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sought  from  a  mother  regarding  the  diet  and  care  of  her  children  was 
prepared,  and  general  items  of  importance  in  a  consideration  of  the 
nutrition  and  general  health  of  the  children  were  also  included.' 
The  visiting  of  the  homes  was  done  first,  because  this  part  of  the 
study  required  more  time,  and  because  it  ^Iso  gave  opportunity  to 
explain  to  the  mothers  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  physical  exam- 
ination which  formed  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry. 

It  was  usually  the  mother  but  sometimes  the  father  who  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  agent  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Often,  indeed,  the  two 
answered  the  questions  together,  the  mother  supplying  the  informa- 
tion about  the  child's  personal  habits  and  the  father  contributing 
facts  about  the  garden,  the  milk,  and  general  farm  matters.  As  a 
rule  the  agent's  visit  was  expected,  for  contact  had  already  been  made 
with  the  children  through  the  school,  and  word  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry  and  the  intention  of  the  agents  to  visit  the  parents 
had  been  carried  liome.  The  reception  of  the  agents  in  the  homes 
was  invariably  courteous,  and  answers  to  all  the  questions  were  freely 
given. 

A\Tiatever  difficulties  arose  in  securing  accurate  data  came  not  from 
unwillingness  on  tlie  part  of  the  mothers  to  give  the  infomiation 
but  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  their  children's  habits,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  food.  "  I  put^  the  food  on  the  table ;  I  don't 
pay  no  'tention  to  what  nobody  eats,"  was  a  not  infrequent  respons^, 
The  mother,  however,  always  knew  what  she  had  cooked,  and  she 
usually  knew  what  the  younger  children  ate,  and  the  older  children 
could  supply  the  needed  data  regarding  their  own  food.  Since  the 
agents  were  specialists  in  nutrition,  they  wei^e  able  to  supplement 
the  schedule  inquiries  by  further  questions  regarding  essential  points. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  information  secured  is  as  accurate 
as  can  be  obtained  by  the  schedule  method. 

After  the  home  visits  were  completed,  the  Children's  Bureau 
"  Child- Welfare  Special "  came  to  the  locality  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren studied  might  be  physically  examined.  The  "special"  is  a 
large  automobile  truck  fitted  up  as  a  health  center  and  equipped  with 
scales,  measuring  devices,  and  other  facilities  needed  by  a  physician 
in  giving  a  complete  physical  examination.  A  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a 
clerk  travel  with  the  car.* 

The  '*  special "  visited  certain  schoolhouses  in  the  district,  and  the 
mothers  were  notified  in  advance,  by  letter  usually,  when  and  where 
to  bring  their  children.  Most  of  them  when  visited  had  seemed 
interested  in  having  their  children  examined  when  the  car  should 
arrive,  but  j^ersistent  rain,  muddy  and  impassable  roads,  lack  of 

*8e«  8clie<1al(\  following  p.  41. 

«Thp  Child- WHfare  Siwclal.  U.  S.  Cliildren'a  Bureau  ruhlkullon  No.  0I».  Washington, 
1920. 
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in  Table  I.  Thus,  abnormal  tonsil  conditions  count  as  one  defect^ 
deca3^ed  teeth  as  another,  any  heart  defect  as  a  third,  and  so  on. 
Only  five  of  the  children  examined  were  found  to  be  free  from 
physical  defect  of  any  kind;  the  greater  number  had  from  3  to  5 
defects,  but  a  number  had  6  or  7,  and  a  few  even  had  from  8  to  10. 
The  total  number  of  defects  found  in  the  149  children  studied  was 
G21,  an  average  of  more  than  4  to  each  child.  The  younger  chil- 
<lren — ^those  under  6 — averaged  3.2  defects  each;  the  children  between 
6  and  11  years  of  age  averaged  4.6  defects.  This  difference  may  be 
partly  explained  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  decayed  teeth  among 
the  older  children. 


Table  I. — Number  of  physicul  defccU,  by  age;  chil4Jren  2  to  11  years  of  aye  given 

physical  examinatiotiH. 


Number  of  defects. 


Total.... 

None  repor  led 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Children  given  physical 

examinations. 

1 

2-5 

6-11 

Total.  '  years 

years 

of  age. 

of  age. 

149           45 

1 

101 

5              4 

1 

13 

9 

4 

12 

3 

9 

20 

7 

13 

31 

5 

26 

1 

Number  of  defects. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Number  not  reported 


Children  given  physical 
examinations* 


Total. 


29 
10 
13 
6 
4 
2 
4 


2-5 
years 
of  age. 


8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 


6-11 
years 


21 
9 

11 
5 
3 
1 
1 


Total  number  of  defects  reported  for  all  childrpn,  021. 

It  was  evident  that  manv  of  these  defects  were  due  to  lack  of 
i^roper  care,  and  that  nearly  all  needed  early  attention  if  permanent 
injury  to  the  cliildren  was  to  be  avoided.  Comiiient  will  be  made 
regarding  only  a  few  defects  the  relation  of  which  to  nutrition  is 
of  special  importance. 

Tonsils  and  Adenoids. 

Seventy-four  children,  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined, 
were  found  to  have  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils.  Symptoms  indica- 
tive of  adenoids  wei*e  found  in  27  per  cent  of  the  children. 

Teeth. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  examined  (78  per  cent) 
were  found  to  have  carious  teeth.  Even  in  the  preschool  group  over 
half  the  children,  25  of  45,  had  decayed  temporary  teeth ;  91  of  104 
children  6  to  11  years  of  age,  inclusive,  had  decayed  teeth  either  per- 
manent or  temporary,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  children  in  this 
age  group  had  one  or  more  permanent  teeth  decayed. 

That  lack  of  care  may  have  been  a  factor  in  producing  this  condi- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  122  of  the  children  (82  per  cent) 
were  reported  by  the  examining  physician  to  have  dirty  teeth,  and 
26  children  (17  per  cent),  inflammation  of  the  gums. 
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It  wuH  fouinl  tlittt  only  10  children  (7  per  cent)  could  qualify  as 
*' excellent,"  and  but  27  children  (18  i>er  cent)  as  ^^gooil."  Two- 
tliinls  were  classed  either  "fair"  (35  per  cent)  or  "poor"  (34 
per  <*ont),  and  1)  children  (6  per  cent)  were  so  much  below  par  as 
to  Iw  rated  "  vei'y  poor."  The  sifrnificance  of  these  figures  becomes 
more  apparent  whru  it  ii  liiiinr  in  niimi  that  with  proi^er  care  and 
adecpiate  auU^suitable  diet  maintained  continuously  from  birth,  every 
child  tdumld  have  been  in  the  "  excellent,"  or  certainly  in  the  "  good," 
l^roup.  ^Vheh  only  one-fourth  of  the  children  could  be  definitely 
graded  as  in  excellent  or  good  nutrition  and  when  almost  two-fifths 
(HO  |)er  cent)  had  to  be  classed  as  poorly  or  very  poorly  nourished^ 
it  18  obvious  that  something  was  at  fault  in  the  care  they  had  re- 
ceived. Kither  the  food  supply  was  lacking  in  amount  or  kind  or 
the  body  was  unable  to  use  it.  As  previously  shown,  many  defects 
were  revealed  by  the  physical  examinations,  including  anemia,  carious 
teeth,  eularged  and  diseased  tonsils,  and  adenoids,  and  the  prevalence 
of  these  defects  undoubtedly  accounted  in  part  for  the  high  percent- 
age of  poorly  nourislunl  children;  but  the  diets  and  the  general  cai*e 
the  childri'U  i^veiveil  must  also  have  been  at  fault.  The  information 
oUaineil  fn>ui  tlie  interviews  with  the  patents  throws  light  u[)on 
tiiese  factors. 
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HOUSING. 

Housing  bears  an  important  relation  to  nutrition,  since  it  affects 
directly  the  family's  health  and  general  welfare.  On  the  whole  the 
homes  of  the  families  studied  seemed  pitifully  poor.  Some  were  no 
more  than  board  alieds  with  open  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floors,  and 
no  boards  or  banking  at  the  bjiso  to  keep  out  the  wind;  some,  equally 
poor,  were  timeworn,  one-  or  two-room  log  cabins  with  ample  space 
between  the  logs  and  flooring  and  around  the  doors  and  windows 
to  allow  the  air  to  enter  freely;  some  were  new  shanties  with  one 
small  window  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all.  The  old  log  houseSy 
though  often  picturesque,  were  commonly  far  from  desirable  habita- 
tions. In  many  the  chinking  had  fallen  from  the  cracks,  the  floor 
was  sagging,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  loose,  so  that  at  a 
dozen  or  more  places  the  cold  air  had  free  access. 

Only  3  of  the  123  houses  visited  had  a  foundation;  37  were  built 
on  high,  uninclosed  piles,  and  SI  were  placed  either  directly  on  the 
ground  or  on  low  piles  or  blocks  with  the  space  between  the  floor 
and  the  ground  boarded  up.  Wide  spaces  were  usually  left  between 
the  boards.  Only  27  houses  had  moderately  close-fitting  doors  and 
windows.  Broken  window  panes,  unreplaced  or  stuffed  with  rags 
or  covered  with  pasteboard,  were  common.  Only  45  houses  had  at 
least  one  room  that  was  plastered  or  ceiled.  Tlic  kitchen  was  usually 
the  coldest  room  in  the  house,  being  frequently  little  better  than  a 
shed.  The  mikl  climate  made  these  conditions  less  serious  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  but  even  so  the  majority  of  the  children 
studied  were  living  in  houses  that  did  not  adequately  afford  protec- 
tion from  the  weather. 

A  few  modest  but  comfortable  homes  were  found  in  the  community. 
Several  new  log  houses  and  some  older  ernes  that  had  been  kept  in 
good  repair,  together  with  a  very  small  numl)er  of  clapboarded, 
ceiled,  or  i)lastered  frame  houses,  were  ado(]uate  and  comfortable 
dwellings. 

In  view  of  the  poor  construction  of  many  of  the  houses,  their  heat- 
ing was  a  problem.  A  fiivplace  with  its  open  fire  of  logs  added  much 
to  comfort  and  cheerfulness,  but  even  a  rousing  fire  on  the  health 
failed  utterly  to  wann  a  house  so  open  as  were  many  of  those  visited. 
A  small  stove  was  not  much  more  effectual.  Of  the  123  houses  63 
were  heated  by  iueplaces,  51  by  stoves,  and  7  had  both  a  stove  and 
a  fii'ei)lace.  The  cooking  in  the  homes  was  usually  (hme  on  a  kitchen 
stove,  though  many  families  also  utilized  the  fireplace  to  some  extent 

for  cooking. 

SANITATION. 

The  method  of  disi>osal  of  human  waste  in  the  district  studied 
was  most  insanitary.     Considerably  over  half  the  families,  56  per 
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market  product  is  made.  Eighty-six  families,  representing  72  per 
cent  of  the  children,  used  whole  corn  meal  exclusively;  34:  families 
purchased  their  meal  at  the  store  and  so  obtained  only  the  bolted 
meal,  while  3  families  used  some  of  both  kinds.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  distinct  superiority  of  the  whole  meal  over  the  bolted 
kind,  especially  if  it  is  used  as  the  main  constituent  of  a  rather  i*e- 
stricted  diet;  most  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  grain  as  well  as  the 
vitamines  which  protect  the  body  against  the  so-called  deficiency  dis- 
eases are  contained  in  the  bran  and  gemu 

Wheat  flour  to  some  extent  in  all  the  homes  supplemented  corn 
meal.  This  flour  was  almost  always  the  patent,  highl}'  milled  variety, 
118  families  using  only  that  made  from  bolted  wheat.  The  remain- 
ing 5  families  used  some  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour  in  addition. 
Oatmeal  was  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  85  families. 

Com  bread  was  the  most  common  type  oif  bread.  Biscuits,  how- 
ever, occupied  a  place  in  the  dietary  second  onty  to  that  of  com 
bread.  Many  families  had  biscuits  for  breakfast  and  com  bread  for 
the  other  two  meals,  and  frequently  both  were  served  at  the  same 
meal.^  A  company  meal,  it  seemed,  demanded  both,  for  apologies 
were  ofl'ered  when  corn  bread  without  biscuits  was  set  before  a  guest. 
Yeast  bread— or  "  light  bread,"  as  it  is  usually  called— occupied  a  veiy 
minor  place  in  the  dietaries  of  the  families.  In  85  homes,  09  per  cent, 
corn  bread  and  biscuits  were  used  exclusively;  only  37  families  re- 
ported using  any  light  bread.  Some  families  who  lived  nearer  town 
than  the  others  bought  light  bread  frequently,  but  in  most  homes  it 
was  purchased  only  on  rai'e  occasions.  A  single  exception  to  the 
general  practice  was  found  in  a  home  where  the  mother  made  light 
bread  regularly  and  used  com  bread  and  biscuits  for  occasional  varia- 
tion. The  general  relative  use  of  these  breads  was  strikingly  shown 
by  the  local  application  of  the  term  ''  bread,"  which,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, always  referred  to  corn  bread. 

This  bread  was  usually  made  of  com  meal,  buttermilk,  soda,  and 
salt.  Water  was  substituted  for  part  of  the  milk  if  the  milk  supply 
was  short.  Tlie  bread  was  either  baked  in  a  sheet  or  fried  in  a 
skillet. 

The  biscuits  observed  in  the  school  lunches  and  in  tlie  homes  were 
usually  large,  underdone,  and  frequently  3'ellow  from  excess  of  soda, 
and  they  were  as  a  rule  less  palatable  than  the  corn  bread.  They  were 
most  often  made  with  soda  and  buttermilk,  with  water  added  if  the 
amount  of  milk  Avas  insufficient. 

Meat. 

Meat  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  eaten  at  every 
meal.  It  wa.s  the  custom  for  a  farmer  to  keep  at  least  one  hog  to 
fatten  during  the  summer  and  kill  in  the  fall.    In  general,  it  might 
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longed  definitely  in  the  "salt  meat  group."    Sufficient  data  to  classify 
the  remainder  were  not  obtained.  i 

These  facts  are  significant  from  the  dietary  standpoint.  Although 
meat  was  served  the  year  round  three  times  a  day,  it  consisted  to 
such  an  extent  of  fat  salt  middlings  that  it  made  on  the  whole  a 
questionable  addition  to  the  protein  of  the  diet,  the  chief  requisite 
that  meat  is  supposed  to  supply.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
vitamines  which  are  present  in  fresh  lean  meat  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  which  are  capable  of  protecting  the  body  against  certain  nutri- 
tional disorders,  were  almost  if  not  completely  destroyed  by  the  salt- 
ing process.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  only  food  requirement 
which  the  meat  supply  in  this  section  could  be  expected  to  contribute 
was  that  of  energy. 

Vegetables. 

Every  family  visited  except  two  had  a  garden.  The  yield  of 
vegetables,  however,  was  very  limited  in  variety  and  amount.  The 
vegetables  most  commonly  raised  were  beans,  white  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, and  onions ;  next  to  these  came  corn,  cabbage,  lettuce,  peas,  beets, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  squash,  or  pumpkin;  much  less  common  were 
cucumbers,  radishes,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  rhubarb.  Carrots,  cauli- 
flower, asparagus,  and  celery  were  almost  unknown;  while  greens, 
such  as  chard,  coUards,  and  spinach — with  the  exception  of  mustard, 
which  six  families  reported  raising  for  greens — were  not  grown  at  all. 

The  list  of  vegetables  raised,  while  it  shows  restricted  variety, 
makes  the  situation  as  regards  vegetables  appear  much  better  than 
it  really  was ;  the  amounts  of  all  but  a  few  of  those  raised  were  com- 
monly found  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  In  many 
cases  the  garden  might  have  been  disregarded  because  of  the  small 
contribution  it  made  to  the  family's  food.  Sometimes  it  "burned 
out "  so  early  in  the  summer  that  it  furnished  nothing  at  all.  "  Our 
ground's  plumb  wore  out, "  commented  one  woman  in  explanation  of 
their  garden's  failure.  Even  in  homes  where  gardens  did  better, 
not  more  than  a  few  vegetables  were  raised  in  any  amount. 

Of  the  123  families,  only  13  reported  having  any  vegetables  to  sell. 
This  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  even  these  families  had  an 
abundant  crop ;  more  probably  it  indicates  a  need  for  ready  money  in 
the  fall.  To  secure  money  at  that  season  a  few  beans  or  potatoes 
were  sold,  though  to  do  so  might  mean  the  buying  of  these  same  foods 
in  late  winter  or  spring  at  a  higher  price. 

Comparatively  few  vegetables  were  stored  for  the  winter.  Eight 
families  stored  no  vegetables  at  all;  28  families  stored  one  or  two; 
and  87  families  a  little  more  than  two,  but  not  many.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  families  canned  some  tomatoes;  one-half  of  them 
stored  white  potatoes;  somewhat  more  than  three-fifths  stored  dry 
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canned  or  preserved  some  blackberries  for  the  winter,  though  in 
many  cases  the  amount  put  up  was  known  to  be  very  small. 

The  extent  to  which  these  families  depended  on  blackberries  for 
fruit  is  furthfer  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  other  fruit  was  canned  by 
nearly  two- thirds  of  them  (63  per  cent).  Somewhat  less  than  a 
third  (32  per  cent)  put  up  a  few  apples  or  peaches  in  addition, 
while  six  families  canned  or  preserved  no  fruit  at  all,  not  even 
blackberries. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  fruit,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  was  far 
from  being  a  daily  article  of  diet.  Indeed  it  appears  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  of  families  must  have  been  without  fruit  of 
any  kind  for  more  than  half  the  year — from  the  time  the  few  canned 
blackberries  gave  out  (in  October,  November,  or  December)  until 
the  next  blackberry  season  the  following  summer. 

Eggs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  the  families  kept  chickens, 
eggs  were  comparatively  little  used  throughout  the  section.  This 
was  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  small  production.  The  number 
of  hens  kept  by  a  family  was  ordinarily  not  large,  and  the  yield  of 
eggs  was  unusually  small.  At  the  time  tliis  study  was  made,  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter,  105  families  were  keeping  a  total  of  3,604 
hens,  and  the  total  daily  yield  of  eggs  was  215.  The  yield  was  not 
high,  moreover,  even  in  the  most  productive  season  of  the  year. 

The  explanation  of  the  poor  yield  lay  in  the  lack  of  care  which 
was  given  the  hens.  Very  poor  shelter  or  none  at  all,  even  during  the 
winter,  was  the  usual  lot  of  a  flock,  and  their  food  was  quite  on  a 
par  with  their  housing.  They  ran  wild  the  year  round,  and  received 
practically  no  food  but  corn. 

The  few  eggs  produced  were  usually  sold.  "We  can't  eat  eggs 
when  every  egg  is  worth  5  cents !  "  exclaimed  one  woman,  voicing 
thereby  the  common  sentiment.  The  daily  consumption  of  eggs  at 
the  time  of  this  study  averaged  less  than  one  per  family. 

Sorghum. 

In  the  community  studied  farmers  customarily  either  raised  enough 
sorghum  for  their  own  use  or  purchased  it  from  their  neighbors. 
Butter  and  "  lasses,"  as  the  sorghum  was  locally  called,  was  a  favorite 
combination.  The  butter  was  stirred  into  the  sorghum  and  the  mix- 
ture eaten  with  biscuit.  Children  sometimes  carried  glasses  of  it  in 
their  school  limches.  Sorghum  appeared  to  be  used  somewhat  less 
widely  than  usual  during  the  year  this  study  was  made,  due  prob- 
ably, at  least  in  part,  to  its  higher  price.  Many  families  were  using 
a  commercial  corn  sirup  instead. 
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substituted  drippiligs.  Some  families,  to  be  sure,  that  had  more  th&n 
one  cow  could  manage  so  that  their  own  supply  never  failed.  I^.  is 
certain  that  a  far  larger  number  than  the  15  per  cent  who  did  not 
use  butter  at  all  must  have  had  a  very  limited  supply  or  lacked  this 
food  entirely  during  an  appreciable  part  of  the  year. 

Absence  of  butter  from  the  diet  is  of  small  consequence,  providing 
plenty  of  whole  milk  is  used,  as  it  customarily  was  in  the  homes  of 
this  section  whenever  available.  But,  imfortunately,  when  the  milk 
supply  diminished  or  failed  entirely  and  the  family  could  no  longer 
make  butter,  it  was  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  rather  than  whole  milk 
which  was  usually  secured.  Thus  the  families  who  were  most  in  need 
of  butter,  those  using  skim  milk,  were  the  ones  without  it,  while  the 
families  having  plenty  of  whole  milk  were  also  those  who  had  butter. 

Adequacy  of  food  supply. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  diet  of  families  in  this  section  was  much 
restricted.  Vegetables  and  fruits,  which  are  usually  relied  upon  to 
lend  variety  and  flavor  to  the  diet,  were  little  used,  while  even 
potatoes,  a  staple  food,  did  not  figure  very  largely  in  the  dietary. 
>Fresh  meat,  eggs,  and  butter,  all  of  which  add  much  in  the  way  of 
flaA^or  and  general  palatability  as  well  as  food  value,  had  but  limited 
use.  The  diet  may  indeed  be  described  as  one  of  corn  bread,  milk, 
and  fat  salt  meat,  while  in  some  diets  milk  was  lacking  or  limited 
in  amount  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  Adding  to  this  list 
beans,  sorghum,  and  biscuits,  with  butter  when  the  cow  was  fresh, 
and  blackberries  and  a  few  vegetables  for  a  short  season,  there  re- 
sults the  usual  diet  at  its  best.  Only  a  limited  number  of  families 
fared  better  than  this,  their  supply  of  milk  and  butter  being  more 
plentiful,  fresh  meat  bought  fairly  frequently,  and  vegetables  and 
fi'uit  used  more  extensively. 

So  restricted  a  diet  is  unquestionably  monotonous.  A  hopelessly 
monotonous  diet,  however,  mj^y  be  a  perfectly  adequate  one  if  it  is 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  body's  needs.  The  diet  of  corn  bread 
and  milk  on  which  a  considerable  numl>er  of  mothers  stated  they 
had  reared  their  families  is  probably  capable  of  barely  meeting  all 
the  needs  of  the  body,  provided  that  the  milk  is  whole  and  is  taken 
in  liberal  amounts,  and  provided  that  the  corn  meal  is  made  from 
the  whole  grain.  Both  of  these  conditions  were  often  met  in  the 
diets  studied  in  this  district. 

To  suggest  the  advisability  of  living  on  a  diet  of  these  two  foods 
is  not  for  a  moment,  of  course,  intended.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  addition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  would  render  such  a  diet  more 
surely  safe  as  well  as  distinctly  more  palatable.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  other  foods  which 
together  would  be  better  able  to  provide  an  adequate  diet.     Any 


THE  DIET  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  family  food  supply,  the  possibilities  for  the 
children's  diet  in  the  families  studied  have  to  no  small  extent  been 
indicated.  Diet  is  of  such  importance  in  relation  to  nutrition,  how- 
ever, that  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  more  detailed  information 
concerning  the  feeding  of  the  children  between  2  and  11  y^ears  of 
age.  The  actual  diet  of  a  child  on  the  day  preceding  tho.  inter- 
view was  learned,^*  and  to  supplement  this  information  his  food 
habits  were  ascertained — ^the  amount  of  milk  he  drank ;  the  frequency 
with  which  he  ate  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and  eggs;  his  likes  and 
dislikes  for  important  foods;  his  custom  with  reference  to  eating 
between  meals;  his  indulgence  in  candy  and  other  sweets;  and  his 
use  of  coffee  and  tea.  As  a  result  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  child's 
dietary  was  obtained,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  a  tolerably  safe 
judgment  regarding  its  adequacy  was  in  most  cases  possible. 

The  feeding  of  the  children  during  the  period  of  infancy  will  first 
be  discussed,  after  which  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  use  of 
the  different  classes  of  food  and  the  adequacy  of  the  diets  as  a  whole, 

INFANT  FEEDING. 

No  study  of  the  factors  responsible  for  a  child's  nutritive  con- 
dition would  be  complete  without  some  inquiry  as  to  his  care  and 
feeding  during  infancy.  In  this  survey  a  detailed  study  was  im- 
possible, but  a  few  important  questions  were  included  in  the  schedule. 
Information  was  secured  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child  was  breast 
fed,  the  age  at  which  he  was  weaned,  and  the  time  at  which  he  was 
given  solid  food. 

Breast  feeding. 

Practically  all  the  children  in  the  survey  had  the  very  distinct 
advantage  of  having  been  breast  fed ;  221,  oi  86  per  cent,  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  nursed  for  6  months  or  longsr,  4  less  than  this 
time,  and  only  9  had  never  been  breast  fed.  For  22  children,  no 
reply  as  to  infant  feeding  was  obtained.  It  was  indeed  fortunate 
that  so  many  had  had  the  benefit  of  breast  feeding,  for  a  breast-fed 
child  has  not  only  a  better  chance  of  living  beyond  infancy  but  can 
withstand  much  more  in  the  way  of  unwise  care  and  feeding  than 
can  an  artificially  fed  child. 

^^  If  the  diet  on  the  day  precediDj;  varied  from  the  ordinary  one.  a  more  typical  day's 
diet  was  ascertained  instead. 

20 
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often  as  five  or  six  times  a  week ;  a  somewhat  larger  number,  47  per 
cent,  as  often  as  two,  three  or  four  times  a  week ;  and  only  27  children, 
or  10  per  cent,  ate  no  vegetables  at  all.  But  if  it  is  recalled  how  few 
vegetables  were  raised,  how  short  the  garden  period  was,  what  lim- 
ited amounts  were  canned  or  stored,  and  how  restricted  the  purchase 
of  them  was,  practically  the  only  vegetable  purchased  being  beans,  it 
is  clear  that  beans  were  often  of  necessity  the  only  \'egetable  the 
children  had  during  the  winter  and  until  the  next  garden  season. 
Children  apparently  failed  to  eat  vegetables  not  because  of  distaste 
for  them  but  rather  because  of  the  meagerness  of  the  supply:  214 
children,  84  per  cent,  were  reported  as  eating  and  liking  all  the 
kinds  they  hadhadopportunity  to  try,  and  more  than  half  the  remain- 
der, 22,Vere  said  to  like  all  but  one.  It  would  appear  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  ate  willingly  whatever  was  offered  them. 

FRUIT. 

Plenty  of  fruit  is  commonly  regarded  as  essential  in  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren and  fruit  of  some  kind  at  least  once  a  day  is  practically  always 
considered  a  minimum  requirement.  Only  35  cliildren  included  in  this 
study,  14  per  cent,  customarily  had  fruit  every  day ;  80  children,  31 
per  cent,  had  it  sev^eral  times  a  week;  and  more  than  half,  55  per 
cent,  had  little  or  none. 

Fifty- four  per  cent  of  the  children  almost  never  had  any  other  fruit 
than  wild  blackberries.  The  remainder  occasionally  had  in  addition 
an  orange  or  a  few  canned  or  dried  apples.  A  very  limited  number 
of  those  having  fruit  every  day  were  known  to  be  receiving  a  mod- 
erate variety. 

MEAT. 

Although  meat  was  usually  served  three  times  a  day  in  the  com- 
munity studied,  the  children  did  not  necessarily  eat  it  at  every  meal. 
The  figures  show  that  94  children,  or  37  per  cent,  were  eating  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  day ;  102,  or  40  per  cent,  were  eating  it  once  a 
day ;  while  58  children,  23  per  cent,  ate  it  less  frequently  than  daily 
and  six  of  these  ate  no  meat. 

Although  these  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  children's  meat 
consumption  was  rather  high  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  securing 
a  liberal  supply  of  protein,  this  was  not  the  case.  During  "hog- 
killin'  time,"  to  be  sure — ^the  period  during  which  the  study  was 
made — ^many  children  were  having  fresh  meat  with  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  lean  in  it  three  times  a  day.  One  could  tell  which  families 
had  butchered  by  observing  which  children  had  fresh  hog  meat  in 
their  dinner  pails  at  school.  This  period  fasted  but  a  short  time. 
Considerably  more  than  half  the  children  were  known  to  belong  to 
families  in  which  the  meat  supply  was  practically  all  salt  middlings 
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who  had  little  or  no  candy  belonged  to  families  in  the  C  income  group. 
Six  children,  however,  were  refused  it  because  their  parents  felt  it 
was  not  good  for  them.  The  fathers  of  these  children  brought  from 
town  fruit  instead  of  candy  for  their  treat.  Of  the  17  children  who 
had  candy  almost  daily  7  passed  a  store  on  their  way  to  school;  the 
parents  of  2  others  were  in  town  every  day ;  and  5  were  "  only  chil- 
dren "  and  were  humored  by  their  parents. 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  children,  as  has  been  noted,  had  candy  about 
once  a  week.  The  father  usually  went  to  town  on  Saturday,  and, 
apparently,  did  not  feel  that  he  had  done  his  duty  unless  he  brought 
home  candy  for  the  children.  When  the  family  was  large  and  the 
income  small,  the  amount  each  child  received  was  not  sufficient  to 
do  much  harm,  though  eaten,  as  it  was,  between  meals;  but  some- 
times the  amount  was  greater  and  a  child  was  allowed  to  eat  all  he 
wanted,  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  his  appetite  for  whole- 
some food.  "  He  refuses  his  grub,"  observed  the  mother  of  a  2-year- 
old  boy,  whose  father,  to  use  the  mother's  words,  "  is  a  sight  to  buy 
candy." 

Although  undoubtedly  some  of  the  children  were  eating  too  much 
candy  for  their  good,  the  majority  probably  did  not  receive  enough 
to  do  them  much  harm.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  candy  would 
have  been  as  great  a  menace  to  the  children's  health  in  the  locality, 
studied  as  it  is  in  any  other  if  stores  had  been  nearer  at  hand,  and 
the  money  more  easily  spared. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  distinguish  between 
coffee  and  tea,  as  their  effect  on  children  is  about  the  same.  In  the 
following  discussion,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  term  "  coffee  "  should 
be  interpreted  to  mean  either  coffee  or  tea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  coffee  rather  than  tea  which  was  generally  used. 

Coffee  drinking  was  common  among  the  children,  though  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  frequently  is  among  children  in  other  localities. 
Of  the  children  studied  45  per  cent  drank  neither  coffee  nor  tea. 
Four  of  these  had  previously  done  so,  but  had  discontinued  the  habit, 
one  because  his  mother  thought  it  "  made  him  nervous  "  and  two  of 
the  others — in  one  family — because  their  mother,  who  had  first  given 
them  tastes  at  about  6  months  of  age,  decided  that  coffee  was  affect- 
ing one  child's  kidneys,  and  so  stopped  giving  it  to  both.  A  few 
mothers  were  found  who  had  never  allowed  their  children  coffee, 
because  they  believed  it  was  not  good  for  them,  but  usually  when 
children  did  not  drink  coffee  it  was  because  they  did  not  want  it. 

There  were  142  children  (55  per  cent)  who  drank  coffee,  64  irregu- 
larly, but  78,  or  30  per  cent,  at  least  once  a  day.  This  is  more  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coffee  which  the  children  drank 
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EATING  BETWEEN  MEALS. 

Among  the  children  in  the  district  eating  between  meals  was  not 
so  serious  a  problem  as  it  usually  is  among  city  children.  Neverthe- 
less, the  habit  of  "  piecing  "  was  indulged  in  to  a  greater  extent  than 
c«n  be  considered  wise.  Only  10  of  the  children  were  said  not  to  eat 
between  meals,  while  142  habitually  did  so  at  least  once  a  day.  The- 
seriousness  of  the  habit,  however,  depends  not  only  upon  its  fre- 
quency but  also  upon  the  kind  of  things  which  are  eaten.  Simple 
foods,  like  bread  and  butter,  milk,  and  fruit,  eaten  as  an  extra  meal 
after  school  or  as  a  midmoming  lunch,  are  commonly  regarded  as 
harmless  and  sometimes  even  as  advisable;  but  promiscuous  indul- 
gence in  candy  or  other  sweets. or  haphazard  eating  of  any  food, 
however  harmless  in  itself,  is  fairly  sure  to  interfere  with  a  child's 
appetite  for  his  regular  meals. 

At  least  109  children — 43  per  cent— either  because  of  the  frequency 
of  eating  between  meals  or  the  character  of  the  food  eaten  or  both 
were  probably  harming  themselves  by  this  habit.  "He  eats  every 
time  he  comes  in  the  house,"  ^"  he  carries  a  piece  of  bread  around 
most  of  the  time,"  "he  snacks  so  miuch  he  dont  get  hungry,''  are 
typical  descriptions  by  the  mothers  of  this  sort  of  promiscuous  eating. 

Little  parental  authority,  apparently,  was  exercised  to  control  this 
habit.  A  very  few  mothers  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  not 
good  for  children  to  eat  between  meals,  but  the  more  common  atti- 
tude was  to  allow  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.  "  It  stunts  a  child's 
growth  not  to  get  the  food  he  wants,"  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
a  mother ;  while  one  of  the  fathers  was  convinced  that  the  best  way 
to  bring  up  children  was  to  "  give  them  all  they  want  to  eat  and  let 
them  eat  every  time  they  get  hungry."  These  statements,  undoubt- 
edly, sum  up  the  current  belief  and  practice  in  the  locality. 

ADEQUACY  OF  THE  DIETS. 

Owing  to  the  method  employed  in  this  study  only  a  very  rough 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  was  obtainable,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  secure  much  definite  information  concerning  the 
factors  which  determine  the  digestibility  and  assimilation  of  this 
food.  Hence,  in  formulating  judgments  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
the  diets  these  two  factors  have  been  disregarded  and  the  Judgment 
in  each  case  has  been  based  upon  whether  or  not  the  diet,  assuming 
that  enough  was  eaten  and  the  body  was  able  to  utilize  it,  probably 
contained  the  constitutents  necessary  to  nourish  the  child.  It  is 
evident  that  a  judgment  thus  arrived  at  does  more  than  justice  to 
the  diets,  for  it  is  known  that  an  insufficient  amount  of  food  and 
inability  to  utilize  food  eaten  are  two  important  causes  of  malnutri- 
tion in  children;  and  even  with  these  factors  eliminated  the  evi- 
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of  the  children  according  to  the  adequacy  of  their  diets  with  their 
classification  by  grades  of  nutrition.  Chart  7  shows  that  nearly 
one-half  (47.2  per  cent)  of  the  children  with  the  best  type  of  diet  were 
classed  by  the  physician  as  having  either  excellent  or  good  nutrition 
and  that  this  proportion  falls  to  about  one-sixth  (16.2  per  cent)  for 
those  in  the  poorest  diet  groups.  Likewise,  over  one-half  (51.4  i>er 
cent)  of  the  children  in  the  latter  group  were  in  poor  nutrition  as 
compared  with  only  one-sixth  of  those  (16.7  per  cent)  in  the  l>est 
diet  gi'oup. 
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A  popular  impression  exists  that  sufficient  sleep  is  not  a  problem 
for  children  in  rural  communities  because  of  the  habit  of  early 
retiring.  This  study  shows  that  the  "  early-to-bed "  habit  was  by 
no  means  a  sure  indication  that  a  child  was  getting  sufficient  sleep. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  children  in  the 
district  studied  were  going  to  bed  early,  more  than  half — 55  per 
cent — were  securing  less  sleep  than  the  amount  required,  according 
to  the  lowest  standards  for  their  respective  ages. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  little  children  should  be  required 
to  get  up  so  early.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  all  the  members 
of  the  family — adults,  children,  and  babies — follow  the  same  hours, 
both  for  retiring  and  rising.  A  7-o'clock  bedtime  for  an  adult  means 
that  by  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  is  ready  to  get  up.  Tlie 
children  may  be  required  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  their  elders, 
or  if  the  whole  family  sleeps  in  the  same  room  the  children  are  dis- 
turbed when  their  parents  rise,  so  get  up  with  them. 

It  is  probable  that  one  mother  gave  the  explanation  for  others  as 
well  as  herself  when  she  said  of  her  4-year-old  child :  "  Sometimes  he 
gets  up  at  3  o'clock  when  I  do ;  but  if  he  isn't  up  by  4  o'clock,  I  wake 
him,  because  I  want  to  learn  him  to  be  smart."  There  seemed  to  be 
a  general  belief  that  a  child  who  was  not  up  to  eat  breakfast  with 
the  family,  no  matter  how  young  the  child  nor  how  early  the  break- 
fast hour,  would  never  amount  to  anything. 

A  separate  bed  in  a  separate  room  is  usually  considered  the  ideal 
sleeping  arrangement  for  a  child.  Few  of  the  children  in  this  study 
were  thus  provided  for.  Only  18  of  the  256  included  slept  alone; 
106  slept  two  in  a  bed ;  while  more  than  half  (132)  slept  three  or  four 
in  one  bed.  Booms  were  crowded  as  well  as  beds.  Only  4  children 
slept  in  rooms  by  themselves,  while  half  (128)  shared  rooms  with 
four  or  more  other  pei^sons.  Thirty-six  children  were  sharing  rooms 
with  5  others,  15  with  6,  26  with  7,  and  4  with  8. 

This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  crowding  as  determined  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  person.  The  room  was  often  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  beds  and  yet  give  ample  space 
to  be  used  as  a  sitting  room;  not  infrequently,  however,  it  was  small 
and  distinctly  crowded.  But  disregarding  the  size  of  the  room 
altogether,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  sleeping  conditions  of  many 
children  were  not  conducive  to  either  their  physical  or  their  moral 
well-being.  A  child  sleeping  one  of  four  in  a  bed,  in  a  room  with  as 
many  as  eight  occupants,  can  scarcely  have  peaceful,  undisturl)ed 
rest.  Moreover,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  persons — adults,  small 
children,  grown  boys  and  girls — can  not  be  thus  herded  in  one  deep- 
ing room  without  endangering  moral  standards. 

In  the  winter  season,  when  this  study  was  made,  205,  m*  80  per  cent, 
of  the  children  either  removed  only  a  few  outer  garments  at  night 
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wintertime.  "  No,  I  don't  wash  them  plumb  off  nary  time,  all  cold 
weather,"  answered  one  mother.  '^  I  wash  their  feet,  neck^  and  ears 
once  a  week."  Another  mother's  answer  to  the  question  regarding 
winter  bathing  was,  "  I  don't  never  do  that  in  cold  weather  I  I 
wash  their  feet  when  they  are  going  somewhere."  Still  anotlier  ex- 
plained that  when  she  had  had  a  fireplace  she  had  made  it  a  rale  to 
bathe  the  children  twice  a  week,  but  now  that  they  were  living  in 
a  "  little  old  open  house  "  it  was  not  easy  and  they  were  bathed  less 
frequently. 

It  is  easy  to  censure  a  community  for  upholding  no  higher  stand- 
ard of  pei*sonal  cleanliness,  but  in  view  of  the  cold  houses,  the 
lack  of  privacy,  and  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  carrying  and 
heating  water  for  bathing,  that  so  much  was  accomplished  under 
such  conditions  seems  surprising. 

CARE  OF  TEETH. 

The  children's  teetli  were  very  generally  neglected.    Eighty-two 
per  cent  of  the  children,  211,  did  not  own  a  toothbruali,  and  only  15 
of  tlie  45  who  did,  brushed  their  teeth  as  frequently  as  once  a  day ;  29 
brushed  them  irregularly,  and  one  confessed  that  although  he  had 
a  bnish  he  never  thought  to  use  it.   A  very  few  who  owned  no  brushes 
made  some  attempt  to  clean  their  teeth  occasionally  in  other  ways. 
Three  children  of  one  family  about  weekly  used  dogwood  brushes 
of  their  own  making;  two  other  children  cleaned  their  teeth  with 
cloths.     Such  irregular  and  ineffectual  attempts  are  far  from  ade- 
quate, however,  and  may  for  the  most  part  be  disregarded.    Less 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  children,  the  15  who  brushed  their  teeth  as 
often  as  daily,  may  be  considered  as  giving  their  teeth  even  a  mini- 
mum of  care. 

The  teeth  were  found  to  be  in  the  condition  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  this  lack  of  care.  Of  the  149  children  who  were  given 
physical  examinations,  82  per  cent  had  conspicuously  dirty  teeth. 
The  27  children  not  so  described  were  chiefly  the  younger  ones  whoae 
teeth  had  not  had  time  to  become  much  coated,  and  the  few  who 
regularly  brushed  their  teeth. 

Not  only  was  lack  of  care  shown  by  dirty  teeth,  but  by  decayed 
teeth  as  well.  Of  the  children  examined,  77.8  per  cent  were  found 
to  have  one  or  more  teeth  decayed ;  31  per  cent  of  those  6  to  11  years 
of  age  had  one  or  more  permanent  teeth  in  this  condition. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  BOWELS. 

In  a  consideration  of  nutrition  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  im- 
portant. Constipation  not  only  may  be  the  result  of  an  unsoitabk 
diet,  but  also  may  operate  as  a  direct  cause  of  undernutrition  by  de- 
creasing the  appetite  and  the  total  amount  of  food  eaten. 
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dren  (98  per  cent)  in  the  highest  income  group  Iiad  adequate  cloth- 
ing, while  practically  the  whole  (99  per  cent)  of  the  lowest  income 
group  had  clothing  which  was  totally  inadequate  for  winter  wear. 

SCHOOLING. 

The  area  studied  comprised  five  school  districts.  Terms  were 
short  and  attendance  poor.  Cold  weather,  inadequate  clothing,  dis- 
tance from  school,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  contributed  to 
this  poor  attendance."  Many  cliildren  lived  a  mile  or  more  back  in 
the  mountains  and  the  lanes  which  led  to  their  homes  were  bad 
l)eyond  description.  It  was  often  literally  impossible  for  a  child 
to  trudge  a  mile  or  more  in  the  thick,  wet  clay  of  the  roads.  More- 
over, the  numerous  streams  were  commonly  without  bridges,  and 
when  swollen  were  too  deep  for  a  child  to  cross  on  foot. 

In  one  school  district  the  only  way  for  about  half  the  children  to 
get  to  school  was  by  a  road  down  which  for  some  distance  ran  a  creek, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  wade.  Even  the  schoolhouse  w&  com- 
l)letely  cut  off  from  the  road  by  a  stream  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  was  too  wide  for  a  child  to  jump  across.  A  small  board  or  a 
few  stepping  stones  would  have  made  it  possible  to  cross  dry  shod, 
but  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  proinde  either.  It  seemed  cer- 
tain that  practically  all  the  children  in  this  school,  during  the  rainy 
season,  had  to  sit  throughout  the  day  with  wet  feet.  Many  mothers 
in  the  district  kept  their  children  at  home  when  the  creeks  were 
swollen. 

It  has  been  found  among  city  children  that  study  outside  of  school, 
'*  home  lessons "'  and  music  lessons  chiefly,  are  often  to  a  considerable 
extent  resi>onsible  for  undernutrition.  The  worry  and  the  nervous 
strain  resulting  are  a  menace  to  health,  and  additional  harm  is  done 
if  by  reason  of  home  lessons  the  child  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  play 
long  hours  daily  in  the  open  air.  Of  the  children  included  in  this 
investigation,  onl}'  45  were  doing  any  studying  at  home,  and  these 
studied  voluntarily  and  for  short  periods  only. 

"The  comoulsory  school  attpndnnce  law  of  Kentucky  In  effect  In  rural  school  dlRtricts 
at  the  time  of  the  Htudy  required  all  children  lictwi^en  the  ages  of  7  and  12  j'ears,  lu- 
eluslve.  to  be  enrolled  in  and  to  attend  some  public  or  private  day  or  parochial  Kchool 
f^aeh  school  year  for  the  full  term  of  said  nchool.  exempting  only  children  tauy^ht  at  home 
^md  given  (H|uivulent  int^truction,  and  those  not  in  proper  i>liysical  or  mental  condition 
ro  attend  school.  Tho  penalty  for  a  parent's  failure  to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school 
as  re<|uired  by  tliifl  Ihw  wai*  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20  for  each  offense. 
Tlie  law  also  required  that  the  school  term  should  be  not  less  tlion  six  months  (120  days). 
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Fruit  and  vegetables  occupied  a  minor  place  in  the  children's  diet- 
ary;  beans  were  the  predominating  vegetable;  wild  blackberries  were 
practically  the  only  fruit,  either  fresh  or  canned,  54  per  cent  of  the 
children  had.  Eggs  were  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  winter  diet 
and  even  at  the  time  of  greatest  yield  were  eaten  by  only  62  per  cent 
of  the  children  as  often  as  twice  a  week.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of 
the  children  had  meat  daily  or  oftener,  but  since*meat  in  this  com- 
munity was  usually  fat  salt  meat  it  made  a  very  questionable  contri- 
bution to  the  protein  in  the  dietary.  It  was  estimated  that  72  per  cent 
of  the  children  had  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  daily;  70  i)er  cent  had  corn 
bread  made  of  whole  corn  meal  or  biscuits  made  of  bolted  white  flour. 
Coffee  was  usetl  by  55  per  cent  of  the  children,  though  only  34  per  cent 
drank  it  four  or  more  times  a  week.  Eating  between  meals  was  in- 
dulged in  by  43  per  cent  to  such  an  extent  as  probably  to  be  harmful. 

Of  the  children  in  the  highest  income  group,  74  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  only  12  per  cent  in  the  lowest,  were  receiving  diets  which 
could  be  considered  adequate.  The  diet  grades  corresponded  closely 
to  the  nutrition  grades  as  revealed  by  the  physical  examinations. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  early  rising  hour,  but  45  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  having  sufficient  hours  of  sleep.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  children  had  clothing  which  could  be  considered  suf- 
jGcient  to  furnish  adequate  protection  from  the  elements.  Care  of  the 
teeth  was  very  generally  neglected. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  is  urgent  need  in  the  community  studied  for  improvement 
in  the  conditions  affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  children.  In 
order  to  better  the  physical  condition  of  the  children,  adequate  diets, 
improved  housing,  more  adequate  clothing,  and  higher  standards  of 
general  hygiene  are  essential. 

If  the  diet  of  the  children  is  to  be  improved,  the  family  food  sup- 
ply must  be  enlarged.  This  will  involve  increase  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  milk;  improvement  of  gardens;  raising  and  canning  or 
drying  more  vegetables ;  greater  utilization  of  the  wild  blackberries, 
until  fi'uit  culture  can  be  developed ;  and  increase  in  the  yield  of  eggs 
until  enough  ai'e  available  both  for  family  consumption  and  for  sell- 
ing. The  use  of  meat  could  in  many  cases  be  restricted  without  harm- 
ing tlie  diet.  The  use  of  sorghum  and  the  use  of  beans,  particularly 
those  dried  without  removing  the  pods,  could  well  l>e  extended. 

Soil  improvement  and  education  in  better  farming  methods  would 
improve  economic  conditions  and  dietaries.  Better  housing,  more 
adequate  clothing,  and  generally  higher  standards  of  living  would 
follow.  Instruction  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  health  needs 
and  care  of  children  is  also  essential. 
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interest  and  attract  attention  to  the  forthcoming  conferences,  where  a 
large  collection  of  posters  was  finally  displayed. 

Another  feature  of  the  conferences  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  was  the  exhibit  of  small  models  which  included  a  be4 
properly  prepared  for  a  mother  at  confinement,  baskets  and  cribs  for 
the  baby,  the  necessary  bath  equipment,  utensils  for  preparing  food 
and  Pasteurizing  milk,  an  iceless  refrigerator,  play  pens,  simple  and 
cheap  homemade  screens,  etc.  There  were  also  models  of  infants' 
clothes,  and  paper  patterns  from  which  the  mothers  might  cut  duph- 
cates  if  they  so  desired.  Simple  meals  for  the  preschool  child  were 
shown  in  a  glass  case,  and  the  values  of  particular  kinds  of  food  were 
explained  by  a  nurse.  Children's  Bureau  publications  dealing  with 
prenatal  care  and  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  were  dis- 
played, and  given  free  to  persons  desiring  them.  Much  interest  was 
evinced  in  these  exhibits,  and  in  the  wall  charts  which  pictured 
various   phases    of    child  care   with  warnings   and  suggestions  to 

mothers. 

SCOPE  OF  STUDY. 

Tabulations  were  made  of  the  records  of  3,125  children  whose  ages 

ranged  from  2  to  7  years  ,^  and  of  994  infants  imder  2  years  of  age. 

The  data  relating  to  the  latter  are  presented  in  Appendix  B,  but  the 

descriptions  of  methods  include  those  used  in  the  examinations  both 

of  infants  and  of  older  children.     In  both  age  groups  the  distribution 

by  sex  was  fairly  even.     The  older  group  included  1,555  boys  and 

1,570  girls.     It  was  possible  to  make  certain  correlations  for  this  group 

with  items  on  the  family  schedules  which  were  taken  for  all  of  these 

children  in  the  general  study  of  children  of  preschool  age  made  by 

the  Children's  Bureau.' 

STAFF. 

The  regular  working  staff  consisted  of  three  physicians,  two  nurses, 
and  foiu"  clerical  assistants. 

A  specialist  from  Chicago  was  engaged  for  one  day  a  week  to 
examine  all  children  who  had  been  found  upon  examination  to  have 
eye,  ear,  nose,  qr  throat  defects.  These  special  examinations  were 
discontinued  after  the  conferences  were  begun,  OMring  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  examinations  in  the  conferences  were  of  infants 
and  the  comparative  infrequency  of  these  defects  in  infancy  made  the 
services  of  the  specialist  seem  imwarranted. 

Dining  the  examinations  in  the  schools,  the  school  nurses  were 
loaned  to  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  for  almost  full-time  assistance. 

i  Included  In  this  group  were  220  children  who  had  passed  their  seventh  birthdays  between  the  date 
of  beginning  the  study  and  the  date  of  the  physical  examination .  Since  the  majority  of  these  220  chUdren 
were  still  less  than  7§  years  of  age,  and  since  data  concerning  them  appeared  in  thefs^nily  schedules  which 
had  been  taken  and  had  already  been  incorporated  in  other  repwts  on  the  Gary  investigation,  they  have 
been  included  in  all  discussions  where  ages  are  not  distinguished;  but  where  ages  are  distinguished  this 
group  is  not  separately  discussed. 

'C3ilklren  ofPrexhool  Age  in  Qaay,  Ind.    (In  press.) 
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GENERAL  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  general  procedure  was  adhered  to  almost  without 
exception  throughout  the  six  months  devoted  to  the  physical  examina- 
tions recorded  in  this  study. 

The  child  Was  first  given  the  vision  and  hearing  tests,  in  a  room 
specially  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  This  was  done  first  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  nervous  strain  after  subjection  to 
the  physical  examination.  It  was  most  important  in  testing  eyes  and 
ears  to  gain  the  child's  undivided  attention,  for  if  it  was  at  all  strained 
or  unnatural  the  results  were  necessarily  less  accurate.  Moreover,  by 
subjecting  him  at  the  start  to  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  examina- 
tion, i.  e.,  to  one  in  which  his  own  faculties  were  exercised,  the  child's 
cooperation  and  confidence  were  secured  for  the  more  trying  ordeal 
of  a  complete  physical  examination.  The  details  of  the  vision  and 
hearing  tests  and  the  method  of  grading  will  be  described  subse- 
quently.^ 

After  the  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  were  completed  the  child  was 
directed  to  a  dressing  room  and  completely  undressed  by  a  nurse  or 
parent;  separate  rooms  were  provided  for  boys  and  girls.  As  soon 
as  the  clothing  was  removed  the  child's  body  was  covered  with  a 
clean  square  of  flannelette  fastened  around  the  trunk  and  falling  to 
the  knees,  and  the  height  and  weight  were  taken.  This  was  done 
either  at  one  end  of  the  large  room  in  which  the  examinations  were 
made  or  in  a  smaUer  separate  room,  according  to  available  facilities. 
After  the  record  of  height  and  weight  was  made  the  child  was  ready 
for  the  doctor. 

The  physical  examination  was  strictly  private,  each  physician 
having  a  curtained  booth  about  8  by  10  feet.  The  examining  table 
was  covered  with  a  clean  white  sheet  and  provided  with  all  necessary 
equipment  for  making  a  thorough  physical  test,  including  stethoscope, 
thermometer,  tongue  blades,  culture  tubes  and  slides,  standard  tape 
measures  and  rulers,  paper  towels,  facilities  for  sterilizing  instruments, 
and  celluloid  toys  which  were  used  to  divert  the  attention  of  younger 
children  during  the  more  trying  parts  of  the  examination.  A  clerical 
assistant  at  one  end  of  the  table  recorded  the  details  of  the  examina- 
tion as  dictated  by  the  doctor,  and  noted  such  facts  as  date  of  birth, 
age  at  entering  school,  grade  attained,  and  history  of  previous  ill- 
nesses. 

A  record  of  height  and  weight,  vision  and  hearing  grades,  and 
defects  found,  if  any,  together  with  suggestions  concerning  their 
correction  and  dietary  advice  applicable  to  the  individual  child, 
were  given  to  the  mother  before  she  left  the  conference  rooms. 

«Seepp.  23and34. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  ACCOMPANYING  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE. 

Every  question  on  the  schedule  must  be  checked.  If  abnormal, 
check  this  word  or  the  condition  listed ;  if  normal,  check  N,  meaning 
''No''  or  not  abnormal.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  check  is  in 
the  letter  or  word  intended.  Carelessness  in  checking  means  inac- 
curacy in  tabulations,  and  schedules  with  omissions  deplete  the  total 
base  or  are  thrown  out. 

General. 

(6)*  WEIGHT.     To  be  taken  without  clothes. 

(6)  HEIGHT.    To  be  taken  without  shoes. 

Measuring  board  to  be  brought  down  until  horizontal  part  just 
touches  chud's  head  firmly  wiile  perpendicular  part  is  pressed 
against  the  wall.  Most  mistakes  are  made  in  reading;  therefore 
measurements  to  be  taken  twice,  once  before  and  once  after  exami- 
nation, and  entry  made  on  record  after  the  second  measurement. 

(7)  ANEMIA.  To  be  determined  by  inspection  of  color  of  mucous 
membranes,  especially  conjunctivae. 

(8)  NUTRITION.*  "  Excellent '^  indicates  a  condition  superior 
to  "good."  "Good"  is  to  be  checked  if  the  child's  weight  is  within 
a  10  per  cent  deviation  below  average  weight  for  height.  "Poor" 
to  be  checked  when  weight  is  below  10  per  cent  deviation  from  average 
weight  for  height  and  when  supervision  is  required.  "Very  poor" 
to  be  checked  where  weight  is  more  than  10  per  cent  below  average 
weight  for  height  and  medical  treatment  is  required.  "Poor"  or 
"very  poor"  is  always  to  be  noted  under  Summary  and  Recom- 
mendations. 

(9)  TEMPERATURE.    To  be  taken  only  if  symptoms  indicate. 

(10)  VACCINATED.  Unless  the  mother  is  with  the  child  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  age  at  which  he  was  vaccinated  for 
smallpox,  but  it  may  be  learned  from  the  teacher  whether  or  not  it 
was  done  before  he  entered  school. 

Head. 

(11)  SIZE.  If  abnormal,  the  fronto-occipital  circumference  is  to 
be  measured  with  tape  and  the  measurement  recorded. 

(12)  SHAPE.  If  abnormal,  "square  head,"  "hydrocephalic," 
"oxycephalic,"  or  " scaphocephalic "  may  be  specified. 

(13)  ABNORMAL  CONDITION.  Here  may  be  noted  abnormal 
conditions  of  scalp,  features,  hair,  etc. 

Eyes. 

(17)  VISION.  To  be  tested  by  one  person,  using  "illiterate" 
chart.®  All  cases  of  defective  vision  to  be  listed  and  reierred  for  con- 
sultation with  specialist. 

(20)  OTHER  ABNORMALITIES.  Such  conditions  as  nystag- 
mus, etc.,  to  be  noted  here  and  every  case  to  be  listed  for  consultation 
with  the  specialist. 

« Figures  refer  to  items  on  record  form. 

»  See  page  36. 

*  For  details  of  vision  testing,  see  page  23. 
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Skin. 

(51)  OTHER  CONDITIONS.  May  be  included  general  condition 
of  the  skin  such  as  cleanliness,  rough,  dry,  clammy;  also  birthmarks, 
furunculosis,  urticaria,  etc. 

Abdomen. 

(54)  LIVER.  Is  '*  enlarged' '  if  more  than  1  inch  below  border  of 
ribs.    Specify  in  inches. 

(55)  SPLEEN.  Is  ^'enlarged"  if  palpable;  '^moderately  en- 
larged'' if  1  inch  below  border  of  ribs;  "greatly  enlarged"  if  felt  as 
tumor  mass  in  abdomen. 

(57)  OTHER  DEFECrrS.  Note  should  be  made  of  distension 
due  to  tympanites  as  in  rickets,  or  ascites,  etc.,  and  measurements 
taken  at  a  level  of  the  umbilicus,  if  greatly  enlarged  from  any  cause. 

Bony  ani>  Muscular  System. 

(68)  FLAT-FOOT.  Child  to  be  examined  standing  in  stocking 
feet  or  barefoot,  and  height  of  arch  recorded  in  inches.  This  is  to 
be  measured  with  ruler  held  perpendicularly  from  floor  to  tubercle 
of  scaphoid  bone,  which  is  tne  top  of  the  arch.  Observe  child's 
walking  and  record  position  of  feet,  i.  e.,  toes  straight  ahead,  toes  in, 
toes  out. 

(71)  ARTHRITIS.  If  present,  try  to  get  a  history  of  previous 
infections. 

(73)  OTHER  DEFECTS.  Note  flabbiness  of  muscles,  clubbed 
fingers,  tuberculous  bone  affections,  etc.  Record  here  also  in  every 
case  whether  or  not  pronation  of  feet  is  present,  i.  e.,  rotation  of  the 
axis  of  the  foot. 

Nervous  System. 

(77)  OTHER  DEFECTS.  Note  to  be  made  of  extreme  nervous- 
ness, etc. 

MENTAL  CONDITION.  Note  to  be  made  of  sluggish  or  active 
mentality  and  confer  with  teacher  if  questionable. 

Laboratory  Findings. 

In  this  space  may  be  recorded  results  of  urinalysis,  cultures  or 
smears,  from  reports  furnished  by  the  Gary  Board  of  Health  labora- 
tory. 

Previous  Illness. 

This  information  may  be  obtained  only  in  case  the  mother  accom- 
panies the  child  and  can  make  apparently  reliable  statements. 

(83-d)  OTHER.  Genenil  diseases  such  as  rheumatism,  malaria, 
intestinal  parasites,  etc. 

Bad  Habits. 

(84)  Such  as  finger  sucking,  masturbation,  nail  biting,  perverted 
appetites,  enuresis,  etc.  Information  probably  can  be  obtained 
only  from  mother  or  teacher. 
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the  measuring  apparatus  was  a  definite  advantage  in  that  the  inch 
lines  across  the  printed  scale  insured  an  accurate  horizontal  position 
of  the  square  because  it  must  not  only  touch  the  top  of  the  head 
firmly  but  also  be  parallel  to  the  longer  lines  across  the  scale. 

The  reclining  length  of  infants  was  taken  by  pushing  the  square 
firmly  against  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  were  held  at  right  angles 
to  the  table. 

Weight. 

For  weighing  children  who  could  stand,  an  upright  beam  scale 
was  used.  Infants  were  weighed  on  a  grocer's  scoop  scale  with  a 
very  heavy  base,  to  which  the  scoop  was  securely  riveted. 

All  weights  were  taken  without  clothes.  The  flannelette  square 
used  as  a  protection  for  the  child  as  he  came  from  the  dressing  room 
was  removed  and  held  in  front  of  him  by  the  mother  or  nurse  as  a 
screen  while  the  weight  was  taken.  So  far  as  possible,  the  weighing 
was  done  by  one  nurse  who  had  been  specially  instructed  in  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  adjusting  the  balance  of  the  scale  several 
times  daily  and  reading  the  record  ^  weight  with  the  beam  hori- 
zontal or  at  mid-balance.  After  the  physical  examination  the  child 
was  reweighed,  and  the  second  reading  was  checked  up  with  the 
original  figures  before  entry  was  made  on  the  record  form. 

The  height  and  weight  table  used  as  a  standard  was'that  prepared 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  during 
the  Children's  Year  campaign,  the  averages  for  children  at  birth  and 
for  bojrs  at  3  months  having  been  taken  from  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt's 
figures  from  original  observation;  those  for  children  aged  6  to  48 
months,  from  the  anthropometric  table  compiled  by  F.  S.  Crum;  and 
those  for  children  aged  5  to  7  years,  inclusive,  from  Bowditch.  Since 
all  the  children  included  in  this  study  were  weighed  without  clothing 
and  the  Bowditch  figures  included  weight  of  clothing,  it  was  necessary 
to  deduct  from  the  latter  the  average  weight  of  clothes  (Bowditch's 
averages.)  ^° 

In  order  to  economize  time  as  well  as  to  eliminate  possible  errors 
through  hasty  computation,  this  table  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
examining  physicians,  weights  being  shown  in  half-year  periods, 
decimal  or  fractional  pounds  being  changed  to  ounces  and  decimal 
inches  to  fractional  inches.  Weights  10  per  cent  below  the  accepted 
averages  were  also  computed  and  arranged  in  a  column  parallel  to 
the  corresponding  averages.  The  saving  of  time,  the  elimination  of 
the  possible  chances  of  mathematical  error,  and  the  uniformity  of 
method  made  possible  are  obvious.  The  adapted  table  is  here  given, 
since  it  offers  some  practical  suggestions,  although  its  form  could  be 
more  conveniently  arranged. 

^•Sm  The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by  L.  Emmett  Uolt,  M.  D.,  p.  i».    New  York,  1918. 
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removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  was  made;  but  it  was  recommended 
that  the  child  be  examined  again  by  a  throat  speciaUsty  and  the 
throat  conditions  watched. 

The  following  was  the  basis  on  which  recommendations  were  made 
for  the  removal  of  (1)  tonsils,  (2)  adenoids,  or  (3)  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

1.  Indications  for  removal  of  tonailB: 

(a)  Greatly  enlarged  tonailB,  practically  filling  the  throat  and  making  breathing 

difGicult;  or 
(6)  Moderately  enlarged  tonsiLs  with  repeated  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  four  or 

five  a  year;  or 
(e)  Moderately  enlarged  tonsils  with  a  severe  systemic  infection,  such  as 

heart,  jbints,  etc. ;  or 

(d)  Greatly  enlarged  submaxillary  glands,  together  with  moderately  enlarged 

tonsils. 

(e)  Diseased  tonsils;  i.  e.,  showing  cheesy  plugs. 

Where  moderately  enlarged  tonsils  were  found  but  the  above 
positive  indications  were  not  present,  no  recommendations  lor 
removal  were  made. 

2.  Indications  for  removal  of  adenoids: 

(a)  Marked  mouth  breathing  with  adenoid  fades,  in  absence  of  other  causes 

of  nasal  obstruction. 
(6)  History  of  habitual  snoring  and  mouth  breathing  at  night  (only  to  be 

obtained  where  the  mother  was  present  at  the  examination). 

(c)  Chronic  nasal  discharge  with  marked  excoriation  of  the  Up  (simple  colds 

excluded). 

(d)  Marked  retraction  of  the  ear  drums. 

(«)  Soft  palate  standing  off  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

3.  Indications  for  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids: 

The  indications  here  would  be  a  combination  of  those  of  (1)  and  (2). 

'  A  digital  examination  for  adenoids  was  not  undertaken  in  making 
these  examinations,  as  it  was  not  considered  feasible.  In  all  cases 
where  a  child  was  examined  to  see  whether  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  was  indicated,  or  whether  the  case 
should  merely  be  watched,  an  examination  of  the  drum  membrane 
was  made. 

Mouth  breathing  not  of  marked  degree  (i.  e.,  that  which  has  not 
caused  any  facial  deformity  and  that  of  a  child  who  breathes  through 
his  nose  during  the  examination,  even  though  he  has  been  observed 
to  breathe  through  his  mouth  when  not  self-conscious)  was  not  con- 
sidered an  indication  for  removal  of  adenoids.  The  recommenda-" 
tion  in  these  cases  was  that  the  child  be  watched  and  that  a  specialist 
be  consulted  again  if  the  mouth  breathing  continued. 
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Children  of  foreign-bom  white  mothers  constituted  60.7  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  this  study.  The  principal  nationalities  represented 
were  Serbo-Croatian,  Slovak,  Polish,  Magyar,  Italian,  German,  and 
Lithuanian.     (See  General  Table  10,  p.  72.) 

Family  incomes  were  tabulated  in  groups  ranging  from  those  below 
$650  to  those  of  $2,250  and  over.  Practically  two-thirds  of  all  the 
children  of  foreign-bom*  white  parentage  belonged  to  the  lower  in- 
come groups,  i.  e.,  those  under  $1,450.     (See  General  Table  12,  p. 

73.) 

FINDINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Table  II  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  defects  found  and 
their  distribution  according  to  sex.  The  boys  on  the  whole  showed 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  having  defects  than  the  girls,  96.9  com- 
pared with  93.6.  The  large  proportion  of  boys  with  genital  defects 
(47.1  per  cent)  imquestionably  accounts  largely  for  this  variation  be- 
tween the  sexes,  although  dominance  in  defects  of  the  nasopharynx, 
bony  and  muscular  systems,  and  glands  also  helped  to  swell  the  higher 
percentage  for  boys. 

Tablb  II. — Prevalence  of  defects,  hy  sex;  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  given  phyneal 

examination. 
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Both  sexes. 


Boys. 


Num- 
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Without  defects. 

With  disease  or  defect. 


General: 

Underweight  (10  per  cent  and  over) 

Anemia 

Head 
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Open  fontanelle 

Craniotabes 
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Vision  defective 

Diseases  and  defects  other  than  of  vision . 
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Blepharitis. 

stye 

Corneal  ulcer 

Ptosis. 

Corneal  opacities 

Strabismus. 

Ears. 


Hearing  defective. . . . 

Acute  otorrhea 

Chronic  otorrhea 
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Girls. 
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1  In  1,081  cases,  vision  was  not  tested;  hence  this  number  does  not  include  all  possible  cases  of  defective 
vision, 
s  Per  cent  based  on  2,044  cases  tested,  998  boys  and  1,046  girls. 

•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

<  In  1,279  cases,  hearing  was  not  tested;  hence  this  number  does  not  include  all  possible  cases  of  deftetlve 
hearing. 

•  Per  cent  based  on  1,846  cases  tested,  901  boys  and  945  girls. 

•  A  minimum  statement— not  all  children  were  examined  for  this  defect. 
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Torable  showing  than  the  boys,  with  only  3.1  per  cent  free  from 
defect. 

Boys  also  had  the  larger  number  of  defects  per  individual,  44.8 
per  cent  having  5  or  more,  as  compved  with  31.2  per  cent  of  the 
girls.  The  average  number  of  defects  per  child,  based  on  all  those 
who  had  defects,  was  4.2  for  both  sexee,  4.5  for  boys,  and  3.8  for 
girls.  This  average  for  the  different  age  groups  was  as  follows:  For 
the  2-year-old8,  2.7;  for  the  3-year-olds,  3.1;  and  for  the  4-,  5-, 
and  6-year-old3,  3.5,  4.8,  and  5,  respectively.  The  proportion  with 
no  defects  decreased  from  15.1  per  cent  at  2  yeara  to  0.3  per  cent  at 
6  years. 

Table  III. — Number  of  dtf eat,  by  age  tmd  *tx:  ekUdren  t  to  7  j/tarM  t^  age  given  jAiftieal 
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1  Lea  [hail  onMsiiDi  of  I  percent. 
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A  discussion  of  the  findings  in  detail  follows,  the  items  covered  by 
the  examination  appearing  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  record  form. 

HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT. 

The  average  heights  and  weights  of  Gary  boys  and  girls  7  years  of 
age  and  under,  according  to  age,  are  recorded  in  Table  IV.    As  has 

Chabt  I.  ATcnge  belglits  of  boys  from  birth  to  0  years  of  age;  Children's  yatr,  09ty,  Gary  and 

health  conferenoes  oomUnedy  and  Crom. 
Inches. 

fiO 


18 


24 


Months      6  12 

Children's  j'ear 
Qary  health  conferences 
Gary  and  other  health  conferences 
Crum 


30 


30 


42 


48 


54 


00 


7S 


already  been  stated,  these  figures  represent  the  results  of  stripped 
examinations,  in  which  measiu'ements  were  made  uniformly  and 
were  carefully  verified.  These  figures  are  lower  throughout  than 
Crum's  and  Bowditch's,  which  were  used  as  standards  at  the  exami- 
nations, and  also  lower  than  the  averages  obtained  from  the  figures 
submitted  by  doctors  and  nurses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  Children's  Year  campaign. 
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children  in  other  parts  of  the  country^  were  more  largely  represented 
in  the  group  tabulated  than  in  the  total  population  under  6  yean 
of  age. 

The  Gary  heights  and  weights,  however,  as  already  stated,  wen 
based  upon  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  city  under 
6  years  of  age,  and  there  was  therefore  less  chance  for  these  averages 
to  be  influenced  by  any  biased  selections. 

Chabt  in.  Average  weights  of  boys  from  birth  to  6  years  of  age;  Chfldren's  yesr,  Gary,  Oary 

and  health  conferenoes  combined,  and  Ormn. 
Poands. 


40 


ao 


20 


10 


e 

_^^  ^ 

• 

i::^ 

\  ^ 

r^ 

^ 

?^ 

..y 

r^'' 

,w^ 

?^ 

,* 

J*.^^  *' 
y^^ 

# 

# 

J-* 

¥ 

} 

t 

1 

18 


24 


Months      6  12 

Children's  year 
Oary  health  conferences 
Gary  and  other  health  conferences 
Cram 


30 


36 


42 


48 


54 


60 


72 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Gary  averages  are  for  children  in  a  group 
in  which  the  nationality  composition  varies  considerably  from  that 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  About  three-fifths  of  the  children  under 
7  years  of  age  in  Gary  had  foreign-bom  mothers,  as  compared  with 
only  about  one-fourth  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  principal 
foreign  nationalities  represented  were  the  Slavic  groups — including 
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'  Tw«Dty-llve  eicluded  owing  lo  phjslcml  d«l«?U. 


In  the  absence  of  any  absolute  standard  for  grading  nutrition,  an 
adaptation  of  the  Dunfermline  scale  '*  was  used  in  distinguishing 
four  grades  of  nutrition,  since,  in  addition,  this  STstem  impliea  the 
types  of  remedial  measures  necessary. 

While  the  Dunfermline  system  takes  into  consideration  the  general 
appearance  of  the  child,  including  the  condition  of  the  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  muscle  turgor,  anemia,  posture,  vigor,  etc.,  conditions 
all  necessarily  contributory  to  a  complete  picture  of  nutrition,  any 
test  based  upon  individual  observation  and  judgment  would  produce 


I*  The  tour  KTDiips  arc  distinguialied  b;  tba  DunCgrmUne  sole  u  loUovs:  1.  "Excallail"  mmnfi  tlw 
DUlrlllon  of  s  hnllb;  cbUd  "of  good  sodsl  ataoding."  2.  Children  whtM  nutrition  Iftlls  tuat  ihort  d 
this  standard  an  "good."  1.  ChUdrao  "raqulilni  suptrriildu"  u«  on  tlia  bordwllneot 
manl.    t.  Chl1dr«i"rei]ulrln(malii:allr«aliiuol">TgtboMwbawiuitiltlODliurloiutjlmpali*d. 
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children  of  average  weight  or  above  suggests  the  importance  of  pe- 
riodic physical  examination. 

Based  on  the  weight-height  ratio  alone^  Table  V  indicates  that  at 
least  an  average  condition  of  nutrition  (good  and  excellent)  was  found 
in  90.3  per  cent  of  the  group,  although  only  18.6  per  cent  were  con- 
sidered '*  excellent. '* 

Boys  varied  from  the  average  less  than  girls;  of  the  latter  20.4  per 
cent  were  found  in  the  ''excellent*'  grade  and  10.4  per  cent  in  the 
malnourished  group  (poor  and  very  poor  combined)  in  contrast 
with  the  comparative  percentages  of  16.7  and  9,  among  the  boys. 

Table  V. — Grade  of  ntUrt^ton,  by  age  and  sex;  children  t  to7  years  of  age  given  physical 

exnminatton. 


Age  and  sex. 


BothsexeB. 


2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  6. 

6  years,  under?. 
7years,  undtf  8. 


Boys. 


2  years, 
8  years, 
4  years, 
6  years, 
6  years, 
Tywtfs, 


under  3. 
under  4. 
under  5. 
under  6. 
under?, 
under  8. 


Total 

chU- 

dren. 


3,125 


511 
496 
549 

ee? 

682 
220 

1,555 


QirU. 


261 
251 
274 
33? 
334 
08 

1,670 


2  years, 

3  years, 

4  years, 

5  years, 

6  years, 

7  years, 


under  3. 
under  4. 
under  6. 
under  6. 
under?, 
under  8. 


250 
245 
275 
330 
348 
122 


Grade  of  nutrition. 


ExceUlent. 


Num- 
ber. 


580 


71 

88 

100 

126 

142 

53 

250 


85 
42 

42 
57 
62 
21 

821 


86 
46 
58 

69 
80 
32 


Per 

cent. 


18.6 


13.9 
17.7 
18.2 
18.0 
20.8 
24.1 

16.7 


13.4 
16.7 
15.3 
16.0 
18.6 
21.4 

20.4 


Good. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,242 


355 
349 
393 
497 
402 
156 

1,156 


183 
180 
204 
264 
252 
73 

1,086 


Per 

cent. 


71.7 


00.5 
70.4 
71.6 
74.5 
72.1 
70.0 

74.3 


70.1 
71.7 
74.5 
78.3 
75.4 
74.5 

00.2 


14.4 

18.8 
21.1 
20.9 
23.0 
26.2 


172 
160 
180 
233 
210 
83 


68.8 
60.0 
68.7 
70.6 
60.0 
68.0 


I 


Poor. 


Num- 
ber. 


281 


81 
67 
54 

41 
40 

8 

130 


40 
28 
27 
16 
17 
2 

151 


41 
20 
27 
25 
23 
6 


Per 

cent. 


0.0 


15.0 
11.5 
0.8 
6.1 
&.0 
3.6 

8.4 


1&.3 
11.3 
0.0 
4.7 
5.1 
2.0 

0.6 


16.4 
11.8 
0.8 
7.6 
6.6 
4.0 


Very  poor. 


Num- 
ber. 


22 


4 

2 
2 
3 
8 
3 

10 


3 

1 
1 


3 
2 

12 


1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 


Pfr 

cent. 


0.7 


.« 
.4 
.1 
.4 
1.2 
1.4 

.0 


1.1 
.4 
.4 


.0 
2.0 

.8 


.4 

.4 

.4 

.0 

1.4 

.8 


Classified  according  to  nationality,  the  well  nourished  showed  an 
equal  distribution  among  children  of  native  and  of  foreign-bom  white 
parentage,  although  the  former  group  had  a  slightly  higher  per  cent 
of  "  excellently  "  nourished — ^20.9  as  against  17.  The  highest  per  cent 
of  *' excellently  nourished*'  in  any  nationality  appeared  in  the  Lithu- 
anians (28.9) ,  and  the  highest  per  cent  of  poorly  nourished  appeared 
in  the  Germans  (15.1) .  Colored  children  showed  an  average  condition 
regarding  nutrition. 

The  higher  income  groups  contained  20.5  per  cent  excellently  nour- 
ished children  and  9.4  per  cent  poorly  nourished.  The  lower  income 
groups  contained  16.7  per  cent  excellently  nourished  and  10  per  cent 
poorly  nourished — indicating  that  higher  family  incomes  do  not  nec- 
essarily  imply  more  intelligent  feeding  and  care. 
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the  fifth  year,  and  a  marked  increase  during  the  seventh  year,  when 
16.7  per  cent  showed  unusual  pallor. 

The  percentage  of  anemic  children  was  slightly  higher  among  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  parentage  (8.6)  than  among  those  of  native 
white  parentage  (6.2).  The  colored  children  showed  the  highest 
percentage  (11.3). 

Children  in  the  families  of  income  groups  below  (1,450  showed  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  anemia  (8.4)  than  children  in  the 
families  of  the  groups  where  earnings  were  Jl,450  and  over  (6.5). 

While  pallor  is  generally  considered  a  fairly  constant  sign  in  malnu- 
trition, in  this  study  only  13.9  per  cent  of  the  most  seriously  under- 
weight children  were  considered  anemic. 

VACCINATION. 

Unless  the  mother  was  with  the  child,  no  history  as  to  age  or 
success  of  smallpox  vaccination  was  obtainable,  and  the  presence  of 
a  scar  was  the  evidence  on  which  vaccination  was  checked. 

Table  VIII. —  Vaccination^  by  age  and  sex;  children  f  (c  7  years  of  age  given  physical 

examination. 


Age  and  sox. 


Both  sexes 

2  yenrs,  under  3 

3  years/under  4 

4  years,  under  5.1 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 

Boys 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

5  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 

Girls 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

6  years,  under  6 ^ 

6  years,  under  7 

7  years,  under  8 


Total 
children. 


3,125 


511 
496 
549 
067 
682 
220 

1,555 


281 
251 
274 
337 
334 
98 

1,570 


250 
245 
275 
330 
348 
122 


Vaccinated. 


Number. 


762 


44 

75 
111 
105 
253 

84 

368 


23 
34 
48 
101 
126 
86 

894 


21 
41 
63 
94 

127 
48 


Percent. 


24.4 


&6 
15.1 
20.2 
29.2 
87.1 
38.2 

23.7 


8.8 
13.5 
17.5 

3ao 

87.7 
86.7 

25.1 


8.4 
16.7 
22.9 
2&5 
86.5 
89.8 


Not  vaccinated. 


Number. 


2,858 


467 
421 


470 
428 
186 

1,184 


288 
217 
225 
284 
306 
62 

1,174 


229 
204 
211 
286 
220 
74 


Percent. 


75.5 


91.4 
84.9 
79.4 
7a5 
62.8 
61.8 

76.1 


91.2 
86.5 
82.1 
09.4 
62.8 
68.8 

74.8 


9L6 
88.8 

76.7 
71.6 
63.2 
6a7 


Not 

reported 

whecher 

▼aocJ- 

nated. 


2 
2 
1 


1 
2 


Of  all  the  children  examined,  only  24.4  per  cent  had  been  vacci- 
nated. Early  vaccination,  i.  e.,  by  1  year  of  age,  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  rule,  for  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the  children  between 
2  and  3  years  of  age  had  been  vaccinated.  The  percentage  increased 
with  each  year  of  age,  however,  and  reached  37.1  by  the  seventh  year, 
indicating  that  the  school-entrance  requirement  was  the  principal 
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lent  type.  Open  fontanelles  ranging  in  diameter  from  I  centimeter 
to  2^  centimeters  persisted  in  ISrhildren  in  this  group,  of  whom 
one  was  past  3  years  of  aee. 

EYES. 

It  was  possible  to  test  vision  in  only  about  two-thirds  (2,044  cases) 
of  the  children  who  were  given  physical  examinations,  since  only  the 
exceptional  child  under  3  years  of  age  comprehended  the  test  at  all 
and  only  a  very  small  number  (124)  of  children  under  4  years  did  so. 

Out  of  the  2,044  children  given  vision  teste,  slightly  more  than 
one-third  (36.1  per  cent)  showed  defective  sight  of  varying  degree, 
with  apparently  no  significant  relation  to  age,  although  the  fifth 
year  showed  a  slightly  higher  per  cent  than  any  of  the  others  (39). 
Table  X. — Dtfeet  o/vtwion,  by  agt;  cMIdtwn  llo7  ytar»  of  age  given  phytical  examinaAm. 


The  degree  of  vbual  abnormality  varied  from  slight  defect  of  one 
eye  to  serious  defect  of  one  or  both,  and  even  blindness. 

In  lOS  cases  vision  was  seriously  defective  in  both  eyes  and  the 
need  for  glasses  imperative,  as  shown  by  the  test  and  corroborated 
by  the  specialist.  Of  these  children,  only  10  per  cent  were  wearing 
glasses;  the  other  90  per  cent  were  not  even  cognizant  of  the  need 
for  them. 

Strabismus  was  found  in  2.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  but  cor- 
rective glasses  for  this  defect  were  being  worn  by  only  about  ooe- 
seventh  of  the  children  with  this  defect.  While  fewer  boy»  (33)  than 
girls(43)  had  strabismus,  it  is  worthy  of  comment  that  of  the  11 
children  having  strabismus  and  wearing  glasses  only  1  was  a  boy. 
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EARS. 

It  was  not  possible  to  test  successfully  as  many  children  for  heai^ 
ing  as  for  vision,  as  sufficiently  qoiet  quarters  could  not  always  be 
obtained.  The  total  number  examined  was  about  200  less  than  the 
number  tested  for  vision.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  defective 
hearing,  including  slight  and  serious  defect  of  one  or  both  ears,  was 
only  25,  or  1.4  per  cent  of  those  examined. 

Aside  from  defective  hearing,  the  other  ear  defects  noted  were  25 
cases  of  otorrhea  and  258  cases  of  retracted  ear  drums. 

MOUTH. 
Teeth. 

The  most  conspicuous  single  defect  in  the  entire  preschool  group 
was  carious  teeth.  This  condition  was  found  in  64,7  per  cent  of  the 
children  examined,  the  percentages  increasing  from  21.1  in  the  2-  to 
3-year-oId  children  to  87.7  in  the  6-  to  7-year-olds,  In  the  entire 
group,  83  children  had  decayed  permanent  teeth. 

o  T  ytvi  of  age  gittn  ph^meal 


Information  regarding  previous  dental  attention  showed  that  only 
3.2  per  cent  had  had  any  teeth  filled,  such  a  very  small  proportion 
at  once  indicating  ignorance  regarding  the  importance  of  dental 
attention  for  temporary  teeth.    One  child  under  3  years  of  age  had  a 
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Table  XIV. — Naaopharynqeal  defect,  6y  age  and  iex;  ckildrtn  2  to  7  yeart  of  age  given 

physical  examinati(m--Concluded. 


Nasopharyngeal  defect,  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


fi  years,  under  0. 


0  years,  under  7. 


Num- 
ber. 


667 


With  nasopharyngeal  defect 521 

Defective  tonsils  only ill 

Adenoids  only V7 

DefectiTe  tonsils  with  adenoid^ !  266 

HMi-arch  palate  only 42 

Otner  nasopluuTngeal  defect 5 

Without  nasopharyngeal  defect !  146 


Boys. 


337 


With  nasopharyngeal  defect 274 

Defective  tonmls  only 

Adendds  only 

Defective  tonsUs  with  adenoids 

Hlfi^i-arch  palate  only 

Other  nasopharyngeal  defect 

Without  nasopharyngeal  defect 


Qirls. 


45 
53 
153 
22 
1 
63 

330 


With  nasopharyngeal  defect 

Defective  tonsils  only 

Adenoids  only 

Defective  tonsils  with  adenoids. 


High-arch  palate  only. 
tn< 


Other  nasopharym^eal  defect. 
With  nasophaiyngeal  defect 


247 
66 
44 

113 

20 

4 

83 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


Num- 
ber. 


682 


78.1 
16.6 
14.5 
38.9 
6.3 
.7 
21.9 

100.0 


617 
82 

106 

283 

44 

2 

165 

334 


81.3 
13.4 
15.7 
45.4 
6.5 
.3 
18.7 

loao 


74.8 
20.0 
13.3 
34.2 
6.1 
1.2 
25.2 


268 
40 
62 

143 

22 

1 

66 

%rwo 


249 
42 
44 

140 

22 

1 

99 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


75.8 
12.0 
15.5 
41.5 
6.5 
.3 
24.2 

100.0 


8a2 
12.0 
18.6 
42.8 
6.0 
.3 
19.8 

loao 


7  years,  under  8. 


Num- 
ber. 


220 


Per 

ooit 

distri- 

butlcm. 


loao 


162 
84 
32 
74 
22 


58 
96 


76 
20 
16 
30 
10 


71.6 
12.1 
12.6 
4a2 
6.3 
.3 
28.4 


22 
122 


86 
14 
16 
44 

12 


36 


7S.6 
15.5 
14.5 
33.6 

lao 


26.4 
IOOlO 


77.6 
20.4 
16.3 
3a6 

ia2 


22.4 

loao 


7a5 

1L5 

13.1 

36.1 

9l8 


2916 


Adenoids. 

Adenoids  were  definitely  diagnosed  in  one-third  (33.6  per  cent) 
of  all  children  examined,  while  an  additional  6.6  per  cent  were  con- 
sidered as  probably  having  adenoids,  this  being  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  suggestive  signs,  viz.,  mouth  breathing,  nasal 
discharge  with  excoriation  of  the  nares,  high-arch  palate,  adenoid 
facies,  etc. 

Table  XV. — Adenoid  condition,  by  age  and  sex;  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  given  Tphysied 

examination. 


Adenoid  coaditioo,  and  sex. 


Both  sexes 

With  adenoids  (definite) . . 
With  adenoids  (suspected) 
Without  adenoids 

Boys 

With  adenoids  (definite). . 
With  adenoids  (suspected) 
Without  adenoids 

Oirls 

With  adenoids  (definite) . . 
With  adenoids  (suspected) 
Without  adenoids 


Total  children. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,125 


1,050 

207 

1,858 

1,555 


570 
106 
879 

1,570 


480 
101 
980 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

batkn. 


100.0 


33.6 

6.6 

59. 8 

100.0 


36.7 

6.8 

56.5 

loao 


30.6 

6.4 

63.0 


2 years,  under 3.  Syears,  under 4 


Num- 
ber. 


511 


34 

34 

443 

261 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioQ. 


loao 


6.7 

6.7 

86.7 

loao 


Num- 
ber. 


496 


76 

47 

373 

251 


18 

23 

220 


6.9 

8.8 

84.3 


250  I      100.0 


42 

27 

1S2 

245 


16 

11 

223 


6.4 
4.4 

80.2 


84 

20 

191 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


15.3 

0.5 

75.2 

100.0 


16.7 

ia8 

72.5 

loao 


1S.9 

8.2 
78.0 


4yQais,aiider5. 


Num- 
ber. 


549 


164 
44 

841 

274 


88 

21 
165 

275 


76 

23 

170 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioo. 


loao 


loao 


7.7 
60l2 

loao 
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Malocclusion  and  high-arch  palate  apparently  had  a  direct  relation 
to  mouth  breathing,  since  62.4  per  cent  of  the  children  with  malocclu- 
sion and  65.4  per  cent  of  those  with  high-arch  palate  were  mouth 
breathers. 

(jb)  Nasal  discharge. — Nine  and  sue  tenths  per  cent  of  all  children 
had  what  was  considered  a  chronic  nasal  discharge,  10.1  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  9  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

(c)  Nasal  obstruction, — Thirty-eight  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
children  showed  nasal  obstruction.  Of  the  cases  of  malocclusion 
59.8  per  cent  showed  nasal  obstruction,  as  compared  with  35.5  per 
cent  of  those  without  malocclusion. 

(d)  High-arch  palate. — ^According  to  the  observations  of  the 
examiners,  practically  one-third  of  all  the  children,  1,027  out  of 
3,125,  showed  high-arch  palate.  This  condition  prevailed  in  more 
than  half  (57.4  per  cent)  of  the  cases  of  malocclusion^  and  in  a  still 
higher  percentage  (59.5)  of  the  positive  cases  of  adenoids. 

(e)  Ear  drums. — Retracted  drums,  which  were  considered  a  cor- 
roborative sign  of  adenoids,  were  found  in  258  of  the  cases  examined 
by  the  specialist.  This  is  probably  an  understatement,  since  not 
all  children  were  observed  by  the  specialist.  In  94.6  per  cent  of  the 
children  with  retracted  drums,  adenoids  were  also  found. 

Hearing  appears  to  have  been  only  slightly  impaired  by  retracted 
drums  either  with  or  without  adenoids,  since  it  was  found  to  be 
defective  in  only  8,  or  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  231  cases  of  retracted  ear 
drums  in  which  hearing  was  tested,  as  compared  with  1  per  cent  in 
the  rest  of  the  group. 

(/)  Adenoid  fades. — So-called  typical  adenoid  facies  were  observed 
in  slightly  more  than  one-third  (37.2  per  cent)  of  the  children  having 
adenoids.  This  symptom  was  more  common  in  bojns  and  showed  an 
increase  with  age  to  the  seventh  year. 

Tonsils. 

A  little  less  than  half  (45.4  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  children 
examined  had  tonsils  which  would  generally  be  considered  normal, 
since  they  showed  no  enlargement  or  evidence  of  disease.  More  than 
half  (56.3  per  cent)  the  children  with  abnormal  tonsils  also  had 
adenoids.  Of  the  entire  group  2.5  per  cent,  or  1  in  40,  gave  a  history 
of  having  had  tonsils  removed. 

Slight  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  was  far  more  common  than  other 
tonsillar  affections,  being  found  in  slightly  more  than  one-third 
(34.9  per  cent)  of  the  children.  The  maximum  of  simple  enlargement, 
which  increased  in  prevalence  vdth  each  year  of  age,  was  reached 
during  the  fifth  year,  and  thereafter  a  steady  and  even  decrease  was 
shown.  Possibly  these  findings  suggest  that  enlargement  without 
disease  may  be  merely  a  hyperplasia  of  lymphoid  tissue,  normal  at 
this  period  of  life. 
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Table  XVI. — Condition  of  UmailSj  by  age  and  9ex;  children  t  to7  yean  of  age  given 

physical  examination — Concluded. 


Cooditian  of  tonsils,  and  sex. 


Qirls. 


TonaOs: 

Nonnal 

Defective 

Enlanedonly 

Greatly  enhu^  only . 

Diseased 

Enlarged 

Qreatly  enlarged.. 

Notexuarged 

Removed 


5  years,  under  6. 


Nom- 
ber. 


330 


140 
17» 
109 
15 
55 
37 
18 


11 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


42.4 
54.2 
33.0 

4.5 
Id.  7 
1L2 

5.5 


as 


6  years,  under  7. 


Num- 
ber. 


34S 


153 
182 
78 
24 
80 
50 
28 
2 
13 


Peroent 
distri- 
botloii. 


loao 


44.0 
52.8 
22.4 

0.0 
23.0 
14.4 

8.0 
.8 

3.7 


7  years,  under  8. 


Num- 
ber. 


122 


62 
58 
24 
10 
24 
19 
5 


Peroent 
distri. 
bution. 


loao 


5a8 
47.5 
19.7 

8.2 
19.7 
15.6 

4.1 


L6 


Greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  i.  e.,  those  nearly  filling  the  throat,  were 
found  in  only  8.4  per  cent  of  the  children;  in  one-half  these  cases  ^the 
tonsils  were  also  diseased.  This  d^ree  of  enlargement  also  showed 
definite  increase  with  age. 

Tonsils  considered  ^'diseased"  were  found  in  13  per  cent  of  all  the 
children  in  the  group  and  showed  a  steady  increase  from  2  per  cent 
in  the  2-  to  3-year  group  to  22  per  cent  in  the  6-  to  7-year  group. 

Practically  all  ''diseased*^  tonsils  showed  some  enlargement;  in 
only  six  cases  were  the  tonsils  recorded  as  ''diseased''  but  not  "en- 
larged.'' Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  *' diseased"  tonsils  were 
associated  with  slight  enlargement,  the  other  third  being  recorded  as 
*' greatly  enlarged.'' 

The  standards  adopted  in  this  study  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  removal  of  tonsils  *^  compelled  a  rather  conservative  viewpoint, 
but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  considered  by  the  specialist  that  removal 
was  required  in  39.3  per  cent  of  the  1,626  cases  of  tonsillar  defect. 
Parents  were  instructed  to  keep  the  throats  of  the  remaining  number 
imder  observation. 

Removal  was  recommended  more  commonly  among  the  older  chil- 
dren, the  percentages  based  upon  total  number  of  children  having  de- 
fective tonsils  ranging  from  6.9  at  2  to  3  years,  to  61.9  at  6  to  7  years. 

Removal  of  both  tonsils  and  adenoids  was  recommended  in  57.3 
per  cent  of  the  case«  in  which  both  conditions  were  present.  Re- 
moval of  tonsils  alone  was  necessary  in  but  7.1  per  cent  of  all  cases 
of  defective  tonsils. 

Table  XVII  indicates  a  definite  relation  between  diseased  tonsils 
and  age,  but  apparently  shows  little  relation  between  decayed  teeth 
and  diseased  tonsils. 


"  See  p.  25. 
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Tablb  AYllI. — CovidUion  cf  glandi,  by  age  and  mx;  ddldtm  ttof  ytan  of  age  gitaen 

f^rieal  exammatum. 


Total  flbfldxen. 

2years 

,  under  3. 

8  years,  andar  4. 

4years 

,  under  5. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Peroent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Peroent 

distrir 

button. 

Nnm- 
bw. 

Peroent 

distrf- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Peroent 

distrf- 

butioo. 

Both  S6XB8....... 

3,126 

loao 

511 

loao 

408 

100.0 

549 

loao 

Glands: 

NoopahMtUe 

Palpabfc. 

Enbnnd  or  greatly  enlarged 

Withont  assodated  infecUon. 

With  associated  infecUon 

Boys 

560 
1,887 
908 
143 
785 

1,555 

17.8 
53.3 
28.1 
4.8 
24.5 

loao 

195 

2S0 

68 

26 

40 

261 

3&2 

4&9 

12.9 

5.1 

7.8 

loao 

131 

289 

76 

17 

59 

251 

26i4 
5&3 
15.3 
3.4 
1L9 

loao 

87 
312 
150 

20 
130 

274 

1&8 
88.8 

27.3 

3.8 

23.7 

loao 

Glands: 

Nonpalpable 

Palpabfo. 

Bntonmd  or  greatly  enlarged 

Without  assodated  infection . 

With  associated  infection 

Girls 

260 
808 

489 

74 

415 

1,570 

18.7 
51.8 
3L4 
4.8 
28.7 

loao 

99 
131 
31 
12 
10 

2S0 

37.9 

5a2 

1L9 

4.8 

7.3 

loao 

88 
128 
46 
11 
M 

345 

27.1 
5&0 
17.9 
4.4 
13.6 

UXLO 

32 
180 
83 
11 
71 

375 

1L7 
5614 

SOLO 

10 

SBwO 

loao 

GUmds: 

Nonpalpable 

Palpabb. 

Enlarged  or  greatly  enlarged 

Without  assodated  infection . 

With  assodated  infisction 

290 
861 
419 
69 
350 

1&5 
518 
26.7 
4.4 
22.3 

98 
119 
35 
14 
21 

3a4 

47.8 

14.0 

5.8 

&4 

83 

151 

31 

8 

25 

25l7 

ftl.8 

12.7 

9L4 

ia2 

56 

158 

88 

0 

50 

sac 

58lS 

317 

SL5 

wx. 

5  years 

,  under  8. 

8  years 

,  under  7. 

7  yean 

.nodarO. 

Condition  of  glands,  and : 

Num- 
ber. 

Peroent 

dinri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Peroent 
distri- 
bution. 

Ntom- 
ber. 

Piroent 

distii- 

butSon. 

Both  sexes 

687 

100.0 

682 

loao 

280 

MMLO 

Glands: 

Nonpalpable 

71 
346 
250 

34 
'      218 

337 

lao 

51.9 

37.5 

5.1 

32.4 

loao 

47 
370 
265 

28 
237 

384 

6^9 
513 
38.9 

11 
318 

loao 

10 

100 

101 

18 

88 

08 

&8 

PalpabfeT 

4&5 

Emarimd  or  greatly  enlaiged 

4&0 

Without  associated  infection. , 

&2 

With  assodated  infection 

17.7 

Boys 

ioa« 

Glands: 

Nonpalpable 

Pahwble. 

1 

36 

1      165 

136 

17 

119 

330 

ia7 

40.0 

4a4 

5.0 
35.3 

loao 

18 
168 
148 

13 
135 

348 

5.4 
5a3 
413 

3.9 
4a4 

loao 

7 
44 

47 
10 
37 

123 

7.1 
419 

EnSirged  or  greatly  enlarged 

Without  assodated  infection . . 

4flL0 

las 

With  associated  inlection 

37.8 

Girls 

lOHO 

Glands: 

Nonpalpable 

Palpable 

En&rged  or  greatly  enlarged 

35 

181 

114 

17 

97 

lao 

54.8 

34.5 

5.2 

29.4 

29 
202 
117 

15 
102 

&3 
58.0 
33.6 

13 
29.3 

12 
56 
54 

8 
46 

918 
45.9 
413 

Without  associated  infection . . 

8^8 

With  assodated  infection 

37.7 
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Twenty-one  boys  and  39  ^la  were  found  to  have  thyroid  enlarge- ' 
ment,  a  condition  unusual  for  children  of  theee  ages,  althoiigh  fwrly 
common  at  later  ages  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Apparently  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  findings  in 
r^axd  to  the.other  gland  groups.  Occipital  glands  were  "  palpable  " 
in  only  21  cases  (0,7  per  cent)  and  "enlai^ed"  in  only  2,  The 
axillary  group  of  glands  were  "palpable"  in  3.2  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
and  enlai^ed  in  only  0.4  per  cent.  "Palpable"  epitrochlear  glands 
were  reported  in  2  boys. 

Correlations  to  determine  any  existing  relations  between  the 
condition  of  the  glands  and  other  physical  factors  were  made.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  connection  between  glandular  enlargement  and 
underweight;  in  fact,  a  higher  percentage  (20.1)  of  those  10  per  cent 
or  more  underweight  had  normal  glands  than  of  those  of  average  or 
above  average  weight  (17.6).  Similarly,  a  higher  percentage  (29.1) 
of  "enlarged"  glands  was  found  in  children  of  average  wdght,  or 
above,  than  in  those  10  per  cent  or  more  below  average  (27.4  per  cent). 

Of  243  pale  or  anemic  children,  133  (64.7  per  cent)  had  "palpable" 
glands  and  98  (40.3  per  cent)  had  "enlarged  "  glands. 

Glandular  defects  showed  more  striking  difference  according  to 
nationality  than  did  other  defects,  being  found  in  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  parentage  and  in  only  23.5  per  cent  of  those 
of  native  parentage.  The  highest  percentage  having  glandular 
defects  (47)  was  found  among  the  Lithuanians. 


•  Not  shown  where  ban*  1» 
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Abnormal  skin  conditions  were  more  common  in  the  older  children, 
14.1  per  cent  in  the  seventh  year  or  laier  as  compared  with  4.9  per 
cent  during  the  third  year. 

No  marked  relation  was  shown  between  underweight  and  abnormal 
skin  condition,  but  malnutrition,  plus  skin  defects,  was  found  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  high  per  cent  of  anemia.  The  increase  in  skin 
defects  was  from  zero  among  the  '* excellent'*  to  21.6  per  cent  among 
the  ''good,  '*  27.3  per  cent  among  the  ''poor, "  and  60  per  cent  among 
the  "very  poor." 

Children  of  foreign-bom  mothers  were  more  commonly  subject  to 
abnormal  skin  conditions  than  those  of  native  parents,  the  percent- 
ages being  13.2  and  4.9,  respectively.  The  groups  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  this  defect  most  nearly  approached  that  of  the  native 
white  group  were  the  German,  with  5.8  per  cent;  and  the  Polish,  with 
7.1  pinr  cent;  a  maximum  of  22.9  per  cent  was  reached  among  the 
Italian  and  the  Lithuanian. 

Cotrelations  with  incomes  show  definitely  that  the  children  of  the 
more  prosperous  families  were  freer  from  abnormal  skin  conditions 
than  those  in  the  iDwer-income  groups;  the  percentage  of  children  in 
whom  such  conditions  were  found  decreased  from  16.4  among  families 
where  the  father  earned  less  than  $850  to  only  5.6  in  the  group  where 
the  fathers  earned  $2,250  or  more.  Low  standards  of  living,  including 
lack  of  bathing  facilities,  ignorance  as  to  proper  care  and  habits  of  the 
body  and  proper  food,  etc.,  prevailed  to  a  greater  degree  among  the 
families  of  the  low-income  groups. 

ABDOMEN. 

Abdominal  distension  was  most  frequently  observed  in  the  younger 
children,  being  present  in  19.8  per  cent  of  those  in  their  third  year  of 
age.  A  gradual  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  this  defect  was  notice- 
able in  each  succeeding  age  group.  This  condition  was  evenly  dis- 
tributed according  to  sex. 

Distended  abdomen  was  more  commonly  observed  in  children  with 
rachitic  defects  (23.1  per  cent)  than  in  nonrachitic  children  (11  per 
cent) . 

Table  XXI. — Distended  abdofnen.  by  age  and  sex;  children  i  to  7  years  of  age  given 

physical  examination. 


Age  and  sex. 


Total 
children. 


Both  aezes 3, 125 

2  yean,  under  3 i  fill 

3  years,  under  4 496 

4  years,  under  6 549 

5  years,  under  6 667 

0  jrears,  under  7 682 

7  years,  under  8 i  220 


With  distended 
abdomen. 


Number. 


423 


Percent. 


101 
76 
70 
77 
74 
26 


13.5 


19.8 
15.1 
12.8 
11.6 

ia9 

11.8 


Without 
distend- 
ed abdo- 


2,702 


410 
421 
479 
600 


194 
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Table  XXII. — Defects  of  bony  and  muscular  ti/stem,  by  age  and  sex:  children  f  to7 

years  of  age  given  physical  examtnation — Concluded. 


Age  and  sex. 


5  yean,  under  6. 

6  years,  under?. 

7  years,  under  8. 


Total 
children. 


Oirls. 


337 

334 

06 

1,670 


2]rears, 

3  3rear8, 

4  years, 

5  years, 

6  years, 

7  years, 


under  3. 
under  4. 
under  5. 
under  6. 
under  7. 
under  8. 


250 
245 
275 
330 
348 
122 


With  defects  of 
booy  and  mus- 
cular system. 


Number. 


183 

208 

63 

500 


50 
68 
03 
141 
175 
63 


Percent. 


54.3 
62.3 
64.3 

38.2 


23.6 
27.8 
33.8 
42.7 

sas 

51.6 


Without 
deiecis 
of  bony 

and  mu-^ 

cular 
system. 


154 

126 

35 

071 


101 
177 
182 
180 
173 
50 


On  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  boys  (45.6)  with  defects  of  the 
bony  and  muscular  systems,  exceeded  that  of  girls  (38.2). 

In  general,  the  incidence  of  these  defects  in  the  various  weight 
groups  was  not  sufficiently  uniform  to  suggest  any  definite  correlation 
with  weight.     (See  general  Table  5,  p.  68.) 

Bony  defects  of  rachitic  origiii. 

Since  a  large  niunber  of  the  bony  defects  were  considered  to  be 
of  rachitic  origin,  tabulations  based  on  this  causative  factor  were 
made. 

Bony  defects  tabulated  as  ''imquestionably"  the  result  of  rickets 
were:  Beaded  ribs,  Harrison's  groove,  enlarged  epiphyses,  pigeon 
breast,  craniotabes,  and  lumbar  kyphosis  if  it  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  group  of  ''probable  signs"  of  rickets  such  as  large  square 
head  or  open  fontanelle  after  18  months  of  age.  Bowlegs  or  knock- 
knees  were  considered  as  merely  additional  evidence  of  rickets  and, 
imless  other  rachitic  signs  appeared  with  them,  were  disregarded. 
In  combination  with  lumbar  kyphosis  they  were  called  unquestion- 
able signs  of  rickets. 

Three  himdred  and  eighty-eight  children  (12.4  per  cent)  were  con- 
sidered as  having  defects  definitely  the  result  of  rickets,  while  an 
additional  79  children  (2.5  per  cent)  had  defects  ''probably  of  rachitic 
origin,^'  bringing  the  total  of  those  having  defects  possibly  due  to 
early  rickets  to  14.9  per  cent. 

Rickets  is  usually  conceded  to  be  a  disease  of  infancy,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  disappear  early  imder  proper  dietary  and  hygienic 
conditions;  hence  the  prevalence  and  persistence  of  these  excessively 
high  percentages  probably  due  to  rickets  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  corrective  measures  of  diet,  hygiene,  and  environment  had  not 
entered  into  the  lives  of  this  preschool  group.  This  conclusion  is 
perhaps  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  these  defects  showed 
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below  average  weight  for  height  had  one  or  more  postural  defects,  as 
contrasted  with  20.4  per  cent  of  those  whose  weight  was  average  or 
above. 

Table  XXIII. — Postural  defects^  by  age  and  sex;  children  2  to  7  years  of  age  given  physical 

examination. 


Age  and  sex. 


Both  sexes 

2  yean,  under  Z. . 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  6. 

6  years,  under  7. 

7  years,  under  8. 

Boys 

2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  6. 

6  years,  under  7. 

7  years,  under  8. 

Girls 

2  years,  under  3. 

8  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  6. 
0  years,  under  7. 
7  years,  under  8. 


Total 
children. 


3,125 


511 
496 
549 
667 
682 
220 

1,556 


261 
251 
274 
337 
334 
96 

1,570 


250 
245 
275 
330 
348 
122 


l^th  postural  de- 
fects. 


Number. 


796 


56 

68 

117 

220 

255 

77 

418 


30 
40 
56 
125 
131 
36 

375 


26 
28 
61 
95 
124 
41 


Far  cent. 


25.4 


11.0 
13.7 
2L3 
33.0 
87.4 
SS.0 

2B.9 


11.5 
1&9 
2a4 
37.1 
8».3 
36.7 

23.9 


ia4 

1L4 
22.2 
2a8 
35.6 
33.6 


without 
postural 
defects. 


2,382 


455 
428 
432 
447 
427 
143 

1,1S7 


281 
2U 
2U 
212 


1,196 


217 
214 


224 

81 


Among  the  colored  the  percentage  of  postural  defects  was  very 
high — 52.1;  among  the  children  of  native  white  parentage  it  was 
21.8,  and  among  those  of  foreign-bom  white  parentage  it  was  26.6. 

The  influence  of  environment  and  living  standards  upon  develop- 
ment as  reflected  in  faidty  posture  is  shown  by  the  incidence  of  the 
highest  per  cent  of  postural  defects  in  the  lower  wage  group;  this 
per  cent  was  27.6  in  families  whose  incomes  were  less  than  $1,450, 
as  contrasted  with  22.1  per  cent  in  families  whose  incomes  were 
$1,450  or  over.     (See  General  table  4,  p.  67.) 

Arch  measurements. 

Since  there  appeared  to  be  no  standard  for  grading  flat  foot,  and 
since  anatomical  data  regarding  arches  in  children's  feet  were  notably 
lacking,  the  suggestion  of  a  prominent  orthopedist  that  the  study 
include  a  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  arches  in  children  was 
carried  out.  (See  instructions,  p.  20.)  The  results  are  herewith 
given  without  any  attempt  at  interpretation,  since  obviously  other 
and  more  detailed  investigations  on  the  subject  must  follow  before 
the  material  in  this  report  can  be  evaluated. 
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Functional  speech  defects  were  noted  in  1.7  per  cent  of  the  children, 
practically  equally  distributed  according  to  sex.  They  were  chiefly 
stammering,  stuttering,  and  lisping,  with  a  few  cases  of  poor  articu- 
lation. 

MENTAL  CONDITION. 

No  mental  tests  were  conducted  in  connection  with  this  study. 
K  the  observations  of  the  examining  physicians  of  nurses  led  to  even 
a  suspicion  of  abnormality,  the  observations  were  supplemented  by 
information  gained  from  the  teacher,  the  mother,  or  the  school 
physician  who  conducted  mental  tests.  Nineteen  apparent  mental 
defectives  and  18  suspected  cases  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
physicians  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

GENTTAIIA. 

An  astonishingly  high  per  cent  of  genital  defects  was  found  in 
boys,  due  almost  entirely  to  adherent  or  contracted  prepuce,  there 
being  437  cases  (28.1  per  cent)  of  the  former  and  289  (18.6  per  cent) 
of  the  latter.  There  were  recorded  only  22  cases  (1.4  per  cent)  of 
other  abnormalities  of  the  genitalia  than  of  the  prepuce. 


The  data  from  this  study  are  submitted  merely  as  the  results  of 
careful  routine  physical  examinations  based  upon  somewhat  stand- 
ardized methods. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  conclusions,  since  the  findings 
point  very  definitely  to  the  need  for  further  consecutive  study  of  the 
child  before  correlations  between  existing  physical  defects  and  their 
possible  causes  may  be  determined.  Studies  of  racial,  economic, 
and  environmental  factors,  breast  feeding,  growth,  intercurrent  dis- 
eases, diet,  sleep,  and  reV^reation,  correlated  with  the  objective 
findings  of  periodic  physical  examinations  covering  the  period  from 
birth  to  school  age,  would  imdoubtedly  add  a  great  deal  to  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  physical  development  of  the  child  and  the  factors 
which  modify  it.  Such  studies  would  also  in  time  afford  a  means 
of  evaluating  present  efforts  in  the  field  of  child  hygiene. 


APPENDIXES. 
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An  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  defects  as  given  in  Table  11  A 
a  fairly  even  distribution  as  to  sex  except  in  defects  of  the  geuKi 
where  a  marked  difference  between  boys  and  girls  occurs. 

Table  II. — Prevalence  of  disease  or  defects^  by  sex;  chUdrtn  under  t  icari  ffm 

physica  (  examination. 


Disease  or  defect. 


Both  sexes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total. 


Without  defect 

With  disease  or  defect 

(teneral: 

Underweight  (10  per  cent  and  o\'er) 

Anemia 

Head 

Abnormal  shape 

open  fontanel  (children  1^  to  2  years  of  age) 
Eyee: 

Diseases  and  defects  other  than  of  \ision 

Conjunctivitis , 

Blepharitis 

Stye 

Ptosis 

Corneal  opacities 

Straliismus 

Blindneits  (one  eye) 

Ears 

Acute  otorrhea 

Chronic  otorrhea 

Mouth 

Decayed  toetli 

Malocchision 

Xaso-pharynx 

Defective  toa«ils 

Adenoids  (definite) 

Adenoids  (suspected) 

Olandj): 

Enlarged  or  greatly  enlarped 

Submaxillary 

('er\1cal 

Axillary 

Inguinal 

Heart 

Heart  disease 

(Questionable  heart  diM^ane 

Luncs 

Lung  disease 

Questionable  lung  disou;(e 

Skin 

Eczema 

Impetigo 

Infected  sores 

Ringworm 

Scars 

Abdomen 

Distended  abdomen 

Enlarged  liver 

Hernia 

Bony  and  muscular  system 

Beaded  ribs 

Pigeon  breast 

Harrison's  groove 

Enlorged  epiphyses 

Round  shoulders 

Winged  scapul>p 

ixMrdosis 

Knock-knee 

Bowtegs 

Clubfeet 

Arthritis 

Paralysis 

Mentality 

Defect  apparent 

Defeat  suspected 

Genitalia:  Boys 

Prepudal  defects 

Defects  other  than  those  of  prepuce 

Genitalia:  Girls: 

Vaginal  discharge 


004 


2K1 
713 

262 
22 

172 
26 
40 


3 
2 

1 

2 

2 
13 

1 

8 

2 

6 
26 
16 
12 
225 
1S2 
22 
31 

38 
16 
22 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

6 

26 
14 

2 
10 

1 

2 
ISO 
121 

1 
3S 

ir> 
II 

2 

10 

s 

3  ! 
1 
4 
1 
121 
2 
2 
1 
7 
2 
5 


Per 

cent. 


100.0 


28.3 
71.7 

26.4 
2.2 

17.3 
2.5 
4.0 

2.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

1.3 

.1 

.8 

.2 

.6 

2.6 

1.6 

1.2 

22.6 

18.3 

2.2 

3.1 

3.8 

1.6 

2.2 

.1 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.0 

.4 

.5 

2.6 

1.4 

.2 

1.0 

.1 

.2 

15.1 

12.2 

.1 

3.8 

13.6 

1.1 

.2 

1.0 

.8 

.3 

.1 

.4 

.1 

12.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.7 

.2 

.6 


Nnm- 


5M 


68 
461 

152 
13 
80 

le 


14 
8 
1 


8 
'6 


6 

15 

10 

5 

120 

101 

17 

17 

23 
0 

14 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
7 
4 
3 

14 
7 
2 
6 
1 
1 

71 

56 
1 

10 

81 
7 
2 
8 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 

72 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
374 
371 
7 


ion.0 


12.0 
88.0 


NOi- 


.4 


1.6 


1.0 


1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
34.0 
10.8 
8.2 
8.2 

4.4 

1.7 

2.7 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.2 
.2 

1.8 
.8 
.6 

2.7 

1.8 
.1 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

13.5 

10.7 

.2 

S.O 
15.5 

1.3 
.4 

1.5 

1.0 

.4 

.2 

.6 

.2 

13.7 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.8 

.4 

.4 

71.4 

70.8 

1.3 


218 


20.0 

Ul 

2.6 

1 

17.0 

n 

8.1 

• 

4.8 

II 

2.7 

1 

.6 

.2 

1 

u 


81 

I 

14 

16 
7 
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PHTSIGAL  STATUS  OF  PBESCHOOL.  CHILDBEK. 


A  table  showing  the  amount  of  deviation  from  average  weight  for 
height  in  children  under  2  years  of  age  is  given  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  the  preschool  group. 

Table  IV. — Deviation  from  average  weight  for  height^  by  age  and  iex;  children  under  t 

years  of  age  given  phyncal  examination. 


Deviation  from  average  weight 
for  height. 


Both  sexes 

Average  and  above 

Below  average 

Less  than  7  per  cent 

7  per  cent,  less  than  10. . 

10  per  cent  and  over 

Bo]^ 

Average  and  above 

Below  average 

Less  than  7  per  cent 

7  per  cent,  less  than  10. . 

10  per  cent  and  over 

Girls 

Average  and  above 

Below  average 

Less  than  7  per  cent 

7  per  cent,  less  than  10. . 

10  per  cent  and  over 


Total 
children. 


Nam- 
ber. 


994 


807 
6K7 
279 
146 
262 

624 


165 
350 
139 
68 
}52 

470 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


30.9 
60.1 
2&1 
14.7 
26.4 

100.0 


Under  6 
months. 


Nam- 
ber. 


214 


96 
118 
49 
24 
45 

113 


31.5 
6&5 
26w5 
18.0 
29.0 

100.0 


142 
828 
140 
78 
110 


30.2 
69.8 
29.8 
16.6 
23.4 


42 
71 
29 
14 
28 

101 


54 

47 
20 
10 
17 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


44.9 
55.1 
22.9 
11.2 
21.0 

loao 


37.2 
62.8 
25.7 
12.4 
24.8 

loao 


53.5 
46.5 
19.8 
9.9 
16.8 


6  months,  1 
thanl 


Num- 
ber. 


278 


86 
192 
73 
44 
75 

146 


51 
95 
29 
23 
43 

132 


85 
97 
44 
21 
32 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


3a9 

60.1 
26.3 
1&8 
27.0 

100.0 


1  year,  less 
than  1|  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


245 


57 

188 

63 

37 

88 

128 


34.9 
65.1 
19.9 
15.8 
29.5 

100.0 


28 
100 
34 
15 
61 

117 


26^5 
73.5 
83.3 
15.9 
24.2 


88 
29 
22 
87 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


1)  years,  less 
than  2  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


SS7 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


loao 


23.3 
76.7 
25.7 
15.1 
35.9 

loao 


21.9 
78.1 
26.6 
1L7 
89.8 

loao 


24.8 
75.2 
24.8 
18.8 
8L0 


08 
180 
9i 
41 
54 

137 


44 

93 
47 
16 

ao 

120 


24 
96 
47 
25 
34 


26.5 
73.5 
86.6 
16.0 
21.0 

loao 


82.1 
67.9 
34.1 

n.7 

2L9 
100.0 


20.0 
80.0 
89.2 
20.8 
30.0 


Anemia. 

Of  the  children  under  2  years  of  age,  only  2.2  per  cent  showed  suf- 
ficient pallor  to  be  considered  anemic.  PiJlor  increased  with  age,  as 
did  the  number  of  defects,  and  was  more  common  in  boys  than  in 
girls.    The  percentage  was  also  higher  in  underweight  children. 

Vaccination. 

Only  24,  or  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  children  imder  2  years  of  age  had  been 
vaccinated. 

Head. 

Measurements  showed  only  13  heads  of  abnormal  size,  7  small  and 
6  largo,  in  the  994  children  of  this  age  group,  a  percentage  of  1.3. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  palpation  of  fontanels.  Four 
cases  of  completely  closed  fontanels  were  noted  in  infants  imder  6 
months,  and  15  in  the  period  6  months  to  1  year.  There  were  49 
cases  of  open  fontanel  in  infants  between  18  months  and  2  years  of 
ago. 

Eyes. 

Obviously,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data  regarding  vision  in  this 
group;  but  23  infants,  or  2.3  per  cent,  showed  eye  defects,  the  pro- 
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Mouth  breaihing  increased  from  3.6  per  cent  in  the  6  months  to  1 
year  period  to  10.1  per  cent  in  the  18  months  to  2  years  period. 

High-arch  palate  showed  a  gradual  development  after  6  months 
of  ago,  the  majority  of  cases  being  pronounced  enough  for  recording 
only  after  1  year  of  age. 

Tonsils, — Enlargement  of  tonsils  increased  with  ftge  from  4.7  per 
cent  under  6  months  to  31.9  per  cent  from  18  months  to  2  years. 
To  what  extent  the  so-recorded  "enlarged  tonsils''  may  have  been  a 
normal  hyperplasia  of  lymphoid  tissue  needs  to  be  verified  by  further 
observations;  but  only  1  infant  in  the  group  was  considered  to 
have  greatly  enlarged  tonsils  and  only  1  had  diseased  tonsils. 

Removal  of  tonsils  was  advised  in  only  4  cases  of  the  182  defective, 
3  of  these  being  accompanied  by  adenoids. 

Adenoids. — The  prevalence  of  adenoids  increased  with  age,  even 
during  the  period  of  infancy.  Adenoids  were  definitely  diagnosed  in 
22  cases  (2.2  per  cent),  and  s3rmptoms  such  as  mouth  breathing  and 
high-arch  palate  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  "suspected  or  probable"  ade- 
noids in  31  cases  (3.1  per  cent);  thus  the  number  of  infants  having 
definite  or  probable  adenoids  amounted  to  5.3  per  cent. 

Removal  of  adenoids  was  recommended  in  a  total  of  9  cases,  6 
being  combined  with  defective  tonsils.  Only  1  case  of  adenoids 
requiring  removal  was  found  m  a  child  under  1  year  of  age. 

Glands. 

In  66  per  cent  of  the  eoitire  group  of  infants  the  glands  were  not 
even  "palpable,''  and  only  3.8  per  cent  had  actually  "enlarged" 
glands. 

Table  VI. — Condition  of  tonsils,  by  age;  children  under  :2  years  of  age  given  phy steal 

examination. 


Total 
children. 

Under  6 
mouths. 

6  months, 
under  1  year. 

1  year,  undo* 
li  years. 

H  yearSfUnder 
2  years. 

Condition  of  tonsils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distrir 

bu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bu- 
Uon. 

Total 

994 

loao 

214 

100.0 

278 

100.0 

245 

loao 

257 

IOOlO 

Normal 

811 

1 

182 

180 

1 

1 

81.6 

.1 

18.3 

18.1 

.1 

.1 

204       95.3 

248 

89.2 

185 

7&6 

174 
1 

82 

81 

1 

fi7  7 

Removed,  not  defective 

.4 

Defective 

10 
10 

4.7 
4.7 

30 
29 

10.8 

ia4 

60 
60 

24.5 
24.5 

31  0 

Enlarged  only 

31  5 

Greatly  enlarged  only 

.4 

Diseased  and  enlarged 

.    1 

1 

.4 

1 

That  the  size  of  the  glands  gradually  but  markedly  increased  with 
age  is  shown  by  the  percentage  *' palpable/'  as  follows:  7.9  per  cent 
under  6  months,  25.5  per  cent  from  6  months  to  a  year,  38.4  per  cent 
from  1  year  to  18  months,  and  45.9  per  cent  from  18  months  to  2 
years. 
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BoDjaad  mwcnbri^frtenL 

Positive  signs  ^  upon  which  definite  diagnoses  of  rickets  were 
based  were  found  in  22  cases  (2.2  per  cent).  Fifty-three  additional 
cases  having  one  or  more  suggestive  signs  were  recorded  ^'probably 
rachitic."  '  No  cases  were  noted  in  the  group  under  6  months  of  age; 
7  of  the  children  classified  as  radiitic  were  between  6  months  and 
1  year,  9  were  between  1  year  and  1^  years,  and  59  (78.7  per  cent 
of  all  those  with  rickets)  were  over  18  months. 

Of  the  rachitic  children  12.1  per  cent  had  defective  tonsils,  as 
compared  with  6.6  per  cent  of  those  showing  no  evidence  of  rickets. 

Table  VIII. — RieheU,  by  age  and  ux;  children  under  t  years  of  age  given  phyeioal 

eocamination. 


Af^andMx. 


BothsexM. 


UndierOBMntlis 

6  monUu,  umkr  1  jaw . 
1  ymr,  under  1|  j«an. . 
1|  y«ars,  under  lymn.. 


Boys. 


U  nder  6  mon  Uis 

6  months,  undtr  1  year. 
1  year,  under  1|  years. . 
If  yean,  under  3  years. . 


ITotal 
children. 


9H 

M5 
AM 


Girls. 


113 
14B 
128 
137 

470 


Under  6  montbi 

6  monUis,  under  1  year. 
1 3^ear,  under  llyears. . 
1}  years,  under  2  years., 


101 


117 
UO 


With 


Num- 
ber. 


22 


4 

6 

12 

14 


8 
4 

7 

8 


1 
2 
6 


Per 

cent. 


2.2 


L4 
2.4 

4.7 

2.7 


2.1 

8.1 
3.1 

L7 


.8 
L7 
4.2 


With  probable 
rickets. 


Without  rickets. 


Num- 
ber. 


58 


cent. 


5.8 


8 

8 

47 


2 

1 

24 


LI 

L2 

18.8 

3^2 


1.4 
.8 

17.5 

5.5 


1 
2 

28 


.8 

1.7 

10.2 


Num- 
ber. 


cent. 


019 
214  < 

ril 


108 


lU 
141 


100 


101 
130 

m 

02 


02.5 

loao 

07.5 

oas 

77.0 
08.2 


loao 

06.6 
06.1 
77.4 

03.8 


uao 

08.5 
06w6 
70.7 


Table  IX. — RiekeUt  by  condUian  of  tantiU;  children  under  2  years  of  age  given 

ph^skal  examination. 


Cooditioo  of  tonsils. 

Total 
children. 

With  rickets. 

WithpTcbOble 
ric&flU. 

Without  rteksti. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Total 

004 

23 

2.2 

53 

5.8 

910 

02.5 

Normal 

«1 

1 

182 

180 

1 

1 

16 

XO 

37 

4.6 

738 

1 
160 
16» 

1 
1 

08  6 

Removed,  not  defective 

Defoctive! 

6 
6 

3.3 
3.3 

16 
16 

8L8 
8.0 

37.0 

Enlarged  only 

8f.8 

Oreatly  enlaiyed  only 

Diseased  and  enlarssd 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  leM  than  SO. 


Of  the  rachitic  children  10.7  per  cent  showed  ''enlarged"  glands, 
38.7  per  cent  ''palpable"  glands,  50.7  per  cent  nonpalpable  glands, 
as  compared  with  3.3  per  cent,  29.5  per  cent,  and  67.2  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  nonrachitic  children. 


*  Forsisns,seepa|{e56. 

sSeepa|{e58. 
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2  INFANT  MOBTALITY. 

birth-registration  area,*  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  100/  while 
Gary's  rate  for  the  same  period  was  142.* 

METHOD. 

As  in  former  studies  of  infant  mortality  the  Gary  study  is  based 
upon  births  that  occurred  in  the  city  during  a  selected  year,  1916, 
and  upon  the  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  among  this  group  of  children. 
The  year  1916  was  chosen  because  by  January  1,  1918,  when  the 
study  was  begun,  all  the  children  bom  in  1916  would  have  completed 
a  full  year  of  life  if  they  had  not  died  before  reaching  their  first  birth- 
days. 

Three  principal  sources  of  information  were  used.  The  first  was 
the  birth  and  death,  records  of  infants  bom  in  Gary  in  1916.  The 
names,  addresses,  and  facts  about  the  parents  and  the  children  were 
transcribed  to  schedules  to  be  used  in  home  interviews.  A  second 
source  of  information  was  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  city  which 
was  made  prior  to  the  interviews  in  the  homes.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  1916  Indiana  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  birth-registration 
area,  such  a  census  was  necessary  in  order  to  supplement  the  list  of 
registered  births.  It  yielded,  furthermore,  up-to-date  addresses  for 
the  parents  of  children  born  in  1916  and  also  added  a  considerable 
number  of  new  names  to  the  list  of  births  in  the  selected  year.  Finally 
the  most  important  source  of  information  was  the  home  interviews. 
The  mothers  of  children  bom  in  Gary  in  1916  were  interviewed  by 
the  women  agents  of  the  bureau,  and  information  was  secured  in 
r^ard  to  infant  feeding  during  the  first  year  of  life,  the  mother's 
maternity  history,  the  mother's  employment  history,  and  the  family 
income,  and  housing  conditions. 

Study  of  the  registration  records  of  Gary  showed  1,499**  live  births 
and  68  stillbirths  that  occurred  in  the  city  during  1916. 

The  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  city  disclosed  183  unregistered 
Uvo  births  and  3  imregistered  stillbirths,  making  the  total  live  births, 
both  registered  and  imregistered,  1,682;  the  total  stillbirths,  71; 
and  the  total  number  of  births,  both  live  and  still,  1,753. 

As  in  other  studies  of  infant  mortality,  not  all  the  births  known 
to  have  occurred  in  the  city  during  the  period  selected  could  be  used 
in  the  detailed  study. 

•  In  the  birth-registration  area  are  inclu(lc<l  only  States  in  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Burrau  of  the 
CensiLs,  at  least  90  fier  cent  of  the  births  are  rcf^tered.  In  1917  the  birthn^gistration  area  comprised: 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mar>'land,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics  for  the  Birth- 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  1917,  p.  7. 

1 1bid.,  p.  23. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  24,  Table  I. 

te  Includes  44  registered  only  as  deaths. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE. 


Among  the  1,353  infants  bom  alive  in  Gary  in  1916  who  were  in- 
cluded in  the  detailed  study,  169  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  occurred, 
giving  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  124.9.*® 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

The  causes  of  these  169  deaths  as  stated  on  the  death  certificates 
show  the  diseases  which  were  directly  responsible  for  this  loss  of 
infant  life.  They  suggest,  fiu'thermore,  the  economic  and  social 
factors  responsible  for  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  diseases 
as  causes  of  death  in  infancy.  Such  environmental  influences  as  hot 
weather,  unsupervised  artificial  feeding,  poor  sanitation,  lack  of 
medical  and  hospital  care,  improper  housing,  poverty,  and  ignorance 
are  important  factors  governing  the  incidence  of  disease. 

The  group  of  diseases  to  which  the  largest  number  of  infant  deaths 
among  babies  bom  in  Gary  in  1916  was  due,  comprised  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  diseases."  To  these  diseases  were  attributed  68  of  the 
total  169  deaths  or  40.2  per  cent.  Next  in  rank  were  the  causes  of 
death  connected  with  early  infancy — premature  birth,  congenital 
debility,  and  injuries  at  birth — ^which  were  responsible  for  34  deaths, 
or  one-fifth  the  entire  number.  Respiratory  diseases  were  third  in 
order  of  importance  and  the  cause  of  27  deaths,  or  16  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Other  communicable  diseases  accounted  for  15  deaths  (8.9 
per  cent);  malformations,  for  11  (6.5  per  cent);  and  all  other  causes, 
for  14  (8.3  per  cent). 

Table  I. — Infcmt  mortality  ratesy  by  cause  of  death;  live  hirths  in  Gary  in  1916. 


Cause  of  death.o 


All  causes. 


Gastric  and  Intestinal  diseases 

Respiratory  diseases 

Mauormations 

Earlv  infancy 

Eploemic  and  other  communicable  diseases. 
All  other  causes 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


169 


08 
27 
11 
34 
15 
14 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


4a2 

16.9 

6.5 

20.1 

&9 

8.3 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


124.9 


5a3 
19.9 
8.1 
25.1 
11.1 

ia4 


a  For  classification  according  to  detailed  International  List*  see  (General  Table  2,  p.  03. 

^0  For  method  of  computing  infant  mortality  rate,  see  p.  85. 

11  The  classification  of  causes  of  death  used  here  is  that  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (see  Mor- 
tality Statistics,  1916,  p.  483),  and  comprises  the  diseases  most  important  in  the  first  12  months  of  lire. 
The  term  ''gastric  and  intestinal  diseases"  includes  only  the  diseases  of  this  type  which  are  most  impor- 
tant among  infants;  i.  e.,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  diarrhea,  and  enteritis.  It  does  not  encompass  all 
"diseases  of  the  digestive  system"  as  classified  under  this  heading  accc^ding  to  the  detailed  Internationa; 
List.  So.  too,  "respiratory  diseases"  includes  only  those  respiratory  diseases  most  important  among 
infants:  i.  e.,  acute  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  pneumonia.  "  Conununicable  diseases."  similarly, 
is  limited  to  those  of  this  group  which  are  most  important  among  inftots.    See  General  Table  2,  p.  93. 
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imP'ANT  MORTALITY. 


Mean,  maaxnwm^  and  minimwn  monthly  temperaturea  and  movMif  precipkation,  at 

Whiting,  Ind,,  in  1916  and  1917, 


1916 


July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Temperature  (*  F.)- 


Mean. 


77.0 
75.8 
M.4 
£3.6 
42.6 
25.0 
29.0 
21.0 
34.3 
47.6 

ea2 

63.0 


Maxi- 
mum. 


102 
100 
92 
89 
76 
64 
60 
52 
73 
80 
90 
86 


Mini- 
mum. 


59 

50 

33 

29 

13 

-10 

-7 

-5 

7 

24 

37 

48 


Precipi- 
tation 
(Inches). 


a56 
1.04 
1.89 
3.40 
1.72 
3.33 
5.01 
1.01 
2.61 
1.08 
4.41 
7.94 


1917 


July 

August 

September 

October... 

November, 

December. 

January... 

February. 

March..... 

AprlL 

May 

June 


Temperature  (*  F.). 


Mean. 


Maxl- 

mum. 


7Z2 

97 

72.0 

94 

64.6 

87 

45.4 

70 

42.2 

71 

21.5 

50 

23.0 

45 

20.2 

48 

87.8 

77 

45.4 

84 

52.2 

89 

64.0 

88 

Mini- 
mum. 


•  50 

51 

40 

19 

21 

-12 

-12 

-12 

10 

28 

31 

40 


Predpi- 

tetion 

(Inches). 


12L94 
1L82 
2.87 
4.56 
a26 
2.49 
1.49 
a42 
Swl6 
1.72 
Z33 
13.34 


1  Figures  are  for  Hammond,  Ind.,  those  for  Whiting  for  June,  July,  and  August,  1917,  being  unobtatnafale. 

In  Table  II  the  rates  of  mortality  from  the  several  causes  of  deaths 
are  shown  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  mother.  A  striking  con- 
trast is  noted  in  the  rates  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases.  Among 
infants  of  foreign-bom  mothers  the  mortality  rate  from  these  dis- 
eases was  61.5,  or  2^  times  the  rate,  25.5,  among  infants  of  native 
white  mothers. 

The  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  is  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  preventable.  This  preventability  is  illustrated  in  part 
at  least  by  the  figures  showing  the  reduction  in  the  infant  death  rate 
from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  in  the  death-registration  States  from  37.7 
in  1910  to  23.2  in  1917,^^  and  again  by  the  fall  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  in  the  birth-registration  area 
as  of  1915,  exclusive  of  Rhode  Island,  from  24.6  in  1915,  to  only  19.0 
in  1919.^* 

It  is  illustrated  further  in  the  wide  variation  in  the  mortality  from 
these  causes  in  different  areas.  Thus  in  the  cities  studied  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  of  only  8.2,  while  at  the  other  extreme, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  had  a  rate  of  63.3,  higher  even  than  that  for  Gary. 
New  Zealand's  rate  of  2.7  in  1918  shows  the  possibilities  of  reduction 
in  the  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 

i<  The  following  table  shows  the  death  rate  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  per  1,000  estimated  mid-year  popu- 
lation under  1  year  of  age  In  the  death-registration  States  of  1910  (exclusive  of  North  Carolina),  1910  to 
1917: 


Cause  of  death. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 

1017 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

23.2 

W.1 

22.6 

24.7 

28.1 

26.2 

29.0 

37  7 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mortality  Statistics,  1917,  p.  64. 

i>  Compiled  from  Birth  Stotistics,  1915,  p.  21;  1919,  pp.  24, 288;  and  Mortality  Stotistics,  1915,  pp.  647-057. 
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If  the  infant  mortality  rate  from  causes  connected  with  early 
infancy  for  babies  of  native  white  mothers  is  compared  with  that  for 
the  babies  of  mothers  who  were  foreign  bom,  an  interesting  and 
marked  contrast  is  presented.  The  rate  for  infants  of  native  white 
mothers  was  33.9;  for  infants  of  foreign-bom  mothers,  20.9.  The 
mortality  rate  from  premature  birth  for  babies  of  native  white 
mothers  was  a  trifle  more  than  twice  that  for  babies  of  foreign-bom 
mothers.  This  excess  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  higher  proportion  of 
first  births  among  those  to  native  white  mothers,  since,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  the  proportion  of  premature  births  is  especially  high 
among  first  births.  Variations  in  the  mortality  from  causes  peculiar 
to  early  infancy  in  the  birth-registration  area  as  a  whole,^*  similar  to 
those  just  discussed  for  Gary,  raise  the  question  whether  these  com- 
paratively low  rates  in  the  first  days  of  life  among  children  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  of  certain  race  groups  may  not  be  explained  in  part  by 
racial  differences  in  the  difficulty  of  labor  or  in  the  vitaUty  of  babies 
at  birth.1' 

Since  the  causes  of  death  peculiar  to  early  infancy  are  chiefly  pre- 
natal or  natal  in  their  origin,  it  is  evident  that,  to  be  successful, 
measures  to  control  them  must  be  initiated  before  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Experience  has  proved  that  both  infant  and  maternal  life  are 
conserved  by  instruction  of  a  mother  in  the  care  of  herself  prior  to  the 
birth  of  her  child,  by  medical  supervision  during  the  prenatal  period, 
and  by  skilled  medical  and  nursing  service  at  confinement.  Only 
by  such  supervision  during  pregnancy  and  by  skilled  assistance  during 
confinement  is  it  possible  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  com- 
pUcations  of  pregnancy  and  confinement.  With  such  skilled  assist- 
ance and  supervision,  much  of  the  mortaUty  within  the  first  month 
of  life  is  preventable.*' 

In  1916  there  was  no  provision  by  the  city  of  Gary,  and  but  little 
through  private  agencies,  for  prenatal  clinics  and  instructive  nursing 
service  for  pregnant  women.**    The  city's  infant  mortality  rate  from 

>•  See  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Census,  Birth  Statistics:  1016,  pp.  16, 17;  1017,  pp.  15, 16;  1018, 21-96. 

>7  Cf.  Birth  Statistics,  1018,  p.  26. 

u  Camegio  United  Kingdom  Trust  Report  on  the  Physical  Wel&re  of  Mothers  and  ChiMren  (England 
and  Wales),  Vol.  I,  pp.  VIIl  and  IX.  In  a  note  on  the  report  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  says: ''  Of  the  total 
deaths  of  infants  during  the  first  year  of  life  one-flfth  occur  during  the  first  week,  and  one-third  occur  during 
the  first  month  after  birth.  Here  again  local  variations  show  the  extent  to  which  preventable  mortality 
prevails.  For  instance,  in  Workington,  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Chesterfield,  and  Tynemouth,  two  to  three 
times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  infants  bom  die  in  the  first  week  after  birth  as  in  Leyton,  Heywood,  or 
Homsey.  The  conditions  leading  to  this  excessive  maternal  and  early  inlantUe  mortality  are  oomptez; 
but  two  stand  out  as  most  important.  Those  arc  the  lack  of  skilled  medical,  nursing,  and  ancillary  dome^ 
tic  assistance;  and  the  fact  that  such  assistance  as  is  obtainable  is  given  under  unsatisfactory  domidllary 
conditions.  *  *  *  Maternity  homes  are  urgently  needed,  and  I  know  of  no  social  work  so  likely  as  the 
provision  of  such  maternity  homes  to  giveimmediate  results  in  saving  maternal  and  child  life,  in  diminish* 
ing  chronic  in\'alidism  of  mothers,  and  in  enhancing  the  national  welfare.'' 

u  See  Pt-28  11.  for  discussion  of  the  prevalence  of  prenatal  care  among  the  groups  of  mothers  studied. 
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16.2  in  1916;''  while  in  the  birth-registration  area  as  of  1915,  exdu- 
sive  of  Rhode  Island,  the  infant  mortality  rate  from  these  causes  de- 
creased from  16.6  in  1915  to  only  14.5  in  1919." 

Whatever  serves  to  increase  the  infant's  power  of  resistance  also 
serves  to  minimize  the  power  of  the  respiratory  diseases  to  fasten 

Chabt  I.^ — Deaths  from  respiratory  and  from  gastrio  and  Intestinal  diseases,  by  mcmth  of  death. 

Number  of 
deaths. 


Month     Jan.     Feb.      Mar.      Apr.      May       June     July      Aug.      8i>pt.      Oct.     Nov.       Doc. 

.  ®'  Gastric  and  intestinal  dlseoKt^s. 

"®*^°-  Respiratory  diseases. 

themselves  upon  him.     The  importance  of  educating  mothers  is 
again  apparent^  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  making  each  mother 

<*  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mortality  Statistics,  1916,  p.  57:  Death  rate  per  1,000  estimated  mid-year 
population  under  1  year  of  age  from  acute  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  bronchopneumonia  in  the  death- 
re^tration  States  as  of  1910  (exclusive  of  North  Carolina):  1910  to  1910. 


Cause  of  death. 

1910 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

3.0 
5.0 
8.6 

1910 

Acute  bronchitis 

2.4 
4.2 
9.6 

2.5 

4.5 

10.1 

2.6 
4.8 
9.9 

2.9 
5.3 
9.9 

3.1 
5.7 
9.3 

*•  7 

PnAi^monla 

ft  0 

T^ronnho-nnenTnnniR  .   ,   

R.(| 

»  compiled  from  Birth  SUtisUcs,  1915,  p.  21;  1919,  pp.  24, 288,  and  Mortality  BUUstics,  1915,  pp.  647-657. 


AGE  AT  DEATH. 


Chart  II  shows  that  the  first  weeks  of  life  are  the  ones  fraught  with 
the  greatest  peril.  The  curve  indicating  the  number  of  infant  deaths 
in  Gary  begins  with  a  precipitous  descent  and  drops  from  56  deaths 
during  the  first  month  to  16  in  the  second;  from  the  third  on,  it 

Number 

qt  Chart  II.— Deaths,  l)y  month  of  life. 
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hovers  near  an  average  of  10  deatlis  per  month,  save  in  the  eleventh 
month,  when  it  sinks  to  its  lowest  number,  4.  Had  the  high  loss 
during  the  first  four  weeks  been  maintained  for  each  succeeding 
month  of  the  first  year,  but  half  the  babies  bom  in  Gary  in  1916 
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excess  of  the  rate  in  Gary  among  babies  who  had  successfully  come 
through  their  first  three  months. 

Table  IV. — Age  at  death,  by  color  and  Jialiinty  of  mother;  deaths  among  infants  horn  in 

Gary  in  1916. 


Deaths  among  infi&nLs  bom  in  1016— 

Age  at  death. 

Ail  mothers. 

Native  while 
mothers. 

Foreign-bom  white 
mothers. 

mothers.! 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

live 
births. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

Uve 
births. 

Number. 

Perl/m 

live 

births. 

Number. 

Total 

160 

124.9 

37 

96.6 

12R 

133.5 

4 

Under  3  months 

82 
87 

60.6 
M.3 

23 
14 

60.1 
36.6 

67 
71 

£9.4 
74.0 

1 

?^  months,  undftT  12^ . ., 

2 

1  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Within  the  city  itself  a  contrast  similar  to  the  one  just  noted 
between  Gary  and  the  birth-registration  area  was  found  in  connection 
with  the  mortaUty  rates  for  infants  of  native  white  and  for  infants 
of  foreign-bom  mothers.  During  the  first  three  months  of  life  the 
mortaUty  rate  among  babies  of  native  white  mothers  was  60.1  and 
among  infants  of  foreign-born  mothers,  59.4.  During  the  first  year 
of  life  the  mortaUty  rate  among  babies  bom  in  1916  to  native  white 
mothers  was  96.6  and  to  foreign-born  mothers,  133.5.  The  difference 
in  the  rates  for  the  first  year  of  life  is  evidently  due  entirely  to  a 
difference  in  the  rates  in  the  two  groups  between  3  and  12  months 
of  age.  Reference  to  Table  IV  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  rate 
between  3  and  12  months  of  age  among  infants  of  foreign-bom 
mothers  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  very  heavy  mortality  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  the  rate  in  this  group  being  over  2} 
times  that  among  babies  of  native  white  mothers. 
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Table  VI. — Stillbirth  rates ^  by  color  and  natioruUity  of  mother;  bhrthi  from  aU  preg- 
nancies. 


Births,  all  pregnancies. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

TotaL 

Stillbirths. 

m 

Number. 

F^rotnti 

Total 

4,714 

142 

10 

Native  white 

1,064 

8,032 

1,028 

606 

516 

264 

248 

232 

150 

010 

28 

80 

106 

84 

17 

12 

10 

2 

8 

7 

18 

1 

3.4 

i''oreign-Nim white .....  ...x.      ...  . 

19 

PoHsh 

IS 

8erhiAi\  ftnd  Croatian 

18 

Slovak. 

IS 

Italian 

19 

Kagyar 

as 

14 

German 

4.7 

All  other 

IS 

Negro 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


A  partial  indication  of  the  extent  of  loss  of  life  before  birth  is 
afforded  by  these  data  relating  to  stillbirths.  It  must  be  rememr 
bered,  however,  that  they  give  no  gauge  of  the  number  of  losses  due 
to  miscarriage  at  less  than  seven  months'  gestation.  Moreover,  the 
r^istration  of  stillbirths  is  imperfect  and  the  methods  employed  to 
discover  unregistered  live  births  are  found  to  be  less  effective  in 
tracing  stillbirths. 
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mother's  milk  supplemented  by  some  other  foim  of  food.     (Table 
VII). 

Table  Vn.—7Vpeo//«<itnj,  by  month  of  lift;  infant*  bom  in  Gar}/ in  1916. 


■  Exclude!  ai  lalauu  wbo  died  not  lad. 

DEATH  RATES  AND  TYPE  OF  FEEDING. 

The  relative  advantage  which  the  breast-fed  infant  has  over  the 
infant  artificially  fed  is  brought  out  strikingly  in  Table  VIII,  which 
presents  the  monthly  death  rates  per  1,000  for  infanta  exclusively 
breast  fed,  in  part  artifically  fed,  or  wholly  artificially  fed  in  the  dif- 
ferent months  of  life. 

Up  to  the  ninth  month  the  death  rate  in  every  month  among  the 
artificially-fed  infants  at  least  quadrupled  that  among  those  exclu- 
sively breast  fed.  The  rates  for  the  infants  receiving  partial  breast 
feeding  occupied  a  mid-position  and  for  the  most  part  exceeded  the 
monthly  rates  for  the  purely  breast  fed  and  fell  short  of  those  for  the 
infants  receiving  nu  breast  milk.  From  this  it  may  bo  argued  that 
even  partial  breast  feeding  affords  an  appreciable  protection  to  the 
infant. 


Tablb  \ni.—Monlhli/  death  rata,  by  type  o/fiediny;  infanU  bom  i 

1  Gary  in  1916. 

13" 

l>«ithg  in  moDtli  pel  IfM 

Hod  th  of  life. 

H 

led. 

P«Itl«llT 
ted. 

i1!£. 

_ 

■|1 

11.3 

V. 

!f- 

■■.0 

II 

3.7 
1.7 
3.5 

11 

B.3 

I  Tho  nte  la  prr  iJXWlDluiu  who  lived  lougcuougb  to  be  fed.    Tbe  nia  par  Ijno  lit 
iB^umdJtdnotUd. 
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and  intestinal  diseases  prevailing  among  breast-fed  infants  had  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  artificially  fed,  only  7  instead  of  30  deaths 
would  have  occurred  among  them.  The  mortality  from  these  causes 
among  the  artificially-fed  infants  was  thus  about  4  times  as  high  as 
among  breast-fed  infants.  This  bears  out  the  statement  made  in  the 
discussion  of  the  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  that  breasb 
feeding  affords  a  definite  protection  against  respiratory  and  other 
infections.'* 

SUPERVISION  OF  AND  REASONS  FOR  WEANING. 

Since  breast  feeding  tends  markedly  to  increase  and  artificial 
feeding  to  lessen  the  infant's  chance  of  survival,  as  the  rates  just 
cited  so  clearly  demonstrate,  the  reasons  why  58  babies  were  arti- 
ficially fed  in  the  first  month  of  life  are  of  interest,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  reasons  given  are  the  mothers'  statements 
which  might  not  always  correspond  with  physicians'  diagnosis  even 
in  cases  where  physicians  were  consulted.  Ten  mothers  stated  that 
they  were  ill  and  unable  to  nurse  their  babies;  10  more  reported 
breast  infections  or  other  reasons  connected  with  their  health.  In 
30  cases  the  mothers  reported  that  the  milk  ceased  or  was  insuffi- 
cient; in  3  cases  that  it  disagreed  with  the  child;  in  1  case  that  the 
infant  was  ill,  and  in  another  that  the  infant  refused  to  nurse. 

Of  the  58  infants,  32  were  never  breast  fed  or  were  weaned  within 
the  first  15  days  after  birth  by  advice  of  physician;  for  26,  or  46  per 
cent,  the  action  was  taken  without  physician's  counsel. 

Of  the  384  infants  weaned  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  148, 
or  39  per  cent,  were  weaned  on  the  advice  of  a  physician,  while  236, 
or  nearly  two-thirds,  were  weaned  without  such  advice. 

For  infants  weaned  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  the  inade- 
quacy or  the  complete  cessation  of  the  supply  of  breast  milk  was  the 
reason  far  more  frequently  reported  than  any  other.  Of  these  384 
infants,  155,  or  two-fifths,  according  to  the  mothers'  statements,  were 
no  longer  nursed  because  of  failure  or  insufficiency  of  mother's  milk. 
In  over  two-thirds  of  these  cases  the  infants  had  been  deprived  of 
breast  milk  even  before  they  entered  upon  their  fourth  month.^ 
Doubtless  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
breast  feeding  and  of  the  factors  which  promote  it  would  serve 
to  lower  the  proportion  of  mothers  whose  supply  of  breast  milk  shrinks 
prematurely  or  disappears. 

M  The  oomputatiODS  in  this  section  are  based  on  flgores  given  in  Tables  5  and  30,  pp.  ft5-M,  110. 
>7  About  three-fifths  of  the  babies  weaned  at  or  before  the  end  of  three  months  were  weaned  because 
the  mother's  milk  ceased  or  became  insufficient. 
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bom  mothers,  tended  to  lessen  while  others  contributed  to  increase 
the  mortality  rates  among  these  infants  as  compared  with  those  among 
infants  of  native  mothers.  Probably  one  such  influence  tending  to 
make  artificial  feeding  less  fatal  to  the  infants  of  native  mothers  was 
the  accessibility  and  ufl«e  of  helpful  supervision  and  advice.  Of  the 
babies  either  partially  or  wholly  artificially  fed,  313  were  children  of 
native  and  729  were  children  of  foreign-bom  mothers.  Of  the  children 
of  native  mothers  63  per  cent  were  receiving  some  supervision,  while 
only  30  per  cent  of  children  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers  received 
this  care.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  foreign-bom  mother 
either  could  not  or  did  not  avail  herself  of  advice  on.  infant  feeding 
through  consulting  books,  pamphlets,  or  magazines  to  the  same  extent 
as  did  the  native  mother.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  native  mothers 
who  artificially  fed  their  babies  read  literature  on  infant  feeding 
whUe  only  shghtly  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  foreign-bom 
mothers  reported  that  they  received  guidance  from  this  soxuxe.*® 

The  substitutes  for  breast  milk  in  common  use  are  fresh  milk, 
condensed  milk,  or  some  one  of  the  patent  infant  foods  which 
in  this  report  are  designated  proprietary  foods.  The  most  widely 
used  substitute  in  Gary  among  native  and  foreign-bom  alike  was  fresh 
milk.  Of  the  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  one-fourth  had  received 
no  fresh  milk  under  15  months  of  ago;  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  babies  of  native  white  mothers  (31  per  cent)  were  given 
no  fresh  milk  during  this  period.'*  Apparently  the  foreign-bom 
mothers  tended  more  toward  feeding  their  children  fresh  milk  before 
weaning  them  than  did  the  native  mothers,  who  seemed  rather  to 
make  relatively  greater  use  of  fresh  milk  as  infant  food  at  or  after 
weaning  their  babies. 

Condensed  milk  and  proprietary  foods  were  used  less  by  foreign- 
bom  than  by  native  mothers  (General  Table  8,  p.  99),  proprietary 
foods  were  less  popular  than  condensed  milk,  which  in  turn  was 
much  less  used  than  fresh  milk. 

Greater  similarity  of  custom  in  infant  feeding  according  to  nativity 
of  mother  is  shown  in  the  giving  of  solid  food  than  in  the  use  of  any 
of  the  liquid  foods.  Of  the  infants  of  native  white  mothers  16  per 
cent  and  of  the  infants  of  foreign-bom  mothers  19  per  cent  received 
no  solid  food  under  15  months  of  age.  Under  9  months  of  age  40 
per  cent  of  the  infants  of  the  foreign-bom  and  32  per  cent  of  the 
infants  of  native  white  mothers  had  received  some  solid  food.  This 
indicates  a  tendency  among  f o"reign-bom  mothers  to  give  their  babies 
solid  food  earlier  than  native  mothers,*®  but  many  native  as  well  as 

»  See  General  Table  7,  p.  99. 
s*  General  Table  8,  p.  99. 

<•  Solid  food  has  been  coosidered  any  food  other  than  breast  milk^fresh  cow's  milk.coodeoMd  or  evapo* 
rated  milk,  proprietary  foods,  and  orange  orfruit  Juice. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  a  slightly  smaller  proportion 
8.3  per  cent,  of  the  mf  ants  belonging  to  the  lowest  income  group  had 
been  weaned  than  in  either  the  middle  or  the  highest  group,  10.2 
and  12.2  per  cent,  respectively.  At  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months 
about  two-tenths  of  the  infants  in  each  of  the  lower  earnings  groups 
had  been  weaned,  as  compared  with  slightly  oyer  three-tenths  of 
those  m  the  highest  earnings  group." 

In  all  income  groups  fresh  milk  was  the  prevailing  type  of  artificial 
feeding,  condensed  milk  ranked  second,  and  proprietary  foods  were 
least  conunonly  used.  The  proportion  of  infants  receiving  each 
form  of  artificial  food  was  greater  in  the  highest  income  group  than 
in  the  lowest.** 

Table  XI. — Supervision  ofjfeeding,  by  annual  earnings  of  cMef  breadwinner;  infanU 

partially  or  exclusively  artificially  fed. 


Infants  bom  in  1918  artiflelally  or  partiaUy  artfiMaUy 
fed  during  Urst  year. 

Annual  eamingj  of  chief  br«adwinnor. 

Total. 

Feeding  su- 
pervised. 

Feedlnc  not 
supervised. 

Sapervisioa 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.» 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cenU 

Total 

1,053 

421 

4ao 

631 

50.9 

1 

ai 

Under  $1.050 

304 
639 
153 

57 

93 

233 

76 

19 

30.6 
43.2 
49.7 

210 

306 

77 

38 

09.1 
56.8 
5a3 

1 

as 

11.060,  under  $1.850 

f  1 ,860  and  over-  - 

No  earnings,  no  chief  breadwinner,  and  not 
rq;)orted 

>  Not  shown  yrhere  base  is  less  than  100. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  artificially-fed  babies  in  the  lowest 
income  group  received  the  least  feeding  supemsion.  For  69  per 
cent  of  the  infants  artificially  fed  in  the  group  whose  breadwiimers' 
annual  earnings  were  under  $1,050  the  feeding  was  not  supervised; 
when  the  annual  earnings  were  $1,850  or  over,  only  50  per  cent  of 
the  babies  artificially  fed  were  not  supervised.  With  increase  of 
income,  therefore,  the  added  supervision  of  feeding  doubtless  tended 
to  offset  the  iUs  accompanying  the  greater  use  of  artificial  feeding, 
an  important  consideration  in  view  of  the  much  higher  death 
rates  which  obtained  among  artificially-fed  babies. 

**  General  Table  9,  p.  100. 
»  Ueoerml  TablalO,  p.  100. 
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this  loss  due  to  puerperal  infections  is  also  brought  oat  in  Table  XII. 
The  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia,  like  the  rate  from  all 
causes  connected  with  pregnancy  or  childbirth,  shows  little  reduction 
from  year  to  year.**  yet  puerperal  sepsis  as  a  cause  of  death  is  very 
largely  preventable.'*  Gary's  maternal  mortaUty  rate  (5.9)  from 
childbed  fever  in  1916  was  more  than  twice  that  in  the  r^istration 
area,  though  the  city's  rate  from  all  other  puerperal  causes  compared 
favorably  with  that  for  the  registration  area. 

CARE  DUBING  PREGNANCY. 

The  care,  supervision,  and  assistance  given  mothers  during  pr^- 
nancy  and  confinement  are  important  both  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  questions  of  maternal  mortality  and  well-being  and  on 
accoimt  of  their  inseparability  from  the  problems  of  infant  mortality. 

Table  XII. — Maternal  mortality  rates,  by  cause  of  death, /or  the  birtk-regntfttion  mrea, 

1916,  Indiana  1917,  and  Gary,  1916. 


Antt* 


Popula- 
tloa 
as  of 

Julv  1, 
1916. 


Birth  -  registratkn  i 

area' 33,013,280 

Indiana  s >2, 8,35,402 

Gary* »40,548 


Uve 

Uiths, 
1916. 


T>eaUu  from  diseases  of  pragnancy  and  conflDcment. 


Total. 


(  Per  I    P«T 

'Xmn-100,00r>  1,000 


ber. 


EIF^-J 


live 
births. 


I 


81R,9S3 

163,144 

1,682 


5,0M 

!     458 


I 


15.4 
16.2 
12'    29.6 


Paerperol 
septicemia. 


Per 

Nmn-'IOO,000 
ber. 


tion. 


6.2  2,066  ;  6.2 
7.8  I  236  .  8.0 
7.1         10      24.7 


Per 

1.000 

liv« 

births. 


2.5 
3.6 
5.9 


AU 


Per 
Nam-' 100, 000 
ber.    popu- 
btloiL 


3,025 
232 
2 


9.2 
8.2 
4.9 


Per 
1.000 

Dve 
births. 


8.7 
3.7 
1.2 


1  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Ccn<ni5,  Birth  Statistics,  1916.  p.  4:  Mortality  SUtistics,  1916,  Tables  Sand  0. 

s  Fij^ures  for  1917.    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1917,  p.  23;  Mortality  Statistics,  1917,  p.  331. 

>  Population  estimated:  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mortality  Statistics,  1916,  p.  216. 

Household  help  and  work. 

Somewhat  over  half  the  births  in  Gary  in  1916  (51.5  per  cent) 
were  to  mothers  who  reported  no  help  with  their  housework  during 
pregnancy.  Only  12,  less  than  1  per  cent,  had  no  household  duties 
for  that  period.  Native  white  mothers  received  help  with  household 
duties  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  did  foreign-bom  mothers.^^ 
Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  native  white  mothers  and  32  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  born  had  household  help  for  at  least  a  month. 

»  ir.  s.  Bureau  of  the  C«n<nis,  Mortality  Statistics,  1917,  Table  II,  p.  96:  Death  rate  from  puerperal 
septicemia  per  100,000  population:  Annual  average  1901  to  1905, 6.3;  annual  average  1906-1910, 6.8: 1914, 7.1: 
1915,  6.3;  1916,  6.7;  1917,  6.9. 

M  IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  C«nsas,  Birth  Statistics,  1917,  Table  I,  p.  24;  Mortality  StatLstics,  1917:  Table  A, 
p.  ZVi.    In  Indiana  citios  in  1917  maternal  mortality  from  puerperal  septicemia  ranged  from  1.9  to  12.8 
per  1,000  live  births,  a  variation  indicative  in  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  possible  prevontal>ility  and  tlir 
oxt4Uit  of  needless  and  prodigal  loss  existing. 

''UenoralTablell,  p.  102. 
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Table  XIV. — Infanl  martalitg  and  stiUbirth  toUb^  by  xnUrwU  between  mo&ur^s  ceasing 
gainful  work  and  confinement  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother;  births  in  Gary  in  1916. 


Intenral  between  cessation  of  gainftil  work 
and  ccnftnement  and  color  and  nativity 

Total 
births. 

k     Btmblrths. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Inftot 
mortality 

of  mother. 

Number. 

Percent^ 

rate.i 

All  mothers 

1,393 

40 

2.9 

1,353 

160 

124.0 

Not  employed 

409 

256 
23 
11 
20 
90 
9 

26 
15 

8 

3.7 
3.1 

394 

248 
23 
10 
19 
85 
9 

116 
53 

34 
3 
3 
5 
8 

IdOiO 

E  mployed 

13^5 

Interval: 

Under  1  day 

137.1 

1  day.  under  two  weeks 

2  weeks,  under  1  month 

i* 

1 

5 

1  month,  under  2 

2  months  and  over 

Not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

394 

li^ 

Id 

383 

57 

06.6 

Not  empkrved 

315 
79 

36 
6 
5 
7 

22 
3 

8 
3 

1 

2.5 

307 
76 

35 
6 
4 
7 

21 
3 

29 
8 

3 

04.5 

Employed 

Interval: 

Under  1  day 

1  d^y ,  undfff-  two  weeks 

2  weefcs.  under  1  month 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1  month,  under  2 

3  mon*h?<  Rnd  ov^ar. , . . .  ^ 

1 

Not  reported 

Foreim-bom  whit4!  mothers. 

d^ 

28 

2.d" 

050 

lU 

ltt.6 

Not  employed.  ..............  ...^  r 

658 
329 

219 
17 

6 
13 
68 

6 

16 
12 

7 

2.4 
3.6 

3.2 

642 

317 

212 

17 

6 

12 

64 

e 

84 
44 

30 
3 
1 

4 
6 

130.8 

Sm^loyed 

138.8 

Intflrval: 

Under  1  day 

141.5 

1  day.  under  2  weeks 

2  weeks,  under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2. 

1 
4 

2  months  and  over 

Not  reported 

Neero  mothers 

12 

1 

11 

4 

Not  employed 

11 

1 

1 

10 
1 

3 

1 

Employed 

I  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 

That  gainful  employment  of  mothers  during  pregnancy,  a  higher 
stillbirth  rate,  and  an  increased  infant  mortality  rate  were  coincident 
is  demonstrated  in  Table  XIV,  which  shows  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  highest  among  babies  whose  mothers  ceased  gainful  work 
less  than  a  day  before  their  babies  were  born. 

Prenatal  care  and  instruction. 

The  importance  of  prenatal  care  receives  lamentably  little  recogni- 
tion from  mothers,  who  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  pregnancies  and 
confinements  presenting  serious  difficulties  because  the  greater  num- 
ber of  pregnancies  terminate  favorably.  Realization  that  expert  med- 
ical supervision  is  not  only  wise  but  necessary  for  all  pregnant  women 
if  the  possible  complications  of  pregnancy  are  to  be  combatted  and 
those  of  confinement  foreseen  and  guarded  against  has  come  slowly, 
and  as  yet  but  partially,  to  mothers  and  fathers  even  in  our  most  en- 
lightened communities.  Yet,  skilled  prenatal  and  confinement  care 
is  admittedly  a  prerequisite  to  an  attack  upon  the  maternal  mortality 
rate  and  the  death  rate  of  babies  from  causes  connected  with  early 
infancy. 

The  prenatal  care  received  by  mothers  in  Gary  in  1916  has  been 
classifi^  into- three  grades,  designated  A,  B,  and  C.     For  the  purpose 
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Ko  one  of  the  tJiree  mothers  who  died  from  causes  connected  with 
childbirth  had  even  a  modicum  of  prenatal  care.  The  mother  who 
died  of  "septicemia  following  Ciesarian  section"  had  had  two 
children  still-bom  because,  as  the  father  said,  ahe  was  "built  too 
httle."  Yet  recourse  was  not  had  to  a  physician  until  after  serious 
trouble  had  developed.  The  death  certificate  stated  as  contributory 
cause  of  death  "septic  before  operation,  three  days."  Another 
mother  died  of  "  acut«  dilatation  of  the  heart  following  delivery  of 
child."  The  delivery  was  instrumental  as  well  as  premature.  There 
had  been  absolutely  no  consultation  of  a  physician  earlier  in  pr^- 
nancy.  The  third  mother,  was  delivered  by  a  midwife.  Septicemia 
developed ;  physicians  were  then  summoned,  and  the  mother  removed 
to  a  hospital.  In  two  of  these  instances  the  baby  as  well  as  the  mother 
died. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eeven  confinements,  somewhat  less  thui  a 
fifth  (19  per  cent)  of  the  entire  number,  were  at  the  termination 
of  first  pr^nancies.  Of  these  mothers,  129  (50  per  cent)  had  some 
prenatal  care,  a  proportion  noticeably  above  that  for  the  whole  group 
(30  per  cent).  Among  mothers  bearing  their  first  child,  however, 
the  percentage  receiving  Grade  A  care  was  no  greater  than  among  the 
group  as  a  whole,  while  that  for  mothers  receiving  Grade  B  care  was 
smaller,  and  the  proportion  with  Grade  C  care  was  twice  as  high 
as  for  the  entire  group.  Probably  fulure  to  take  pelvic  measure- 
ments was  responsible  for  placing  relatively  more  of  the  first  pr^- 
nancy  mothers  in  the  lowest  grade  of  prenatal  care. 
Table  XVI. — Qfodeof  prenatal  care,  by  order  of  pregnancy;  ix>nfinemenUinGaryinl916. 
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29  per  cent  were  advised  and  instructed  by  physicians  and  a  small 
number  (27),  by  nurses.  About  1  mother  in  10  found  help  through 
books  or  magazine  articles.  Usually  this  was  in  addition  to  instruc- 
tion by  word  of  mouth  from  doctor  or  nurse,  but  2  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  relied  upon  literature  alone.     (Table  XV.) 

Native  mothers  sought  advice  and  instruction  more  frequently 
than  foreign-bom  mothers.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the  native  white 
mothers  had  no  instruction  in  prenatal  care  from  doctor,  nurse,  or 
literature;  84  per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom  were  without  such  instruc- 
tion. The  foreign-bom  woman  is  much  less  likely  to  seek  out 
physician  or  trained  nurse  inasmuch  as  she  relies  in  the  New  World 
as  in  the  Old  upon  the  services  of  a  midwife  or  upon  the  advice  of 
neighbors,  relatives,  and  friends.'*  The  same  tendency  holds  with 
reference  to  prenatal  care.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
mothers  had  Grade  A  care  while  7  per  cent  of  the  native  mothers 
secured  the  best  grade  of  supervision.  Approximately  seven-eighths 
of  the  foreign  bom  had  no  medical  care  whatsoever,  while  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  native  white  mothers  suffered  such  complete  lack.*® 
From  the  point  of  view  of  maternal  mortality  it  is  significant  that  all 
three  of  the  deaths  from  causes  connected  with  pregnancy  and  con- 
finement were  deaths  of  foreign-bom  mothers  who,  as  already  stated, 
had  no  prenatal  care.  ^ 

Where  no  widespread  system  of  free  maternity  care  and  instruction 
is  operative,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  size  of  the  family  income 
will  influence  more  or  less  the  extent  to  which  mothers  in  different 
income  groups  will  aspire  to  prenatal  instruction  and  care  and  be 
able  to  satisfy  their  desires. 

When  the  family  income,  as  represented  by  the  chief  breadwinner's 
eamings,was  under  $1,050  per  annum,  only  14  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
had  any  prenatal  instruction  and  only  12  per  cent  received  any  pre- 
natal care.  In  the  highest  income  group  where  annual  earnings  were 
$1,850  or  over,  65  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had  prenatal  instruction 
and  62  per  cent  prenatal  care.  The  intermediate  group,  with  annual 
earnings  of  chief  breadwinners  $1,050  but  less  than  $1,850,  occupied 
a  mid  position  also  in  the  proportion  of  mothers  securing  prenatal 
instruction  (34  per  cent)  and  prenatal  care  (31  per  cent).  The 
mothers  in  the  lowest  earnings  group  having  Grade  A  care  during 
pregnancy  constituted  1  per  cent;  in  the  mid-group,  2  per  cent;  and 
in  the  highest  group,  7  per  cent.  The  three  maternal  deaths  from 
childbirth  were  of  mothers  in  families  with  less  than  $  1 ,050  for  a  yearly 
income.  All  conditions  of  family  and  individual  liife  are  likely  to 
be  less  favorable  when  the  income  is  low;  housing  inferior,  ignorance 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene  greater,  and  power  to  satisfy  physical 
wants  reduced. 

M  (ieneral  Table  12,  p.  103. 
«•  Oeneral  TaUe  13,  p.  108. 
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-AtUndant  at  confinement  and  time  of  arrival  of  attendant^  &y  color  and 
nativity  of  mother;  confinements  tn  Gary  in  1916. 


Ccnflnements  in  1916. 

Total 

Nativity  of  mother. 

AttcDdant  azid  time  of  arrival, 
and  place  of  conflnement 

NaUve  white. 

Foretsn-bom 
white. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butioo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distrl- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution. 

Negra* 

Total 

» 1,376 

100.0 

392 

100.0 

972 

loao 

12 

Confinement  in  hospital ,  . 

125 

9.1 

87 

22.2 

35 

3.6 

s 

Plbiyslplftii     T 

120 
2 
3 

1,251 

8.7 

ai 
a  2 

90.9 

86 
1 

21.9 

as 

81 

1 
3 

9S7 

3.2 

ai 
as 

96.4 

3 

Midwife 

CaifUmneizit  not  in  hoffpita^ 

306 

77.8 

9 

physician  only 

393 
381 

12 
751 
737 

16 
1 

32 

30 
2 

58 

55 

3 

14 

28.6 
27.7 

a  9 

54.8 

63.6 

1.2 

ai 

2.3 
2.2 

ai 

4.2 
4.0 
a  2 
1.0 

242 

234 

8 

51 

49 

2 

61.7 
59.7 
2.0 
13.0 
12.6 

a5 

146 

143 

3 

099 

684 

14 

1 

SO 

28 

2 

48 

46 

2 

14 

15.0 
14.7 

as 

71.9 

7a  4 

1.4 

ai 

8.1 
2.9 

a2 

4.9 
4.7 

a2 

1.4 

'On  time .'. 

Lat  0 

Midwife  only 

(ij\  tirne'. . . 

Late 

Not  repOTted 

Other 

2 
2 

a  6 
as 

Ofi  time 

Late. 

Physician  and  mlHwifp.    , 

10 
9 
1 

2.6 
2.3 

as 

'  Poth  on  time , . .  . 

Kid  wife  on  time,  ph^'sician  late 

No  attendant 

1  Per  cent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

a  Includes  17  confinements  which  resulted  in  twin  births  and  5  instances  where  mother  had  two  confiii^ 
ments  in  1916. 

One  per  cent  of  the  physicians  and  1  per  cent  of  the  midwives  sum- 
moned to  attend  mothers  reached  the  mothers  only  after  delivery  but 
in  time  to  perform  part  of  the  services  required,  namely^  delivery  of 
the  placenta  or  tying  and  cutting  the  cord.  A  small  number  of 
physicians  (13)  were  not  able  to  reach  the  mothers  in  time  to  render 
any  of  these  services. 

Thirty-two  mothers  (2  per  cent)  had  for  attendant  a  relative, 
neighbor,  or  friend,  sometimes  pressed  into  service  because  labor 
was  so  short  no  professional  help  could  be  secured,  sometimes  because 
either  mother  or  father  thought  professional  services  a  needless  expen- 
diture. One  father,  for  example,  said  he  became  disgusted  with 
doctors  during  his  wife's  earlier  pregnancies  because  she  went  to 
them  for  little  headaches,  the  doctors  did  nothing,  and  he  always  had 
big  bills  to  pay.  This  father,  however,  after  delivering  the  mother 
himself,  sent  for  a  doctor  when  the  baby  was  7  hours  old,  upon  the 
advice  of  a  fellow  section  hand,  to  make  sure  everything  was  all  right. 
He  also  stayed  home  from  work  12  days  to  care  for  the  mother.  Four- 
teen women  (1  per  cent)  had  no  attendant  of  any  kind  at  confine- 
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to  the  visit  at  delivery  and  the  period  of  time  covered  by  them.  For 
the  highest  grade  of  care  (grade  A)  it  was  necessary  that  the  attend- 
ant make  at  least  daily  visits  through  the  fifth  day  of  the  lying-in 
period,  and  call  again  the  seventh  or  eighth  day^  and  once  more  on 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  day^  giving  a  minimmn  of  seven  visits.  The 
lowest  grade  required  merely  one  visit  besides  the  visit  at  delivery. 
Grades  B  and  C  are  intermediate. 

Of  the  517  babies  whose  mothers  were  attended  by  physicians 
only  30  per  cent  received  grade  A^  34  per  cent  grade  B,  26  per  cent 
grade  C,  and  6  per  cent  grade  D  care.  For  mothers  of  763  babies 
where  a  midwife  was  the  only  attendant,  the  postnatal  care  was 
distributed  as  follows  through  the  different  grades:  Grade  A,  26  per 
cent;  B,  71  per  cent;  C,  2  per  cent;  D,  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
When  a  physician  and  midwife  both  attended  the  delivery  the  after 
care  during  the  confinement  period  suffered,  probably  because  neither 
attendant  felt  imdivided  responsibility.  Of  the  66  babies  bom  to 
mothers  who  had  2  attendants  (doctor  and  midwife),  26  were  to 
mothers  to  whom  no  return  visits  were  made;  and  among  the  different 
grades  of  care  the  largest  number  (15)  fell  into  grade  D.^  The 
figures  just  cited  show  the  midwife  custom  in  caring  for  mother  and 
baby.  Usually  for  7  or  8  consecutive  days  after  delivery  the  mid- 
wife makes  a  daily  visit  during  which  she  gives  nursing  service  to 
both  mother  and  child. 

The  final  examination  of  a  maternity  patient  4  to  6  weeks  after 
dehvery  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  standards  of  good 
practice  which  an  obstetrical  attendant  should  meet.^  Of  the 
mothers  who  bore  babies  in  Gary  in  1916,  1,215  (or  88  per  cent)  had 
no  such  final  examination  from  attendant  physician  or  midwife;  54 
mothers  (4  per  cent)  who  were  attended  by  physicians  received 
examinations  4  weeks  or  more  after  delivery;  an  additional  13  (about 
1  per  cent)  received  examinations  before  their  physicians  discha]f;ed 
them,  but  were  discharged  less  than  a  month  after  delivery.  Fifty- 
two  mothers  (about  4  per  cent)  reported  receiving  final  examinations 
from  midwife  attendants.  In  view  of  the  midwife's  more  restricted 
obstetrical  knowledge  and  training  these  examinations  were  un- 
doubtedly less  thorough  than  those  given  by  physicians  and  afforded 
correspondingly  less  protection  to  the  mothers. 

«  General  Table  14,  p.  101. 

a  utnimnm  Standards  for  the  Public  Protection  of  the  Health  of  Children  and  liothers,  p.  436;  Standards 
of  Child  Welfare,  Children's  Bureau  Publication,  No.  00. 
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A  difference  similaiiy  favorable  to  the  native  mother  was  found  in 
the  aggregate  length  of  time  which  nursing  care  of  any  type  covered. 
Of  the  foreign-bom  mothers,  57  per  cent  had  ceased  to  have  nursing 
care  within  10  days  after  delivery;  while  56  per  cent  of  the  native 
mothers  received  nursing  care  for  two  weeks  or  longer." 

In  progressing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  income  groups,  the 
amount  of  nursing  core  received  by  the  mothers  showed  a  steady 
increase.  For  example,  nursing  care  lasting  for  two  weeks  or  longer 
was  received  by  the  mothers  of  30  per  cent  of  the  babies  in  the  lowest 
earnings  group,  40  per  cent  in  the  mid  group  and  58  per  cent  in  the 
highest  group.  Conversely,  when  the  income  was  low  the  mothers 
of  1  baby  in  10  had  nursing  care  less  than  a  week  as  compared  with 
1  in  30  when  the  income  was  high. 


1  Not  ohorn  whim  bua  li  1(B9  thui  lOn. 

■Includes one  InlBul  whoso  motber  <11i>d  at  iliililbinh,  and  onawhcse  motbar  dlad  foui  dayi  atUr 

•  Includes  6  blrtlu  [d  (amllles  where  there  wu  no  chleT  bieadwlnnec  and  ll  In  f  aznillH  whan  Uwra  w«N 
DO  earnlnga. 

Days  in  bed  and  hotuefaold  help. 

A  minimum  of  10-days'  rest  in  bed  after  a  normal  delivery  is 
commonly  recommended  by  obstetricians  and  resumption  of  house- 
hold duties  is  discouraged  under  a  fortnight.  Seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  mothers  (54  per  cent)  remained  in  bed  less  than  10  days 
after  delivery.  Native  mothers  are  much  more  likely  to  observe  10 
days  as  a  requisite  rest  period  following  ptirtiu-ition  than  are  foreign- 
born  mothers.  No  native  women  in  the  group  studied  spent  less 
than  a  day  in  bed  after  delivery,  but  two  Polish  and  two  Slovak 
mothers  rested  less  than  24  hours  following  the  birth  of  their  babies. 
One-eighth  of  the  foreign  mothers  were  up  within  4  days,  more  than 

"  OeDenl  Table  15,  p.  104. 
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In  approximately  one-third  of  the  homes  there  was  paid  house- 
hold help  during  the  confinement  period,  but  it  was  customary  both 
in  homes  of  the  native  white  and  those  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers 
for  neighbors  or  members  of  the  family  to  assume  extra  tasks  while 
the  mother  was  incapacitated.  Paid  assistance  was  relatively  less 
frequent  among  foreign-bom  mothers,  however,  who  also  showed  a 
tendency  to  dispense  sooner  with  any  additional  help  secured  because 
of  confinement.  Almost  half  of  the  native  white  mothers  kept  house- 
hold help  for  at  least  a  month  after  delivery;  almost  half  the  foreign- 
bom  mothers,  on  the  contrary,  had  help  for  less  than  two  weeks, 
and  the  proportion  among  them  keeping  assistance  for  a  month  or 
longer  was  less  than  half  that  among  native  white  mothers.^ 

Family  income  apparently  had  some  effect  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  the  mother  spent  in  bed  after  her  baby's  birth  as  well  as 
upon  the  time  she  kept  help  with  housework.  More  than  three- 
fifths  (65  per  cent)  of  the  mothers  in  families  in  which  the  chief 
breadwinners  earned  less  than  $1,050  in  a  year  observed  less  than 
the  10-day  period  in  bed  after  delivery,  and  about  one-half  (51  per 
cent)  had  household  help  less  than  two  weeks.  When  the  income 
was  $1,850  or  over,  36  per  cent  got  up  before  the  tenth  day  and  only 
about  one  mother  in  six  (16  per  cent)  had  household  help  less  than 
a  fortnight.*^ 

M  General  Table  17,  p.  106. 

**  General  Tables  18  and  10,  pp.  107,  IW. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY. 


Two  hundred  and  fiftj-eight  babies  were  bom  as  the  result  of  first 
pr^nancies.  Of  these  births,  8  per  cent,  according  to  the  mothers' 
statement,  were  premature,  a  proportion  higher  than  was  found  to 
obtain  for  any  succeeding  pregnancy.  First  births  to  women  under 
20  years  of  age  formed  about  a  fourth  (26  per  cent)  of  the  total  first 
birthsi  but  included  almost  half  the  first  pregnancies  which  termi- 
nated at  less  than  normal  term. 

Of  all  births  in  1916  to  mothers  under  20  or  40  years  of  age  or 
over,  1  in  10  was  reported  to  have  occurred  prematurely;  of  births 
to  mothers  in  the  twenties,  1  in  22;  and  of  those  to  mothers  in  the 
thirties,  1  in  28.** 

The  53  babies  bom  at  less  than  full  term — less  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  live  births — contributed  36,  or  21  per  cent,  to  the  total  of  169 
infant  deaths.  If  all  the  babies  in  Gary  had  been  bom  at  full  term 
the  infant  mortality  rate  would  have  been  reduced  from  124.9  to 
101.6,  or  nearly  one-fifth. 

Tablb  XXV. — Infant  mortality  and  Mlbirth  rates,  by  period  of  gestation;  births  in  Gary 

in  1916. 


Period  of  gestation. 


Total. 


Under  7  months... 
7  months,  under  8. 
SmanthSyUnderO. 
0  months  and  over. 
Not  reported 


Total 
births. 


StlUbirths. 


1,303 


11 

26 

29 

1,326 

1 


Number. 

Percent.^ 

40 

2.0 

7 

6 

27 

2.0 

Live 
Urths. 


1,863 


11 

10 

28 

1,200 

1 


Infsnt 
deaths. 


160 


11 

11 

14 

132 

1 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


124.0 


101.6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  Is  loss  than  100. 

Infants  bom  of  first  pregnancies  had  a  mortality  rate  of  140.6;  sec- 
ond bom  104.3;  third  bom  104.8.  For  fourth  bom  the  rate  rose  to 
142  but  sank  to  115.1  for  children  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  Babies 
bom  of  sixth  or  later  pregnancies  had  a  rate  of  142.3.  The  still- 
birth rate  was  high  for  first  pregnancies  (3.5),  although  it  was 
exceeded  by  the  rate,  4.4,  secured  when  sixth  and  later  pregnancies 
were  combined. 

Infant  mortality  rates  by  order  of  birth  to  native  white  and  to 
foreign-bora  mothers  showed  substantially  the  same  trend.  In  inter- 
preting the  differences,  however,  between  the  infant  mortality  rates 
for  all  babies  of  native  white  mothers  (06.6)  and  for  all  infants  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  (133.5),  the  higher  proportion  of  first  births 


•  Genoral  Table  20.  r.  — . 


DnXRVAL  BETWEEN  BIRTHS. 

Births  other  than  first  births  comprised  1^135  (82  per  cent)  of  the 
total.  The  rapidity  with  which  pregnancy  succeeds  pregnancy  and 
birth  follows  birth  is  a  factor  influencing  infant  mortality.  One  birth 
in  10  in  Gary  came  within  15  months  after  its  immediate  predecessor, 
and  1  in  5  occurred  after  an  interval  of  less  than  18  months.  The  in- 
fant mortality  rate  among  babies  bom  within  15  months  after  their 
mothers'  previous  confinement  was  169.1,  a  rate  considerably  in 
excess  of  even  that  for  children  of  first  pregnancies.  When  the  inter- 
val between  births  stretched  into  two  years  or  more  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  fell  to  102.8.  Among  the  native  white  mothers  6  per  cent 
of  the  births  came  within  the  shortest  interval;  foreign-bom  mothers 
bore  12  per  cent  of  their  babies  less  than  15  months  after  a  previous 
pregnancy  had  terminated.  The  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  among 
babies  of  native  white  as  among  those  of  mothers  of  foreign  birth 
occurred  when  the  period  between  the  last  two  confinements  was  at 
least  two  years  in  length.  The  very  low  rate  for  this  interval  among 
infants  of  native  white  mothers  (62.9)  deserves  notice. 

Table  XXVII. — Infant  mortality  and  stillbirth  rates,  bv  interval  from  preceding  con- 
finement and  color  ana  nativity  of  mother;  fnrtks  in  Gary  in  1916. 


Interval  from  prooeding  conflnement  and 
color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


AU  mothers 

No  preceding  confinement 

Under  15  months. , 

15  months,  under  18. 

18month8»under24. 

94  months  and  over 

Interval  not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

Nopreceding  conflnement 

Unaer  1 5  months. 

15  months,  under  18. 

18  months,  under  24 

24  months  and  over 

Interval  not  reported 

Foreign^om  white  mothers. 

No  preceding  confinement 

U  naer  1 5  months. 

l5months,  under  18 

18  months,  under  24 

24  months  and  over 

Intervid  not  reported 

Negro  mothers 

No  preceding  conflnement 

Under  15  months. 

15  months,  under  18. 

18  months,  under  24 

24  months  and  over 


Total 
births. 


1.393 


25H 
139 
142 
309 
522 
23 

^394 


120 
23 
36 
65 

147 
3 

987 


134 
115 
105 
240 
373 
20 

12 


4 

1 
1 

4 
2 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


40 


9 
3 
6 
5 
16 
1 

11 


1 
1 
4 


28 


3 
3 
5 
4 
12 
1 


Percent.) 


2.9 


3.5 
2.2 
4.2 
1.6 
8.1 


2.8 


4.2 


2.7 
2.8 


2.2 


4.8 
1.7 
8.2 


Live 
births. 


1,353 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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249 
136 
136 
304 
506 
22 

383 


115 
23 
35 
64 

143 
3 

959 


131 
112 
100 
236 
361 
19 

11 


3 
1 
1 
4 
2 


Infant 
deaths. 


169 


35 
23 
17 
39 
52 
3 

87 


15 

4 
3 
6 
9 


128 


19 
19 
13 
32 
42 
3 


1 
1 
1 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate.* 


1^9 


14a  6 
109.1 
125.0 
12&3 
108.8 


96.6 


13a  4 


62.9 


133.5 


145.0 
109.6 

laao 

135.6 
116.3 
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In  Table  XXVIII  births  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  annual 
earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinner  in  the  family  and  the  interval  since 
the  preceding  confinement.  The  lowest  earnings  group,  which  had 
less  than  $1,050  per  annum,  contained  the  smallest  percentage  (15 
per  cent)  of  children  bom  as  the  result  of  first  pregnancies;  it  com- 
prised the  largest  proportion  (12  per  cent)  of  infants  bom  less  than 
15  months  after  an  earlier  issue.  In  the  highest  earnings  group  22 
per  cent  of  the  births  were  first  issuer;  only  6  per  cent  came  at  less 
than  a  15-month  interval  from  preceding  births.  Lowest,  mid,  and 
highest  groups  had  a  practically  similar  proportion  of  births  coming 
at  an  interval  of  at  least  18  months. 


Tablb  XXVIII. — Interval  from  precedina  confinement,  by 

breadwinner;  births  in  Gary  in  1916. 


annual  earnings  of  chief 


1 

Births  in  1916. 

Total. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwmner. 

Interval  firam  preceding 
Cfloflnement. 

Under  Sl,05a 

Sl,060  and  un- 
Sl,850. 

11,860  and  over. 

No 
earn* 

"^(^ 

bread- 
winner, 

and 

notre- 

ported.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

1,393 

loao 

403 

loao 

727 

loao 

185 

loao 

178 

N opnywding confinement. . . 
VnnfT  15  months 

258 
139 
142 
309 
522 
23 

18.5 
9.9 

10.2 
2.2 

37.. '5 
1.7 

80 
50 
3M 

S7 

i:)S 

10 

14.9 
12.4 

9.4 
21.0 
39.2 

2.5 

147 

GO 

SI 

1G4 

259 

7 

2a2 
0.5 
11. 1 
22.0 
35. 6 
1.0 

41 
11 
19 
38 
74 
2 

22.2 
5.9 

ia3 

2a5 

40.0 

1. 1 

10 
9 

15  months,  under  18 

4 

1 A  months,  under  24 

20 

24  months  anil  o^'er 

31 

Not  retMjrted 

4 

'  Per  cent  not  shown  whern  banc  is  loss  than  100. 

'  Indudes  6  births  in  f*r»»iiii«  where  there  was  no  cliief  breadwinner  and  1 1  in  families  where  there  were  no 
earnings* 


PLURAL  BIRTHS. 

Among  the  1,353  live  births  in  Gary  in  1916  were  33  twins,  of  whom 
but  15  survived  a  year;  1  twin  was  stillborn.  Infant  mortality  among 
twins  is  very  high,  and  the  child  who  is  the  product  of  a  single  birth 
has  a  much  greater  expectancy  of  living  a  year  than  has  a  child  who 
is  one  of  twins.  To  all  the  mothers  in  the  city  for  whom  complete 
maternity  histories  were  secured,  100  live-bom  twins  had  come.  Of 
these,  46  died  in  infancy,  making  the  mortality  rate  for  plural  births 
460,  a  rate  eloquently  expressive  of  the  added  hazard  to  which  a  child 
bom  a  twin  is  subjected.  The  influence  of  the  mortality  rate  among 
plural  births  in  Gary  in  1916  is  shown  by  comparing  the  mortality 
rate  for  single  births  (114.4)  with  that  for  live  births  (124.9),  in  which 
are  included  plural  issues  as  well.  Plural  births  added  but  33  to  the 
1,353  live  births  and  yet  contributed  18  of  the  169  infant  deaths. 

One  per  cent  of  the  live  births  to  native  mothers  and  3  per  cent  of 
those  to  foreign-bom  mothers  were  twins.  Comparison  of  the  infant 
mortality  rates  for  single  births  in  the  two  nativity  groups — ^native 
white  92.3,  foreign  bom  120.4 — and  the  rates  for  all  births,  inclusive 
of  plural — native  white  96.6,  foreign  bom  133.5 — ^reveals  that  a  part 
of  the  difference  was  due  to  the  influence  which  the  larger  proportion 
of  plural  births  exerted  upon  the  mortality  rate  among  infants  with 
foreign-bom  mothers. 

Table  XXIX. — Infant  mortality  rates /or  single  and  plural  hirthSf  by  color  and  natii'ity 

of  mother;  btrths  in  Gary  in  1916. 


Single  or  plural  birth  and  color  and  natiylty  of 

mother. 


All  mothers 

Single  births 

Plural  births 

Native  white  mothers 

Single  births 

Plural  births 

Foreign-bom  white  mothers 

Single  births 

Plural  births 

Negro  mothers 

Single  births 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Total 
births. 


1,393 


1,369 
34 

394 


390 
4 

9S7 


957 
30 

12 


12 


8UU- 
births. 


40 


39 
1 

11 


11 


28 


27 
1 

1 


Uve 
births. 


1,353 


1,320 
33 

383 


379 
4 

959 


930 
29 

11 


11 


Infant 
deaths. 


109 


151 
18 

37 


85 
2 

128 


112 
16 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.^ 


124.9 


114.4 


96.6 


92.3 


133.5 


120.4 


INCOME. 

Family  income  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
environmental  factors  influencing  infant  life.  Prolonged  inadequacy 
of  income  ushers  in  poverty  with  its  attendant  evils — ^insufficient 
food  and  clothing,  poor  housing  and  sanitation,  lessened  ability  to 
secure  prbper  medical  care  and  attention,  and  increased  need  for  the 
mother  to  seek  gainful  employment  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  the 
natural  breadwinner  in  the  family.  Consequently,  the  part  which 
adequacy  of  income  plays  in  governing  the  new-bom  child's  chance 
to  survive  should  not  be  minimized. 

EARNINGS  OF  CHIEP  BREADWINNER. 

Financial  responsibility  for  the  family  is  usually  assumed  by  the 
father.  In  determining  the  economic  status  of  families,  therefore, 
the  father's  annual  earnings  constitute  perhaps  the  best  index  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  family.  In  98  per  cent  of  all  the  families 
into  which  babies  were  bom  in  Gary  in  1916,  fathers  were  the  chief 
breadwinners.  A  few  families  (2  per  cent),  however,  by  reason  of 
the  father's  death,  desertion,  or  incapacity  were  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  some  other  member  who  took  up  the  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  home.  In  these  families  classification  has 
been  made,  accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  earnings  of  the 
chief  breadwinner,  that  is,  the  person  upon  whom  the  baby  and  the 
family  were  mainly  dependent  for  financial  support.*^"  The  calendar 
year  1917  was  chosen  as  the  year  to  which  the  annual  earnings  relate, 
on  the  groimd  that  the  amount  of  the  earnings  could  be  more  accu- 
rately and  easily  secured  for  this  period  (which  corresponded  with 
the  year  for  which  incomes  are  commonly  reported  for  tax  purposes) 
than  for  the  precise  12  months  following  the  birth  of  the  infant  in  1916. 
The  earnings  for  this  period  doubtless  afford  as  fair  a  basis  for  classi- 
fication of  families  into  income  groups  as  the  earnings  for  the  year 
following  the  birth.  All  reports  of  earnings,  therefore — those  of 
chief  breadwinner,  other  supplementary  earnings,  and  the  monetary 
contribution  of  mothers  through  gainful  employment — pertain  to 
the  calendar  year  1917. 

Ordinarily,  income  from  supplementary  sources  was  less  r^ular 
and  more  difficult  to  secure  accurately  than  the  chief  breadwinner's 

Mo  In  the  tabulations,  the  mother  was  never  classified  as  chief  breadwinner,  and  if  no  person  other  than 
the  mother  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the  family  it  was  considered  as  having  no  chief  bread- 
winner. Oeneral  Table  24  shows  the  proportion  of  mothers  in  each  nationality  group  who  were  em- 
ployed ,  and  the  relation  of  mothers'  employment  to  earnings  of  chief  breadwinners. 
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the  mid  group  contains  53  per  cent  and  the  highest  group  18  per  cent, 
instead  of  29,  52,  and  13  per  cent,  respectively,  when  the  families  are 
classified  according  to  the  earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinner.^^ 

The  proportion  of  families  in  which  the  chief  breadwinner's  earn- 
ings were  not  supplemented  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
breadwinner's  contribution.  When  his  earnings  were  below  $1,050, 
56  per  cent  of  the  babies  were  found  in  families  which  had  no  supple- 
mentary earnings;  in  the  next  higher  income  group,  67  per  cent;  in 
the  highest,  72  per  cent.  In  short,  the  more  adequate  the  chief  bread- 
winner's earnings,  the  smaller  the  tendency,  the  less  the  need  to  add 
to  them  by  the  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Mothers 
were  less  likely  to  be  gainfully  employed  if  the  chief  breadwinner's 
earnings  were  high,  though  even  in  the  highest  income  group  29  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  were  employed.  In  the  lowest  income  group  the 
percentage  was  41." 

MOTHER'S  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 

Slightly  over  one- third  of  the  1,393  babies  bom  in  1916  had  mothers 
who  were  gainfully  employed  during  aU,  or  part,  of  the  year  1917. 
By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  mothers  (86  per  cent)  were  en- 
gaged in  keeping  lodgers.  Since  in  these  cases  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  expenditures  incidental  to  furnishing  room  and  board, 
or  to  secure  a  statement  of  net  income,  the  gross  earnings  usually 
represented  considerably  more  than  the  real  addition  made  to  the 
family  resources.  Of  the  mothers  gainfully  employed  47  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $200  in  the  year,  40  per  cent  earned  $200  or  over, 
while  in  1 2  per  cent  of  the  cases  earnings  were  not  reported.  Gainful 
employment  was  a  little  more  common  among  foreign-bom  than 
among  native  white  mothers.  Likewise  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  who  kept  lodgers  (32  per  cent)  exceeded  the  proportion 
of  native  white  mothers  (24  per  cent).*^' 

Employment  of  mothers  outside  the  home  was  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Gary.  Steel,  the  chief  industry  of  the  city,  did  not 
afford  many  openings  for  women  outside  the  clerical  positions  and 
in  few  factories  in  the  other  industries  was  woman  labor  common. 

A  special  inquiry  was  made  into  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  infant  mortality  and  gainful  employment  of  the  mother 
within  one  year  after  the  bii'th  in  1916.  If  a  mother  is  gainfully 
employed  only  after  her  baby  dies,  the  baby's  death  obviously  can 
not  be  ascribed  in  any  way  to  that  employment.  But  if  a  mother's 
employment  takes  her  away  from  the  child  or  lessens  the  care  she 
can  give  him,  the  infant's  chance  of  life  may  be  lessened.  The  mothers 
of  391  infants  (28.9  per  cent)  commenced  or  resumed  gainful  work 

»  General  Table  23,  p.  HI. 
M  General  Table  24,  p.  111. 
w  General  Table  25,  p.  112. 
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had  earnings  of  $1^850  and  over^  as  compared  with  37  per  cent  and 
7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  wage  earners  in  the  steel  industry.** 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  AND  EARNINGS  OF  CHIEF  BREADWINNER. 

Among  the  392  live-bom  infants  in  the  lowest  earnings  group  54 
deaths  imder  1  year  of  age  occurred,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  137.8; 
90  out  of  the  708  babies  in  the  mid  group  died  under  12  months  of 
age,  making  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  127.1;  of  the  179  in  the 
highest  income  group,  16  died  in  infancy,  establishing  a  mortality 
rate  of  89.4  for  the  group  which  was  best  favored  financially.  In 
these  figures  appears  again  the  coincidence  between  low  income 
and  high  infant  mortality  rate  which  has  so  persistently  recurred 
in  the  studies  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau.^ 

Table  XXXII. — Infant  mortality  rates,  by  anniuil  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  and 

color  and  nativity  of  mother;  live  births  in  tiory  vn  1916. 


Azmiial  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Under  Sl,050. 

$1,050,  under  $1,850 

1.850  and  over 

o  eaminjcs,  no  chief  breadwinner  and  not  reported . 

Native  white  mothers 


Under  $1,050 

$1,0S0,  under  $1,850 

$1 ,850  and  over 

No  earnings,  no  chief  breadwinner  and  not  reported . 

Fofeign-bom  white  mothers 


Under  $1,050 

$1,060,  under  $1,850 

$1,850  and  over 

No  earnings,  no  chief  breadwinner  and  not  reported. 


Totml 

live 

birtha. 


1,353 


302 
708 
179 
«74 

383 


41 
210 
100 

23 

059 


Intuit 
deaths. 


160 


64 

00 

16 

0 

87 


Negro  mothers. 


Under  $1,050 

$1,050,  under  $1,850. 
$1,860  and  over 


348 

4K2 

78 

51 

11 


3 
7 
1 


6 

23 

6 

3 

128 


48 

65 

0 

6 


1 
2 
1 


Intent 

mortality 

nte.^ 


121.0 


137.8 

127.1 

80.4 


06.6 


105.0 

6ao 


133.5 


137.0 
134.0 


>Not  sho'M'n  whore  l)ase  is  less  than  100. 

>  Includes  5  instances  of"  no  diief  bread  winner  "and  11  of  "no  earnings." 

Division  according  to  nativity  of  the  mothers  shows  for  each 
nativity  class  the  same  movement  from  higher  to  lower  infant  mor- 
tality rate  with  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinner. 
Among  the  infants  of  native  white  mothers  the  rate  in  the  highest 
earnings  group  (60.0)  was  a  little  less  than  half  that  in  the  lowest 
(121.9).  The  rates  among  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers,  though 
they  do  not  fall  so  markedly,  nevertheless  display  a  steady  descent 
as  the  breadwinner's  earnings  rise.     (Chart  III.) 


M  PerPpntiipi'S  uro  based  upon  births. 

u  Save  the  Youngest,  U.  S.  (Children's  Bureau  Publication,  Na  61,  p.  15. 
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11,050  and  under  11,860. 
Infiuits  to  all  mothers. 
Infants  to  native  white  mothers. 
Infants  to  fweign-born  mothers. 


Sl,850  and  over. 


NATIONALITY. 

The  1910  Census,  made  four  years  after  Gary  was  founded,  showed 
that  49  per  cent  of  the  city's  population  was  native  white,  a  like 
proportion  foreign  bom,  and  2  per  cent  colored.  Austria-Hungarji 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  had  contributed  the  largest  quotas  to 
the  foreign-bom  population,  though  practicaUy  every  European 
coimtry  was  represented  in  the  cosmopolitan  body  making  up 
Gary's  citizenship.^  In  1916,  987  babies  were  bom  in  Gary  to 
foreign-bom  mothers  of  28  distinct  nationalities.  The  leading 
nationality  groups  in  point  of  numbers  were  from  the  countries  most 
largely  represented  in  the  city's  population  in  1910 — ^Poles,  Serbians 
and  Croatians,  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  and  Germans. 

Table  XXXIII. — Infant  mortality  and  stillbirth  rattts,  by  color  arid  noAxanality  of 

mother;  hirt?u  in  Gary  in  1916. 


Cdu'  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Total. 


NaUve  white. 

Foreign-bom  white 

PoUsh 

Serbian  and  Croatian. 

Slovak 

All  other* 

Negro 


Total 
births. 


1,393 


394 
9«7 
275 
162 
135 
415 
12 


StiUbirths. 


Number. 


40 


11 
28 
12 
4 
3 
9 
1 


Fercent.i 


2.9 


2.8 
2.8 
4.4 
2.5 
2.2 
2.2 


Uve 
births. 


1,353 


383 
959 
2iV3 
i:»8 
132 
406 
11 


Infant 
deathi. 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


IGO 

134.9 

87 

96.6 

128 

133.5 

39 

148.3 

20 

12IL6 

15 

113.6 

54 

133.0 

4 

*  Not  shown  where  bft'«o  is  lo-ss  than  lOO. 

*  Induding  64  MaKvnr,  60  Italian,  51  Lithnanian  and  ]/Ctti>ih,  41  Ocrnian,36  Rumanian, 24  Greek, 22 
nreat  Ku*(.<«ian,  20  Bcihomlan,  2t)  Danish,  Bwodish  or  Norwegian,  19  l.'krainian  or  Huthenian,  14  Irish,  8 
Slmcnlan. 7 Canadian  (not  French ).  0  Knglish.  Hcotch,  Welsh.  A  Jnwish,  5  Bulgarian,  3  Spanish,  2  Asqrrian, 
1  Dutch,  1  French,  1  Albanian,  1  foreign-born  white,  nationality  unknown. 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  BY  NATIONALITY. 

Tlic  contrast  between  the  infant  mortalitv  rate  for  ))ahies  of  native 
white  mothers  (00.())  and  that  for  infants  of  foreign-bom  mothers 
(133.5)  has  already  been  not<*(l.  Only  three  nationality  groups — 
Polish,  Serbian  jind  Croatian,  and  Slovak — were  largo  enough  to 
warrant  the  computation  of  infant  mortality  rates.  The  rate  among 
the  babies  of  Polish  mothers  (148.3)  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
for  either  of  the  other  nationalities  and  notably  higher  than  that 
for  the  bal)ies  of  all  foreign-born  mothers.  The  stillbirth  rate  (4.4) 
was  also  high  for  the  Polish  group.  Since  births  to  these  mothers 
constituted  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  babies  bom  to  f9reign 
women,  the  high  infant  death  rate  among  babies  of  Polish  mothers 
was  undoubtedly  strongly  instrumental  in  raising  the  general  infant 
mortality  rate  for  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothei*s. 


M  Thirteenth  Census  of  tlie  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  II,  Population,  p.  5^18. 
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mother's  opportunity  to  use  the  community's  medical,  social^  and 
educational  resources  to  the  fullest  degree,  or  close  to  her  ways  of 
obtaining  valuable  information  on  the  care  of  her  home  and  childreiu 
The  babies  of  Polish  women  had  the  highest  proportion  of  mothers 
(83  per  cent)  who  could  not  speak  English;  among  the  Serbians  and 
Croatians  the  proportion  was  slightly  less  than  three-fourths  (74 
per  cent),  while  among  the  Slovaks  only  half  the  infants  had  mothers 
incapable  of  conversing  in  English.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  highest  among  babies  of  Polish  mothers — the 
women  least  proficient  in  the  English  tongue — and  that  while  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  babies  of  mothers  of  non-English  speaking 
nationaUties  was  134.8,  when  this  group  was  subdivided  further 
according  to  mother's  ability  to  speak  English,  the  mortality  rate 
for  infants  whose  mothers  had  not  acquired  the  language  was  145.2, 
whereas  the  rate  for  infants  whose  mothers  had  learned  to  use 
English  was  but  116.1.  Apparently  the  mother's  inability  to  speak 
English  was  found  aligned  with  other  forces  inimical  to  infant  life. 

Table  XXXIV. — Infant  mortality  rates,  by  mother's  ability  to  speak  English,  and  eokr 
and  nationality  of  mother;  birUis  in  Gary  in  1916  to  foreign-bom  whiU  mothers. 


Ability  to  spoik  Englidh,  and  color  and  nationality 

of  mother. 


AU  foreign-bom  white  mothers. 


English-speaking  nationalities 

Non-En^h-speaking  nationalities. 


Able  to  speak  EndLsh. . . 

Unable  to  speak  English. 
Polish 

Able  to  speak  Eziglish... 

Unable  to  speak  English. 
Serbian  and  Croatian 

Able  to  speak  Eziglish..., 

Unable  to  speak  English. 
Slovak 

Able  to  speak  Eziglish 

Unable  to  speak  English. 
All  other 

Able  to  speak  En^h 

Unable  to  speak  English . 


Total  births. 


Number. 


987 


Percwit 
distribu- 
tion. 


Live 
births. 


059 


27 


960 


100.0 


346 
6U 
275 

47 
228 
162 

43 
119 
135 

67 

68 
388 
189 
199 


36.0 
64.0 

100.0 
17.1 
82.9 

100.0 
26.5 
73.5 

100.0 
49.6 
50.4 

100.0 
48.7 
51.3 


24 


935 


336 
599 
263 

46 
218 
158 

41 
117 
132 

66 

66 
382 
184 
198 


Intent 
deaths. 


128 


126 


80 
87 
90 

8 
31 
20 

4 
16 
16 

7 

8 
62 
20 
32 


Intent 

mortality 

rate.! 


133.5 


134.8 


116.1 
146.2 
148.8 


142.3 
126.6 

136.8 
113.6 


136.1 
106.7 
16L6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


YEARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Foreign-bom  mothers  of  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  babies 
had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years.  Since  the  nation- 
ahties  foimd  were  chiefly  from  the  countries  of  southeastern  Europe, 
they  were  almost  wholly  of  the  ''newer  immigration"  and  displayed, 
but  little  individual  differences  in  length  of  residence  within  the 
United  States. 
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cent)  had  illiterate  mothers.  When  the  nombera  were  not  so  small 
as  to  make  the  calculation  of  infant  mortality  rates  undependable^ 
the  babies  with  mothers  who  could  not  read  and  write  showed  a 
higher  mortality  rate  than  did  those  whose  mothers  were  literate. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Polish  mothers.'^ 

lUiteracy,  like  inabiUty  to  speak  English,  was  of  significance 
chiefly  because  it  restricted  the  mother's  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  limit.ing  her  to  the  spoken  word  as  the  sole  medium  of 
instructioji.  The  mother's  ilhteracy,  furthermore,  tended  to  be 
associated  with  ignorance  and  a  lower  economic  level.  Of  the  babies 
of  iUiterate  mothers  24  per  cent  had  chief  breadwinners  whose  earn- 
ings totlded  less  than  $1,050  per  annum,  while  44  per  cent  of  those 
infants  whose  mothers  could  not  read  and  write  had  chief  bread- 
winners in  the  lowest  income  group." 

The  proportion  of  iUiteracy  was  less  among  the  younger  foreign- 
bom  mothers.  Slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  mothers  under  25 
could  not  read  and  write,  as  compared  with  one-half  of  those  35  years 
of  age  and  over." 

n  Genflcal  T»bie  X,  p.  113. 
M  GcDffal  T»Ue  il,  p.  113. 
w  Ocneral  Table  28,  p.  114 
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The  mortality  rate  for  all  infants  of  native  white  mothers,  98.2,  was 
but  very  slightly  different  from  that,  96.6,  for  babies  of  these  mothers 
in  1916.  The  rate  for  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers,  150.8,  on  the 
contrary,  was  noticeably  above  the  rate,  133.5,  for  babies  of  these 
mothers  in  the  selected  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  different  nationalities,  the  mortality  rate  for  babies  of  German 
mothers,  97.9,  almost  identical  with  that  for  infants  of  native  white 
mothers,  accompanied  the  highest  stillbirth  rate,  4.7;  that  the  rate 
of  135.2  for  all  babies  of  Italian  mothers  accompanied  a  stillbirth 
rate  of  3.9;  whereas  an  identical  rate,  135.2,  among  babies  of  Slovak 
mothers  was  attended  by  a  stillbirth  rate  of  only  2.3.  The  excessive 
infant  mortality  rate  for  babies  of  Magyar  mothers,  186.7,  was  found 
coexistent  with  a  very  low  stillbirth  rate,  0.8.  Other  high  rates 
were  those  for  babies  of  Serbian  and  Croatian  mothers  (176.9), 
Lithuanian  mothers  (169.6),  and  Polish  mothers  (154.7). 

AGE  OF  MOTHER  AND  ORDER  OF  BIRTH.^^ 

Among  all  live  births  included  in  the  maternity  histories,  the 
rate  of  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life  was  greatest  for  babies  of 
mothers  under  20  and  those  40  years  of  age  or  over  (163.9),  and  least 
among  babies  whose  mothers  were  in  the  twenties  (129.9).  The  rate 
for  infants  bom  to  mothers  when  in  the  thirties  was  intermediate 
(144.1).  While  the  range  of  variation  was  not  so  extreme  as  in  the 
corresponding  rates  among  babies  bom  in  1916  to  mothers  of  these 
ages  (sec  p.  41),  the  ranking  was  the  same.  The  percentage  of  still- 
births (2.3)  was  lowest  among  births  to  mothers  under  20  and  those 
40  or  over  and. highest  (4.5)  among  babies  bom  to  mothers  in  the 
thirties.  Among  babies  bom  in  the  selected  year  the  highest  still- 
birth rate  fell  likewise  among  births  to  women  in  the  thirties;  the 
lowest,  however,  was  to  mothers  in  the  twenties. 

Among  all  babies  included  in  the  complete  maternity  histories, 
infant  mortality  rates  according  to  order  of  birth  confirm  the  trend 
shown  when  births  in  1916  alone  were  imder  consideration  (p.  42). 
Infants  bom  of  first  pregnancies  had  a  high  mortality  rate  of  147; 
the  rate  fell  among  second-bom  infants  to  124.2;  rose  for  the  babies 
third  in  order  of  birth  to  132.8;  for  fourth,  to  151.1 ;  sank  to  142.9  for 
fifth-bom  infants;  and  increased  slightly  to  145.3  for  those  offspring 
of  sixth  and  later  pregnancies. 

«  Sec  Cicneral  Tabic  29,  p.  1 15. 
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on  ^trcinzi  relates  to  the  jear  1917,  this  qoestion  can  be  answered 
r/zlj  on  the  assomption  that  the  earnings  in  1917  are  roughly  indica- 
iiTA.  fr.f  the  groups  as  a  whole,  of  the  economic  status  of  the  families 
over  :i.^  period  of  the  mothers'  maternity  histories.  Of  course  in 
an  izidiridual  case  in  which  the  mother  s  pregnancy  record  extends 
over  a  number  of  years,  the  economic  status  may  hare  been  changed 
considerably:  but  for  some  families  which  have  moved  upward  there 
are  others  that  have  fallen  back:  the  assimiption  simply  means  that 
classifying  the  families  into  income  groups  based  on  fathers'  1917 
earnings  gives  a  result  that  L<  broadly  correct  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  maternity  histories.  In  the  lowest  income  group,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  for  all  babies  was  166:  in  the  mid  group.  139.5;  and 
in  the  highest.  7S.^. 

Table  XXXVIII  — Infaru  tttortalisu  and  Huiinrdk  rai«i.  bjf  annual  eamingt  of  chief 

Irtadwinn^r;  tfirtJujrom  all  prtynaruw. 


TOCAI 

nMXikers. 

:                « 

Births.  AD  pctfnazKies. 

A^r.uft!  ttkZTLJCifs  of  ciutl  face*d- 

TtiCAl.      - 

ciinbinhs. 

Lire 
births. 

InUnt 

<tMThl 

Infut 

moruUty 

rmte. 

Number.  Perccou 

TvtAl 

tl.»0^ 

4.714 

142            3wO 

4.sn 

as 

UOlS 

VuikTtlfjSO 

T.J*>.\  uridw  tl.%30 

•  06 

1 

1.445  j 
2.3a3  1 

.^, 

Ml  : 

1 

49              3.4 

57              2.4 
12             2.2 

31             7.0. 

1.3S2 

2,330 

533 

317 

230 

42 
40 

1M.0 
130.6 

fl,MO  •r.'i  oTtr 

z^a,  iz-i  :xA  T^i^-jneii 

78.8 
120.2 

-  Exrlud'is  1-^  m-Ahen  » ti  j  had  aie^uniAte  birUa  pnor  lo  li)16  ami  3  vhoM  JBAtanity  history  WH 
iacaaiAtit  or  uxmsliAble. 
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tions  may  prove  necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  In  Gary  during  the 
three  or  four  years  prior  to  the  study  no  prosecutions  had  been  made 
for  neglect  to  register  births. 

In  July,  1914,  the  registrar  of  births  in  Gary  adopted  the  practice 
of  giving  a  certificate  of  birth  registration  to  the  parents  of  each 
child  whose  birth  was  registered.  This  practice  has  met  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success  wherever  it  has  been  tried  in  stimu- 
lating parents  to  secure  prompt  birth  registration  for  their  children 
and  in  spreading  information  in  regard  to  the  birth-registration  law 
among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  importance  of  complete  birth  registration  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. Complete  registration  of  both  births  and  deaths  under 
I  year  of  age  is  essential  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  Registration  of  births  is  coming  to  be  everywhere 
more  useful  in  furnishing  a  means  of  proof  of  age  in  connection  with 
compulsory  school  attendance,  employment  certificate  laws,  employ- 
ment in  dangerous  trades,  voting  privileges,  not  to  mention  its  value 
in  establishing  inheritance  and  in  proving  nationality.  One  import- 
ant use  is  furnishing  the  basis  for  visits  of  the  health  officer  to  insure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  infant-blindness  law,  for  the  prevention 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  are  observed."* 

HOUSING. 

Laws  and  ordinances  applicable  to  housing  in  Gary  include  the 
city  tenement-house  law  of  the  State  and  a  number  of  local  ordi- 
nances. 

The  city's  chief  dependence  in  control  of  housing  at  the  time  of 
this  study  was  the  city  tenement-house  law  of  the  State,  which  was 
passed  in  1913;  this  law  applies  to  all  tenement  houses,  including 
apartment  houses,  in  which  two  or  more  families  live.  In  regard 
to  tenement  houses  already  built  when  the  law  went  into  effect,  the 
law  requires  that  water-closets,  at  least  one  to  every  two  families, 
must  be  provided;  basement  water-closets  are  prohibited;  water  must 
be  supplied  on  each  floor.  If  a  tenement  is  found  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, or  dangerous  to  health,  authority  is  given  to  the  board  of 
health  to  order  the  house  put  into  good  condition  or  vacated.  Fire 
escapes  were  required  to  be  provided  for  all  tenement  houses  of  three  or 
more  stories.  With  refert*noe  to  new  tenement  houses  the  provisions 
of  the  law  are  much  more  strict.  Connection  with  water  and  sewer 
mains  must  be  made  if  the  mains  lie  within  100  feet;  limits  are  pre- 
scribed to  the  proportion  of  the  lot  that  may  be  covered  by  buildings; 
each  tenement  must  be  provided  with  a  yard;  rear  tenements  are 
prohibited;  further  regulations  cover  other  particulars  such  as  the 
arrangement  of  rooms,  window  space,  separate  water-closets  within 

MBuok  of  lustructitms  to  Health  Authorities,  Infant  Blindness  Law,  p.  126. 
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north  and  south  thoroughfare,  and  mtersecting  it  at  right  angles  is 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  main  east  and  west  business  street  of  the  city. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  city  nearest  the  mills — the  First  Subdivision, 
Kirk,  and  Ambridge —  were  largely  developed  by  the  land  company  for 
the  companies  whose  mills  lay  to  the  north  just  beyond  the  raihoad 
tracks  and  tiic  river.     Before  opening  a  district  for  residence,  streets 
were  laid  out  and  paved,  sewers  and  water  mains  were  constructed,  and 
attractive  dwellings  with  modern  improvements  were  erected.    For 
the  most  part,  the  company  houses  exhibit  a  pleasing  variety  of 
architecture.     In  the  section  of  the  city  just  south  of  the  Grand 
Calumet  are   the  attractive  red-brick,   frame,   or  brick-and-frame 
houses  built  for  the  employees  of  the  steel  company-  and  the  work- 
men of  the  bridge  company;  and  the  structures  in  plaster  and  cement, 
verj'  different  in  plan  and  appearance,  in  which  the  workmen  of  the 
sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  and  their  families  dwell.     In  contrast  to 
these  groups  of  homes  are  the  more  stereotyped  and   ugly  smaU 
frame  houses  sheltering  the  employees  of  the  freight  railroad  which 
serv'es  the  mills  and  has  its  great  yards  north  of  the  Grand  Calumet 
River.     Besides  the  dwellings  erected  by  the  land  company,  many 
houses,  apartment  buildings,  and  business  blocks  were  erected  inde- 
pendently, but  subject,  when  building  was  done  upon  company- 
owned  land,  to  certain  salutarj^  restrictions.®^* 

At  first  a  number  of  two-family  frame  houses  were  rented  by  the 
land  company  to  foreign-bom  laborers  employed  in  the  mills.  Per- 
haps because  tliese  families  were  unfamiliar  with  such  modem  con- 
veniences as  bath,  toilet,  and  sink,  or  perhaps  because  they  over- 
crowded their  houses  with  lodgers,  the  company  before  long  refused 
to  rerent  to  these  first  tenants,  put  the  buildings  into  good  condition, 
anil  tli(»n  rented  them  to  Americanized  workmen  only,  leaving  the 
foreign-bom  laborer  to  house  himself  and  his  family  as  best  he  could. 
Tlu»  result  of  this  policy  was  to  concentrate  the  foreign-bom  workmen 
in  the  South  Side  ^uid  ToUeston,  subdivisions  which  display  bad 
housing  conditions. 

A  number  of  long,  one-story  frame  buildings,  cheaply  constructed 
and  designed  to  bring  in  a  maximum  return  in  rental,  which  were 
built  on  the  South  Side,  perhaps  epitomize  the  worst  ills  of  uncon- 
trolled housing.  Tliey  were  planned  for  lodging  houses,  and  divided 
into  two-room,  or  more  rarely  three-room,  apartments.  Tht^se  small 
apart mi^n Is  were  occupied  by  families,  however,  with  consequent 
overcrowding.  Wlien  two  such  long  buildings  occupy  adjoining  or 
'^shoe-string''  lots  with  only  a  narrow  passage  between,  used  in 
conmion  by  the  tenants  of  both  buildings,  the  congestion  is  great, 
and  but  little  relief  is  afforded  by  the  small  yards  left  at  the  end 
of  earh  lot.    Two  adjoining  houses  of  this  type  supplied  but  a  single 

6  Ini-lu(liii»,'iiiiifi>riii  biiililitiKliiuMiiKl  iiKKleni  type  uf  biiildiug. 
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common  to  many,  and  the  toilet  was  often  but  a  single  privy  for 
several  families. 

In  short,  the  South  Side  as  a  whole,  in  1918,  exemplified  the  need  of 
community  supervision  over  housing  conditions,  especially  in  ^ 
tricts  largely  inhabited  by  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

More  closely  akin  to  the  South  Side  than  any  other  section  of  the 
city  was  Tolleston,  an  older  town,  which  became  part  of  the  city 
of  Gary  in  1910.  In  foreign  population  it  ranked  next  to  the  South 
Side;  in  much  of  it,  living  conditions  were  rural.  Wells  were  in  use 
where  city  water  had  not  yet  been  piped,  and  outside  privies  were 
still  to  be  found. 

Clark  and  Pine  were  also  rural  sections.  The  city  sewer  and  water 
systems  had  not  been  extended  to  them,  and  they  were  sparsely 
populated.  West  Gary,  another  subdivision  not  at  all  thickly  settled, 
was  tending  to  become  a  good  residence  section  and,  though  water 
and  sewer  systems  had  not  yet  reached  it,  some  houses  in  it  were 
being  fitted  with  modem  plumbing. 

Ridge  Road  and  Glen  Park,  subdivisions  lying  farthest  to  the 
south,  were  separated  from  the  bulk  of  the  city  by  the  Little  Calumet 
River  and  they  were  characterized  by  a  different  physical  contour  and 
a  greater  degree  of  vegetation  and  beauty.  Their  population  was 
mostly  native  white  and  many  houses  were  modem  family  residences 
well  constructed  and  situated. 

Lincoln  Park,  just  north  of  the  Little  Calumet  River,  closely 
resembled  the  South  Side  and  Tolleston  in  the  character  of  its  housing 
and  population.  It  suffered  more  than  any  other  subdivision  from 
periodic  inundation  by  the  Little  Calumet,  a  stream  which  might 
almost  be  considered  to  have  no  banks — so  unbrokenly  flat  and 
marshy  is  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  small  river's  shallow  bed. 

In  sanitary  development,  in  economic  status  of  families  and  in 
nativity  of  population,  certain  subdivisions  grouped  themselves 
together.  Ambridgo  and  the  First  Subdivision,  with  predominantly 
native  white  population,  with  more  uniformly  excellent  housing, 
wider  extension  of  sewers  and  water  mains,  and  general  high  economic 
level  formed  a  group  in  contrast  to  Lincoln  Park,  the  South  Side, 
and  Tolleston,  where  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  was 
of  foreign  birth,  yard  privies  and  well  water  were  still  used  by  many, 
housing  was  much  less  favorable  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
bulk  of  families  lower  than  in  the  sections  chieflv  native  white.  In 
the  one  group,  excellence  of  housing  and  sanitation  was  found  co-exis- 
tent with  other  factors  favoring  a  low  death  rat^  among  babies; 
in  the  other,  unsuitable  housing  and  community  failure  to  develop 
municipal  sanitation  and  hygiene  to  a  high  degree  were  alhed  with 
forces  antagonistic  to  infant  life.  ^Vmong  the  live  births  in  Ambridge 
and  the  First  Subdivision,  27  infant  deaths  occurred,  resulting  in  an 
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ing  inspector,  a  city  bacteriologist  and  chemist,  a  nurse,  and  a  city 
matron.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  health  was  the  city  health 
oflScer;  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  the  board  was  giving  full-time 
service  to  city  health  work.  Part-time  service  and  inadequate  recom- 
pense were  faults  inherent  in  the  State  law  regulating  health  work 
throughout  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  Indiana.  In  1918,  in 
cities  of  the  second  class,  to  which  group  Gary  belonged,  salaries  of 
members  of  boards  of  health  did  not  exceed  $100  per  annum  and  the 
secretary  of  a  board  might  not  be  paid  in  excess  of  $1,000  a  year  for 
his  services.** 

As  already  mentioned,  the  health  officer  was  in  charge  of  vital 
statistics  in  the  city.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  prompt  record- 
ing of  births  and  deaths,  he  began  in  July,  1914,  to  send  a  certificate 
to  the  parents  of  each  baby  whose  advent  was  reported  to  the  health 
•  officer  by  the  attendant  at  birth.  In  the  opinion  of  the  health  officer, 
these  certificates  had  been  the  means  of  securing  more  complete 
registration  not  only  of  births  in  the  current  year  but  of  earlier 
births  which  had  failed  of  record.  During  the  3  or  4  years  preceding 
the  study  no  use  had  been  made  of  prosecution  to  enforce  the  law 
requiring  registration  of  births. 

The  health  department  had  recognized  the  value  of  a  good  supply 
of  pure  milk  in  reducing  infant  mortality  and  worked  toward  the 
elimination  of  dirty  and  unfit  milk.  This  subject  is  discussed  further 
in  the  following  section. 

The  city  of  Gary  was  handicapped  in  making  provision  for  nurses 
on  its  he«lth  staff.  During  the  sununer  months  of  1918,  however,  a 
city-paid  trained  nurse  was  employed,  as  part  of  the  police  staff,  to 
do  infant-welfare  work  and  to  give  educational  service  to  the  mothers 
living  in  Gary's  South  Side  where  the  sunmier  toll  of  infant  deaths 
was  especially  high. 

^Vnother  trained  nurse,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, visited  cases  which  ciime  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment because  of  contagious  diseases.^' 

The  members  of  the  department  of  health  and  charities  other  than 
members  of  the  board  of  health  were  full-time  employees  reporting 
every  two  weeks  to  the  board's  secretary.  The  municipal  laboratory 
presided  over  by  the  city  chemist  was  equipped  for  the  making  of 
cli(»mical  and  bacteriological  tests  of  milk  and  water,  tests  for  tuber- 
culosis, meningitis,  diphtheria,  hookworm,  typhoid,  and  trachoma, 
as  well  as  for  venereal  diseases. 


•«  Indiana  Yearbook,  19is,  p.  856. 

•7  Tho  mayor's  annuAl  message  to  the  city  council,  1919,  said:  '<I  am  of  the  opinion  that  laws  ahoakl 
l)c  onactod  which  would  authorize  cities  of  this  magnitude  to  employ  a  full-time  physician  and  siugeoo 
at  the  head  of  our  health  department  and  also  a  corps  of  trained  nurses.  During  the  past  year  we  h^n 
had  a  trained  nurse  on  our  police  department,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  work  sbie  has  done  and  the  reratta 
obtained  have  been  remarkable." 
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readily  cleaned."  It  held  that  all  milking  rooms  and  stables  were 
to  be  ' '  thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  repair  and  each  milk  cow  dean 
and  c^Toomed. ' '  All  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  stable  to  a  milk  room,  sepaiate  from  the  place  in  which  cows  were 
kept,  and  used  exclusively  for  the  handling  and  keeping  of  milk  and 
cream.  The  milk  room  must  be  of  sanitary  construction,  and  equip- 
ped with  facilities  for  straining,  cooling  and  storing  milk  and  for 
'  'washing  and  sterilizing  all  utensils  and  apparatus  in  which  milk  is 
removed,  stored  and  delivered. ' '  '*  All  inilk  was  to  be  cooled  to 
60^  F.,  or  below,  within  one  hour  after  milked  and  kept  at  such 
temperature  until  it  left  the  farm,  or,  if  retailed  to  consumer,  until  it 
was  delivered. 

By  city  ordinance  milk  and  cream  had  to  be  Pasteurized  and  clari- 
fied before  Pasteurization  by  means  of  centrifugal  clarifiers  or  separa- 
tors.^' Pasteurization  required  subjecting  the  milk  to  a  temperature 
of  at  least  145°  F.  for  30  minutes,  or  165°  F.  for  30  seconds.  Imme- 
diately after  Pasteurization,  milk  or  cream  must  be  cooled  to  50°  F., 
or  below.  Records  which  would  show  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
and  cream  during  Pasteurization  were  to  be  kept  by  '  'some  form  of 
self-recording  thermometer  to  be  available  for  inspection."  All 
cans,  bottles,  or  other  containers  must  be  sterilized  by  live  steam  or 
hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  170°  F.  All  milk  and  cream 
must  be  sold  to  retail  or  wholesale  trade  in  the  original  container, 
which  must  show  the  name  of  the  filler  or  packer,  and  bear  the  word 
*  'Pasteurized  * '  or  '  *raw. ' '  Labels  or  caps  must,  moreover,  bear  the 
name  or  trade-mark  of  the  person  or  firm  originally  filling  the  bottles 
and  be  stamped  to  show  the  day  of  the  week  the  milk  or  cream  con- 
tained in  the  bottles  was  received  from  the  producer.  It  was  thus 
required  that  milk  or  cream  sold  in  Gary  should  be  Pasteurized  and 
bottled/^ 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  both  city  and  State  rulings 
regarding  milk  in  1918,  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  food  and  milk  inspector 
who  was  both  a  State  and  city  oifical  and  a  member  of  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health  and  charities.  This  inspector  had  supervision  over 
the  13  city  dairies,  the  vehicles,  the  milk  cans,  and  the  stores  dispens- 
ing milk,  and  over  the  farmers  selling  it  to  the  city;  in  addition,  he 
collected  samples  of  milk  and  cream  for  analysis.  He  endeavored  to 
make  monthly  visits  to  the  126  farms  supplying  the  city,  timing  his 
visits  for  no  exact  day  but,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  milking  would  be 
in  process  on  his  arrival.  The  city  dairies  he  visited  weekly  and  obser- 
ved the  records  of  the  thermometers  which  indicated  the  tempera- 

"  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

^1  City  Ordinanct*  No.  543  rrgulating  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  passed  Jan.  17,  I9I6. 
'*  An  exception  to  the  requirements  for  bottling  was  that  restaurants  and  hotels  mi^t  receive  milk  or 
cream  by  the  can .    None  but  l>ottled  mUk  or  cream  miisht  be  peddled  on  the  city  streets. 
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In  April,  1918,  a  new  ordinance  was  passed  to  become  effective  on 
and  after  Hne  15tix  of  May  and  to  repeal  all  previous  ordinances  on  the 
subject.^^  The  new  ordinance  stipulated  that  separate  receptacles 
should  be  provided  for  garbage,  for  waste  in  the  form  of  tin  and  metal, 
for  glass  and  earthenware,  and  for  ashes.  By  the  provisions  of  the  new 
regulation,  the  city  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  collection  of 
garbage  and  forbade  the  use  of  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Qaiy  by  any 
person  or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  removing  and  transporting 
garbage.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  collections  were  being  made 
daily  in  the  business  section;  three  times  a  week  in  more  thickly  set- 
tled residence  districts;  and  twice  a  week  in  sparsely  settied  regions. 

By  keeping  garbage  free  from  other  forms  of  waste  tiie  city  was  en- 
abled to  contract  for  the  sale  of  all  garbage  collected.  In  the  operation 
of  this  system  of  contract,  however,  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  party  to  the  contract  if  evils  are  to  be  avoided.  It  would  appear 
unwise  to  grant  the  right  to  purchase  garbage  for  feeding  swine  on  a 
farm  located  within  the  city  limits.  Even  if  contract  were  made  with 
a  farmer  outside  the  city,  it  would  be  desirable,  especially  if  close  to 
the  city,  that  the  farmer  should  be  equipped  to  handle  the  garbage  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  The  first  contract  made  under  the  new  ordinance 
system  considered  these  points  and  was  not  attended  by  evils. 

The  city  also  shouldered  the  burden  of  collecting  ashes,  glass  and 
earthenware,  and  tin  and  metal  waste.  This  duty,  like  that  of  gath- 
ering garbage,  was  placed  in  the  department  of  public  works  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  street  commissioner.  Collections  of  ashes  were 
made  once  in  two  weeks  in  residence  and  once  a  week  in  business 
districts.  The  sale  of  these  forms  of  waste  also  was  authorized,  and 
accordingly  carloads  of  tin  cans  collected  were  sold.  The  ashes  ¥rere 
utilized  in  constructing  alleys. 

Although  Gary  possessed  no  city  diunp  there  were  different  places 
on  undeveloped  private  property  which  the  city  in  conmion  with 
private  individuals  was  allowed  to  use  for  dumping  purposes.  The 
street  commissioner  inspected  these  dumps  regularly  to  see  that 
nothing  was  deposited  which  would  be  a  menace  to  the  city's  bealth. 

At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  field  work  of  this  study  in 
October,  1918,  the  change  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  ordinance 
had  not  yet  been  wholly  completed  and  some  of  the  evils  of  the  older 
system  lingered.  By  the  end  of  1918,  however,  considerable  im- 
provement had  been  made  in  regularity  of  collection  of  all  forms  of 
waste,  and  the  consequent  increased  cleanliness  of  alleys  was  notice- 
able. 


71  Ordinance  No.  097,  Apr.  17, 101& 
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a  scwor  had  been  forbidden  since  1913."  As  has  been  mentioned, 
there  was  in  1918  no  city  ordinance  to  supplement  the  State  law  and 
give  adequate  r^ulations  for  one-family  houses. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  water  company,  since  May,  1907,  has  had  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  installing,  acquiring,  maintaining,  and  operating  a  water- 
works plant  in  Gary.  Lake  Michigan  is  the  source  of  the  city's 
water  supply  through  a  tunnel  6  feet  in  diameter  which  extends  1} 
miles  from  shore.^  The  water  enters  this  intake  at  a  depth  of  40 
feet.  Coming  from  such  a  distance  in  the  lake  and  at  such  depth  the 
water  shows  the  effect  of  storms  only  when  they  are  exceptionally 
severe  and  stir  the  lake  very  unusually.  The  city  engineer  stated 
that  no  system  of  filtration  was  necessary  and  that  there  had  been 
but  few  instances  in  the  history  of  Gary  when  the  city  water  had  not 
been  clear.  The  capacity  of  the  system  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  city's  needs.  Tlie  average  daily  piunpage  at  the  time  this  study 
was  made  was  6,738,344  gallons.** 

In  1918  the  contents  of  a  large  concrete  water  tower  of  500,000 
gallons  capacity  lasted  little  more  than  an  hour,  whereas  when  the 
city  was  small  the  tower  contained  a  day's  supply.**  No  storage 
system  was  in  use  but  purification  was  seeured  by  the  introduction 
of  liquid  chlorine  into  suction  wells.** 

The  report  of  the  city  chemist  showed  99  examinations  of  the  city 
water  made  by  him  in  1918.  In  addition,  the  water  company  had 
examinations  of  the  water  made  at  irregular  intervals.  All  tests  were 
favorable  and  showed  that  the  city  was  in  possession  of  a  very  satis- 
factory water  supply.  In  fact  Gary  city  water  met  the  high  standards 
set  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  had  been  certified 
for  use  on  interstate  carriers. 

There  were,  in  1918,  80  miles  of  water  mains  in  the  city.  It  was 
estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Gary  could  seciure 
city  water.  To  the  outlying  rural  parts  of  the  city — Pine,  Clark, 
and  West  Gary — the  water  system  had  not  yet  been  extended. 
Some  sections  of  the  old  town  of  Tolleston  still  lacked  service. 

in  the  districts  of  Gary  to  which  the  city  water  supply  had  not 
yet  reached  the  driven  well  was  the  ordinary  source  of  watpr.     Such 

n  nuusing  law  of  State  of  I  iidiaaa,  acts  of  1913,  secUuns  7  and  .V>. 

H  Taylor,  Graham  R.:  Satellite  Cities,  p.  l^,  New  York.  191 :». 

M  Indiaim  Year  Book,  191 K,  p.  398. 

^  Stutemciil  of  ail  official  of  the  water  crompiiny. 

"*  All  average  of  l.K  pounds  chlorine  per  million  gallons  was  tinted,  Sept.  30, 1917,  to  Oct.  1, 1918,  In  Gary. 
Ity  a  rule  made  by  the  State  board  of  health  in  Octol)er,  1917, "  the  superintendents  of  all  waterworks  plants 
opi^rating  or  maintaining  chemical  precipitation  or  purification  plants  "  are  rptiuired  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  water  department  of  the  Slate  board  of  health  un  Monday  of  each  wx«ik,  giving  the  following  facts: 
"  Daily  pumpage,  pounds  of  chemicals  and  grains  per  gallon  used  each  day,  any  unasual  eoudltlon  that  may 
have  affected  pumpage,  character  of  raw  water,  and  the  quality  of  the  treated  M'ater  during  the  w«ek  pre- 
vious ending  Saturday  at  midnight."    Indiana  Year  Book  1918,  pp.  396-398. 
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Improvement  in  the  condition  of  alleys  due  to  the  new  ajstem  of 
city  garbage  and  rubbish  collection  was  marked  in  most  parte  of  the 
city  but  perhaps  less  widespread  on  the  South  Side  and  sections 
where  the  paving  of  alleys  had  not  progressed  far.  Successful  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  new  method  depends  upon  incul- 
cating in  the  rank  and  file  of  citizens  increased  knowledge  of  their 
responsibilities  and  upon  their  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  civic 
agencies  intrusted  with  collecting  garbage  and  rubbish  and  with 
keeping  streets  and  alleys  clean. 

Beauty  of  lawn  and  shade  trees  had  indeed  been  bought  with  a  price 
in  Gary  since,  in  most  of  the  city,  grass-covered  yard  and  curb  lawn 
had  been  won  only  by  overlaying  the  sand  with  black  eartib  and  pa- 
tiently and  painstakingly  fostering  the  formation  of  sod.  The  re- 
mark that  the  number  of  inches  of  black  dirt  on  top  of  the  sand  in  his 
yard  might  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  a  householder's  financial  status 
in  the  community  was  not  without  its  element  of  truth. 

INFANT  WELFARE. 

During  the  years  1916  and  1917  comparatively  little  infant-welfare 
work  was  being  done  ini  Gary.  One  infant-welfare  station  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  Neighborhood  House,  a  settlement  in 
the  midst  of  the  foreign-bom  community  on  the  South  Side.  The 
work,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  physicians,  consisted  in  educat- 
ing the  mothers  in  the  proper  care  of  babies.  Babies  were  weighed 
and  measured  and  given  physical  examination;  mothers  were  taught 
modification  of  milk  according  to  the  formulse  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians. General  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy  was  accompa- 
nied by  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  care  of 
milk  and  other  food. 

Some  prenatal  work  was  done,  both  with  mothers  visiting  the 
station  and  with  mothers  in  their  homes. 

A  Little  Mother's  class  for  girls  of  foreign-bom  parentage  met 
once  a  week  to  learn  proper  ways  of  bathing,  dressing,  feeding,  and 
putting  a  baby  to  sleep,  as  well  as  how  to  care  for  an  infant's  clothing. 

Milk  was  dispensed  from  Neighborhood  House  but  not  without 
cost  except  to  those  designated  by  the  charity  association.  The 
privilege  of  securing  milk  kept  fresh  and  cool  on  ice  was  appreciated  by 
mothers  who  had  no  home  faciUties  for  preventing  milk  from  souring. 
The  city  in  1918  gave  $50  to  the  settlement  for  ice,  to  be  distributed 
to  famiUes  who  were  unable  to  purchase  it. 

Late  in  1918  Friendship  House,  another  settlement  house  on  the 
South  Side,  resumed  infant-welfare  work  it  had  largely  discontinued 
(luring  191G  and  1917. 

Besides  these  stations,  a  third  center  for  infant-welfare  work  on 
the  South  Side  had  been  opened  under  the  charge  of  the  visiting 
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niune  for  the  employees  of  one  of  the  steel  companies.  This  station 
not  only  midertook  teaching  of  infant  care,  but  also  held  a  clinic 
twice  weekly  for  examination  and  treatment  of  sick  babies.  In 
1918  this  station  was  reaching  about  50  famiUes. 

Hie  work  of  the  health  department,  besides  the  activities  already 
discussed,  included  in  1916  and  1917  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  infant  blindness  law.  The  city  matron's  work  was  also 
partially  concerned  with  infant  welfare,  since  in  cases  of  extreme 
poverty  or  of  abandonment  she  often  provided  outfits  for  newly 
arrived  infants;  this  work,  however,  was  incidental  to  her  general 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work. 

In  1918,  the  city  took  a  greater  interest  in  infant  welfare.  A  city- 
paid  nurse  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  infant-welfare  sta- 
tion at  Neighborhood  House  already  mentioned,  and  the  city  matron 
reported  daily  to  this  station  for  work  during  the  simuner  months. 

Since  1918  Community  House  in  the  First  Subdivision  has  also 
become  a  center  for  infant  welfare. 
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first  month.  The  proportion  breast  fed  gradually  diminished  and 
the  proportion  artificially  fed  increased  month  by  month;  in  the 
ninth  month  only  35.4  per  cent  were  exclusively  breast  fed,  41.7 
per  cent  were  partly  breast  fed,  and  22.5  per  cent  were  exclusively 
artificially  fed. 

During  the  liret  9  months  of  life  the  mortahty  among  the  artifi- 
cially-fed uifants  averaged  5  times  that  among  the  exclusively  breast 
fed  and  about  3  times  that  among  the  partly  breast-fed  infants. 
The  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  among  the  arti- 
ficially-fed infants  was  relatively  much  greater,  on  an  average  8 
times  as  high  as  among  breast-fed  infants.  The  mortality  from 
other  causes,  including  respiratory  and  ''other  communicable'* 
diseases,  was  also  higher  among  the  artificially-fed  infants,  and 
averaged  about  4  times  as  high  as  among  the  babies  exclusively 
breast  fed. 

The  mortality  among  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  was  greater 
than  among  babies  of  native  white  mothers  among  both  the  exclu- 
sively-breast  fed  and  the  exclusively  artificially-fed  infants. 

Native  mothere  fed  their  babies  artificially  earlier  and  more  exten- 
sively than  mothers  of  foreign  birth.  Supervised  feeding  of  babies 
was  about  twice  as  frt^quent  among  infants  of  native  mothers — a 
fact  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  greater  safety  which  attended 
the  use  of  artificial  feeding  by  these  mothers.  Examples  of  unwise 
feeding  of  infants  were  far  too  conunon,  and  served  to  illustrate  the 
need  of  educating  mothers  in  acceptable  and  safe  methods  of  feeding 
their  babies  and  caring  for  articles  of  food. 

Maternal  mortality  and  matemitj  care. 

Seven  mothers  died  within  a  year  aft<?r  confinement  in  .1916, 
three  from  causes  connected  with  childbirth.  The  care,  supervi- 
sion, and  assistance  that  mothers  receive  during  pregnancy  and 
confinement  have  bearing  not  only  on  maternal  health  and  well- 
being  but  also  upon  infant  welfare.  Of  the  mothers  giving  birth 
to  children  in  Gary  in  1916  seven-tenths  had  had  no  prenatal  care; 
only  about  one-fiftieth  had  had  care  that  could  be  termed  adequate. 
Native  white  mothers  secured  better  care  than  foreign-bom  mothers. 
About  seven-eighths  of  the  foreign-bom  women  had  no  medical 
supervision  whatever,  while  among  native  women  tliis  group  con- 
stituted only  two-eighths. 

At  confint^inent  and  for  the  lying-in  period  the  foreign-born  woman 
dc*j)eiided  much  more  generally  upon  mid\\'ifc  services  than  did  the 
motlier  born  in  the  United  States.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  native 
white  mothers,  but  two-tenths  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers  had  phy- 
sician attendants.  Of  the  native  white  mothers  22  per  cent  and  of 
the  foreign-bom  mothers  only  4  per  cent  were  confined  in  hospitals. 
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the  State  to  practice  were  largely  responsible  for  lowering  the  record 
of  midwives  as  a  whole.  The  law  is  explicit  in  requiring  licenses  for 
those  who  practice  obstetrics  and  in  providing  for  the  prompt  regis- 
tration of  births.    Improvement  lies  in  better  enforcement. 

Hovsing  and  other  civic  factors. — Poorer  housing,  less  development 
in  municipal  sanitation,  lower  average  in  economic  status,  and  pre- 
ponderance of  the  foreign  bom  were  characteristics  of  the  South  Side, 
ToUeston,  and  Lincoln  Park  subdivisions.  More  uniformly  better 
housing,  superior  development  and  extension  of  sewers  and  water 
mains,  higher  general  economic  level,  and  predominantly  native 
white  population  were  features  of  the  First  Subdivision  and  Ambridge. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  babies  bom  in  the  first  group  of 
subdivisions  was  141.2;  in  the  second,  90.6. 

City  ofRcials  were  aware  that  the  building  ordinances  did  not  cover 
the  one-family  house  and  that  the  city's  chief  dependence  in  regulat- 
ing building  was  the  State  law  of  1913  directly  concerned  with  tene- 
ment houses.  Extension  of  sewers  and  water  mains  and  the  paving 
of  streets  were  being  pushed  forward.  The  installation  of  a  new 
system  of  garbage  and  rubbish  collection  by  the  city  in  1918  was 
salutaiy. 

Gary  was  still  suffering  in  1918  from  having  only  a  part-time  city 
health  officer,  inadequately  salaried,  and  no  nursing  staff  sufficient 
to  its  work.  Need  for  changing  the  State  law  governing  city  health 
departments  was  recognized.  > 

Infaiit'Welfare  vx)rk, — Dm-ing  the  years  1916  and  1917  compara- 
tively little  infant- welfare  work  was  being  done  in  Gary.  In  1918  the 
city  detailed  a  nurse  to  assist  in  this  work  during  the  sunmier  months. 
This  provision  was  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Gary's 
population.  Gary  needed  additional  infant-welfare  stations  and 
additional  public-health  nurses. 

In  conclusion,  much  of  the  mortality  among  infants  in  Gary  was 
preventable.  Tlie  heaviest  toll  was  taken  by  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal diseases,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  mor- 
tality from  these  causes  can  be  largely  reduced  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  breast  feeding,  improvement  of  the  milk  supply,  improve- 
ment of  community  housing  and  sanitation,  and  especially  by  the 
instruction  and  education  of  mothers  in  the  proper  methods  of  infant 
feeding  and  care  through  the  establishment  of  infant-welfare  stations. 
Experience  has  shown  that  mortality  from  causes  peculiar  to  early 
infancy  can  be  reduced  by  education  of  mothers  in  the  principles  of 
prenatal  care  and  personal  hygiene  during  pregnancy  and  by  skilled 
care  at  confinement.  By  carrying  forward  and  extending  work 
already  commenced  in  Gary,  through  infant-welfare  stations,  prenatal 
clinics,  and  public-health  nurses,  it  should  be  possible  within  a  few 
years  to  reduce  the  infant  mortality  rate  to  a  very  low  figure. 
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Births  to  mothers  who  moved  away  m  the  first  year  of  the  infant's 
life  formed  the  second  group  of  exclusion.  The  information  as  to 
the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  in  this  group  was  not  complete. 
Obviously,  if  the  infant  moved  away  from  the  city  after  the  first  few 
weeks  or  months  of  life,  his  death;  if  he  died,  would  not  be  registered 
in  the  city.  Deaths  registered  in  the  city  of  infants  bom  to  mothers 
who  later  moved  away  also  had  to  be  excluded;  otherwise  the  rates 
would  be  biased  by  the  exclusion  of  live  births  only,  with  no  exclusion 
of  infant  deaths  to  correspond. 

A  third  group  of  exclusions  was  the  births  to  nonresident  mothers. 
These  were  excluded  not  only  on  the  ground  that  in  most  cases  the 
infant  did  not  live  in  the  city  during  his  entire  first  year  of  life  but 
also  on  the  groimd  that  the  conditions  under  which  nonresident 
mothers  lived  prior  to  coming  to  the  city  might  have  been  different 
from  those  of  the  average  mother  in  the  city.  In  order  to  make  the 
rate  as  characteristic  of  the  city  as  possible  these  births  were  ex- 
cluded. 

Births  to  mothers  who  could  not  be  found  were  also  excluded.  In 
such  cases  the  probability  was  that  the  mother  had  moved  away. 
No  reliable  information  could  be  secured  about  these  cases  and  hence 
the  only  safe  policy  was  to  exclude  them. 

In  practice,  since  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the  biureau  to  the  mother 
to  secure  the  information  called  for  on  the  schedule  always  was  made 
after  the  first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  child — in  some  cases  a 
year  or  more  afterwards — births  were  excluded  if  the  mother  had 
moved  away  from  the  city  prior  to  the  agent's  visit  or  could  not  be 
found  at  the  time  of  the  visit.' 

The  data  submitted  in  the  report  apply,  therefore,  to  births  in  the 
city  during  the  selected  year  to  resident  married  mothers  who  lived 
there  during  the  child's  first  year  and  were  found  at  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit. 

Though  the  records  for  births  to  resident  married  mothers  were 
much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  for  all  births  in  the  city, 
the  difiiculty  of  the  incompleteness  of  registration  still  remains. 

In  Gary  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  made  to  supplement  the 
list  of  names  seciu*ed  from  the  birth  register.  This  procedure  was 
plainly  necessary,  since  Gary  was  not  in  the  birth-registration  area 
in  1916.  The  canvass  was  undertaken  not  so  much  to  complete  the 
record  of  children  bom  in  Gary  during  the  selected  year  as  to  complete 
the  record  of  such  children  who  lived  in  Gary  during  the  first  year  of 

'The  rulings  in  two  special  cases  might  be  mentioned:  (1)  If  the  mother  died  during  the  child's  first 
year,  the  birth  was  included  if  the  infant  (or,  in  case  of  death,  his  family)  had  lived  in  the  dty  during  the 
first  year  after  his  birth.  (2)  In  a  few  cases  mother  and  child  irere  away  fhm  the  dty  for  a  part  only  of  the 
child's  first  year  but  later  moved  back  and  were  found  by  the  agent.  These  cases  were  excluded  in  cim 
of  removal,  a  temporary  absence  not  exceeding  three  months,  such  as  absence  duriufp  a  summer  vaofitloa, 
not  being  considered  a  removal. 
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mortaUty  in  the  groups  where  registration  was  faulty  was  the  same 
as  the  averi^e.  The  mortality  rates  are  usually  high  in  the  foreign- 
bom  and  low  earnings  groups  among  which  r^istration  is  probably 
less  complete.  This  percentage,  therefore,  represents  a  maximum 
statement  of  the  number  of  live  births  unr^istered.  Another  method 
of  determining  the  proportion  of  live  births  unr^istered  is  by  com- 
paring the  imregistered  live  births  which  were  discovered  by  the  can- 
vass or  in  other  ways  with  the  total  number  of  live  births.  There 
were  227  unregistered  births  discovered  or  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  city  in  the  selected  year.  A 
fairer  comparison,  however,  is  of  the  195  unr^isterod  live  births  to 
mothers  who  were  resident  in  the  city  not  only  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  but  also  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit,  with  the  1,353  live 
births  in  the  same  group;  this  gives  a  percentage  of  14.4. 

The  true  percentage  of  unr^istered  births  probably  lies  slightly 
above  this  figure,  but  below  the  figure  given  by  the  first  method. 

Table  I. — Reaistered  and  unregistered  live  births  in  Gary  in  1916,  infant  death$,  and 
infant  mortality  rates  for  births  included  in  and/or  births  exdudedfrom  detailed  analysis^ 
by  reason  for  exclusion. 


Live  births. 

Infi 
Total. 

uit  deaths. 

Infant  mortality  rat«.> 

IiiduBion  or  exclusion  of  live  birth, 
and  reason  for  exclusion. 

Total. 
1,682 

Regis- 
tered. 

Un- 
regis- 
tered. 

Births 
regis- 
tered. 

Births 
unreg- 
istered. 

Total. 

Births 
regis- 
t^. 

Btrths 
istered. 

Total 

1,4&') 

^227 

211 

165 

»46 

125.4 

113.4 

a02L6 

Included 

329 
327 

1,158 
297 

296 

195 
32 

31 

109 

42 

42 

139 
26 

26 

30 
16 

16 

134.9 
127.7 

128.4 

laoio 

87.5 
87.8 

IAS 

Excluded 

Reason  for  exclusion: 

Nonresidence  or  lack  of  infonna- 
tion. 
Total ' 

Not  fn^lfid    .           T             .,.,-. 

32 

2 

19 

274 

2 

28 

2 

19 

247 

1 

4 

""'27' 

1 

6 

1 

1 

34 

3            3 

Data  incomplete  or  unreliable . 
Nonresideni 

1 

1 

21 

Removed ; 

Illegitimate 

13 

124.1 

8&0 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
3  Includes  2  not  registered  as  deaths. 


s  Includes  44  registered  only  as  deaths. 


Stillbirth  rate. 

Stillbirth  rates  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  stillbirths  by  the  total 
niunber  of  live  and  stillbirths.  A  stillbirth  is  defined  as  a  dead-bom 
issue  of  seven  or  more  months'  gestation.  Miscarriages,  or  dead- 
bom  issues  of  less  than  seven  months'  gestation,  were  excluded. 

A  policy  of  exclusions  was  followed  similar  to  that  for  infant  mor- 
tality. Stillbirths  to  nonresident  mothers  were  excluded  because 
of  the  possible  effect  of  conditions  not  characteristic  of  Gary;  like- 
wise, stillbirths  to  mothers  who  moved  away  prior  to  the  visit  of  the 
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IKFANT  MORTALITY. 


Table  9.-^1^  at  weanina  ofinfcmt,  by  medical  tuperviiion  of  iDeaning  and  earnings  of 

i^fhreammnner;  infants  bom  in  Gary  in  1916, 


Infants  bom  in  1916. 

Totol 
surviv- 
ing. 

Weaned. 

Earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Total. 

By  physician's 
advice. 

Without  nhysi- 
cian'8  advice. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oont.i 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Per 

cent.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

SURVTVINO  AT  END  OF  3  MONTHS. 


Total. 


Under  $1,060 

S1,0S0,  under  $1,850 

$1 ,850  and  over 

Not  reported 

No  earnings  and  no  diief  breadwinner. 


1.271 


372 

659 

172 

52 

16 


128 


31 

67 

21 

6 

3 


lai 


67 


8.3 

16 

10.2 

38 

12.2 

10 

2 

1 

5.3 


4.3 

5.8 
&8 


61 


15 

29 

11 

4 

2 


4.8 


4.0 
4.4 
6.4 


SURVIVING   AT  END  OF  6  MONTHS. 


Total. 


Under  $1,050 

$1,050,  under  $1,850 

$1 ,850  and  over 

Not  reported 

No  earning:}  and  no  chief  breadwinner. 


1,237 

189 

15.3 

92 

7.4 

97 

355 

46 

13.0 

19 

5.4 

27 

645 

97 

15.0 

50 

7.8 

47 

172 

36 

20.9 

19 

11.0 

17 

49 

6 

3 

3 

16 

4 

1 

3 

SURVIVING   AT  END  OF  9  MONTHS. 


7.8 


7.6 
7.3 


Total. 


Under  $1,050 

$1 ,050,  under  $1 ,850 

$1,860  and  over 

Not  reported 

No  earnings  and  no  chief  breadwinner. 


1,208 

270 

22.4 

102 

H.i 

168 

347 

72 

20.7 

19 

6.6 

53 

630 

133 

21.1 

55 

8.7 

78 

167 

51 

3a6 

23 

13.8 

28 

48 

9 

3 

6 

16 

5 

2 

3 

13.9 


1&3 
12.4 
16.  H 


SURVIVING  AT  END  OF  12  MONTHS. 


Total. 


Under  $1 ,050 

$1,060,  under  $1,«0 

$1,850  and  over :. 

Not  reported 

No  earnings  and  no  chief  breadwinner. 


1.184 


339 
618 
164 

4.H 
15 


443 


125 

217 

81 

14 

6 


37.4 


36.9 
35.1 
49.4 


138 


22 

75 

33 

5 

3 


11.7 


6.5 
12.1 
20.1 


SURVIVING  AT  END  OF  15  MONTHS. 


306 


103 

142 

48 

9 

3 


2S.8 


30.4 
210 
29.3 


Total. 


Under  $1,050 

$l,ft'iO,  imder  $l,s5() 

$1  ,S50  and  over 

Not  reported 

No  earning.s  and  no  chiof  breadwinner. 


1  Based  on  total  survivors.    Nut  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


1.162 

766 

65.9 

182 

15.7 

584 

32ti 

213 

65.3 

30 

9.1' 

183 

610 

3H5 

63.1 

97 

15.9 

2S8 

164 

130 

79.3 

4:) 

2(1.2 

87 

47 

27 

s 

19  • 

1.1 

11 

4 

7 

5a3 


56.1 
47.2 
53.0 
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eoloT  and  ntOivit^  ofmothtr;  1 


104  INPAZTT  U  OBTIUTT. 

Tablb  14.— GradxyTpoKnoK)/  core,  by  attetidmt  at  eonfatemttU;  hirtlim  te  Oarif  in  Nit. 


■  Induda  31  cum  In  whkh  ttlaiiknt  al  anDnmmt  w»  mmbv  at  hountiaUi  n 
BuQm  dM  dndni  otnlhwauDl. 

■  Not  ahawn  wtun  bua  la  li — •"■ —  '" 
liadaam  1  aw  with  physl 

Tablk  16, — DunUiort  ofnurtmg  a 


vbo  dM  »t  ohlldblilh;  l  who  dlnl  4  dmji  ilUr  dtUvfrr. 


106  INFAHT  UOBXUJTT. 

luratwn  oj  JuniaAold  hetp  > 
and  color  and  nativity  oj 


™         m         m    M  ^ 

9       SK 


i»  S 
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■  MM  sliawii  ntwn  bug  la  lau  thui  100. 


iain»t»ant«ol"nocMBrbrBilwlnii«r"»ndllof"no««nilng>." 
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Table  22, —EmplofmaU  ofMt^ 

tng$oftkU/ 


Baths  in  1»L 


Employmeiit  of  cbSpf  bnad>  f 
wiiuoer  and  coior  •"•'  «*- 
tlTitr  of  mother. 


P«r 


Xnzsh 


thbo- 


.Ul 


Kxnplopcr . . .. 
Ovn  account. 


1  5S       IOQlO 


tljQBa 


'K, 


I  . 


I 

Maot     IS 


Other. 


steeL 

Otl»r 

Nx  reported 

Nx  rr ported  vfaetlvr  eo- 

plcver  or ' 


1-36 
<2 

5 

916 

3 

13 


7.« 

u 

4.0 

15 

a« 

1 

x» 

14 

!tt.» 

7:2 

43.$ 

3«t 

aa9 

95 

a2 

XT 

0.2  I. 

xs 

tt.S 


31  ■ 


4.3 
X4 


CI 

so; 


11 : 


as 


Xuive  -rhise  Qochers ...        3^       lOa  0  | 


41 


X4 

S.3 

a.3 
as 


h 


n 

7 

5 

131 

Ul 

19 


MHO 


EmpljT 
Ovnaccoor: 


Ctber 

Wi»  earner 

>«ieL 

Oibtr 

Not  reported  vfaeclwr  eaa- 
I'ioTer  or 


J3 

U 
> 
9 

135, 


3^4 

1.3 

2.3 

ST.  I 

52.$ 

34.3 


1 

3 


3 
37 
17 


Foretrn-born    vhi;^ 
EL'.xivers 


4  *'        1.0 


AC     loao 


f 
ao 


S»,    KMLO 


I 


"i"7* 


IS 

s 

5 


51.3 


umo 


a.7 
xs 

X7 
7QL1 


17.3 
4.8 
4.0 


77. 0 
•1.5 


r.s:f  wyer 

♦  «wr.«oun: 

Protesxoc^ 

«>U*r 

Wi.^?  i?irtj?r 

StteL 

Other 

Ntx  reported 

Not  reported  whecber  ecs- 
ploytr  or  v-i^  e;arr«r. 


NegTJUtJwfs;. 


47 

3 
41 

:w 

133 
3 

XI 

i: 


T.4  . 

I  * 

a3 

4.5 

«.7 

15l5, 

a3  . 

Ll  , 


13 

U 

1 

10 


72 


X*| 
3.1  i 

96.71 
ZLO 

mi 


19 


4.4 
XS 


3, 
4    . 


as 


19 
4M 


3.S 

fl.7 

14.5  1 

a4  . 


1  -. 

5  .. 
401-, 
47... 

3   .. 


No 


Do^ef 


not 
ed.i 


10 


10 

31 

30 

15 

1 

U 

M 


15 
7 
8 


51 


14 

le 


».»iher 

Wi^earser.. 

2^eeL 

t.tfaer 


1 
1 

II 

3 


1 
1 
3 


ir 


1'. 

1  . 


"r 


10 

SI 

13 

7 

1 


*  Per  •xzil  not  shove  'vfaere 


hftse  is  less  than  IOC. 
chief  bre*lviiuMr  " 


»=d  11  of-noeamfnci'' 
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Tabu  28. — Aggt^gaU  family  earning,  by  earnings  aunpUmerUary  to  those  of  chief  bread- 
winner; btrthe  in  Cktry  Xn  1916. 


Births  in  1916. 

Total. 

Aggregate  family  earnings. 

Supplementary  evnlngB. 

Under  11,050. 

Sl,060  under 
11,850. 

Sl,8iOand 
over. 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

23.0 

Num* 
her. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Toul 

1,3U3 

320 

TM 

53.0 

257 

18.4 

78 

5.8 

NonppleiDentarjeamlnfcs . . 

Sopptomentary  earnings 

Not  reported 

880 
448 

224 

Hi 

IS 

25.2 

18.1 

484 

242 

12 

54.4 
M.O 

117 

15.1 

47 

8 

23 

5.3 
1.8 

*  Not  shoum  where  ba:ie  is  le<ts  than  UN). 


Table  24. — Employment  of  mother ^  by  color  and  nativity  ofmotJier  and  earnings  of  chief 

breadwinner;  births  in  Gary  in  1916, 


Births  in  1016. 

Total. 

Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 

Employmant  and  color  and 
nauTity  of  mother. 

ITnder  $1,060. 

tl,060p  under 
$1,850. 

$1,850  and 
over. 

No 
earn- 
ings, no 
chief 
bread- 
winner, 

and 
not  re- 
ported.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oemX 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

403 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

All  mothers 

1,303 

100.0 

100.0 

727 

100.0 

185 

100.0 

20  2 
70.  s 

«78 

Employed 

475 

017 

1 

304 

34.1 
65.8 

(«) 
100.0 

165 

237 

1 

41 

40.0 

68.8 

.2 

228 
501 

31.1 

68.0 

54 
131 

30 

Not  employed 

48 

Not  reported 

Native  white 

225 

100.0 

104 

100.0 

21 

• 

Employed 

117 
277 

0H7 

29.7 
70.3 

100.0 

18 
23 

358 

100.0 

64 
161 

405 

2H.4 
71.6 

100.0 

29 
75 

80 

27.9 
72.1 

ti 

Not  employeid 

IH 

ForeigD-bom  white 

54 

Emidoyed 

3.')2 
634 

1 

12 

35.7 

W.2 

.1 

145 
212 

1 

4 

40.5 

50.2 

.3 

l.')9 

32.1 
67.9 

24 
56 

24 

Not  employed 

3(1 

Not  reponed 

Nesro 

m 
1 

1 

P'mployed 

6 

6 

2 
2 

3 
4 

1 

1 

Not  employed 

*  Per  cent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  ttian  100. 
*Includes6instancesof"  no  chief  breadwinner"  and  11  uf"  no  earnings." 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Tablb  25. — Employment  of  mother,  by  annual  eammyi  and  color  and  natwity  of  mother; 

births  in  Oary  in  1916. 


Births  in  1916. 

Total. 

Mother's  annual  earnings  in  1917. 

Employmeiit  and  color  and 
nativity  of  mother. 

None. 

Under  $200. 

S200  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dls- 

tribu- 

timi.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tlon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

All  mothers 

1,393 

100.0 

917 

100.0 

225 

100.0 

191 

100.0 

00 

Nnt  AmployAil . , , 

917 

475 

409 

66 

1 

804 

65.8 
84.1 
29.4 

4.7 

(«) 
100.0 

917 

100.0 

EmDlOTed 

225 

197 
28 

100.0 
87.6 
12.4 

191 

170 

12 

100.0 

03.7 

6.S 

59 

lAKigj&n 

33 

Other  work  only . .  

Not  reoorted 

20 

T. :. 

1 

Native  white  mothers. . . 

TTl 

100.0 

67 

86 

15 

Not  emploved 

277 

117 

93 

24 

987 

70.8 

29.7 

23.6 

6.1 

100.0 

7n 

100.0 

ICmDloved 

67 
67 
10 

155 

100.0 

85 
31 

4 

154 

100.0 

15 

Looflers 

5 

Other  work  only 

10 

Foreign-born    white 
mothers. .  ^ 

684 

100.0 

44 

Not  emrloved 

634 

352 

318 

89 

1 

64.2 

85.7 

81.7 

4.0 

.1 

684 

1000 

Employed 

155 

130 

16 

100.0 
89.7 
10.8 

154 

147 

7 

100.0 

05.5 

4.5 

43 

liodgers 

27 

Other  work  onlv 

16 

NotrcHMffted                ..  ... 

1 

Necro  mothers 

12 

6 

8 

2 

1 

Not  employed- 

6 
6 
3 
3 

6 

Employed. 

8 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

I/odf!ers 

1 

Other  work  only 

1  Per  cent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
*  Leas  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent* 


OAKT,  IMD. 
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Tabub  26. — Infcmi  morUility  raU»,  hjf  HUmqf  and  color  and  naUonaHiif  of  mciher;  births 

%n  Oary  %n  1916. 


Utency  and  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

ToUl         Uve 
births.       births. 

Infant 
deaths 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

All iPoMi'v^ --..,, --- 

1,303 

1,353 

169 

124.9 

Utente 

1,020 

363 

1 

304 

1,001 

351 

1 

383 

120 
49 

119.9 

IDitfrmte . , 

139. 6 

Not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

37 

96.6 

literate. 

392 
2 

987 

381 
2 

969 

36 

1 

128 

94.5 

Illiterate 

Foreign'-bom  white  mothers 

133.5 

literate 

025 

361 

1 

275 

168 

107 

162 

74 

87 

1 

135 

99 

36 

415 

284 

131 

12 

609 

349 

1 

263 

160 

103 

158 

74 

83 

1 

132 

97 

35 

406 

278 

128 

11 

80 

48 

131  4 

Illiterate 

137.5 

Not  reported 

Polish.  . 

39 
20 
19 
20 
10 
10 

148  3 

literate 

125.0 

184-5 

SerHan  and  Oroatian . .                         

126.6 

literate 

Illiterate 

Slovak 

15 
9 
6 

54 

41 
13 

4 

113  6 

Illiterate 

133.0 

literate 

147. 5 

Illiterate 

101.  G 

Literate 

12 

11 

4 

1 

■ 

&  Not  !di0wn  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Table  27. — Infant  mortalUy  and  stillbirth  rates^  by  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  and 

literary  of  mother;  births  in  Gary  in  1916. 


Annual  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner  and 

Total 
births. 

StiUbirths. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

literacy  of  mother. 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Total 

1,393 

40 

2.9 

1,353 

109 

124.9 

Under  S1.060 

403 
727 
185 

«78 

11 

19 

6 

4 

2.7 
2.6 
3.2 

392 
708 
179 

74 

54 
90 
16 

9 

137.  K 

tli^QO.  tinder  S1.8fi0 

127.1 

SI  JffiO  and  over 

89.4 

No  earnings,  no  chief  breadwinner,  and 
not  reoorted 



Literate  mothers 

1,029 

28 

%7 

1,001 

120 

119.9 

Under  ILOSO 

245 
r»55 
176 

53 

8 

14 

5 

1 

3.3 

2.  :> 

2.N 

237 
541 
171 

52 

37 
62 
15 

G 

156.1 

$1 ,060,  under  $1350 

Sl.KTiO  and  over 

114.6 

K7.  7 

No  earnings,  no  chief  breadwinner, 
and  not  reported 

Illiterate  mothers 

^i 

12 

3.3 

351 

49 

i;{9.6 

Under  $1.050 

158 

171 

9 

25 

3 
5 
1 

3 

L9 
2.9 

155 
166 

8 

22 

17 
28 

1 

3 

109  7 

S1.050.  under  $1,850 

168  7 

$1,850  and  over 

No  earnings,  no  chief  breadwinner, 
and  not  reported 



literacv  not  reported 

1 

1 

$1,050.  under  $1,850 

1  1 

1 

J 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

*  Includes  6  instances  of ''no  chief  breadwinner  "and  11  of"  no  earnings." 
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Table  28. — lAtefoea  and  naiiondlky  of  mother,  by  ofe  at  1916  confinement;  hv1k$  in 

Gary  in  1916  to/oreign4>om  tohite  mothers. 


Births  in  1916  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers. 

Literary  and  natiooality  oT 

Total. 
087 

Age  of  mother. 

Under 

20 
years. 

20  years, 

under 

25  years. 

25  years, 

under 

30  years. 

30  years, 

under 

85  years. 

216 

85  3rears, 

under 

40  years. 

40  years, 
and 
ofver. 

No 
report. 

Total 

50 

301 

274 

80 

83 

80 

Literate 

625 
361 

1 

275 

38 
12 

219 

85 

173 
100 

1 

73 

126 
90 

41 
30 

18 
15 

10 

niiterate 

20 

Polish 

16 

02 

154 

25 

0 

6 

1 

Literate 

168 
107 

162 

IQ 

164 
28 

40 

43              31 
30           120 

12 
13 

13 

4 
6 

8 

2 

Illiterate 

4 

Serbian  and  Croatian 

46 

33 

7 

Literate 

74 

87 
1 

135 

20 
20 

110 
26 

1 

1           88 

114 
19 

4 
10 

2 
6 

2 

Illiterate 

5 

Not  reported 

Slovak 

41 

28 

11 

3 

7 

1 

Literate 

90 
36 

64 

8 

30 
11 

20 

80 
8 

12 

23               6 
5               ft 

1 
2 

8 

8 

Illiterate 

4 

Maevar  -   

18 

2 

1 

""•■tv""  •  -••• 

Literate 

60 
5 

60 

8 

18 
2 

17 

12 

15               2 

8 

1 

Illiterate 

3 
14 

Ttallftn 

4 

15 

6 

2 

a 

31 
20 

54 

3 

1 

2 

13 

4 

0 

18 
7 

10 

3 
Ml 

12 

2 
4 

8 

2 

llUterate 

^2 

Lithuanian  and  liOt  tish 

2 

2 

literate 

19 
35 

41 

2 

4 
5 

16 

6 
14 

11 

4  •             9 

1 

Uiiterate 

8 
8 

6 

4 

1 

^frman- 

Uterate 

87 

4 

196 

15 
1 

00 

10 
1 

60 

«7 

1 

40 

4 

Illiterate 

All  other 

7 

11 

5 

Literate 

138 
58 

16 

1 

146 
14 

46 
114 

26 
S23 

10 
2 

1 

Illiterate 

14 

1  Includes  one  twin  birth. 

'  Includes  one  twin  birth  resulting  from  seoood  cooflnement  in  1016. 

*  Includes  uie  birth  resulting  from  second  confinement  in  1016 
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Table  29. — InfmU  mortalitjf  and  stiUbirth  rata,  by  age  of  mother  and  order  of  preg- 

nanqf;  births  from  all  pregnancies. 


Births,  all  pregnancies. 

AgD  of  mother  and  order  of  pregnancy. 

Total 
birth.s. 

Uve 
birthii. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Infant 

mortality 

rete.i 

Stillbirths. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Total 

4,714 

4,572 

637 

139.3 

142 

3.0 

Under  30  and  40  and  over  * 

618 

3,093 

865 

138 

1,308 

604 

3,010 

836 

132 

1,265 

99 
391 
119 

28 

186 

163.9 
129.9 
144.1 
212.1 

147.0 

14 
83 
39 

6 

43 

2.3 

9  to  29. 

2.7 

30  to  39 

4.5 

Not  reported 

4.3 

Flnt  Draenancv ...  

3.3 

Under  20  and  40  and  over 

410 

820 

48 

30 

1,072 

400 

794 

43 

28 

1,U39 

70 

106 

6 

4 

129 

175.0 
133.5 

10 

20 

5 

2 

33 

2.4 

30  to  29 

3.2 

aoto39. 

Not  reported 

Semnd  Dramancy 

124.2 

3.1 

Under  30  and  40  and  over 

122 

842 

74 

34 

795 

120 

815 

72 

32 

783 

20 

97 

7 

6 

104 

166.7 
119.0 

2 

27 

2 

2 

12 

1.6 

aoto29. 

3.2 

30  to  39 

•         o.* 

Not  reported 

'Hiird  nnsnancy 

132.8 

1.5 

Under 90 ^"d  ^ and  over.     ..,.  ^..sm 

28 

M6 

90 

25 

552 

27 

641 

90 

26 

536 

1 

86 
9 
8 

81 

1 
5 
6 

134.2 

.8 

30  to  39 

Not  reported 

Fourth  pregnancy 

151.1 

16 

2.9 

14 
404 
118 

16 

379 

13 
392 
115 

16 

371 

2 
M 
22 

3 

53 

1 

12 
3 

20  to  39 

137.8 
191.3 

3.0 

2.5 

Not  reported 

Fifth  prernftncy,  t 

142.9 

8 

2.1 

Under  20  and  40  and  over 

8 

212 

147 

12 

608 

H 

209 

143 

11 

678 

1 
29 
21 

2 

84 

30  to  29 

13H.8 
146.9 

3 
4 

1 

30 

1  4 

30  to  39 

2.7 

Not  reported 

Sixth  and  later  pn^gnancies x 

145.3 

4.9 

36 
109 
382 

21 

36 
159 
363 

20 

5 
19 
54 

6 

20  to  29 

119.5 

148.8 

10 

19 

1 

.')  9 

.'i  0 

Not  reported 

>  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 

*  Includes  61  births,  49  live  births,  7  infant  deaths,  and  2  stilltilrths  to  mothers  40  and  over. 
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1 

Da 

^. 

zboaisnH. 

Br£aAB3 

C«3»g£ 

^^lA.*lb 

JfflBXkflflifc. 

G 

-•adinK 

e^isaJd 

MUK. 

Anfxta 

rc^HB. 

Tol^ 

ted. 

■ 

PvHt 

Anzfi- 

Pk^' Ar 

TocaL 

fed. 

fed! 

T««L    ^ 

fed.    !    fe 

Totol,..* 

vas 

2S 

2» 

i: 

«72            » 

1 
21  . 

firrt 

J25 

10 

i 

'> 

i:        u 

fiMAbd 

K 

«T 

•^ 

>»              5 

TWM 

W 

5 

1 

5              2 

^^ 

Fwarth 

U 

7 

■■# 

^ 

«             2 

VUtMk 

....           11 

5 

"i 

i 

6              S 

ttxth. 

10 

«  . 

'■ 

4               1 

ArvwUi 

14 

i 

5 

> 

6              2 

Kjfbtli 

* 

5' 

1 

3 

1 

3              1 

Ninth 

7 

5 

3 

1 

2              1 

Tenth 

• 

4  ■ 

4 

5  .           2 

a 

Ekvcntb 

4 

1 

1 

3              1 

1 

TwKirtb 

11 

3 

—     -  — 

« 

5  t              1 

7  ».-., 

1 

*  Ezdndn  31  intents  who  dJ«d  Dot  fed. 

*  Indodtf  1  intent  for  wfaoD  type  of  fieding  1 

rms  not  reported. 
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QiUdl>lrUi: 

Bfatcraal  deaths  from  causes  connected  with, 
30,  22,  82-83. 
Children's  Bureau: 

Method  of  computinf;  infant  mortality  rate, 

19,85. 
Studies  of  infeuit  mortality  previously  made  by, 
1  (footnote  1). 
aty  health  ofiloer.    See  Health  officer,  city. 
City  ordinances.    See  Ordinances. 
Civic  and  social  factors,  63-79, 83-84. 

Birth  and  death  r^istration,  63-64,  83. 
Garbage,  collection  and  disposal,  73-74. 
Health  and  charities,  department  of,  69-71. 
Housing,  64-65,  81. 
Infant  welfi&rc,  78-79,  84. 
Milk  supply,  71-73. 
Sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  75-76. 
Streets  and  alleys,  77-78. 
Subdivisions  of  Gary,  65-69. 
Water  sup  ply,  76-77. 
dark  subdivision: 
Housing,  68. 
Watersupply,  68, 76. 
Clinic,  baby  .  establishment  of,  for  employees  of 

steel  company,  79. 
Communivable  diseases: 

Definition  of  term  in  study,  4  (footnote  11). 
Mortality  from,  4, 7, 11. 

Feeding  in  relation  to,  19. 
See  aUo  Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  and 
Respiratory  diseases. 
Community  House  (First  Subdivision): 

Infimt-woUaro  work  under  auspices  of,  79. 
Complications  of  pregnancy  or  confinement,  by 

grade  of  prenatal  care,  31. 
Confinement  care,  26, 33-40. 
Congenital  debility.    Su  Early  infancy,  causes  of 

death  peculiar  to. 
Contagious  diseases,  nurse  employed  by  health 

department  for,  70. 
Cooperation: 

Of  city  officials,  etc.,  in  study,  3. 
Of  mothers  in  study,  3. 

Death: 
Age  at— 

Analj'sis  of  infant  mortality  by,  12-14. 
Causes  of  death  reflected  by,  13, 14. 
Contrast  with  birth-registration  area,  13. 
Causes  of.    See  Mortality. 
See  alio  Mortality. 
Death  rate.    See  Mortality  rate . 
Death  registration  area: 

Indiana  admitted  to,  in  1900,  63. 
Deaths: 
Infant- 
Excluded,  86. 
Registration  of,  63, 64, 85. 
Maternal,  25-26, 82. 
See  also  Mortality. 
Definitions: 

Diseases  (communicable,  gastric  and  intestinal, 

respiratory),  4  (footnote  II). 
Infant  mortality  rate,  85. 
Miscarriage,  3,  88. 
Stillbirths,  3, 88. 


Department  of  health  and  diarltieg,  69-71, 

'  5ff  al«o  Health  officer,  dty. 
Department  of  public  works,  74. 
Description  of  Gary,  1, 65-69. 
Diarrhea,  climatic  conditions  as  afTecting,  5 
See  also  Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 

Diseases: 

Classiflcation,  4  (footnote  11). 
Communicable  (other  than  specified),  11 

Number  of  infknt  deaths  attilbated  1 
Gastric  and  intestinal,  6-7, 14, 10, 60, 84. 

Number  of  infant  deaths  from,  4, 5, 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  prevention  o 
forcement  of  law  regarding,  64, 70. 
Respiratory,  9-10, 19. 

Number  of  infant  deaths  from,  4,  0, 

Disposal: 

Garbage  and  waste,  73-74, 84. 

Sewage,  75-76. 
Dumps,  74. 

Early  infancy,  causes  of  death  peculiar  to: 
Mortality  from— 
Analysis  of,  7-0. 
By  nativity  of  mother,  8. 
Number  of  deaths,  4,  7. 
Prevention,  methods  of,  8,  84.    ^ 
Rate  compared  with  that  in  birth-rc 
tion  area,  7, 8. 
Earnings: 

Chief  breadwinner— 

By  nativity  of  mother,  40, 83. 
Economic  status  determined  by,  48. 
Employment  of  mother  as  influenc 

48,49. 
Feeding  supervision  by,  24. 
Housing  as  related  to,  32,  48. 
Infant  mortalit  y  as  related  to,  52^53, 
Interval  between  births  by,  45. 
Mother's  employment  as  related  to, 
Prenatal  care  as  affected  by,  33-33. 
Supplementary  earnings  by,  40-60. 
Mother,  50-51. 

Seeaieo,  Employment  of  mother. 
Economic  factors  influencing  inftot  life,  4, 

84. 
Education  of  mother  in  prenatal  and  infui 
importance  of,  7,  8,  10,  20,  22,  Sl- 
78,  79,  82,  84. 
Employment: 

C^ef  breadwinner— 

By  kind  of  work  and  earnings,  61-52 
Mother  (gainful  employment)— 
After  birth  of  infant— 

By  kind  of  work  and  earnings,  5 
Earnings  of  father  as  related  to, 
Infant  mortality  as  related  to,  5C 
During  pregnancy— 

By  kind  of  work,  27,  8S. 
Infant  mortality  as  affected  by, ! 
Interval  between  ceasing  wor 
confinement,  by  nativity  of  o 
27-2K. 

English,  ability  of  motlier  to  speak,  tnfto 
taUty  rate  by,  56, 
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InJunesAlUrth,?. 

See  alio  Earty  Infanej,  ouimb  of  dnth  peculiar 
to. 
Inspection: 

Plumbing,  09-70. 
Sanitazy,  71. 
Instruction  of  mother  in  prenatal  and  infant  care, 
importance  of,  7, 8, 10, 20, 22, 31-32, 70,78, 
70,  82,  84. 

Interval  between  births,  44-45. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  45. 
Interval  between  mother's  ceasing  gainAil  work  and 

confinement,  by  nativity  and  color  of 

mother,  27-28. 
Intestinal  diseases.    See  Gastric  and  intertinal 

Kirk  Mibdi vision,  housing  in,  OA. 
Laboratory,  municipal,  functions  of.  70. 
Law: 

Relating  to— 

Blindness,  infant,  prevention  of,  04, 79. 

Health  work,  weakness  in,  70, 8t. 

Housing,  04-05,  75-70. 

Midwifery,  practice  of,  Xi,  83-^1. 

Milk  supply,  71-73. 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths,  03-01, 84. 

Registration  of  stillbirths,  03  (footnote),  89. 

Sewage,  75-70. 
See  aUo  Ordinances. 
License: 

Requirement  of— 

For  practice  of  midwifery,  35, 84. 

For  sale  of  milk,  71. 
Lincoln  Park  subdivision,  housing  in,  08, 84. 
Literacy  of  mother,  in  relation  to  infant  mortality, 

58. 
Little  Mother's  class,  activities  of,  78. 
Live  births.   See  Births,  live. 
Lodgers,  family  earnings  supplemented  by  keeping 

of,  27,  50-51,  83. 
L3ring4n  period.    See  Confinement  period. 

Malformations,  mortality  from,  4,  0. 
Maternal  mortality.    See  Mortality,  maternal. 
Blaternity  histories,  50-02. 
Measles  and  whooping  cough: 

Mortality  from,  11. 

See  also  Cooimanicabla  diseases. 
Method  of  procedure  in  study,  2-3, 85-80. 
Midwives: 

Attendance  at  birth,  33, 35, 82. 

Licensed,  number  of  births  registered  by,  35. 

Licensing,  State  law  pertaining  to,  85. 
Milk: 

Breast-Substitiites  used,  22. 

Dispensing  of,  from  Nei^borfaood  Hoiisp,  78. 
Milk  supply,  71-73. 

Bacteriological  and  chemical  tests,  70, 73. 
Miscarriages: 

Kxduded  ftom  study,  3,  kk. 
Mixed  feeding.    See  Feeding,  mixed. 
Mortality: 

Infant- 
Causes,  4-11. 

By  nativity,  0-0. 

Classiflcation  used  in  study,  4  (foot- 
note 11). 


MortaUty-Oootiiiiied. 
Infant— Contlimed. 


Gommmiioatde  diseases,   other   than 

•pedfled,  4,  U. 
Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  5-7. 
MaUormations,  9. 
Other  than  those  discussed,  11. 
Peculiar  to  early  infuicy,  4, 7-0, 84. 
Reflected  by  age  at  death,  13-14. 
Respiratory  diseases,  0-10. 
Economic  and  social  fMstors  in  relation  to, 

4,  48,  81,  84. 
Employment  of  mother  during  pregnancy  as 

reUted  to,  28, 88. 
Feeding  inrelatioD  to,  17-24, 81-82, 84. 
Housing  conditions  as  related  to,  08-09, 84. 
Length  of  residence  of  foreign-born  mothers 

in  the  Umted  States  as  related  to,  57. 
Literacy  of  mother  as  related  to,  58. 
Prenatal  conditions  as  related  to,  8, 15, 20. 
Prevention  of,  important  flMtora  in,  4,7,8| 

10,84. 
Maternal— 

Causes,  25-20. 

Relation  to  infant  mortality,  25-20, 82. 
Mortality  rate: 
Intent— 

By  age  at  death,  12-14. 

By  age  and  nativity  of  mother,  41. 

By  earnings  of  chief  breadwinner,  and 

nativity  of  mother,  52-53. 
By  mterval  between  births,  44. 
By  length  of  residence  of  mother  in  the 

United  States,  and  nationality  of  mother, 

57. 
By  nationality  of  mother,  54, 81. 
By  nativity  and  color  of  motiker  and  cause 

ofdeath,0, 7. 
By  order  of  birth,  42, 43. 
By  order  of  pregnancy  and  nativity  of 

mother,  42-^. 
By  period  of  gestation,  42. 
By  sex  of  infant  and  nati\'ity  of  mother,  47. 
By  subdi\1sion  of  dty,  and  deaths  tnm  an 

causes,  and  from  gastric  andintestinal dis- 
eases, 08-09. 
By  type  of  fseding,  18, 19-20. 
Deflnitloo  of,  85. 

For  birth-rei^tration  area  in  1917, 1-2. 
For  births  included  in  study,  4. 
For  excluded  groups,  87-88. 
For  Gary  in  1917, 2. 
For  plural  births,  40. 
From  causes  other  than  discussed,  11. 
From  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy, 

7-8, 81. 
From  commimicable  diseases,  11, 81. 
From  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  5-7, 81. 
From  malformations,  9,  81. 
From  respiratory  diseases,  9-10. 
Incomplete  registration  as  afleoting,  04,  85. 
Method  of  determining,  19,85. 
Maternal— 

For  birth-registretion  area,  Indiana,  and 

Gary,  25-28. 
Mothers,  instruction  in  prenatal  and  intent  cara, 

importance  of,  7, 8, 10, 20, 22,  n-92, 70, 78» 

70,  82,  84. 
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BeglstntioQ— Continued. 

Incomplete,  intent  mortality  ntes  affected  by, 

64,85. 
Stmbirth»- 

Imptffectionin,  16. 
Law  regardinf ,  89. 
Number  indnded  in  study,  8, 15, 89. 
Number  registered  and  unre^tered,  2, 89. 
Begistrstion  areas.  j9ee  Birth-registration  area  and 

Death-reglstratian  area. 
Besidence  of  foreign4)om  mothers  in  the  United 
States: 
Length  of  resideiioe  by  nationality  of  mother, 
56-^. 
Infuit  mortality  rate  by,  57. 
Bespiratory  diseases: 

I>eflnition  of  term  in  study,  4  (footnote  11). 
Mortality  from— 
Analysis  of,  9-10. 
By  nativity  of  mother,  9. 
Climatic  conditions  as  affecting,  9. 
Feeding  as  related  to,  10, 19. 
Number  of  deaths,  4, 9, 81. 
Prevention,  methods  of,  10. 
Rate  compared  with  that  in  birth-  and 
death-registration  area,  9-10. 
Ridge  Road  subdivision,  housing  in,  68. 

Sanitation,  64, 66-09. 

Intuit  mortality  in  relation  to,  68-69. 

Inspection  of,  71. 

Law  relating  to,  04. 
Scope  of  Inquiry,  2. 
Selection  of  Gary,  1-2. 
Sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  75-76. 
Sex  of  infisnt  and  nativity  of  mother,  analysis  of 

births  and  infant  mortality  rate  by,  47. 
Sodal  and  dvio  l^tors,  63-79, 83-^. 

Birth  and  death  registration,  63-64, 83. 

Garbage,  collection  and  disposal,  73-74. 

Health  and  charities,  department  of,  69-71. 

Housing,  64-65, 84. 

Infant  welfare,  78-79, 84. 

Milk  supply,  71-73. 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  75-76. 

Streets  and  alle3r8, 77-78. 

Subdivisions  of  Gary,  65-69. 

Water  supply,  76-77. 
Social  and  eoonomie  fetors,  rdation  to  causes  of 

infant  mortality,  4, 81 . 
Solid  food,  age  at  which  given,  by  nativity  and  color 

of  mother,  2^23. 
South  Side  subdivision: 

Housing  in,  66-68, 84. 

Infimt-welfsre  stations  established  in,  78-79. 

Nurse  (dty  paid)  employed  in,  70, 79. 
Statistics,  vital,  health  oflBoer  in  charge  of  enforce- 
ment, 63, 70. 
StiUbirth: 

Definition  of  term  in  htudy,  3,  88. 
Stillbirth  rate: 

By  age  and  nativity  of  mother,  41. 

By  interval  between  births,  44. 

By  interval  between  mother's  ceasing  gainful 
work  and  confinement,  28. 

By  nationality  of  mother,  16, 16, 64. 


StiUbirth  rate-Continued. 

By  order  of  pregnancy  and  nativity  of  moth 

42-43. 
By  period  of  gastatloo,  42. 
Employment  of  mother  during  pregnancy 

affecting,  28. 
Method  of  determining,  88, 89. 
StiUbirths: 

Exdusions  from  study  among,  S,  88. 

By  reason  for  exduslon,  89. 
Registered- 
Number  induded  in  study,  8, 15,  89. 
Number  registered  and  unregistered,  2,  i 
Registration- 
Imperfection  in,  16, 63  (footnote). 
Law  regarding,  63  (footnote),  89. 
Street  commissioner,  duties  of,  74. 
Streets  and  alleys,  77-78, 84. 
Study: 

Cooperation  in — 

Of  dty  officials,  etc.,  3. 
Of  mothers,  3. 
Procedure  in,  method  of,  2-8, 8S-M. 
Subdivisions  of  Gary,  65-69. 

Fordgn  population  of,  66, 68, 84. 
Housing  conditions,  66-69, 84. 
Summary  and  oondusions,  81-84. 
Supervision: 

Artificial  feeding,  22. 

During  pregnancy,  26, 28-32. 

Of  midwives,  no  provision  for,  8S. 

Tenements: 

Laws  pertaining  to,  64-65. 
Enforcement  of,  66. 

See  aUo  Housing. 
Tests,  laboratory: 

Diseases,  70. 

Milk,  70, 73. 

Water,  70, 76-n. 
ToaetfiadliUes,67,e6. 

See  alto  Housing. 
Tolleston  subdivision,  housing  In,  M,  68, 84. 
Twins,  Infant  mortality  rate  among,  46. 
Type  of  feeding.   See  Feeding,  type. 

Venereal  diseases,  laboratory  tests  for,  70. 
Vital  statistics  law,  enforcement  of,  63, 70. 

Waste,  collection  and  disposal  of,  73-74, 84. 
Water  supply,  66, 67, 68, 76-77. 

Analysis,  70, 76-77. 

Source,  76. 
Weaning: 

Reasons  for,  20. 

Supervision  of,  20. 
WdCare  stations,  infant.   See  Infant-welfare  si 

tions. 
Welfare  work,  infant,  inadequacy  of,  in  Gai 

78-79,84. 
Wells,  source  of  water  supply  In  certain  sectloi 

76-77. 
West  Gary  subdivision: 

Housing,  68. 

Water  supply,  76. 
Whooping  cough  and  measles: 

Mortality  from,  11. 

See  alio  Communicable  diaeasea. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depaktment  op  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  October  20, 1922. 
Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  brief  manual  of  games  for 
organized  play  adapted  from  standard  sources  by  Martha  Travilla 
Speakman,  of  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

This  manual  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  conference  with  the  teachers  of 
Porto  Bico,  while  the  Children's  Year  Survey  was  in  progress  in  the 
island. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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7.  Don't   play   confusing  games.    To  do  so  spoils  the   child's 
pleasure. 

8.  Develop  reason  and  judgment  about  risks  and  dares. 

9.  Encourage  the  timid  pupils  to  give  dares  and  to  take  risks. 

10.  Dont  make  the  games  too  serious.    Get  laughter  out  of  them. 

11.  Team  play  is  most  important,  especially  for  older  children. 

12.  Honor.    It  is  far  better  to  lose  than  to  do  anything  that  is 
dishonorable. 

13.  Put  yourself  into  the  game  that  you  are  teaching  and  the 
children  will  catch  your  spirit. 
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by  getting  back  to  their  holes  (seats).  If  a  '^ mouse''  be  caught, 
the  ^'  cat "  changes  places  with  him  for  the  next  round  of  the  game. 
If  no  ^^ mouse"  be  caught,  the  same  ^^cat"  may  ccmtinue,  or  the 
teacher  may  choose  another. 

A  different  set  of  ^'mice"  should  be  chosen  each  time,  so  as  lo 
give  all  the  children  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  game. 

Note. — ^A  good  game  to  wafcen  up  a  sleepy  schoolroom  and  to 
make  the  children  alert. 

MAGIC  MUSIC. 

One  player  is  sent  from  the  room ;  while  he  is  absent  one  of  those 
remaining  hides  a  thimble,  a  cork,  or  some  other  small  object  which 
has  been  previously  shown  to  the  absent  one.  When  the  object  is 
hidden,  the  absent  player  is  recalled  and  proceeds  to  hunt  for  the 
hidden  object.  While  he  is  doing  this  the  others  sing  or  clap  their 
hands,  the  sound  being  very  soft  and  low  when  the  hunter  is  far 
away  from  the  object,  growing  louder  as  he  approaches  it.  Piano 
music  is  desirable,  but  for  schoolroom  use  singing  is  found  to  be 
more  interesting  for  all.  For  very  little  children  handclapping  is 
pleasing  and  sometimes  more  easily  used  than  singing. 

Note. — ^This  game  helps  to  make  the  children  alert. 

BUTTON,  BUTTON. 

Children  sit  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together.  One 
child  (A)  has  a  button  pressed  between  the  palms  of  his  hands.  He 
walks  down  the  aisle,  passing  his  pressed  palms  between  the  hands 
of  each  child.  He  lets  the  button  slip  from  his  own  hands  into  the 
hands  of  some  child  (B).  When  he  has  gone  to  the  end  of  the  line 
he  chooses  a  child  (C)  to  guess  in  whose  hands  the  button  is.  If 
C  guesses  correctly,  he  gets  up  and  passes  as  before;  but  if  C  does 
not  guess  correctly,  the  one  whom  he  has  guessed  (D)  opens  his 
hands  to  show  he  has  not  the  button,  and  then  D  guesses,  and  so  on. 
until  the  button  is  found.    Then  the  game  is  repeated. 

NoTi:, — A  good  game  to  plaj^,  as  well  as  a  quieting  game^  It 
teaches  children  concentration. 

APPLES  RED. 

Take  several  different-colored  balls  or  several  small  objects,  such 
as  a  blackboard  eraser,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  pencil;  let  one  child  pass 
these  aroimd,  giving  each  article  to  a  different  child.  The  children 
hide  whatever  they  are  given,  then  the  child  who  has  given  out  the 
things  goes  around  and  asks  each  child  for  the  exact  article  he  gave 
him. 

XoTE. — A  very  good  quieting  game.  Good  memory  test.  De- 
velops self-control. 
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SLAP  JACi. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  clasping  hands.  One  player  runs 
around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  tags  another  as  he  runs.  The 
player  tagged  immediately  leaves  his  place  and  runs  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  object  of  both  runners  is  to  get  back  first  to 
the  vacant  place.  Whoever  succeeds,  wins,  and  remains  in  that 
place,  the  one  left  out  becoming  nmner  the  next  time. 

This  is  sometimes  varied  by  having  the  players  bow  and  shake 
hands  as  they  meet.  This  adds  an  element  of  self-control,  but 
detracts  from  the  vigor  and  sport  of  the  game.  This  game  is  one 
of  the  standard  favorites  for  little  children. 

In  the  schoolroom  the  game  is  played  with  all  of  the  pupils  seated 
except  one.  The  odd  player  walks  or  runs  through  the  aisles,  touches 
some  player,  and  runs  on  around  the  room  in  the  direction  he  is 
going.  The  one  touched  at  once  leaves  his  seat  and  runs  around  the 
room  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  one  wins  who  first  gets  back  to 
the  vacant  seat.  Dodging  through  aisles  to  shorten  distance  is  not 
allowed ;  the  run  must  be  around  the  outer  aisles  of  the  room. 

Note. — Can  be  played  on  playground  as  well  as  in  schoolroom. 
Develops  alertness  and  self-control. 

"I  SAY,  STOOP! •• 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  and  in  front  of  them  stands  the 
leader  or  teacher.  The  leader  says  quickly,  "  I  say,  stoop ! "  and 
immediately  stoops  and  rises  again.  The  players  all  imitate  the 
action ;  but  when  the  leader  says  "  I  say,  stand ! "  at  the  same  time 
stooping,  the  players  should  remain  standing.  Any  who  make  a 
mistake  and  stoop  when  the  leader  says  "  I  say,  stand ! "  are  out  of 
the  game. 

Note, — This  can  be  played  on  the  playground  as  well  as  in  the 
schoolroom.    It  develops  alertness,  self-control,  and  concentration. 

PLAYGROUND  GAMES. 

JACOB  AND  RACHEL. 
(12  or  more  players.) 

All  of  the  players  but  two  form  a  circle,  with  clasped  hands.  Tlie 
two  odd  players  are  placed  in  the  center,  one  of  them,  "  Jacob,"  being 
blindfolded.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  "Jacob"  to  catch  the 
other  player,  "  Rachel."  "  Bachel "  does  all  she  can  to  avoid  being 
caught  by  "  Jacob." 

"Jacob"  begins  the  game  by  asking,  "Rachel,  where  are  you?" 
"Rachel"'  replies,  "Here  I  am,  Jacob,"  and  immediately  tiptoes  to 
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CAT  AND  KAT. 
(10  to  30  or  more  players.) 

The  players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle.  One  is  chosen  ^  rat  ^ 
and  stands  inside  the  circle.  Another  is  the  ''cat"  and  takes  her 
place  outside  the  circle.  The  "  cat "  tries  to  catch  the  "  rat."  The 
players  favor  the  "rat"  and  allow  him  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
circle,  but  try  to  prevent  the  "  cat "  from  following  him  by  raising 
and  lowering  their  arms,  but  they  must  not  bend  their  knees.  When 
the  "rat"  is  caught  the  "cat"  and  "rat"  join  the  circle  and  the 
players  at  the  right  of  each  become  "  rat "  and  "  cat."  When  there 
are  many  players  two  "  cats  "  may  be  chosen. 

Note. — This  is  a  good  game  to  play  with  small  children  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  games.    It  develops  alertness. 

"  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  MY  SHEEP?  ** 
(12  or  more  players.) 

Players  form  in  a  circle.  One  player  is  chosen  as  "  shepherd."  He 
goes  around  the  outside,  taps  a  player  on  the  back,  and  asks,  "  Have 
you  seen  my  sheep  ?  "  The  player  asks,  "  How  is  he  dressed  f  "  The 
"  shepherd  "  then  tells  something  of  the  dress  of  one  of  the  players 
in  the  circle,  as  "  He  wears  a  blue  coat  and  low  shoes."  The  player 
tries  to  guess  who  is  being  described.  When  he  guesses  correctly  the 
"  shepherd  "  says  "  Yes,"  and  the  guesser  chases  the  one  described. 
Both  must  run  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  If  the  chaser  catches 
the  runner  before  the  runner  has  returned  to  his  place,  the  chaser 
becomes  "shepherd";  if  he  does  not,  the  runner  ])ec()mes  "shepherd." 
Notice  that  the  "  shepherd  "  does  not  run. 

Note. — A  good  game  to  wake  up  the  group. 

CHARLEY  OVER  THE  WATER. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "Charley,"  and  if  there  are  more  than 
20  players  there  should  be  two  or  more  "Charleys,"  to  make  the 
action  more  rapid.  "Charley"  stands  in  the  center;  the  other 
players  join  hands  in  a  circle  around  liim  and  dance  around,  repeat- 
ing the  rhvme : 

"  Charley  over  the  water, 
Charley  over  the  sea, 
Charley  catch  a  blackbird, 
Can't  catch  me." 
As  tlie  last  word  is  said  the  players  stoop,  and  "  Charley  "  tries  to 
tag  them  before  they  can  get  into  that  position.    Should  he  suc- 
ceed, the  player  tagged  changes  places  with  him. 
Note. — This  game  develops  alertness. 
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and  the  "  blind  man  "  points  toward  some  player  in  the  circle.  The 
player  at  whom  he  points  must  at  once  step  into  the  circle,  and  the 
"  blind  man  "  tries  to  catch  him,  and  when  caught  must  guess  who  the 
player  is.  If  the  guess  be  correct,  they  change  places.  If  not  correct, 
or  if  the  "  blind  man  '^  has  pointed  at  an  empty  space  instead  of  at 
a  player,  the  circle  continues  and  the  game  is  repeated.  The  player 
who  is  called  into  the  circle  will  naturally  try,  by  noiseless  stepping, 
dodging,  etc.,  to  give  the  "blind  man"  some  diflSculty  in  catching 
him,  but  when  once  cauglit  must  submit  without  struggle  to  exami- 
nation for  identification. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  recorded  games,  and  is  found  in  prac- 
tically all  countries.    The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  "  Brazen  Fly." 

Note. — ^This  game  is  an  introduction  to  many  more  difficult  ones 
later  on.  It  develops  alertness  and  memory.  Great  care  should  be 
used  in  changing  the  blindfold,  that  each  time  a  clean  side  of  the 
handkerchief  be  used,  otherwise  serious  diseases  may  be  passed  from 
child  to  child. 

DROP  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

All  the  players,  except  one  who  is  "  it,"  stand  in  a  circle.  "  It " 
runs  around  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  carrying  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  quietly  drops  behind  one  of  the  players  in  the  circle.  As 
soon  as  this  player  in  the  circle  discovers  that  the  handkerchief  has 
been  dropped  behind  him,  he  must  pick  it  up  and  run  around  the 
circle  in  the  same  direction  as  the  player  who  dropped  it,  trying  to 
catch  him  before  he  reaches  the  place  left  vacant  in  the  circle.  If 
"  it "  is  caught  he  must  be  ''  it "  over  again ;  if  not,  the  other  player 
becomes  "  it,"  and  the  game  is  rei)eated. 
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be  placed  on  the  desk  belonging  to  it.  The  music  stops  suddenly 
and  every  child  tries  to  get  a  seat. 

The  game  may  be  played  without  music.  The  leader  or  teacher 
beats  time  and  stops  when  players  are  to  sit;  or  he  may  give  a  signal 
or  a  command  to  "  sit." 

Note. — ^This  game  develops  alertness. 

DUMB  CRAMBO. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  goes  out  of  the 
room  and  those  who  remain  choose  scHne  verb.  The  outside  group 
is  then  told  smne  word  that  rhymes  with  the  chosen  verb.  They  con- 
sult together  (outside  the  room),  and  decide  on  a  verb  which  they 
think  is  the  chosen  verb  and  then  return  to  the  schoolroom  and, 
without  speaking,  act  the  word.  If  it  is  right,  the  class  claps  hands, 
but  if  wrong  they  merely  shake  their  heads  *'  no."  The  acting  group 
goes  out  of  the  room  again  and  decides  upon  another  verb  that 
rhymes  with  the  word.  They  continue  to  act  verbs  until  they  have 
guessed  the  right  one. 

For  example :  The  verb  "  eat "  is  chosen.  The  group  outside  is  told 
that  the  word  rhymes  with  "  heat."  Then  the  group  decides  that  per- 
haps the  verb  is  "  beat,"  and  they  act  "  to  beat."  As  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, they  try  **to  meet,"  but  again  without  success.  At  last  they 
try  "  to  eat."  When  the  word  is  guessed  the  groups  change  places 
and  the  game  is  played  again. 

Note. — ^This  is  an  excellent  game  to  help  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, especially  in  illustrating  verbs  of  moticm. 

CHARADES. 

The  class  is  divided  as  in  Dumb  Crambo.  The  group  which  is 
outside  chooses  a  word  of  several  syllables  and  then  they  go  back 
into  the  room  and  act  out  each  syllable  separately  and  then  the  whole 
word.  They  can  talk  or  do  anything  they  wish  in  dramatizing  the 
word. 
For  example: 

Kingdom King-dumb. 

Infancy In- fan-see. 

Note. — ^This  is  an  excellent  game  to  help  in  the  teaching  of 
English. 

PRINCE  OF  PARIS. 

A  player  is  chosen  as  leader;  the  others  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  one  up,  and  all  are  seated. 

The  leader,  standing  in  front,  says,  "The  Prince  of  Paris  has 
lost  his  hat.  Did  you  find  it,  No,  4,  sirt  "  Whereupon  No.  4  jumps 
to  bis  feet  and  says : 
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FIRE,  AIR,  WATER, 

This  game  may  be  played  with  all  the  players  in  their  regular 
seats  except  one,  who  is  "  it."  The  one  who  is  "  it "  stands  at  the 
front  of  the  room  and  throws  a  small  ball  or  a  knotted  handkerchief 
at  some  player  and  at  the  same  time  calls  either  ^'  Air,"  ^^  Fire,"  or 
**  Water,"  and  then  quickly  counts,  "  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,"  out 
loud,  while  the  player  at  whom  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  must 
quickly  name  some  animal  living  in  the  air  if  "it^'  calls  "Air," 
or  name  some  fish  if  "  it "  calls  "  Water."  If  "  Fire  "  is  called,  tiie 
player  at  whom  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  must  remain  silent. 
No  child  may  name  any  animal  or  fish  previously  called  by  another 
child.  Should  the  player  who  is  hit  by  the  ball  fail  to  answer  cor- 
rectly before  the  one  who  is  "  It "  counts  10,  he  changes  places  with 
the  thrower. 

Note. — The  chief  points  are  alertness  and  ability  to  think  quickly. 
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"  tree.''    The  "  rabbit "  already  there  must  run  for  another  **  tree. 
Whenever  the  "dog"  catches  a  "rabbit"  they  change  places,  th 
"  dog  "  becoming  the  "  rabbit "  and  the  "  rabbit "  the  "  dog."     I 
at  any  time  a  "  tree  "  is  empty,  the  "  dog  "  may  become  a  "  rabbit 
by  finding  shelter  in  this  empty  "  tree,"  whereupon  the  odd  "  rabbit 
must  take  the  part  of  the  "  dog." 

Note. — ^This  is  a  more  advanced  way  of  playing  Squirrel  in  Tre 
and  is  a  very  good  game  to  develop  alertness. 

POM  POM  PULLAWAY. 

(5  to  30  or  more  players.) 

This  game  is  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  city  street 
but  is  suitable  for  any  open  space  which  is  large  enough  to  permi 
two  lines  to  be  drawn  across  with  a  space  of  from  80  to  50  fee 
between  them.  All  players  stand  on  one  side  behind  one  of  th 
dividing  lines,  except  one  player  who  is  "It"  and  who  stands  i 
the  center  of  the  open  ground.    He  calls: 

"  Pom  Pom  PuUaway ! 
If  you  don't  come,  111  pull  you  away  I " 

whereupon  all  the  play^*s  must  run  across  the  open  space  to  th 
safety  line  on  the  opposite  side,  the  one  who  is  "  It "  trying  to  ta| 
as  many  as  possible  before  they  reach  that  line.  Anyone  tagge< 
by  the  one  who  is  "It"  joins  him  in  helping  to  catch  other  player 
as  they  dash  across  the  open  space ;  but  the  one  originally  "  It 
remains  the  oilier  throughout  the  game.  The  player  who  is  "It 
again  calls  "  Pom  Pom  PuUavs^ay,"  etc.,  and  all  the  uncaught  player 
must  run  for  their  original  goal.  The  players  run  from  one  goa 
to  the  other  in  this  way  until  all  have  been  caught.  Then  the  gam 
starts  all  over  again.  The  first  one  to  be  caught  in  one  gam< 
becomes  "  It "  for  the  next  game. 

Note. — ^A  splendid  game,  especially  for  boys. 

THREE  DEEP. 

(15  to  60  players.) 

All  the  players  but  two  form  in  a  double  circle  facing  inward,  on 
player  directly  behind  another.  There  are  several  methods  of  form 
ing  players  into  this  double  circle.  One  method  is  to  have  th 
players  march  in  column  two  by  two,  form  in  a  circle,  and  all  fac 
inward.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  players  form  in  a  circl 
in  sin^e  file,  then  every  second  player  step  in  front  of  his  neighbo: 
on  the  right. 
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success  of  the  game  the  distance  between  the  various  couples  should 
be  considerable. 

Of  the  two  odd  players,  one  is  runner  and  the  other  chaser,  the 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  tag  the  runner.  The  runner  may  take 
refuge  between  any  two  players  who  are  standing  as  a  couple.  The 
moment  that  he  does  so,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is  turned 
becomes  ^'  third  man  ^'  and  must  in  turn  try  to  escape  being  tagged 
by  the  chaser,  ighould  the  chaser  tag  the  runner,  they  exchange 
places,  the  runner  immediately  becoming  chaser  and  the  chaser 
becoming  runner. 

Note. — ^This  game  keeps  all  the  players  on  the  aleli;. 

THIRD  SLAP. 

The  players  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  5  to  10  each. 
One  in  each  group  is  chosen  to  be  "  it ";  the  others  line  up  in  front 
of  him,  all  standing  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  feet  from  a  goal 
previously  decided  on.  The  players  in  the  line  hold  their  hands 
extended  forward  the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  elbows  being  bent 
and  touching  the  sides ;  the  palms  should  be  turned  downward. 

The  one  who  is  "  it "  tries  to  slap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  players, 
who  may  evade  him  by  bending  the  hands  downward,  upward,  or 
sideways  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arm  or  change 
the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  player  who  receives  three  slaps, 
whether  on  one  or  both  hands,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  third 
slap,  chases  the  one  who  is  "it"  toward  the  goaL  Should  the 
slapper  be  caught  before  he  reaches  the  goal,  he  must  continue  as 
before,  but  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  goal  in  safety,  he  changes 
places  with  his  pursuer,  who  becomes  "  it "  or  slapper  for  the  next 
round. 

Note. — ^This  game  may  have  much  sport  in  it,  if  the  one  who  is 
taking  the  part  of  slapper  be  very  alert  and  agile  in  his  movements, 
d^ng  quickly  from  one  pl^r  to  anothS,  and  making  many 
false  moves  to  throw  the  players  off  their  guard  as  to  where  he  is 
going  to  slap  next. 

STEP. 

The  ground  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  from  50  to  200 
feet  apart.  One  player,  who  is  chosen  to  be  "  counter,"  stands  on 
one  of  these  lines  with  his  back  to  the  other  players,  who  line  up  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  who  are  lined  up  on  the 
rear  line  to  advance  until  they  cross  the  line  where  the  counter  is 
stationed.  They  may  advance  only  by  short  stages,  however,  during 
which  the  player  in  front  counts  10. 
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The  teacher  calls  a  number,  for  example,  "  No.  7  " ;  then  each  of 
the  two  "  No.  7  "  players  tries  to  snatch  the  handkerchief  from  the 
Indian  club  (without  upsetting  it)  and  get  back  to  his  own  place 
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without  being  tagged  by  the  other  "  No.  7."    (The  teacher  keeps  the 
score.) 

Note. — It  is  well  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  on  opr)osite  sides.  It 
is  a  splendid  game  to  develop  both  skill  and  alertness. 

LAST  COUPLE  OUT. 
(11  to  25  playera.) 

An  odd  number  of  players  is  required  for  this  game.  One  is  chosen 
for  catcher,  who  stands  with  his  back  to  the  other  players.  The  other 
players  stand  in  couples  in  a  long  line  behind,  facing  in  the  same 
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direction  that  he  does.    The  catcher  should  be  not 
less  than  10  feet  in  front  of  the  first  couple. 

The  catcher  calls,  "  Last  couple  out"  Then  the 
last  pair  in  the  line  run  toward  the  front  (the 
right-hand  one  on  the  right  side  of  the  double  line, 
and  the  left-hand  one  on  the  left  side)  and  try  to 
join  hands  in  front  of  the  catcher  before  he  tags 
either  of  them.  The  catcher  must  not  chase  them 
before  they  are  in  line  with  him,  and  must  not 
turn  his  head  to  see  when  or  whence  the  runners 
are  coming.  The  runners  should  vary  the  method 
of  approach,  sometimes  both  circling  far  out  be- 
yond on  each  side,  or  one  of  them  doing  this  and 
the  other  running  close  to  the  lines. 

If  the  catcher  succeeds  in  catching  one  of  the 
players  before  that  player  can  clasp  hands  with 
his  partner,  the  player  tagged  becomes  the  catcher 
and  the  former  catcher  and  the  other  player  form 
a  couple  and  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  which  should  move  backward  to  make  room  for  them.  If 
neither  is  caught,  they  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
the  catcher  calls  again  for  the  "  last  couple  out." 

Note. — This  is  a  very  good  game  to  develop  self-control. 
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Nose-and-toes  tag. 

Players  are  safe  from  being  tagged  when  the  nose  is  hdd  with  one 
hand  and  (at  the  same  time)  toes  of  foot  with  the  other  hand.  (This 
game  is  very  amusing,  especially  to  ^^  break  in  "  a  group.) 

Note. — ^This  is  a  good  back  exercise. 

Cross  tag. 

'^If  starts  after  any  player  he  chooses,  but  must  change  his 
course  to  pursue  any  other  player  who  runs  between  ^  It "  and  the 
one  he  is  chasing.  Thus  a  fresh  runner  may  at  any  time  divert  ^'  It  ^ 
from  a  tired  player  who  is  nearly  tagged. 

Note. — ^This  game  is  very  good  for  developing  skill  and  alertness. 

Chain  tag. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  first  link  of  the  chain.  When  he 
has  tagged  a  player,  this  player  locks  arms  with  him  and  forms  the 
second  link.  These  two  links,  without  separating,  add  a  third  link 
by  tagging  another  player  who  locks  arms  with  the  first  player 
caught.  In  like  manner  other  links  are  added,  the  chain  lengthen- 
ing until  it  includes  all  the  players  as  links. 

Partner  tag. 

All  the  players  but  two  hook  arms  in  couples.  Of  the  two  who  are 
free,  one  is  "  It "  or  chaser,  and  the  other  the  runner.  The  runner 
may  save  himself  by  locking  arms  with  either  member  of  any  couple 
he  chooses.  Whenever  he  does  so,  the  third  party  of  that  group 
becomes  runner  and  must  save  himself  in  like  manner.  If  the  mn- 
ner  be  tagged  at  any  time  he  becomes  '^  It "  or  chaser;  and  the  chaser 
becomes  runner. 

Note. — ^To  get  the  proper  sport  into  this  game,  the  couples  should 
run  and  twist  and  resort  to  any  reasonable  maneuver  to  elude  the 
lunner,  who  is  likely  at  any  time  to  lock  arms  with  one  of  them  and 
so  make  the  other  the  runner. 

BULL  IN  THE  RING. 
(For  boys.) 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  firmly 
clasped.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  is  the  ^bulL" 
The  "  bull "  tries  to  break  through  the  ring  by  parting  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  players.  If  he  breaks  through,  the  two  players  whose 
hands  he  parted  immediately  give  chase  to  him,  and  the  one  catching 
him  becomes  the  "  bull." 

Note. — This  game  is  better  for  boys,  as  it  may  be  rough. 
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Should  he  be  tagged  by  the  guard  while  trying  to  do  this,  he  must 
change  places  with  the  guard.  The  guard  may  tag  him  at  any 
time  when  he  is  in  front  of  the  throwing  line,  unless  he  stands  with 
his  foot  on  his  own  "  duck  "  where  it  first  fell.  He  may  stand  in 
this  way  as  long  as  necessary,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  run 
"  home  ";  but  the  moment  he  lifts  his  "  duck  "  from  the  ground,  or 
takes  his  foot  from  it,  he  may  be  tagged  by  the  guard.  Having 
once  lifted  his  "  duck  ^  to  run  "  home  ^  with  it,  a  player  must  not 
again  place  it  on  the  ground. 

The  guard  may  not  tag  any  player  unless  his  own  "  duck  "  be  on 
the  "rock."  Before  he  may  chase  the  thrower,  he  must  therefore 
pick  up  his  own  "  duck  "  and  replace  it  should  it  have  been  knocked 
off.  This  replacing  gives  the  thrower  an  opportunity  to  recover  his 
own  "  duck  "  and  run  "  home,"  but  should  the  "  duck  "  not  have  been 
displaced  from  the  "  duck  rock,"  the  thrower  may  have  to  wait  either 
at  a  safe  distance  or  with  his  foot  on  his  own  "duck"  if  he  can 
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get  to  it,  until  some  other  thrower  has  knocked  the  "  duck "  off  the 
rock.  Several  players  may  thus  be  waiting  at  one  time  to  recover 
their  "  ducks,"  some  of  them  near  the  "  duck  rock,"  each  with  a  foot 
on  his  "  duck,"  others  at  a  distance.  Any  player  tagged  by  the  guard 
must  change  places  with  him,  placing  his  own  "  duck  "  on  the  rock. 
The  guard  must  quickly  recover  his  "duck"  and  run  for  the  throw- 
ing line  after  tagging  a  player,  as  he  in  turn  may  be  tagged  as  soon  as 
the  new  guard  has  placed  his  "  duck  "  on  the  rock. 

A  stone  that  falls  very  near  the  "  duck  rock "  without  displacing 
the  "  duck "  may  also  prove  disastrous  to  the  thrower.  Should  a 
stone  fall  within  a  hand  span  (stretching  frcmi  finger  tip  to  thumb) 
of  the  "  duck  rock  "  without  knocking  off  the  "  duck,"  the  guard  chal- 
lenges the  thrower  by  shouting  "Spanl"  and  proceeds  to  measure 
with  his  hands  the  distance  between  the  ^  duck  rock "  and  the  other 
player's  "  duck."  Should  the  distance  be  less  than  a  hand's  span, 
the  thrower  of  the  stone  has  to  change  places  with  him,  put  his  own 
''  duck  "  on  the  rook,  and  beoome  the  guard. 
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**tree,''  The  "rabbit"  already  there  must  run  for  another  "ti«e.^ 
Whenever  the  "dog"  catches  a  "rabbit"  they  change  places,  the 
"  dog  "  becoming  the  "  rabbit "  and  the  "  rabbit "  the  "  dog."  If 
at  any  time  a  "  tree  "  is  empty,  the  "  dog  "  may  become  a  "  rabbit " 
by  finding  shelter  in  this  empty  "tree  "  whereupon  the  odd  "  rabbit " 
must  take  the  part  of  the  "  dog." 

Note. — ^This  is  a  more  advanced  way  of  playing  Squirrel  in  Tree 
and  is  a  very  good  game  to  develop  alertness. 

POM  POM  PULLAWAY. 

(5  to  SO  or  more  players.) 

This  game  is  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  city  street, 
but  is  suitable  for  any  open  space  which  is  large  enough  to  permit 
two  lines  to  be  drawn  across  with  a  space  of  from  80  to  50  feet 
between  them.  All  players  stand  on  one  side  behind  one  of  the 
dividing  lines,  except  one  player  who  is  "It"  and  who  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  open  ground.    He  calls: 

"  Pom  Pom  PuUaway  I 
If  you  don't  come,  111  pull  you  away ! " 

whereupon  all  the  players  must  run  across  the  open  space  to  the 
safety  line  on  the  opposite  side,  the  one  who  is  "  It "  trying  to  tag 
as  many  as  possible  before  they  reach  that  line.  Anyone  tagged 
by  the  one  who  is  "It"  joins  him  in  helping  to  catch  other  players 
as  they  dash  across  the  open  space;  but  the  one  originally  "It" 
remains  the  caller  throughout  the  game.  The  player  who  is  "  It " 
again  calls  "  Pom  Pom  PuUaway,"  etc.,  and  all  the  uncaught  players 
must  run  for  their  original  goal.  The  players  run  from  one  goal 
to  the  other  in  this  way  until  all  have  been  caught.  Then  the  game 
starts  all  over  again.  The  first  one  to  be  caught  in  one  game 
becomes  "  It "  for  the  next  game. 

Note. — A  splendid  game,  especially  for  boys. 

THREE  DEEP. 

4 

(15  to  60  players.) 

All  the  players  but  two  form  in  a  double  circle  facing  inward,  one 
player  directly  behind  another.  There  are  several  methods  of  form- 
ing players  into  this  double  circle.  One  method  is  to  have  the 
players  march  in  colunm  two  by  two,  form  in  a  circle,  and  all  face 
inward.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  players  form  in  a  circle 
in  sin^e  file,  then  every  second  player  step  in  front  of  his  neighbor 
on  the  right 
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success  of  the  game  the  distance  between  the  various  couples  should 
be  considerable. 

Of  the  two  odd  players,  one  is  runner  and  the  other  chaser,  the 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  tag  the  runner.  The  runner  may  take 
refuge  between  any  two  players  who  are  standing  as  a  couple.  The 
moment  that  he  does  so,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is  turned 
becomes  ^'  third  man  "  and  must  in  turn  try  to  escape  being  tagged 
by  the  chaser.  (Should  the  chaser  tag  the  runner,  they  exchange 
places,  the  runner  immediately  becoming  chaser  and  the  chaser 
becoming  runner. 

Note. — ^This  game  keeps  all  the  players  on  the  alert 

THIRD  SLAP. 

The  players  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  5  to  10  each. 
One  in  each  group  is  chosen  to  be  "  it " ;  the  others  line  up  in  front 
of  him,  all  standing  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  feet  from  a  goal 
previously  decided  on.  The  players  in  the  line  hold  their  hands 
extended  forward  the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  elbows  being  bent 
and  touching  the  sides;  the  palms  should  be  turned  downward. 

The  one  who  is  "  it "  tries  to  slap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  players, 
who  may  evade  him  by  bending  the  hands  downward,  upward,  or 
sideways  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arm  or  change 
the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  player  who  receives  three  slaps, 
whether  on  one  or  both  hands,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  third 
slap,  chases  the  one  who  is  '^  it "  toward  the  goal.  Should  the 
slapper  be  caught  before  he  reaches  the  goal,  he  must  continue  as 
before,  but  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  goal  in  safety,  he  changes 
places  with  his  pursuer,  who  becomes  ^^  it "  or  slapper  for  the  next 
round. 

Note. — This  game  may  have  much  sport  in  it,  if  the  one  who  is 
taking  the  part  of  slapper  be  very  alert  and  a«ile  in  his  movements, 
dodging  quickly  from  one  player  to  another,  and  making  many 
false  moves  to  throw  the  players  off  their  guard  as  to  where  he  is 
going  to  slap  next. 

STEP. 

The  ground  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  from  50  to  200 
feet  apart.  One  player,  who  is  chosen  to  be  "  counter,"  stands  on 
one  of  these  lines  with  his  back  to  the  other  players,  who  line  up  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  who  are  lined  up  on  the 
rear  line  to  advance  until  they  cross  the  line  where  the  counter  is 
stationed.  They  may  advance  only  by  short  stages,  however,  during 
which  the  player  in  front  counts  10. 
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The  teacher  calls  a  number,  for  example,  "  No.  7  ";  then  each  of 
the  two  "  No.  7  "  players  tries  to  snatch  the  handkerchief  from  the 
Indian  club  (without  upsetting  it)  and  get  back  to  his  own  place 
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without  being  tagged  by  the  other  "  No.  7."    (The  teacher  keeps  the 
score.) 

Note. — ^It  is  well  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  on  oprwsite  sides.  It 
is  a  splendid  game  to  develop  both  skill  and  alertness. 

LAST  COUPLE  OUT. 
(11  to  25  players.) 

An  odd  number  of  players  is  required  for  this  game.  One  is  chosen 
for  catcher,  who  stands  with  his  back  to  the  other  players.  The  other 
players  stand  in  couples  in  a  long  line  behind,  facing  in  the  same 

direction  that  he  does.    The  catcher  should  be  not 
less  than  10  feet  in  front  of  the  first  couple. 

The  catcher  calls,  "  Last  couple  ouf  Then  the 
last  pair  in  the  line  run  toward  the  front  (the 
right-hand  one  on  the  right  side  of  the  double  line, 
and  the  left-hand  one  on  the  left  side)  and  try  to 
join  hands  in  front  of  the  catcher  before  he  tags 
either  of  them.  The  catcher  must  not  chase  them 
before  they  are  in  line  with  him,  and  must  not 
turn  his  head  to  see  when  or  whence  the  runners 
are  coming.  The  runners  should  vary  the  method 
of  approach,  sometimes  both  circling  far  out  be- 
yond  on  each  side^  or  one  of  them  doing  this  and 
the  other  running  close  to  the  lines. 

If  the  catcher  succeeds  in  catching  one  of  the 
players  before  that  player  can  clasp  hands  with 
his  partner,  the  player  tagged  becomes  the  catcher 
and  the  former  catcher  and  the  other  player  form 
a  couple  and  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  which  should  move  backward  to  make  room  for  them.  If 
neither  is  caught,  they  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
the  catcher  calls  again  for  the  "  last  couple  out" 

Note. — ^This  is  a  very  good  game  to  develop  self-control. 
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Nose-and-toes  tag. 

Players  are  safe  from  being  tagged  when  the  nose  is  held  with  one 
hand  and  (at  the  same  time)  toes  of  foot  with  the  other  hand.  (This 
game  is  very  amusing,  especially  to  ^^  break  in ''  a  group.) 

Note. — ^This  is  a  good  back  exercise. 

Cross  tag. 

^'If  starts  after  any  player  he  chooses,  but  must  change  his 
course  to  pursue  any  other  player  who  runs  between  ^  If  and  the 
one  he  is  chasing.  Thus  a  fresh  runner  may  at  any  time  divert  ^  It  ^ 
from  a  tired  player  who  is  nearly  tagged. 

Note. — ^This  game  is  very  good  for  developing  skill  and  alertness. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  first  link  of  the  chain.  YHien  he 
has  tagged  a  player,  this  player  locks  arms  with  him  and  forms  the 
second  link.  These  two  links,  without  separating,  add  a  third  link 
by  tagging  another  player  who  locks  arms  with  the  first  player 
caught.  In  like  manner  other  links  are  added,  the  chain  lengthen- 
ing until  it  includes  all  the  players  as  links. 

Partner  tag. 

All  the  players  but  two  hook  arms  in  couples.  Of  the  two  who  are 
free,  one  is  "  It "  or  chaser,  and  the  other  the  runner.  The  runner 
may  save  himself  by  locking  arms  with  either  member  of  any  couple 
he  chooses.  Whenever  he  does  so,  the  third  party  of  that  group 
becomes  runner  and  must  save  himself  in  like  manner.  If  the  run- 
ner be  tagged  at  any  time  he  becomes  ^'  It ''  or  chaser;  and  the  chaser 
becomes  runner. 

Note. — ^To  get  the  proper  sport  into  this  game,  the  couples  should 
run  and  twist  and  resort  to  any  reasonable  maneuver  to  elude  the 
lunner,  who  is  likely  at  any  time  to  lock  arms  with  one  of  them  and 
so  make  the  other  the  runner. 

BULL  IN  THE  RING. 
(For  boys.) 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  firmly 
clasped.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  is  the  ^bulL" 
The  "  bull "  tries  to  break  through  the  ring  by  parting  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  players.  If  he  breaks  through,  the  two  players  whose 
hands  he  parted  immediately  give  chase  to  him,  and  the  one  catching 
him  becomes  the  "bull." 

Note. — ^This  game  is  better  for  boys,  as  it  may  be  rough. 
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Should  he  be  tagged  by  the  guard  while  trying  to  do  this,  he  must 
change  places  with  the  guard.  The  guard  may  tag  him  at  any 
time  when  he  is  in  front  of  the  throwing  line,  unless  he  stands  with 
his  foot  on  his  own  "  duck  "  where  it  first  fell.  He  may  stand  in 
this  way  as  long  as  necessary,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  nm 
"  home  " ;  but  the  moment  he  lifts  his  "  duck  "  from  the  ground,  or 
takes  his  foot  from  it,  he  may  be  tagged  by  the  guard.  Having 
once  lifted  his  "  duck  ^  to  run  "  home  "  with  it,  a  player  must  not 
again  place  it  on  the  ground. 

The  guard  may  not  tag  any  player  unless  his  own  "  duck  ^  be  on 
the  "rock."  Before  he  may  chase  the  thrower,  he  must  therefore 
pick  up  his  own  "  duck  "  and  replace  it  should  it  have  been  knocked 
oflf.  This  replacing  gives  the  thrower  an  opportunity  to  recover  his 
own  "  duck  "  and  run  "  home,"  but  should  the  "  duck  "  not  have  been 
displaced  from  the  "  duck  rock,"  the  thrower  may  have  to  wait  either 
at  a  safe  distance  or  with  his  foot  on  his  own  "duck"  if  he  can 
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get  to  it,  until  some  other  thrower  has  knocked  the  "  duck "  off  the 
rock.  Several  players  may  thus  be  waiting  at  one  time  to  recover 
their  "  ducks,"  some  of  them  near  the  "  duck  rock,"  each  with  a  foot 
on  his  "  duck,"  others  at  a  distance.  Any  player  tagged  by  the  guard 
must  change  places  with  him,  placing  his  own  "  duck  "  on  the  rock. 
The  guard  must  quickly  recover  his  "  duck  "  and  run  for  the  throw- 
ing line  after  tagging  a  player,  as  he  in  turn  may  be  tagged  as  soon  as 
the  new  guard  has  placed  his  '^  duck  "  on  the  rock. 

A  stone  ^t  falls  very  near  the  ^^  duck  rock  "  without  displacing 
the  ''  duck "  may  also  prove  disastrous  to  the  thrower.  Should  a 
stone  fall  within  a  hand  span  (stretching  from  finger  tip  to  thumb) 
of  the  "  duck  rock  "  without  knocking  off  the  **  duck,"  the  guard  chal- 
lenges the  thrower  by  shouting  ''  Span  1 "  and  proceeds  to  measure 
with  his  hands  the  distance  between  the  "  duck  rock  "  and  the  other 
player's  ^^  duck."  Should  the  distance  be  less  than  a  hand's  span, 
the  thrower  of  the  stone  has  to  change  places  with  him,  put  his  own 
'^  duck  "  on  the  rock,  and  become  the  guard. 
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"  treeu"  The  "  rabbit "  akeady  there  must  run  for  another  "  tree.^ 
Whenever  the  "dog"  catches  a  "rabbit"  they  change  places,  the 
"  dog  "  becoming  the  "  rabbit "  and  the  "  rabbit "  the  "  dog."  If 
at  any  time  a  "tree"  is  empty,  the  "  dog"  may  become  a  "rabbit 
by  finding  shelter  in  this  empty  "  tree,"  whereupon  the  odd  "  rabbit 
must  take  the  part  of  the  "  dog." 

Note. — ^This  is  a  more  advanced  way  of  playing  Squirrel  in  Tree 
and  is  a  very  good  game  to  develop  alertness. 

POM  POM  PULLAWAY. 

(5  to  SO  or  more  players.) 

This  game  is  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  city  street, 
but  is  suitable  for  any  open  space  which  is  large  enough  to  permit 
two  lines  to  be  drawn  across  with  a  space  of  from  30  to  50  feet 
between  them.  All  players  stand  on  one  side  behind  one  of  the 
dividing  lines,  except  one  player  who  is  "It"  and  who  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  open  ground.    He  calls: 

"  Pom  Pom  PuUaway  I 
If  you  don't  come,  111  pull  you  away ! " 

whereupon  all  the  players  must  run  across  the  open  space  to  the 
safety  line  on  the  opposite  side,  the  one  who  is  "  It "  trying  to  tag 
as  many  as  possible  before  they  reach  that  line.  Anyone  tagged 
by  the  one  who  is  "It"  joins  him  in  helping  to  catch  other  players 
as  they  dash  across  the  open  space ;  but  the  one  originally  "  It " 
remains  the  caller  throughout  the  game.  The  player  who  is  "  It " 
again  calls  "  Pom  Pom  PuUaway,"  etc.,  and  all  the  uncaught  players 
must  run  for  their  original  goal.  The  players  run  from  one  goal 
to  the  other  in  this  way  until  all  have  been  caught.  Then  the  game 
starts  all  over  again.  The  first  one  to  be  caught  in  one  game 
becomes  "  It "  for  the  next  game. 

Note. — A  splendid  game,  especially  for  boys. 

THREE  DEEP. 
(15  to  60  players.) 

All  the  players  but  two  form  in  a  double  circle  facing  inward,  one 
player  directly  behind  another.  There  are  several  methods  of  form- 
ing players  into  this  double  circle.  One  method  is  to  have  the 
players  march  in  colimm  two  by  two,  form  in  a  circle,  and  all  face 
inward.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  players  form  in  a  circle 
in  single  file,  then  every  second  player  step  in  front  of  his  neighbor 
on  the  right. 
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success  of  the  game  the  distance  between  the  yarious  couples  should 
be  considerable. 

Of  the  two  odd  players,  one  is  runner  and  the  other  chaser,  the 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  tag  the  runner.  The  runner  may  take 
refuge  between  any  two  players  who  are  standing  as  a  couple.  The 
moment  that  he  does  so,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is  turned 
becomes  '^  third  man  "  and  must  in  turn  try  to  escape  being  tagged 
by  the  chaser.  iShould  the  chaser  tag  the  runner,  they  exchange 
places,  the  runner  immediately  becoming  chaser  and  the  chaser 
becoming  runner. 

Note. — ^This  game  keeps  all  the  players  on  the  alert. 

THIRD  SLAP. 

The  players  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  5  to  10  each. 
One  in  each  group  is  chosen  to  be  "  it " ;  the  others  line  up  in  front 
of  him,  all  standing  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  feet  from  a  goal 
previously  decided  on.  The  players  in  the  line  hold  their  hands 
extended  forward  the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  elbows  being  bent 
and  touching  the  sides;  the  palms  should  be  turned  downward. 

The  one  who  is  "  it "  tries  to  slap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  players, 
who  may  evade  him  by  bending  the  hands  downward,  upward,  or 
sideways  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arm  or  change 
the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  player  who  receives  three  slaps, 
whether  on  one  or  both  hands,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  third 
slap,  chases  the  one  who  is  "  it ''  toward  the  goaL  Should  the 
slapper  be  caught  before  he  reaches  the  goal,  he  must  continue  as 
before,  but  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  goal  in  safety,  he  changes 
places  with  his  pursuer,  who  becomes  "  it "  or  slapper  for  the  next 
round. 

Note. — This  game  may  have  much  sport  in  it,  if  the  one  who  is 
taking  the  part  of  slapper  be  very  alert  and  agile  in  his  movements, 
dodging  quickly  from  one  player  to  another,  and  making  many 
false  moves  to  throw  the  players  off  their  guard  as  to  where  he  is 
going  to  slap  next. 

STEP. 

The  ground  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  from  60  to  200 
feet  apart.  One  player,  who  is  chosen  to  be  "  counter,"  stands  on 
one  of  these  lines  with  his  back  to  the  other  players,  who  line  up  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  who  are  lined  up  on  the 
rear  line  to  advance  until  they  cross  the  line  where  the  counter  is 
stationed.  They  may  advance  only  by  short,  stages,  however,  during 
which  the  player  in  front  counts  10. 
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The  teadier  calls  a  namber,  for  example,  "  No.  7  ~:  then  each  of 
the  two  "  No.  7  "  players  tries  to  snatdi  the  handkrachief  from  the 
Indian  dob  (witboat  apeetting  it)  and  get  ba<^  to  his  own  plaee 
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without  being  tagged  by  the  other  ^  No.  7."    (The  teacher  keeps  the 
ftcore.) 

XoTE. — It  is  well  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  on  opposite  sides.  It 
IS  a  splendid  game  to  develop  both  skill  and  alertness. 

LAST  COUPLE  OUT. 
(11  to  25  playen.) 

An  odd  number  of  players  is  required  for  this  game.  One  is  chosen 
for  catcher,  who  stands  with  his  back  to  the  other  players.  The  other 
players  stand  in  couples  in  a  long  line  behind,  facing  in  the  same 

direction  that  he  does.    The  catcher  should  be  not 
less  than  10  feet  in  front  of  the  first  couple. 

The  catcher  calls,  "^  Last  couple  ouf^  Then  the 
last  pair  in  the  line  run  toward  the  front  (the 
right-hand  one  on  the  right  side  of  the  double  line, 
and  the  left-hand  one  on  the  left  side)  and  try  to 
join  hands  in  front  of  the  catcher  before  he  tags 
either  of  them.  The  catcher  must  not  chase  them 
before  they  are  in  line  with  him,  and  must  not 
turn  his  head  to  see  when  or  whence  the  runners 
are  coming.  The  runners  should  vary  the  method 
of  a^pproach,  sometimes  both  circling  far  out  be- 
yond  on  each  side,  or  one  of  them  doing  this  and 
the  other  running  close  to  the  lines. 

If  the  catcher  succeeds  in  catching  one  of  the 
players  before  that  player  can  clasp  hands  with 
his  partner,  the  player  tagged  becomes  the  catcher 
and  the  former  catcher  and  the  other  player  form 
a  couple  and  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  which  should  move  backward  to  make  room  for  them.  If 
neither  is  caught,  they  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
tlic  catcher  calls  again  for  the  "  last  couple  out" 

Note. — This  is  a  very  good  game  to  develop  self-control. 
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Nose-and-toes  tag. 

Players  are  safe  from  being  tagged  when  the  nose  is  held  with  one 
hand  and  (at  the  same  time)  toes  of  foot  with  the  other  hand.  (This 
game  is  very  amusing,  especially  to  ^  break  in  "  a  groap.) 

NoTB. — ^This  is  a  good  back  exercise. 

Cross  tag. 

^'  It "  starts  after  any  player  he  chooses,  but  must  change  his 
course  to  pursue  any  other  player  who  runs  between  ^  It "  and  the 
one  he  is  chasing.  Thus  a  fresh  runner  may  at  any  time  divert  ^^  It  ^ 
from  a  tired  player  who  is  nearly  tagged. 

Note. — ^This  game  is  very  good  for  developing  skill  and  alertness. 

Chain  tas. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  first  link  of  the  chain.  When  he 
lias  tagged  a  player,  this  player  locks  arms  with  him  and  forms  the 
second  link.  These  two  links,  without  separating,  add  a  third  link 
l>y  tagging  another  player  who  locks  arms  with  the  first  player 
caught.  In  like  manner  other  links  are  added,  the  chain  lengthen- 
ing until  it  includes  all  the  players  as  links. 

Partner  tag. 

All  the  players  but  two  hook  arms  in  couples.  Of  the  two  who  are 
free,  one  is  ''  It "  or  chaser,  and  the  other  the  runner.  The  runner 
may  save  himself  by  locking  arms  with  either  member  of  any  couple 
he  chooses.  Whenever  he  does  so,  the  third  party  of  that  group 
becomes  runner  and  must  save  himself  in  like  manner.  If  the  run- 
ner be  tagged  at  any  time  he  becomes ''  It "  or  chaser;  and  the  chaser 
becomes  runner. 

Note. — ^To  get  the  proper  sport  into  this  game,  the  couples  should 
run  and  twist  and  resort  to  any  reasonable  maneuver  to  elude  the 
lunner,  who  is  likely  at  any  time  to  lock  arms  with  one  of  them  and 
so  make  the  other  the  runner. 

BULL  IN  THE  RING. 
(For  boys.) 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  firmly 
clasped.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  is  the  ^bulL" 
The  ^'  bull "  tries  to  break  through  the  ring  by  parting  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  players.  If  he  brei^  through,  the  two  players  whose 
hands  he  parted  immediately  give  chase  to  him,  and  the  one  catching 
him  becomes  the  "bull." 

Note. — ^This  game  is  better  for  boys,  as  it  may  be  rough. 
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Should  he  be  tagged  by  the  guard  while  trying  to  do  this,  he  must 
change  places  with  the  guard.  The  guard  may  tag  him  at  any 
time  when  he  is  in  front  of  the  throwing  line,  unless  he  stands  with 
his  foot  on  his  own  "duck"  where  it  first  fell-  He  may  stand  in 
this  way  as  long  as  necessary,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  run 
"  home  ";  but  the  moment  he  lifts  his  "  duck  "  from  the  ground,  or 
takes  his  foot  from  it,  he  may  be  tagged  by  the  guard.  Having 
once  lifted  his  "  duck  "  to  run  "  home  "  with  it,  a  player  must  not 
again  place  it  on  the  ground. 

The  guard  may  not  tag  any  player  unless  his  own  "  duck  "  be  on 
the  "rock."  Before  he  may  chase  the  thrower,  he  must  therefore 
pick  up  his  own  "  duck  "  and  replace  it  should  it  have  been  knocked 
oflf.  This  replacing  gives  the  thrower  an  opportunity  to  recover  his 
own  "  duck  "  and  run  "  home,"  but  should  the  "  duck  "  not  have  been 
displaced  from  the  "  duck  rock,"  the  thrower  may  have  to  wait  either 
at  a  safe  distance  or  with  his  foot  on  his  own  "duck"  if  he  can 

duck  rock  # 

duck  ^ud^rd  X 
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get  to  it,  until  some  other  thrower  has  knocked  the  "  duck "  off  the 
rock.  Several  players  may  thus  be  waiting  at  one  time  to  recover 
their  "  ducks,"  some  of  them  near  the  "  duck  rock,"  each  with  a  foot 
on  his  "  duck,"  others  at  a  distance.  Any  player  tagged  by  the  guard 
must  change  places  with  him,  placing  his  own  "  duck  "  on  the  rock. 
The  guard  must  quickly  recover  his  "  duck  "  and  run  for  the  throw- 
ing line  after  tagging  a  player,  as  he  in  turn  may  be  tagged  as  soon  as 
the  new  guard  has  placed  his  "  duck  "  on  the  rock. 

A  stone  that  falls  very  near  the  "  duck  rock  "  without  displacing 
the  "  duck "  may  also  prove  disastrous  to  the  thrower.  Should  a 
stone  fall  within  a  hand  span  (stretching  from  finger  tip  to  thumb) 
of  the  "  duck  rock  "  without  knocking  off  the  "  duck,"  the  guard  chal- 
lenges the  thrower  by  shouting  "Span I"  and  proceeds  to  measure 
with  his  hands  the  distance  between  the  "  dude  rock  "  and  the  other 
player's  "  duck."  Should  the  distance  be  less  than  a  hand's  span, 
the  thrower  of  the  stone  has  to  change  places  with  him,  put  his  own 
"  duck  "  on  the  rook,  and  become  the  guard. 
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RACES  AND  RELAYS. 

Races  of  all  kinds,  when  not  overdone,  are  excellent  exercise  and 
develop  competition  in  a  way  that  no  other  form  of  play  does.  Races 
develop  alertness  and  bring  out  a  ^freeness''  of  motioA  that  is 
splendiid. 

Relay  races  are  even  better,  for  they  develop  a  ^team  spirit," 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  play.  To  teach  any  kind  of  play 
that  makes  a  child  forget  his  own  individual  self  and  play  his  be^ 
for  the  team  is  to  bring  out  the  best  in  that  child. 

Almost  all  races  can  be  played  as  relays.  It  is  best  to  teach  the 
race  first  and  afterwards  choose  teams  and  make  it  a  relay  race.  It 
is  important  that  every  child  understand  the  relay.  It  is  best  not  to 
play  relay  races  with  young  children. 

Teach  the  children  to  play  with  all  their  might,  but  cultivate  a 
sense  of  honor.  Teach  them  that  any  victory  not  earned  strictly 
by  fair  play  is  a  disgrace  to  them  and  their  team.  Develop  the  spirit 
of  trust.  To  be  trusted  is  far  better  than  to  be  praised.  Defeat  that 
is  the  result  of  an  honest  trial  of  strengh  is  honorable  defeat. 

POTATO  RACE. 

The  space  for  a  simple  potato  race  should  be  marked  off  thus: 
At  each  "  o  "  is  pla<»d  a  potato  or  some  other  small  and  uniform- 
sized  object.    At  each  of  the  starting  points  (A,  B,  C,  D)  a  basket  is 
placed*    At  the  signal  from  a  ^^ starter"  all  run  to  the  first  ^^po- 

A  LJ  O  o  o  O  o 

B  ^  o  o  o  o  o 

C  ^  o  *  o  o  o  o 

D^  o  o  o  o  o 

tato  ^  in  their  '^  line,''  pick  it  up,  run  back  to  the  basket  with  it,  put  it 
in  the  basket  and  run  for  the  next  ^^  potato  "  and  put  it  in  the  basket, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  in  the  basket.  The  winner  then  plays  the  win- 
ner of  the  next  set  of  four  and  so  on. 

OBSTACLE  RACE. 

An  ^^  obstacle  race  "  is  a  race  in  which  the  players  must  overcome 
certain  obstacles;  for  example,  the  players  must  jump  over  boxes 
(the  obstacles  must  be  alike  for  all  players),  crawl  through  barrels, 
turn  handsprings,  or  perform  other  "stunts." 

Note  : — It  is  very  amusing  if  the  players  are  dressed  in  ^  fanny 
clothes." 
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WHEELBARROW  RACE. 

The  first  player  is  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  his  partner  stands 
in  back  of  him  and  grasps  him  at  the  knees,  thus  making  a  ''  wheel- 
barrow." They  then  race  another  similar  "  wheelbarrow  "  to  a  goal 
line  about  20  feet  from  the  starting  line. 

Note  : — ^This  game  is  better  for  boys.  It  is  a  splendid  back  exer- 
cise. Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  one  who  isstanding  grasps 
his  partner  under  the  knees  and  not  at  the  ankles. 

PEANUT  RACE. 

The  players  are  in  the  same  formation  as  for  Potato  Race.  They 
use  peanuts  instead  of  potatoes  and  pick  them  up  with  either  a  knife 
or  a  spoon  and  carry  them  to  the  basket  one  at  a  time  as  in  the  potato 
race. 


BEAN-BAG  AND  BALL  GAMES. 

A  wide  variety  of  games  can  be  played  with  bean  bags  or  balls. 
Hard  balls  should  not  be  used  where  small  children  are  playing,  but 
indoor  baseballs,  volley  balls,  or  other  balls  which  are  filled  with 
air  make  possible  the  playing  of  many  games,  particularly  competi- 
tive games  for  older  children. 

To  make  bean  bags,  take  two  6-inch  squares  of  heavy  cloth,  such 
as  duck,  sew  three  sides,  put  in  1  cupful  of  beans,  and  sew  the  fourth 
side. 

HOT  POTATO. 

This  is  a  game  especially  popular  with  children  under  10.  The 
players  can  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  circle  or  in  their  seats  (if  in  the 
schoolroom).  An  indoor  baseball  or  a  knotted  handkerchief  is  the 
"  potato." 

A  "  make-believe  "  oven,  in  which  to  "  bake  "  the  potato,  is  formed 
by  holding  the  hands  around  the  ball  on  the  ground.  One  player, 
who  is  "  it,"  "  heats  "  the  potato.  After  he  holds  the  potato  in  his 
hands  for  a  few  seconds,  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  hot.  He  then  bats 
the  ball  with  the  palm  of  his  hands  across  the  circle  on  the  ground. 
The  player  nearest  to  whom  it  rolls  must  bat  it  quickly  across  the 
circle  to  someone  else.  No  one  must  pick  up  the  "hot  potato,"  or 
hold  it  in  his  hands^  even  for  a  second,  for  fear  he  will  "  burn  his 
fingers."  If  the  one  who  is  "  it "  taps  any  of  the  players  while  the 
potato  is  touching  him,  that  player  becomes  "  it." 

CALL  BALL. 
(10  to  30  players.) 

The  players  are  numbered  and  form  a  circle,  one  of  the  players 
standing  in  the  center. 

The  player  in  the  center  tosses  the  ball  high  up  within  the  circle, 
at  the  Kiinie  time  calling  the  number  of  some  j>layer.  The  one  called 
must  quickly  run  to  catch  the  l)all  on  the  fly  or  on  the  first  bounce. 
If  he  catches  the  ball  he  tosses  it  up  and  calls  the  number  of  some 
other  player.  If  the  ball  is  not  caught,  the  fii'st  player  again  tosses 
it  up. 

BALL  TAG. 

(5  or  more  players.) 

The  players  scatter  promiscuously.  One  player,  who  is  "  it,"  tries 
to  hit  one  of  the  other  playei*s  with  a  soft  ball  or  a  bean  bag.    Any 
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BEAN-BAG  RING  THROW. 

(10  or  more  players.) 

This  game  may  be  played  with  bean  bags,  or,  when  out  of  doors, 
with  small  blocks  of  wood,  stones,  or  shells.  The  players  are 
divided  into  several  groups  of  equal  numbers.  A  small  ring  meas- 
uring from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  ground 
or  floor  opposite  each  group  of  players,  who  stand  in  single  file. 
The  leader  of  each  file  "  toes  "  a  line  drawn  across  the  ground  from 
10  to  15  feet  from  the  circles.  Each  file  of  players  is  provided  with 
six  bean  bags  or  other  objects  for  throwing,  as  indicated  above. 

At  a  signal  the  leader  of  each  file  throws  his  bags  one  by  one 
toward  the  circle,  and  scoi*es  one  point  for  each  bag  that  lands 
within  the  circle.  A  bag  that  touches  the  line  does  not  count.  The 
player  then  takes  up  his  bags  and  runs  back  to  the  rear  of  the  file, 
giving  the  bags  as  he  passes  to  the  front  player  of  his  file,  who 
should  have  moved  up  to  the  line.  These  second  players,  in  turn, 
all  begin  throwing  on  a  signal.  The  file  wins  which  has  the  highest 
score  when  all  have  thrown. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  some  one  to  act  as  scorer  for  all  of  the  files, 
though  it  is  practicable  for  the  first  player  in  each  file  to  act  as 
scorer  for  his  file. 

HAND-OVER-HEAD  BEAN  BAG. 
(10  or  more  players.) 

This  is  a  relay  passing  race,  the  different  rows  of  players  com- 
peting with  eacli  other  in  passing  bean  bags  backward  over  the  head. 

The  players  should  all  be  seated,  there  being  the  stime  number  in 
each  row  of  seats.  On  each  front  desk  a  bean  bag  should  be  laid. 
At  a  signal  the  first  player  in  each  row  lifts  the  bean  bag  over  his 
head  and  drops  it  (it  should  not  be  thrown)  on  the  desk  behind 
him,  immediately  clasping  his  liands  on  his  own  desk.  The  next 
player  either  catches  the  bag  or  picks  it  up  from  his  desk,  and 
passes  it  backward  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  thus  passed  quickly 
to  the  rear  of  the  line.  When  the  last  pupil  receives  it  he  runs  for- 
ward at  once  to  the  front  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
front  desk  the  entii*e  row  of  players  moves  backward  one  seat,  and 
the  player  who  ran  forward  takes  the  front  seat,  immediately  pass- 
ing the  bag  backward  to  the  player  next  behind  him. 

The  play  thus  continues  until  the  original  occupant  of  the  front 
seat  has  again  returned  to  it.  As  soon  as  he  is  seated  he  should  hold 
tlie  bean  bag  up  with  outstretched  arm,  as  a  signal  that  his  row  has 
finished.    The  row  wins  whose  leader  does  this  first. 
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•PIN  BALL. 

Equipment  needed. 

An  indoor  baseball,  a  baseball  bat,  and  two  Indian  clubs  for  pins. 
(If  Indian  clubs  are  not  available  empty  tin  cans  or  sticks  may  be 
used  for  pins.) 

Players. 

Pitcher,  catcher,  and  any  number  of  fielders  for  each  team. 


fielder 


fielder 
X 


pltcK4r  X 


fielder 


6:tt 


Xt'iftlder 
X  fielder 

fi  elder  X 


%  fielder 


•• 


b»se^ 


fielder 

X 


batte 


.^  ficlderx 


•  •pi 
catcher  X 

The  ground. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  baseball  field  with  only  one  base.  Bat- 
ter's box  should  be  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  long.  Pitcher's  box  should 
be  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long.  Distance  from  center  of  batter's  box 
to  center  of  pitcher's  box  should  be  HO  feet.  Distance  to  first  base 
should  vary  with  the  skill  and  age  of  the  players.  It  should  not  be 
more  than  27  feet.  Tlie  pins  are  phiced  i^  inclies  back  of  batters 
box,  1  foot  apart. 

The  batter  strikes  at  balls  thrown  by  the  pitcher,  as  in  baseball. 
The  ball  musi;  be  thrown  underhand.  The  batter  may  be  put  out 
any  time  his  bat  is  not  touching  the  ground  within  the  limits  of  the 
batter's  box,  by  an  opponent's  bowling  one  or  both  of  the  pins  down. 
He  runs  for  base  (1)  when  he  hits  the  ball,  (2)  when  the  catcher 
fails  to  catch  the  ball,  or  (*^)  any  other  time  when  he  thinks  he  has  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  l)ase  and  back  before  his  pins  can  l)e  bowled 
down.  He  scores  every  time  he  gets  to  base  and  back  without  being 
put  out.    He  remains  at  bat  until  he  is  put  out.    Any  opponent  may 
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bowl  the  pins  down  when  the  bat  is  not  touching  the  ground  within 
the  batter's  box,  but  it  is  usually  best  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  catcher 
and  have  him  bowl  them  down. 

A  caught  fly  ball  is  out. 

Three  outs  end  the  inning. 

There  are  no  strikes  or  fouls. 

VOLLEY  BALL. 

Volley  ball  is  a  splendid  team  game.  Eules  and  complete  instruc- 
tions for  laying  out  the  court  can  bo  purchased,  in  cither  KnglLsh  or 
Spanish,  at  various  bookstores  and  news  stands  in  Porto  Rico  (price, 
10  cents) . 


SUGGESTED  GAME  PROGRAMS. 

L  Schoolroom  games  for  younger  children  (6  to  10  yean). 

Active  game  (develops  alertness) : 

"  Cat  and  Mice." 
Quiet  game  (develops  hearing) : 

"  Who  is  Knocking  at  my  Door? " 
Active  game  (running  game)   (develops  alertness) : 

"  Slap  Jack." 
Quiet  game  (develops  observation) : 

"  Who  has  Gone  from  the  Ring?  " 
Active  game  (develops  alertness,  skill,  and  concentration) : 

"  Fox  and  Squirrel." 
Quiet  game  (trains  little  children  to  notice  colors,  distinguish  ma- 
terials, etc.) : 

"  I  See." 
Active  game  (each  of  these  games  develops  alertness,  self-control, 
and  concentration) : 

"  I  say  '  Stoop,' " 
or 

"Magic  Music." 

II.  Playground  games  for  younger  children  (6  to  10  years). 
Active  game  (running  game)  (develops  alertness  and  concentration) : 

"  Cat  and  Rat." 
Active  game  (running  game) : 

"  Have  you  Seen  my  Sheep  ?  " 
Quiet  game  (sitting  down)  (develops  self-control  and  memory) : 

"Apples  Red." 
Active  game  (running  game)   (a  good  introduction  to  more  difficult 
games) : 

"  Squirrel  in  Trees." 
Quiet  game  (sitting  down)  (develops  self-control,  concenti-ation,  and 
observation)  : 

"  Button,  Button." 
Active  game  (a  more  complicated  game  for  little  children) : 

"  Water  Sprite." 

I.  Schoolroom  games  for  older  children  (over  10  years). 
Active  game  (running  game)   (develops  alertness) : 

"  Tag-the-Wall  Relay." 
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Quiet  game  (either  of  these  games  develops  observation)  : 
"I  Spy'' 

or 
"  Indian  Running." 
Active  game  (develops  alertness) : 

"  Going  to  Jerusalem/' 
Active  game  (develops  alertness  and  teaches  children  to  take  risks 
and  make  dares) : 
"  Midnight." 
Quiet  game  (each  of  these  games  develops  imagination  and  dramatic 
tendencies) : 
"  Charades  " 

or 
"  Dumb  Crambo." 
Active  game  (develops  self-control) : 

"  Step." 

11.  Playground  games  for  older  children  (over  10  years). 

Active  game   (either  game  is  a  good  running  game  and  develops 
alertness;  esipecially  good  for  boys) : 
"Pom  Pom  PuUaway" 

or 
"  Three  Deep." 
Active  game: 

"  Blind  Man's  Buff  " 

or 
"  Still  Pond." 
Quiet  game  (sitting  down)  (develops  alertness) : 

"Numbei*s  Change.'' 
Active  game  (chasing  and  catching  game) : 

Tag  game  (Japanese  tag  or  stiff-legged  or  cross  tag,  etc). 
Quiet  game  (sitting  down)  (develops  ability  to  think  quickly) : 

"  Fire,  Air,  Water." 
Active  game  (either  of  these  games  develops  alertness  and  concen- 
tration) : 
"  Black  Tom  " 

or 
"  Dodge  Ball." 


REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Books  Of  games  and  folk  dances : 

Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium  (456  pp.)f  by 

Jessie  H.  Bancroft    Published  by  MacMiUan  CJo.,  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
What  to  do  at  Recess  (33  pp.)*  by  Geor^  E.  Johnson.    Published  by  Ginn 

and  Co.}  Boston. 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones  (136  pp.)»  by  Walker  and  Greenough. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  and  Co..  Boston. 
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Federal  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Folk  Games  and  Gymnastic  Play  (43  pp.).    Published  by  Saul  Bros.,  626 
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Folk  Games  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  (58  pp.)     Published  by  Saul  Bros., 

626  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Folk  Dances  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (45  pp.).    Published  by  Saul  Bros., 
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Books  which  will  help  the  teacher  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  organized 
games: 
Education  by  Play  and  Games  (234  pp.),  by  George  E.  Johnson.    Pub- 
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Published  by  Macmillan  Ck>.,  New  York. 
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Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Play  in  Education  (500  pp.),  by  Joseph  Lee.    Published  by  Macmillan  (30., 

New  York. 
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2.  IN  WHAT  OCCUPATIONS  ARE  CHILDREN  ENGAGED? 

Of  the  child  workers  10  to  15  years  of  age,  indusiye,  m  the  United 
States  in  1920,  647,309,  or  61  per  cent,  were  reported  to  be  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  majority  (88  per  cent)  of  them  as  laborers 
on  the  home  farm.  An  even  larger  proportion,  87  per  cent,  of  the 
working  children  10  to  13  years  of  age,  inclusive,  were  at  work  in 
these  occupations.  There  were  185,337  children,  or  17.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  working  children  under  16,  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries — cotton,  silk,  and 
woolen  mills;  cigar,  clothing,  and  furniture  factories;  and  can- 
neries and  workshops.  Over  80,000  children  were  engaged  in  some 
type  of  clerical  occupation;  approximately  63,000  were  in  trade; 
54,000,  the  majority  of  whom  were  girls,  were  working  at  occupations 
classified  under  '^ domestic  and  personal  service";  and  7,191 — ^almost 
all  of  them  boys — ^were  employed  in  the  extraction  of  minerals. 
Almost  25,000  children  10  to  13  years  of  age  were  reported  as  employed 
in  trade  and  clerical  occupations,  over  12,000  in  ''domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,"  and  almost  10,000  in  manufacturing  occupations. 

Table  II  shows  the  nimiber  and  proportion  of  children  in  each  of 
the  principal  occupational  groups  in  1920  (see  also  Chart  I): 

Table  II. — Oceupatums  of  ehildrtn,  by  age  ffroupa:  1920,^ 
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5.  IS  THE   DECREASE  BETWEEN   1910   AND   1920  REAL   OR 

APPARENT? 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  a  large  part  of 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  reported  in  1920  as  employed 
is  apparent  rather  than  real.  This  is  due  primarily  to  a  change  in 
the  census  date  from  April  15  in  1910  to  January  1  in  1920,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  largely  explains  the  smaller  number  of  children 
reported  in  1920  as  engaged  in  farm  work  and  other  seasonal  occupa- 
tions in  which  fewer  children  are  employed  in  January  than  in  the 
spring.  Since  by  far  the  greater  part  (84.5  per  cent)  of  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  children  reported  at  work  in  all  occupations  is 
due  to  the  large  decrease  (54.8  per  cent)  in  the  number  report^  as 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  clearly  much  of  the  total  decrease 
reported  in  1920  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
total  numbers  of  children  gainfully  employed.  In  the  nonagricul- 
tural  occupations,  ^  however,  much  of  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
children  reported  as  employed  represents  a  real  decrease,  which 
may  safely  be  attributed  to  conditions  affecting  directly  and  especially 
the  labor  of  children.  Chief  among  these  are  the  enactment  and 
strengthening  of  legal  r^ulations,  both  State  and  Federal. 

Table  IV  shows  a  smaller  number  of  employed  children  in  1920 
than  in  1910  in  each  of  the  principal  occupational  groups  other 
than  the  agricultural  *  except  two — ^public  service  and  clerical  work, 
neither  of  which  was  affected  by  the  Federal  child  labor  laws — ' 
although  the  total  number  of  employed  persons  of  all  ages  in  each 
of  these  occupational  groups  increased. 

I  Child  labor  in  asricultural  pursuits  was  not  covered  by  either  of  the  Federal  laws,  and  has  never  been 
sabjtct  to  State  regulation  to  any  appreciable  extent.    See  p.  17. 
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oiympuliiory-aducation  laws  were  generally  raised  so  that  fewer  chil- 
cirmi  CM)ulcl  leave  school  for  work.  Although  these  laws  may  not  be 
woll  enf()n*.od  in  many  localities,  in  1020  every  State  at  least  had 
itticli  a  law,  while  in  1010  there  were  seven  States  without  compulsory- 
(Mluration  pn)visions.  A  new  type  of  legislation,  providing  for  the 
part-time  education  of  employed  children  during  their  working 
liotifN,  was  passed  during  the  decade  in  22  States.  This  legislation 
undotihtedly  had  an  influence  upon  the  extent  of  child  employment 
in  1020  in  communities  where  continuation  schools  had  been  started, 
ninro,  aM  in  the  case  of  restrictions  of  hours,  employers  are  said  to 
be  loatli  to  hire  persons  for  whom  special  arrangements  must  be  made. 

LBGISLAI10N  AND  CHILD  LABOR  IN  MINES. 

AiTortliiig  U>  the  census  returns  the  number  of  children  10  to  15 
ytHim  of  a^\  inclusive,  employed  in  mining  occupations  declined  60 
|H>r  i^ont  in  the  perio<l  1010-1020,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
t%i  |HMr  oont  in  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  indostry. 
Uurin)(  this  penixl  not  only  did  Federal  regulations  become  effective, 
iniiHiAin^  a  minimum  age  of  16  years  for  the  employment  of  children 
in  and  aUnit  minf!«.  but  in  addition  all  of  the  principal  mining  States 
«c(c^>t  tw\^ — Illinois  and  Indiana — raised  the  minimum  legal  age 
f\Mr  such  w\>rk  to  16.  Illinois  had  had  a  16-year  age  minimnm  for 
luiuiiv?  in  19  UV  Indiana,  which  had  a  minimnm  age  of  14  years  in 
K^h  1910  and  1920.  nevortholc^  showifni  a  decrease  in  child  labor 
in  iho  mmii\^  indttstry  \\f  61.4  p^  cent  as  cvunpared  with  an  increiase 
\^  ST.l  ivr  croixt  in  the  total  number  of  per^^is  employed  in  mining, 
a(^{var>Kit^v  a  cas^^  ixf  the  indu^^noe  of  the  Federal  law  in  a  State  with 
slatuiarvis  Iowint  thaix  :he  Fe^ienU  standardise 

l^har^  U  sh\^ws  th^  pr\^\rtx\n  ctf  chijdz>Ki  xizxier  16  in  the  total 
;vur,xSec  v>f  j>e«KXw  e«ijv\\xW  ir*  nurir^  %vvx:r»a:ioQ>  in  1910  and 
',>i\\  fx^  ;h^  li  S;a;^  ecvrioyi:^  ih^  laz^w^  runrvc  oc  c^iUnen  in 
«^«e  v5pt»^«^«^jL  •.Vi%^^ir^  * 
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LEGISLATION  AND  CHILD  LABOR  IN  MILLS  AND  FACTORIES. 

In  the  manufacturing  occupations  in  which  the  Federal  laws  of  1916 
and  1918  prescribed  a  minimum  age  of  14  years,  the  influence  of  child- 
labor  legislation  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  important  as  in  the 
mining  industry.  Except  in  five  States — Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Washington — and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  decreases  in  child  workers,  in  many  cases  of  from  40  to 
60  per  cent,  were  reported  for  the  period  1910-1920.  Decreases  were 
generally  greatest  in  States  where  the  minimum  age  had  been  raised 
during  the  decade,  as  in  Maine  (67.8  per  cent),  Ohio  (59.8  per  cent), 
Alabama  (59.5  per  cent),  Maryland  (49.4  per  cent),  and  Florida  (48.6 
per  cent) ;  or  where  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  State  law  or  admin- 
istration had  necessitated  the  issuance  of  Federal  certificates  of  age, 
as  in  Virginia  (46.6  per  cent),  Georgia  (50  per  cent),  North  Carolina 
(53.2  per  cent),  and  South  Carolina  (62.5  per  cent). 

In  1920,  as  at  previous  census  periods,  the  largest  number  of  chil- 
dren engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  were  employed  in  the  textile 
industries,  almost  half  of  them  being  in  the  cotton  mills.  For  the 
textile  industries  the  number  of  child  workers  was  77,967  in  1910  and 
54,649  in  1920,  representing  a  decrease  of  29.9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  75.9  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  textile  work- 
ers. In  the  cotton  mills  the  number  of  children  employed  was  21,875 
in  1920  as  compared  with  40,572  in  1910;  this  represents  a  decrease  of 
46.1  per  cent  m  the  number  of  working  chUdren  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  101.9  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  cotton-mill  operatives. 
Although  figures  are  not  yet  available  to  show  the  numbers  of  minors 
employed  in  the  textile  industries  by  States,  the  fact  that  little  if  any 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  manufacturing  occupations 
as  a  whole  is  reported  for  the  principal  cotton-textile  States  of  the 
North  indicates  that  the  decreases  in  child  labor  in  the  cotton  industry 
were  principally  in  the  Southern  States,  where  considerable  advance 
was  made  in  child-labor  and  education  laws  and  where  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  laws  was  especially  marked. 

Chart  III  shows  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  as 
reported  by  the  censuses  of  1910  and  1920,  for  the  28  wStates  employ- 
ing the  largest  number  of  children  in  these  industries. 
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7.  IS  CHILD  LABOR  REGULATED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME? 

Since  the  Federal  child  labor  tax  law  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional on  May  15,  1922,  the  Federal  Government  has  had  no  juris- 
diction over  the  employment  of  children  in  the  States.  That  the 
need  for  uniformity  in  standards  is  as  imperative  to-day  as  at  the 
time  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law  was  passed  in  1916  is  shown  by 
tlie  fact  that  while  many  of  the  States  recognize  in  their  laws  the 
desirability  of  the  14-year  age  minimum,  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  children,  only  18  have  as  high 
rtHiuirtMuents  with  respect  to  employment  in  factories,  mills,  can- 
ntu'itxii,  and  workshops  as  the  Federal  laws,^  and  only  13  measure  up 
in  all  particulars,  without  exemptions,  to  the  Fedend  standards. 

Inasniuch  as  two  attempts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  extend 
its  prottH'tion  to  child  laborers  by  indirect  measures  have  been 
Ueclannl  unciuistitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  it 
would  appear  that  Federal  regulation  is  possible  only  through  an 
aiu«^iulment  to  the  Constitution  specifically  granting  to  Congress  the 
powt>r  to  pass  la^-s  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  employment  of 
childrt^n  in  the  various  States.  Since  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Su|urtaui>  Court  on  the  Federal  child  labor  tax  law.  a  number  of 
n^^luiiixns  have  been  intrmluoeil  in  Congre^  looking  to  this  end. 
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AGE  MINIMUM  FOB  CHILDBEN  ENTERING  BMPLOTHENT. 

The  nominal  ^e  miniTniim  for  work  in  factories  in  all  except  three 
States,  and  for  work  in  numerous  other  employments  in  many  other 
States,  is  fixed  at  14  years  or  over  for  both  boys  and  girU.  Six 
States  have  an  age  Tninimnm  of  15  years  or  over.  This  does  not 
mean  that  id  all  these  States  do  child  under  14,  15,  or  16  yeats  of 
age  may  go  to  work,  for  there  are  many  exemptions  permitted  by  the 
laws  and  many  limitations  upon  their  application.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  for  a  number  of  States  is  that  the  law  shows  recognition 
by  the  legislature  of  a  standard,  variation  from  which  is  permitted 
only  under  certain  specified  and  more  or  less  clearly  defined  conditions. 


MINIMUM  A6E  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  FMCTORIEsVjO  STORES. 
[Dec, 1, 10*3.]** 


THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  WORKING-DAT. 

Thirty-five  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  recognized 
the  principle  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  child  workers*  by  fixing  this 
standard  for  the  work  of  children  of  certain  ages  in  at  least  one 
industry;  30  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  an  eight-hour 
day  which  apphes  to  children  up  to  16  years  of  age  in  both  factories 
and  stores,*  4  of  these  allowing  certain  exemptions.  In  some  of 
these  States  the  eight-hour  day  covers  work  in  many  other  employ- 
ments, sometimes  in  all  "gunful  occupations."  This  prohibition 
may  also  apply  to  girls,  or  to  children  of  both  sexes,  up  to  18  years  of 
age;  and  in  a  few  instances  it  applies  to  all  females.  Eight  States 
still  permit  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  to  work  from 
10  to  11  hours  a  day,  and  1  does  not  in  any  way  regulate  the  length 
of  its  working-day. 

>  Oiu  ottw  state,  MonUiia,  proUblta  altofitlur  Um  work  at  ddldtM  nadw  U  io  Itetaita. 


DAILY  HOURS  FORCHIUHEN  UNOtRt^H  FACTORIES  AND  STORE! 

Cwtriw  mU  i*I»  wmhtnaiti  hawJIinft  pwlahabla  produett  tn  not  nMludad.) 


FBOHIBTnON   OF  NIGHT  WORK  FOS  CBDLDREN. 

The  need  for  protection  of  children  from  the  physical  and  moral 
dangers  of  employment  at  night  has  received  fuller  recognition  in 
our  State  laws  than  the  need  for  hour  regulations,  but  nevertheless 
four  States  have  not  yet  provided  this  protection.'  Thirty-five 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  prohibit  children  up  to  16  years 
of  age  from  engaging  in  night  work  in  factories  and  stores,'  the 
provision  often  extending  to  a  number  of  other  employments,  and 
even  to  all  gainful  work.  In  some  States  this  prohibition  applies 
to  minors  up  to  18  years  of  age,  and  in  some  to  all  females. 


iBMLnotamoRSorMGHTvawnnotunu^Ra^^ 


COBIPin,SORT  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Every  State  now  has  a  compulsoty-^chool-attendance  law,  state- 
wide  in  application;  but  in  2  States,  Mississippi  and  Virginia,  par- 
ticular localities  may  obtain  exemptions  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  In  27  States  attendance  is  required  throughout  the 
State  up  to  the  age  of  16,  and  in  13  the  upper  age  limit  is  17  or  IS, 
at  least  in  some  localities.  The  school  law  in  most  States  allows 
children  above  a  certain  age  (usually  14)  to  be  excused  to  go  to 
work,  and  many  other  exemptions  are  permitted  which  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  provisions.  Only  2 
States,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma,  require  full-time  schooling  up  to  the  age 
of  16  for  all  children. 


CfflPULSOinr  M£  school  JOTraHtAHCEUSiSAFFECTINO  iheehployheMi 


•  Im'j  Hg"l'>I.» 
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9.  WHAT  ARE  THE  MDOMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  CHHJSREN 

ENTERING  EMPLOYMENT? 

Minimum  standards  for  children  entering  employment  adopted  at 
the  Washington  and  Regional  Conferences  on  Child  Welfare  called 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1919  are  as  follows: 

Age  mlnimmiL 

An  age  mittiTnnm  of  16  for  employment  in  any  occupation,  except  that  children 
between  14  and  16  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service  during 
vacation  periods  until  sdiools  are  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

An  age  ywiniTn^iTn  of  18  for  employment  in  and  about  mines  and  quarries. 

An  age  ininimiiTn  of  21  for  girls  employed  as  messengers  for  telegraph  and  messenger 
companies. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  employment  in  the  special-delivery  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  minors  in  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  hazardous 
occupations  or  at  any  work  which  will  retard  their  proper  physical  or  moral  develop- 
ment. 

Educational  minimum. 

All  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  for  at 
least  nine  months  each  year. 

Children  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  but  not  the 
high-school  grade  and  are  legally  and  regularly  employed  shall  be  required  to  attend 
day  continuation  schools  at  least  eight  hours  a  week. 

Children  between  16  and  18  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  children 
who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  are  not  regularly  employed  shall  attend 
full-time  school.  Occupational  training  especially  adapted  to  their  needs  shall  be 
provided  for  those  children  who  are  unable  because  of  mental  subnormality  to  profit 
by  ordinary  school  instruction. 

Vacation  schools  placing  special  emphasis  on  healthful  play  and  leisure  time  activ- 
ities shall  be  provided  for  all  children. 

Phyrical  minimum. 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  examination  by 
a  public-school  physician  or  other  medical  officer  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of 
normal  development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he 
is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  annual  physical  examinations  of  all  working  children  who  are  under 
18  years  of  age. 

Hours  of  employment. 

No  minor  shall  be  employed  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  44  hours  a  week.  The 
maximum  working  day  for  children  between  16  and  18  shall  be  shorter  than  the  legal 
working  day  for  adults. 

The  hours  spent  at  continuation  schools  by  children  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  working  day. 

Night  work  for  minors  shall  be  prohibited  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

Minimum  wage. 

Minors  at  work  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  for  full-time  work  shall  yield 
not  less  than  the  minimum  essential  for  the  "necessary  cost  of  proper  living,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  minimum  wage  commission  or  other  similar  official  board.''    During 
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10.  WHAT  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
PUBUSHING  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CHILD  LABOR? 

Administration  of  Child-Labor  Laws,  Part  5:  Standards  applicable 
to  the  administration  of  employment-certificate  systems.  (In 
press.) 

Administration  of  the  First  Federal  Child-Labor  Law.  Publication 
No.  78. 

Advising  Children  in  their  Choice  of  Occupation  and  Supervising  the 
Working  Child.    Publication  No.  53. 

Ajmual  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  (not  available 
for  distribution,  but  can  be  found  in  a  number  of  libraries). 

Child  Labor — Outlines  for  Study.  Publication  No.  93.  This  publi- 
cation presents  the  outstanding  features  of  the  child-labor  prob- 
lem arranged  in  study  outline  form,  and  gives  reading  references. 

Child  Labor  and  the  Welfare  of  Children  in  an  Anthracite  Coal-Min- 
ing District.    Publication  No.  106. 

Child  Labor  and  the  Work  of  Mothers  in  the  Beet  Fields  of  Colorado 
and  Michigan.    Publication  No.  115. 

Child  Labor  and  the  Work  of  Mothers  in  Oyster  and  Shrimp  Canning 
Communities  on  the  Gulf  Coast.    Publication  No.  98. 

Child  Labor  and  the  Work  of  Mothers  on  Norfolk  Truck  Farms.  (In 
press.) 

Child  Labor  in  North  Dakota.    Publication  No.  129. 

ChHd  Labor  in  Representative  Tobacco-Growing  Areas.  (In  prepa- 
ration.) 

Child  Labor  in  Rural  Illinois.    (In  preparation.) 

Child  Labor  on  Maryland  Truck  Farms.    Publication  No.  123. 

The  Welfare  of  Chilcfren  in  Cotton-Growing  Areas  of  Texas.  (In  press.) 

Children  in  Street  Trades.    (In  preparation.) 

Every  Child  in  School.    Publication  No.  64. 

Industrial  Accidents  to  Minors  in  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey.    (In  preparation.) 

Industrial  Home  Work  of  Children:  A  study  made  in  Providence, 
Pawtucket,  and  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island.    Publication  No.  100. 

Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Workers:  A  study  of  employment  cer- 
tificate records  in  Connecticut.    Publication  No.  74. 

List  of  References  on  Child  Labor.    Publication  No.  18. 

Minimimi  Standards  for  Child  Welfare.  Publication  No.  62.  (Con- 
tains only  standards  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare, 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  contained  in  Children's  Bureau  Pub- 
lication No.  60.) 

Minimum- Wage  Rulings  Affecting  Minors.    (In  preparation.) 

Minors  in  Automobile  and  Metal-Manufacturing  Industries  in  Michi- 
gan.   Publication  No.  126. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  July  18^  1922. 
Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  entitled  ^'  Child  Labor  and  the 
Work  of  Mothers  in  the  Beet  Fields  of  Colorado  and  Michigan." 

The  investigation  was  planned  and  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Ellen  Nathalie  Matthews,  director  of  the  industrial  division  of 
the  bureau.  Dr.  Gertrude  A.  Light  made  physical  examinations  of 
children  in  the  Colorado  beet-field  region  and  analyzed  the  findings 
with  reference  to  health. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  given  by  the  beet- 
sugar  companies  and  by  local  school  officials  in  both  Colorado  and 
Michigan.  Among  the  latter,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
assistance  given  by  the  commissioner  of  schools  of  Saginaw  County, 
Mich.,  Mrs.  Evangeline  G.  Tefft,  in  the  supplementary  study  of  the 
effect  of  beet-field  work  upon  school  attendance. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE  WORK  OF   MOTHERS  IN 
Tabi£  I. — Beet-sugar  production  in  the  Untied  State»,  by  State*.' 


I  U.  S.  DopartnUDt  oT  Agrlcultun,  If  onthly  Crop  Reporter,  Apr[l,  1<>^P<  3S. 

Contracts  for  beet  growing  are  arranged  every  year  between  the 
sugar-manufacturing  companies  and  the  farmers  in  beet-raising  lo- 
calities, and  every  acre  of  sugar  beets  is  contracted  for  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  The  farmer  with  his  machinery  prepares  the  ground 
for  planting,  seeds  the  crop,  cultivates  between  the  rows,  and  at 
harvest  time  loosens  the  beet  roots  from  the  soil.  But  the  intermedi- 
ate and  subsequent  processes  are  performed  by  au  army  of  hand 
workers,  for  although  macldnery  for  certain  of  these  processes  is 
being  tried,  it  is  not  as  yet  in  general  use.  As  the  work  is  distinctly 
seasonal  and  also  comes  at  a  time  when  regular  farm  labor  is  busy 
with  other  crops,  the  farmer  usually  hires  labor  on  contract  to  do 
the  handwork.  These  laborers  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  regular 
farm  work  than  har\-est  hands  or  fruit  pickers,  though  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  hand  processes  they  sometimL>8  hire  themselves  out 
to  the  farmers  for  other  work.  The  amount  of  hand  labor  required 
for  the  beets  is  usually  estimated  at  1  adult  worker  to  every  10  acres, 
which  means  that  in  the  United  States  approxunately  87,238  adult 
laborers  or  an  equivalent  working  force  of  adults  and  children  were 
required  in  1920. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  children  ranging  in  age  from 
6  to  16  years.  Just  how  many  children  are  employed  in  the  beet 
fields  is  not  known.'  All  contracts  are  made  with  the  head  of  the 
family,  usually  the  father,  and  as  he  merely  agrees  to  take  care  of 
the  work  on  a  given  number  of  acres,  no  record  appears  anywhere 

•  SPVPDte^tb  Blpnnlal  Rniort.  Colorailo  Buresu  of  Labor  StstlstleB,  1D1B~20.  p.  20  (Den- 
ier. 1920),  coDtalDS  tbe  foltowlDS  Btatfinail; 

"Ad  ntlniikte  of  tbe  number  at  cblldren  worklDK  In  the  beet  tIeldB  In  Colorado  wM 
made  after  conrereuce  with  Judge  Baker  of  (he  Weld  CouDty  rourl,  uid  a  rppreeentatlTe 
of  the  Orpat  Western  Sujrar  Co.,  Denter. 

•-Judita  Ralipr  Mated  that  thp  number  of  chUdren  at  wort  !d  the  Weld  Coantj  lie* 
fleldH  la  about  2,500.  The  number  of  rhlldren  In  that  county  who  are  put  to  work  In 
tbe  Beldn  1i>  perbnpii  Iatopt  than  In  in;  other  part  of  the  State.  t»t  400  chlldrvo  Ire 
In  the  flflda  for  ererj  factory  In  Colorado  •  '  •  which  would  (rtve  tbe  total  In  tbe 
__.j_^  „....  ..  =  .,™,   _t,-^  __.. g  |g  probablj  liberal  and  (or  mme  of  tbe  diatricta  It 
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The  first  operations  turned  over  to  the  hand  worker  are  olocking 
and  thinning.  It  has  been  found  cheaper  to  be  liberal  with  the  seed 
and  plant  more  than  enough  than  to  risk  a  poor  stand,  but  to  obtain 
the  most  perfect  beets  only  one  plant  must  be  allowed  to  mature,  and 
the  plants  should  be  from  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Accord- 
ingly sections  of  seedlings  are  chopped  out  with  a  hoe,  and  only  small 
clumps  10^  or  12  inches  apart  are  left.  Blocking,  as  it  is  called,  is 
usually  done  by  adult  laborers  ^  and  is  followed  immediately  by  thin- 
ning, a  process  performed  as  a  rule  by  children.  It  consists  in  pull- 
ing out  all  but  one  beet  plant  and  leaving  one — ^preferably  the  strong- 
est, though  usually  no  great  discrimination  is  shown  by  the  children — 
to  attain  maturity.  The  blocking  and  thinning  must  be  done  before 
the  beet  plants  grow  too  large,  and  the  work  is  usually  done  under 
pressure. 

As  soon  as  the  blocking  and  thinning  are  completed  hoeing  begins. 
The  farmer  cultivates  with  machinery  between  the  rows,  but  be- 
tween the  individual  plants  in  the  rows  the  ground  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  the  soil  stirred  about  the  growing  beets,  neces- 
sitating one,  two,  and  often  three,  hand  hoeings.  Where  the  machine 
cultivation  is  neglected  the  weeds  often  grow  rank  and  strong  and 
make  the  hoeing  very  difficult.  There  is  not,  however,  the  same 
pressure  in  hoeing  as  there  is  in  blocking  and  thinning  and  it  is 
always  done  in  a  more  leisurely  way.  This  is  usually  the  work  of  the 
older  children  or  adults. 

Between  the  last  hoeing — that  is,  about  the  end  of  July — and  the 
time  of  harvest  an  interval  of  some  weeks  elapses.  The  date  of 
beginning  the  harvest  depends  upon  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets 
and  is  determined  by  the  chemists  in  tlie  testing  stations  of  the  sugar 
companies.  After  the  beets  have  been  loosened  from  the  soil  by 
a  horse-drawn  machine  known  as  a  lifter,  tliey  are  pulled  up  by 
the  hand  worker  and  thrown  in  piles  or  rows  to  be  '^  topped."  For 
the  latter  operation  a  sharp,  heavy  knife,  about  18  inches  long,  with 
a  hook  at  the  end,  is  used.  The  worker,  with  the  knife  grasped  in 
the  right  hand,  hooks  up  the  beet  and  chops  off  the  crown  of  leaves 
with  a  sharp,  downward  stroke.  All  leaves  must  be  cut  cleanly 
away  and  to  do  tliis  more  than  one  stroke  is  frequently  required. 
As  the  beets,  though  averaging  under  3  pounds  with  the  tops,  are 
often  too  heavy  for  a  child  to  hold  firmly  enough  to  stand  the  cut* 
ting  stroke  of  the  knife,  many  children  rest  the  beet  on  their  knee, 
standing  on  one  foot  while  they  cut  the  leaves  off  or  "top"  the 
beet.  Where  adults  and  children  are  working  in  gipups  togrther, 
the  children  frequently  pull  and  throw  the  beets  in  piles  for  the 
adults  to  top;  but  if  there  are  more  children  than  are  needed  for 
pulling,  the  larger  children  top  and  the  smaller  ones  pull  and  pile. 

*"  Adult"  tliroughout  tbi8  report  meaoH  a  pernon  10  years  of  age  or  over. 
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more  beet  farmers'  families  in  Michigan  than  in  Colorado  were 
doing  handwork  on  their  own  beet  crop. 

Tenant  farmers  and  farm  owners  lived  in  the  ordinary  farmhouse 
of  the  area,  but  laborers'  families  in  both  Colorado  and  Michigan 
occupied  any  kind  of  shelter  that  was  available  for  temporary  use — 
abandoned  farmhouses,  rude  frame  or  tar-paper  shacks,  and  even 
tents  and  caravan  wagons — ^though  some  of  the  sugar  companies  in 
Michigan  had  provided  one  or  two  room  portable  cottages  for  their 
laborers.  The  dwellings  were  in  many  cases  in  bad  repair,  dark, 
ill  ventilated,  and  far  from  weatherproof.  Overcrowding  was 
extreme.  In  Colorado  77  per  cent  and  in  Michigan  60  per  cent  of 
the  laborers'  families  lived  with  two  or  more  persons  per  room. 
Sanitation  was  poor,  and  the  water  supply,  especially  in  the  irrigated 
districts  of  Colorado,  was  often  neither  plentiful  nor  protected 
against  contamination.  Most  of  the  laborers  occupied  their  '^beet 
shacks  "  for  five  or  six  fiionths  a  year. 

In  the  Colorado  section  1,073  children  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age  and  in  the  Michigan  section,  763  had  worked  in  the  beet  fields 
m  the  summer  of  1920.  A  large  proportion  (from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth)  even  of  the  6-  and  7-year-old  children  in  the  families  inter- 
viewed had  worked;  but  the  workers  constituted  a  majority — 
approximately  three-fifths — of  the  8-year-old  children,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  those  over  the  age  of  10.  One  fourth  of  the  working 
children  in  each  section  were  under  10,  over  one-half  from  10  to  13, 
and  only  one-fifth  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  of 
all  ages  did  the  work;  a  slight  tendency  to  spare  girls,  apparent 
for  all  ages  in  the  Michigan  families,  in  Colorado  affected  only  girls 
under  10  years  of  age. 

More  than  half  the  Colorado  child  workers  had  worked  more 
than  six  weeks  in  the  beet  fields  in  1920.  Practically  the  same  pro- 
portion of  Michigan  workers  had  spent  more  than  four  weeks  at  the 
work,  and  at  the  time  the  study  was  made  in  Michigan  the  fall  work 
of  pulling  and  topping,  which  would  add  two  or  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  worked,  had  not  begun. 

Contract  laborers'  children  in  both  sections  worked  several  weeks 
longer  than  did  the  children  of  beet  farmers,  whose  acreages,  even 
in  Colorado,  where  the  beet  farms  were  relatively  large,  were 
smaller  than  those  for  which  a  laborer  usually  took  a  contract. 
Partly  because  of  the  smaller  acreage,  the  children  of  farm  owners 
and  tenant  farmers  did  not  work  under  the  same  pressure  as  did 
the  children  of  contract  laborers.  In  many  cases  their  hours  were 
shorter  and  the  weeks  spent  at  the  work  were  fewer;  but  even  when 
growers'  children  worked  long  hours  throughout  a  number  of  weeks 
the  acreage  which  they  worked  indicates  that  usually  they  were  not 
obliged  to  work  so  hard  and  so  fast  as  laborers'  children,  who  as 
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towns  had  resulted  in  bringing  up  the  percentage  of  attendance  to 
90  for  laborers'  as  well  as  for  farmers'"  children  attending  these 
schools.  The  proportion  of  retarded  children  in  the  families  studied 
in  each  area  was  considerably  larger  than  the  average.  Thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  resident  children  8  to  16  years  of  age  in  Michigan 
beet-field  workers'  families  and  three-fifths  of  the  corresponding 
group  in  Colorado  were  retarded  from  one  to  six  or  seven  years.  The 
comparatively  large  number  of  farm  owners'  children,  who  are  less 
retarded  than  laborers'  children,  decrease  the  proportion  of  retarded 
children  in  the  Michigan  families.  Most  of  the  Michigan  children 
living  near  the  beet  fields  attended  rural  schools.  About  half  the 
Colorado  children  attended  schools  in  the  sugar-factory  towns,  and 
these  children  had  a  percentage  of  retardation  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  average  for  city  schools,  measured  by  even  a  very  con- 
servative standard.  Children  attending  schools  providing  a  summer 
session  for  beet-field  workers  were  little,  if  any,  less  retarded  than 
those  for  whom  no  such  provision  had  been  made,  despite  the  im- 
provement in  their  school  attendance.  Such  sessions  have  been  held 
at  most  but  two  or  three  seasons,  and  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  they  may  have  in  reducing  retardation  among  the 
children  who  lose  time  from  the  regular  session  for  work  on  the  beet 
farms. 

Supplementary  studies  of  school  attendance  and  retardation  among 
resident  children  in  both  sections  covering  approximately  3,000  chil- 
dren in  Colorado  and  1,300  in  Michigan  showed  that  the  percentage 
of  school  attendance  of  beet-field  working  children  of  every  age 
was  from  20  to  30  less  than  that  of  nonworking  children  and  that 
the  proportion  of  retarded  working  children  was  greater  for  every 
age  than  that  of  retarded  nonworking  children.  In  the  Colorado 
section  the  percentage  of  retardation  for  workers  ranged,  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  children,  from  one  and  one-third  times  to  more 
than  twice  that  for  children  who  had  not  stayed  out  of  school  to 
work  in  the  beet  fields. 

The  children  of  migratory  laborers  arc  likely  to  lose  even  more 
time  from  school  than  resident  children,  as  they  are  withdrawn  from 
school  early  in  the  spring  in  order  to  get  settled  in  the  beet-growing 
area  in  time  for  thinning  and  seldom  return  to  town  until  late 
]S'oveml)er  or  December,  some  weeks  after  school  has  begun.  Among 
the  migratory  laborers'  families  in  the  Colorado  section  the  per- 
centage of  retarded  children  was  62 ;  that  for  children  in  the  Michi- 
gan migratory  families  was  47. 

The  mothers  of  many  young  children  were  beet-field  workers. 
Very  few  of  the  Russian-German  mothers,  including  farmers'  as 
well  as  contract  laborers'  wives,  in  the  Colorado  families  studied  did 
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according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  four  factories  reporting  on  this 
point.  Thus  about  nine-tenths  of  the  workers,  resident  and  migra- 
tory, as  reported  by  four  of  the  five  factories  in  the  two  counties 
belonged  in  families  in  which  father,  mother,  and  some  or  all  of  the 
children  worked  in  the  beet  fields. 

Families  in  these  two  counties  in  which  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  or  the  mother  of  a  child  under  6  had  worked  in  the 
beet  fields  for  at  least  one  week  in  the  season  of  1920  were  selected 
as  the  basis  of  the  study  and  were  visited  by  agents  of  tho.  bureau. 
It  was  difficult  to  locate  families  having  children  at  work,,  especially 
as  at  the  time  the  study  was  begun  (the  1st  of  September)  no  hand- 
work in  the  beet  fields  was  in  progress  and  the  resident  workers  had 
returned  to  their  homes  in  the  near-by  towns  to  await  the  harvest 
season.  The  best  means  of  securing  the  names  of  resident  families 
with  children  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  names  of  the  children  who 
had  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  and  early  school  sessions  of  both 
counties.  These  were  almost  exclusively  children  who  were  taking 
summer-school  work  because  they  expected  to  be  out  in  the  fall  for 
the  beet  harvest.  ^®  The  complete  enrollment  was  taken  for  schools 
at  Greeley,  Windsor,  Fort  Collins^  and  Loveland,  which  were  hold- 
ing summer  sessions,"  and  for  four  rural  schools  in  each  of  the  two 
counties.  The  lists  so  secured  did  not  include  the  names  of  many 
nonresident  families,  for  they  did  not,  in  many  cases,  put  their 
children  in  school  in  these  districts.  In  order  to  secure  a  proper 
proportion  of  these  families,  lists  giving  the  ©ames  and  locations  of 
families  brought  in  for  the  work  were  secured  from  the  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  districts  were  selected  for  visiting  to  which -the  sugar 
factories  reported  that  transient  families  had  been  sent.  In  addi- 
tion, agents  making  the  visits  were  instructed  to  take  the  name 
of  every  unlisted  family  found  in  the  district  which  they  visited 
and  to  ask  especially  for  transient  families.  Notwithstanding  these 
efforts  a  very  large  proportion  of  resident  families  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  the  study,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  resident 
laborers  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  sugar  factories.  As  a  result  the 
report  depicts  somewhat  more  favorable  conditions,  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  the  school  progress  made  by  the  children,' ^  than  if  the  pro- 
portion of  transient  families  included  in  the  study  had  been  more 
nearly  representative  of  the  counties  as  a  whole. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMILIES. 

The  great  majority — over  three-fourths— of  the  542  families  inter- 
viewed in  the  two  counties,  were  those  of  contract  laborers.     Com- 

w  Sec  pp.  38-39. 

"  See  p.  38. 

"  See  Study  of  Hchool  records  of  migratory  beet-fleld  workerH,  pp.  52-53. 
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Table  II. — Economic  status  of  family,  by  age  of  child;  Children  under  16  years 
of  age  in  families  that  worked  in  beet  fields:  Colorado  group. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Age  of  child. 

Total. 

Economic  status  of  family. 

Laborer. 

Tenant  ixemet. 

Farm  owner. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Numoer. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total 

2,115 

1,681 

74.8 

310 

14.7 

224 

lao 

Under  6  years 

716 
1,400 

661 
1,020 

78.6 
72.9 

99 
211 

13.8 
1S.1 

55 
160 

7.7 

$  veftrs.  unde-''  Iflr 

12.1 

NATIONALITY. 

Nativity. 

Few  of  those  who  work  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  are  the  wives 
and  children  of  native  Americans,  and  these  with  rare  exceptions  are 
of  foreign  extraction,  the  grandparents  of  the  children  having  been 
bom  in  foreign  countries.  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  families  visited  had  been  bom  in  America,  and  over 
two-fifths  of  these  were  of  Mexican  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  children  themselves  had  been  born  in  the  United  States. 
About  one-fourth  of  those  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  had  not 
been  born  in  this  country,  but  less  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  children  and 
only  3  per  cent  of  those  imder  6  years  of  age  were  foreign  bom. 

Russian-Germans  formed  the  largest  group  of  foreign-bom  pa- 
rents. Not  quite  seven-tenths'  of  the  fathers  were  of  this  stock  and 
their  children  constituted  not  quite  three-fourths  of  all  the  children 
in  the  study.  The  Russian-Germans  predominated  in  every  economic 
groxyp — ^laborer,  tenant  farmer,  and  farm  owner.  They  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  resident  families  who  may  be  considered  the  backbone 
of  the  hand  labor  in  the  Colorado  beet  fields.  They  had  been  brought 
into  the  State  originally  in  the  early  years  of  the  beet  industry  when 
its  increasing  growth  demanded  more  laborers  than,  could  be  secured 
m:ar  by.  Although  they  came  to  the  United  States  from  Buasia,  they 
are  descendants  of  Germans  who  migrated  to  Russia  in  the  eighteenth 
century  but  who  did  not  intermarry  with  the  Russians  to  any  extent, 
retaining  even  to  this  day  their  Teutonic  habits,  language,  and 
religion.  They  cling  also  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  one  of 
wliidi  is  that  women  and  children  work  in  the  fields.  Many  of  them 
had  been  beet-field  laborers  before  thev  came  to  the  United  States, 
for  although  Germany  led  the  world  in  beet-sugar  production  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  most  of  her  agricultural  laborers  were  imported 
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according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  four  factories  reporting  on  this 
point.  Thus  about  nine-tenths  of  the  workers,  resident  and  migra- 
tory, as  reported  by  four  of  the  five  factories  in  the  two  counties 
belonged  in  families  in  which  father,  mother,  and  some  or  all  of  the 
children  worked  in  the  beet  fields. 

Families  in  these  two  counties  in  which  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  or  the  mother  of  a  child  under  6  had  worked  in  the 
beet  fields  for  at  least  one  week  in  the  season  of  1920  were  selected 
as  the  basis  of  the  study  and  were  visited  by  agents  of  the^  bureau. 
It  was  difiicult  to  locate  families  having  children  at  work,^  especially 
as  at  the  time  the  study  was  begun  (the  1st  of  September)  no  hand- 
work in  the  beet  fields  was  in  progress  and  the  resident  workers  had 
returned  to  their  homes  in  the  near-by  towns  to  await  the  harvest 
season.  The  best  means  of  securing  the  names  of  resident  families 
with  children  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  names  of  the  children  who 
had  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  and  early  school  sessions  of  both 
counties.  These  were  almost  exclusively  children  who  were  taking 
summer-school  work  because  they  expected  to  be  out  in  the  fall  for 
the  beet  harvest.  ^®  The  complete  enrollment  was  taken  for  schools 
at  Greeley,  Windsor,  Fort  Collins^  and  Loveland,  which  were  hold- 
ing summer  sessions,^^  and  for  four  rural  schools  in  each  of  the  two 
counties.  The  lists  so  secured  did  not  include  the  names  of  many 
nonresident  families,  for  they  did  not,  in  many  cases,  put  their 
children  in  school  in  these  districts.  In  order  to  secure  a  proper 
proportion  of  these  families,  lists  giving  the  oames  and  locations  of 
families  brought  in  for  the  work  were  secured  from  the  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  districts  were  selected  for  visiting  to  which -the  sugar 
factories  reported  that  transient  families  had  been  sent.  In  addi- 
tion, agents  making  the  visits  were  instructed  to  take  the  name 
of  every  unlisted  family  found  in  the  district  which  they  visited 
and  to  ask  especially  for  transient  families.  Notwithstanding  these 
efforts  a  very  large  proportion  of  resident  families  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  the  study,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  resident 
laboreiis  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  sugar  factories.  As  a  result  the 
report  depicts  somewhat  more  favorable  conditions,  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  the  school  progress  made  by  the  children,'^  than  if  the  pro- 
portion of  transient  families  included  in  the  study  had  been  more 
nearly  representative  of  the  counties  as  a  whole. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMILIES. 

The  great  majority— over  three-fourths— of  the  542  families  inter- 
viewed in  the  two  counties,  were  those  of  contract  laborers.     Com- 

w  Seo  pp.  3&-39. 

"  See  p.  38. 

"  See  Study  of  hcIiooI  records  of  migratory  beet-fleld  workers,  pp.  52-63. 
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Table  II. — Economic  status  of  famUy,  by  age  of  child;  Children  under  16  years 
of  age  in  families  that  tcorked  in  beet  fields:  Colorado  group. 


Children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Age  of  child. 

Total. 

Econ(Hnic  status  of  family. 

Laborer. 

Tenant  farmer. 

Farm  owner. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

2,115 

1,581 

7i.8 

310 

14.7 

224 

ia6 

U  ndcr  9  yean 

715 
1,400 

561 
1,020 

78.6 
72.9 

99 

an 

13.8 
l&l 

55 

160 

7.7 

6  years,  under  ift. 

12.1 

NATIONALITY. 

Nativity. 

Few  of  those  who  work  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  are  the  wives 
and  children  of  native  Americans,  and  these  with  rare  exceptions  are 
of  foreign  extraction,  the  grandparents  of  the  children  having  been 
bom  in  foreign  countries.  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  families  visited  had  been  bom  in  America,  and  over 
two-fifths  of  these  wdre  of  Mexican  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  children  themselves  had  been  born  in  the  United  Sti^tes. 
About  one-fourth  of  those  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  had  not 
been  born  in  this  country,  but  less  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  children  and 
only  3  per  cent  of  those  imder  6  years  of  age  were  foreign  bom. 

Russian-Germans  formed  the  largest  group  of  foreign-bom  pa- 
rents. Xot  quite  seven-tenths' of  the  fathers  were  of  this  stock  and 
their  children  constituted  not  quite  three-fourths  of  all  the  children 
in  the  study.  The  Russian-Germans  predominated  in  every  economic 
groui5 — ^laborer,  tenant  farmer,  and  farm  owner.  They  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  resident  families  who  may  be  considered  the  backbone 
of  the  hand  labor  in  the  Colorado  beet  fields.  They  had  been  brought 
into  the  State  originally  in  the  early  years  of  the  beet  industry  when 
its  increasing  growth  demanded  more  laborers  than,  could  be  secured 
nciar  by.  Although  they  came  to  the  United  States  from  Russia,  they 
are  descendants  of  Germans  who  migrated  to  Russia  in  the  eighteenth 
century  but  who  did  not  intermarry  with  the  Russians  to  any  extent, 
retaining  even  to  this  day  their  Teutonic  habits,  language,  and 
religion.  They  cling  also  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  one  of 
wliicli  is  that  women  and  children  work  in  the  fields.  Many  of  them 
had  been  beet-field  laborers  before  thev  came  to  the  United  States, 
for  although  Germany  led  the  world  in  beet-sugar  production  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  most  of  her  agricultural  laborers  were  imported 
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back  to  the  South  or  in  some  cases  only  to  Denver,  to  live  crowded 
in  miserable  shanties  until  spring  calls  them  out  again  to  the  beet 
fields. 

Knowledge  of  Englislu 

Many  of  the  children  whose  families  work  in  the  beet  fields  hear 
English  for  practically  the  first  time  when  they  go  to  school.     As 
the  result  of  a  law  passed  in  1919  "  requiring  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon branches  to  be  given  in  the  English  language  this  situation  will 
probably  improve.    Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  instruction  in 
the  parochial  schools  attended  by  many  of  the  children  was  in  Ger- 
man.   Even  among  the  children  6  years  old  or  over,  in  the  families 
studied,  53  could  speak  no  English,  though  22  of  them  had  been  bom 
in  this  country.    Eighty-eight  of  the  fathers  and  251  of  the  mothers 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  language.    The  Eussian-Germans  live  apart 
in  their  own  little  settlements  and  worship  in  their  own  churches,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of ^  them  had  been  in  the  United  States 
10  or  15  years  and  none  less  than  5  years,  German  is  the  language  of 
the  household.    The  men  come  in  contact  with  English-speaking 
persons  in  their  daily  work  to  some  extent,  but  the  women  seldom  go 
outside  their  homes.    Thus  most  of  the  Russian-German  fathers  (82 
per  cent)  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  English,  at  least  enough  to 
make  themselves  understood,  but  less  than  half  the  mothers  were  able 
to  speak  English. 

Tabl£  IV,— Literacy  and  abilUy  of  father  to  tpeak  EnglUh^  &y  nmmber  of  yean 
in  the  United  States  and  nationality;  fathers  in  fanUUes  that  worked  in  beet 
fields:  Colorado  group . 


Fathers. 

Years  in  the  United  States  and 
natiooaUty  of  father. 

TotaL 

Unable  to 

speak 

English. 

Unable  to 
read  English. 

Unable  to 

read  and 

write  English. 

Unahtoto 

read  and 

write  la  any 

languaga. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
eent.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

0eDt.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
ont.* 

Total 

^518 

88 

17.0 

343 

66.2 

872 

71.8 

106 

»i8 

NaUve 

74 

1 

1.4 

16 

21.6 

21 

28.4 

7 

9.6 

Mexican                 

33 

1 

16 

20 

••••••« 

6 
1 

101 

OthAr 

41 

1   

Foreign-bom 

444 

87 

10.6 

327 

73.6 

351 

79.1 

28.7 

Less  thAU  3  ve&rs 

16 

9 

155 

134 

127 

3 

12 

5 

46 

15 

8 

1 

20.7 
11.2 

15 

0 

130 

98 

73.1 
58.3 

15 

9 

136 

104 

86 
1 

*'87.*7* 
77.6 
67.7 

8 

5 

45 

96 

17 

8  vears.  Iflss  than  6 

ft  vfiftTS  1  ess  thftn  10. 

vHh 

10  Tears.  1ms  than  15 

10.4 

15  and  over 

6.3         74 
1 

18.4 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

•  Notihown  where  base  Isless  than  50.  ....       .  .,      «.  «    *w    ,t  *..-^ 

>  Snludes  23  fathers  who  were  dead  or  had  deserted  and  1  tor  whom  naUonaUty,  years  In  tha  Umtfld 
•littity  to  speak  English ,  and  literacy  were  not  reported. 
OolOndO  LuwH,  1919,  eh.  179. 
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bom  mothers  had  learned  to  read  English  and  only  30  to  read  and 
write  it.  In  addition  to  their  ignorance  of  English  a  large  number 
of  the  parents  were  illiterate  even  in  their  own  language. 

Thus  handicapped  it  is  difficult  for  these  parents  to  share  in  any 
way  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Besides  the  personal  inconven- 
ience which  they  suffer  they  are  cut  off  from  the  many  avenues  of 
popular  instruction  wliich  would  be  of  assistance  in  safeguarding 
their  children's  health,  in  guiding  their  conduct,  and  in  becoming 
tjieir  companions.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand  American 
customs,  ideals,  and  institutions,  and  if  they  do  not  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  as  effectively  as  might  be  desired  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at. 

Little  attempt  has  been  made  locally  to  provide  instruction  for  non- 
English  speaking  men  and  women.  In  the  two  counties  studied 
only  one  instance  of  an  evening  school  for  adults  was  found.  In 
Greeley,  at  the  instigation  of  the  local  woman's  club,  an  evening 
school  had  been  held  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1920.  It  was 
spoken  of  with  appreciation  many  times  by  the  foreign-bom  beet- 
field  workers  who  had  attended  it,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  it 
had  been  started  so  late  that  many  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  for 
the  spring  work  before  the  course  was  completed. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Number  and  ages  of  children  and  duration  of  work. 

In  the  families  visited  1,073  children  between  6  and  16  years  had 
worked  in  the  beet  fields  during  the  season  of  1920.  All  except  37 
of  them  had  worked  for  their  own  parents  and  without  remunera- 
tion. The  child-labor  law  of  Colorado,  like  that  of  most  States, 
exempts  agricultural  work  from  its  minimum-age  provision,^^  and 
children  may  be  put  to  work  in  the  fields  at  any  age.  Four  children 
even  younger  than  6  years  were  reported  by  their  parents  as  having 
worked  a  part  of  each  day  for  from  one  to  eight  weeks.  Among  the 
working  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  covered  by  the  study, 
well  over  one-fourth  were  less  than  10  years  of  age,  and  more  than 
one-half  were  from  10  to  13,  inclusive.  Only  191  working  children 
had  reached  their  fourteenth  birthdays. 

>^The  law  prohibits  work  in  specified  occuputioDH,  not  including  agricultaral  pursuits, 
under  tlie  age  of  14  and  also  any  work  for  compensation  **  during  any  portion  of  any 
month  when  the  public  schools  *  *  *  are  in  mission."  It  continues,  "  Nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  in  any  fruit  orchard, 
garden,  field  or  farm :  Provided,  -That  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  engaging  in  such 
employm(>nt  for  persons  otlu^r  tlian  their  own  parents  must  first  secure  a  permit  from 
the  superintendent  of  schools  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  this  act. 
The  hours  of  work  during  each  day,  or  in  any  wedc  shall  be  ii» -compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  hours  during  any  day  or  week  when  children  may  be 
employed.**  The  natural  interpretation  of  the  last  sentence  Is  that  the  maximum  hours 
provision  of  the  child  labor  law  (See  footnote  10,  p.  22)  applies  to  children  working  In 
'*  fruit  orchard,  garden,  field,  or  farm.**     Mills*  Annotated  Statutes,  revised  edition  1912, 

sec.  enr. 
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out  from  Greeley,  Fort  Collins,  Loveland,  and  other  neighboring 
sugar-factory  cities  where  the  resident  beet-field  laborers  live  dur- 
ing the  winter.  By  the  1st  of  June  they,  as  well  as  the  migratory 
workers,  have  been  apportioned  among  the  fanners  and  are  estab- 
lished in  the  shelters  provided  for  them,  usually  adjacent  to  the  beet 
fields  where  they  are  to  work.  Shortly  after  blocking  and  thinning 
are  completed,  hoeing  is  begun,  and,  if  several  hoeings  are  required, 
may  extend  into  August.  From  the  middle  of  August  until  the  har- 
vest there  is  no  handwork  in  the  beet  fields.  After  the  last  hoeing 
the  resident  families  usuaUy  iretum  to  their  homes  on  the  outskirte 
of  the  near-by  cities.  The  early  d^s  of  October  witness  their  sec- 
ond migration  to  the  beet  6.eld3,  this  time  for  the  work  of  pulling 
and  topping. 

At  the  time  of  the  Children's  Bureau  agoit's  visit  many  families 
had  not  completed  the  fall  work,  and  some  of  them  expected  to  work 
at  least  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Of  the  1,073  working  children,  671 
had  already  spent  more  than  si^c  weeks  in  the  beet  fields  during  the 
1920  season,  and  61  of  them  had  worked  from  12  to  17  weeks.  The 
latter  were  all  laborers'  or  tenants'  children.  Five  children  under  8 
years  of  age,  18  between  8  and  9,  and  16  between  9  and  10  had  worked 
10  weeks  or  more.  One-fifth  of  the  laborers'  children  had  worked  at 
least  10  weeks — practically  twice  as  many  proportionately  as  the 
children  of  tenant  farmers.  The  largest  group  of  owners'  children 
had  worked  five  weeks  and  the  largest  group  of  tenants'  and  of 
laborera*  children  had  worked  seven  weeks. 
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the  number  of  weeks  spent  in  the  fields.  For  example,  both  boys 
and  girls  took  part  in  threshing  and  haying,  helped  cultivate  va- 
rious crops,  tended  stock,  and,  more  rarely,  loaded  beet  wagons. 
Some  of  the  boys  12  years  of  age  and  older  did  heavier  work,  such 
as  plowing.  Many  of  the  farmers'  children  who  did  such  work  as 
this  had  worked  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  beet  crop.  Others,  how- 
ever, had  spent  as  much  time  in  the  handwork  as  the  laborers' 
children.  In  addition  to  11  weeks'  work  "in  beets"  one  farmer's 
boy  had  done  cultivating,  driven  a  team,  mowed  and  stacked  hay; 
and  another  had  done  cultivating  and  haying  besides  9^  weeks' 
work  in  the  beet  fields.  Although  it  was  usually  the  farmers'  chil- 
dren who  had  such  tasks  as  these,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  con- 
tract laborers'  families  to  do  other  jobs  in  the  intervals  between  the 
work  on  the  beet  crop.  Among  the  many  children  who  worked  at 
gathering  potatoes  from  the  ground  was  a  7-year-old  girl  who  had 
spent  over  4  weeks  in  the  beet  fields.  A  number  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren weeded  onions,  and  one  9-year-old  boy  with  his  older  brothers 
topped  them  in  addition  to  spending  11  hours  a  day  for  more  than 
7  weeks  working  in  the  beet  fields.  One  10-year-old  girl  cut  com 
and  gathered  potatoes  besides  spending  12  weeks  on  the  beet  crop. 
Three  little  boys  hoed  beans  and  gathered  potatoes  in  the  intervals 
between  their  handwork  in  the  beet  fields.  Another  12-year-old  boy 
did  both  cultivating  and  planting  in  addition  to  more  than  11  weeks 
of  work  on  his  father's  beet  contract. 

The  number  of  weeks  that  the  children  work  and  the  length  of 
their  working  day,^*  like  the  age  at  which  they  begin  to  work,  is  in 
practice  determined  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
parent.  Some  of  the  parents  included  in  the  survey  were  careful 
about  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  their  children  did.  "  Too  hot ; 
such  work  not  for  kids,"  they  would  say,  or  "  So  hard  work  not  good 
for  children."  One  mother  helped  with  the  thinning  herself,  though 
she  was  not  well,  because  she  was  "  sorry  for  Jacob,"  who  at  8  years 
of  age  worked  6^  to  lOi^  hours  a  day  for  7  weeks  during  the  beet 
season.  Some  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  the  excessively 
thrifty  ones,  eager  to  "  get  ahead  "  at  any  cost,  drove  their  children 
hard.  A  few  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  individual  families  will 
make  clear  the  attitude  of  different  parents  toward  their  children's 
work,  besides  illustrating  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done. 

Four  Russiaii-Gt^rniaQ  children,  ranging  in  age  from  9  to  13  years,  came  to  the 
beet  fields  with  their  family  the  1st  of  June.  They  worked  at  thinning  and 
blocking  for  more  than  3  weeks,  14^  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  4.30  a.  m.    They 

^  The  Colorado  child  labor  law  proyides  a  mazinnim  of  8  hours  per  day  at  "  any 
gainful  occupation  "  for  children  under  16/  with  exomptions  limited  to  children  of  12 
years  of  age  and  over,  on  Rpecial  permit  granted  by  the  county  school  superintendent  or 
blB  deputy.     (Mills'  Annotated  Statutes,  Reyised  Edition,  1012,  sees.  657,  671.) 
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a  steel  mill.    The  children  don't  get  any  fre^  air  as  they  have  to 
lie  in  the  dust  and  crawl  on  their  knees  all  day." 
Hoars  and  daration  of  votk  in  each  process. 

Blocking  and  thivmng. — When  the  beet  seedlings  shoot  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  about  the  1st  of  June  or  a  little  earlier, 
the  work  of  blocking  and  thinning  begins.  The  blocker,  usually  an 
adult,  walks  down  the  long  rows  of  beets  chopping  out  the  super- 
fluous plants  with  his  hoe.  Close  at  his  heels  come  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  most  of  them  clad  in  overalls.  Straddling  the 
beet  row,  they  kneel,  and,  bending  over,  crawl  from  plant  to  plant 
on  hands  and  knees ;  they  usually  work  at  high  speed,  for  thinning 
must  be  completed  before  the  plants  grow  too  large. 

Of  the  children  covered  by  the  present  study,  1,037  did  blocking  or 
thinning  or  both  in  the  spring  of  1920.  TJie  youngest  working  diil- 
dren  can  thin,  and  because  they  are  active  and  their  fingers  are 
nimble,  they  are  believed  by  some  to  be  the  most  effective  workers 
in  this -process.  Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  children,  including  16 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  20  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the  survey  who 
engaged  in  the  spring  work,  had  reached  their  fourteenth  birthdays. 
About  one-half  of  them,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  iinder  12,  and 
273  children,  or  more  than  a  fourth,  including  30  per  cent  of  the 
boys,  were  under  10  years  of  age.  In  fact,  6  per  cent  of  these  child 
workers  were  less  than  8  years  old — 15  of  them  only  6  years  and  50 
of  them  7  years  old.  Undoubtedly  these  younger  children  worked 
less  steadily  than  the  older  ones,  but  in  some  cases  their  hours  were 
very  long. 
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Table  XI. — Daily  hours  hoeing,  Jty  economic  status  of  family;  ohMren  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age  working  in  heet  fields:  Colorado  group. 


ChQdrcn  between  0  and  10  years  of  age  working  in  beet  fields. 

■* 

Total. 

Economic  status  of  flamily . 

Daily  hours  hoeing. 

Laborer. 

Tenant  farmer. 

Farm  owner. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Nimiber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
butioQ. 

Total 

1,073 

774 

164 

.  *.  .. 

135 

Did  not  work  hoelns 

213 

860 

21 

14 

9 

24 

54 

90 

197 

209 

115 

41 

15 

12 

50 

189 

615 

17 

14 

5 

17 

35 

69 

128 

153 

84 

34 

15 

12 

32 

30 

134 

4 

24 
111 

Worked  hoeing. 

loao 

2.4 

1.6 

1.0 

2.8 

6.3 

10.5 

22.9 

24.3 

13.4 

4.8 

1.7 

1.4 

6.9 

100.0 

2.8 

2.3 

0.8 

2.8 

5.7 

1L2 

20.8 

24.9 

13.7 

5.5 

2.4 

2.0 

5.2 

loao 

3.0 

100.0 

Less  than  4  hours 

4  hours.  less  than  5 

5  hours,  loss  than  6 

6  hours,  less  than  7 

7  hours,  less  than  8 

8  hours,  less  than  9 

9  hours,  less  than  10 

10  hours,  less  than  11 

1 1  hours,  less  than  12 

12  hours,  less  than  13 

18  hours,  less  than  14 

14  hours  and  ovnr        .... 

4 
4 
16 
15 
32 
28 
17 
3 

3.0 
3.0 
11.9 
11.2 
23.9 
20.9 
12.7 
2.2 

3 

3 

6 

37 

28 
14 

4 

2.7 

2.7 

5w4 

83.3 

25.2 

12.6 

3.6 

Not  reported  and  irregular 

11 

8.2 

16 

14.4 

Hoeing  has  to  be  done  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times,  a  season, 
during  a  period  of  about  four  weeks  after  blocking  and  thinning  are 
completed.  Practically  two-fifths  of  all  the  children  who  hoed 
reported  that  they  had  worked  between  two  and  three  weeks  on  this 
process.  The  largest  group  among  the  laborers'  children,  and 
among  the  children  of  tenant  farmers  and  of  farm  owners  as  well, 
was  that  comprised  of  children  w^ho  had  worked  between  two  and 
three  weeks.  Nevertheless,  one-third  of  the  tenants'  children,  one- 
fourth  of  the  laborers',  and  one-tenth  of  the  farm  owners'  children 
had  worked  three  weeks  or  more.  Earely,  however,  had  a  family 
^^  just  hoed  along  all  summer,"  as  the  members  of  one  family  said 
they  had  done. 

Pulling  and  topping, — AVhen  the  word  goes  out  from  the  factory 
to  begin  the  harvest,  the  farmer  with  a  horse-drawn  machine  loosens 
the  beets  and  lifts  them  to  the  surface.  They  must  then  be  pulled 
up  from  the  loose  soil,  struck  together  in  order  to  knock  off  the  dirt 
caked  upon  them,  and  thrown  into  piles.  The  smaller  children 
usually  pull  up  the  beets  and  throw  them  into  piles  for  the  adults  or 
larger  children  to  top,  but  this  division  of  the  work  depends  on  the 
working  force,  and  occupations  are  shifted  as  the  occasion  demands. 

The  use  of  topping  knives  by  children  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  danger.  Cuts  on  the  legs  or  knees  were  rather  common,  and  oc- 
casionally a  serious  hurt — sometimes  the  loss  of  a  finger — was  re- 
ported by  a  member  of  the  family,  though  none  of  the  children 
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While  not  quite  so  m&ny  children  take  part  in  the  harvest  as  in 
the  spring  work,  practically  nine-tenths  of  the  woiidng  childien  re- 
ported that  they  had  worked  at  pulling  and  topping.  Those  who  can 
do  nothing  else  can  throw  the  beets  loosened  by  the  lifter  into  piles 
ready  for  the  topper.  The  labor  of  the  younger  children  is  again 
utilized.  Sixty  workers  in  this  process,  18  of  whom  were  girls,  were 
less  than  8  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  42  workers  of  this  age 
reported  as  hoeing  and  65  as  blocking  and  thinning.  As  in  blocking 
•  and  Uiinning,  over  four-fifths  of  the  children  were  under  14  years  of 
age.  One-fourth,  including  28  per  cent  of  the  boys  but  only  21  per 
cent  of  the  girls,  were  under  10  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  largest  single  age  group  instead  of  being  composed  of  children 
10  years  of  age,  as  among  children  engaged  in  thinning,  was  12  years 
of  age.  Those  10  years  of  age  formed  the  next  largest  group.  In 
these  families  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  children  who  did  har- 
vest work,  both  girls  and  boys,  were  between  9  and  13  years  of  age. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  beet  harvest  comes  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  days  are  getting  short,  there  is  to  some  extent  a  day- 
light limitation  to  working  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  danger  from  freezing,  all  possible  haste  must  be  used  in  harvest- 
ing the  beets,  for  if  left  too  long  in  the  ground  they  may  be  caught 
by  a  hard  frost  so  that  they  can  not  even  be  pulled.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  laborers'  families  to  work  by  moonlight  when  the  nights 
are  fine  and  clear,  and  at  times  the  lanterns  of  the  "beeters"  are 
seen  in  the  fields  in  the  evening.    Usually,  however,  the  day  ends 
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Table  XIII. — Daily  hours  ptUUng  and  ioppinff,  by  eoononUe  Btatua  of  fawUly; 
children  heticeei^  6  and  16  years  of  age  working  in  beet  fieMs:  Colorado 
group. 


Children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  working  In  beet  flolds. 

Total 

Economic  status  of  family. 

DaUy  hours  pullliig  and 
toppLog. 

Laborer. 

Tenant  farmer. 

Farm  owner. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
butiOQ. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
butioQ. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
dlstri- 
batlon. 

Total 

1,078 

774 

164 

135 

Did  not  work  pulling  and 

toppii^ , ^.^--,--,^ 

114 

950 

31 

5 

3 

10 

36 

71 

233 

330 

121 

23 

3 

93 

78 

606 

18 

4 

2 

8 

28 

55 

165 

230 

91 

22 

3 

70 

"ioao* 

2.6 

.6 

.3 

LO 

4.0 

7.9 

23.7 

33.0 

13.1 

3.2 

.4 

10.1 

21 
143 

8 

"*'i66."6' 

5.6 

15 
120 

WorYed  pullinc  and  topping . 
Less  than  4  hours 

4  hours,  less  than  5 

5  hours.  loss  than  6 

100.0 

3.2 

.5 

.3 

1.0 

3.8 

7.4 

24.3 

34.4 

M2.6 

2.4 

.3 

9.7 

loao 

in 

.8 

1 
2 

4 
11 
30 
57 
15 

.7 

L4 

2.8 

7.7 

2L0 

39.9 

10.5 

6  hours,  less  than  7 

7  hours,  less  than  8 

8  hours,  leas  than  9 

9  hours,  less  than  10 

10  hours,  lets  than  11 

11  hours,  less  than  12 

12  hours,  less  than  13 

88 
43 
15 

S.8 

4.2 

3L7 

3&8 

12.5 
.8 

13  hours,  less  than  14 

Not  reported  and  irregular 

15 

10.5 

8 

6.6 

Number  of  seasons  at  work. 

Under  the  strain  of  long  hours  at  exacting  physical  labor,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  weeks,  many  of  the  children  in  these  families 
worked  season  after  season  during  some  of  the  most  formative  years 
of  their  lives.  Table  XIV  shows  the  number  of  seasons  which  the 
children  of  different  ages  had  worked. 

Table  XIV. — Number  of  seasons  in  beet  fields^  by  age  of  child;  children  he- 

tireen  6  and  16  years  of  age:  Colorado  group. 


Age  of  child. 


Total 

Oyears,  andcr?... 
7  years,  under  8. . . 
8years,uLnder9... 

9  years,  under  10.. 

10  years,  under  II. 

11  years,  under  12. 

12  years,  under  13. 

13  years,  under  14. 

14  years,  under  15, 

15  years,  under  16. 


Ctiildren  between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 


Total. 


1,400 


148 
148 
145 
149 
183 
124 
171 
137 
126 
60 


Did  not  work  in 
beet  fields. 


Number. 


327 


133 

92 

54 

22 

12 

8 

1 

1 

4 


Percent. 


23.4 


89.9 

62.2 

37.2 

14.8 

6.6 

6.5 

.6 

.7 

3.2 


Number  of  seasons  in  beet  flelds.i 


Number.  I  Percent. 


305 


21.8 


12 
44 
58 
55 
52 
22 
33 
13 
11 
5 


8.1 

29.7 

40.0 

36.9 

28.4 

17.7 

19.3 

9.5 

8.7 

7.2 


Number. 


327 


3 
10 
27 
66 
86 
48 
38 
28 
15 

6 


Percent. 


23.4 


2.0 

6.8 

18.0 

44.S 

47.0 
38.7 
22.2 
20.4 
11.9 
8.7 


^  Includes  neaHon  of  1020. 
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Amount  of  work  per  child. 

It  was  impossible  to  estimate  satisfactorily  how  much  work  a  child 
did  in  a  day.  Parentsand  children  worked  together,  and  the  acreages 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  day  represented  the  labor  of  adults  and 
children  of  different  ages  and  working  ability.  In  families  where 
the  parents  were  able  to  give  what  seemed  to  be  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent estimate  of  their  children's  work  the  average  amount  blocked 
and  thinned  in  a  day  per  child  was  about  one-third  of  an  acre;'* 
the  amount  hoed  daily  averaged  two-thirds  of  an  acre;"  while^on  the 
average  only  one-fourth  of  an  acre  could  be  pulled  and  topped  by  a 
child  in  a  day.^* 

One  Uttle  Russian-German  girl  gave  tiie  foUowing  account  of  her  famOy*s 
tall  work.  The  working  members  of  this  family  besides  the  father  and  the 
mother  (who  left  the  field  early  to  do  the  cooking)  were  Amelia,  aged  0,  her 
sister  Mina,  aged  12,  and  7-year-old  Albert.  Working  together  they  poUed 
and  topped  S7}  acres  in  28  working  days.  The  father  woridng  alcme,  the 
mother  aided  by  Mina,  and  Amelia  with  the  help  of  Albert  arrived  at  the  same 
time  at  the  end  of  their  respective  beet  rows,  so  that  the  daily  acreage  of 
1.3  acres  was  divided  equally  among  three  teams,  the  little  girl  and  the  boy 
of  7  between  them  doing  the  work  on  something  over  two-fifths  of  an  acre. 

The  statement  made  by  local  observers  that  when  a  child  arrives 
at  the  age  of  7  the  family  may  contract  for  5  additional  acres  is 
borne  out  to  some  extent  by  the  average  amount  of  work  per  child 
during  the  season  as  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  worked 
and  the  number  of  workers  in  the  families  covered  in  the  present 
study." 

In  291  families  of  beet-field  laborers  whose  acreage  was  the  same 
throughout  the  season  each  working  child  cared  for  aij  average  of. 
6.9  acres,  or  over  three- fourths  of  the  average  amount  taken  care  of 
by  an  adult,  which,  for  these  families,  was  7.6  acres.'*  It  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  each  adult  and  each  child  in  these  families  worked 
in  all  the  processes,  but  the  figures  represent  the  average  nmnber  of 
acres  on  which  a  child  and  an  adult,  respectively,  did  all  the  hand- 
work during  the  season.  For  the  comparatively  few  (72)  laborers' 
families  reporting  that  at  least  the  mother  and  all  the  children 
under  16  who  worked  had  actually  worked  on  all  the  processes,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  acreage  cared  for  by  a  child  during  the 
season  was  5.5,  while  that  cared  for  by  an  adult  was  7.9.    It  may 


'*  The  reports  of  73  families  were  used  in  this  estimate. 

s*The  reports  of  142  families  were  used  in  th\m  estimate 

**  The  reports  of  138  families  were  used  in  this  estimata 

*The  average  acreage  worlced  by  children  and  adults  Is  calculated  by  the  method  of 
least  squares  from  data  giving  the  total  acreage,  and  the  number  of  adults  and  children 
at  work  upon  it.  For  this  purpose  only  those  cases  are  taken  in  which,  so  far  as  infor- 
mation was  available,  all  those  who  worked  had  worked  at  all  processes. 

MThe  average  acreage  per  adult  is  usually  estimated  as  10.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  working  adults  in  those  families  were  mothers  who  on  account  of  housework  and 
cooking  may  have  worked  shorter  houfe  than  other  adults  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
average. 
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to  do  their  handwork,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  action  on 
reports  of  truancy  made  by  teachers  and  school  officials.  One  attend- 
ance officer  was  reported  to  have  kept  notices  to  be  served  on  parents 
in  his  pocket  until  the  beet  harvest  was  over.  In  another  district  no 
attendance  officer  had  been  appointed.  Unless  some  member  of  the 
community  filed  a  complaint  against  the  school  board  no  action  to 
provide  an  attendance  officer  could  be  taken.  In  one  county  the 
warnings  of  local  attendance  officers  had  proved  so  ineffectual  that 
the  teachers  reported  cases  directly  to  the  county  superintendent,  who 
in  turn  reported  them  to  the  sheriff.  If  the  sheriff's  notice  was  not 
heeded,  the  parent  was  brought  into  court  and  fined. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  provision  in  the  law  requiring  a 
parent  to  return  a  truant  child  to  school  within  five  days  of  the  notice 
served  by  the  attendance  officer.  It  frequently  happened  that  parents 
would  not  send  their  children  back  to  school  until  the  fifth  day; 
would  take  them  out  again  after  a  few  days ;  and  would  not  return 
them  until  notice  had  been  served  again  and  five  days  had  again 
elapsed,  repeating  the  subterfuge  throughout  the  harvest.  One  judge 
did  in  a  measure  curb  this  scheme  by  aUowing  only  five  days  of  grace 
in  all,  not  five  for  each  offense. 

So  far  as  the  law  itself  is  concerned,  such  changes  as  are  needed  to 
prevent  evasions  of  this  sort  should  be  made.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  also  that  a  larger  unit  of  administration,  in  which  the 
personal  element  does  not  play  so  large  a  part,  is  necessary  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  school  atteifdance  law  in  agricultural 
areas. 

Adapting  the  school  program  to  the  demands  of  the  local  crop  has 
also  been  advocated  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  problem,  and  in  a 
number  of  districts  in  Weld  and  Larimer  Counties  this  expedient  had 
been  adopted  to  permit  children  to  aid  their  parents  in  the  beet 
harvest  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  a  normal  amount  of  school- 
ing. Some  of  the  schools,  in  rural  districts  gave  a  "  beet  vacation  " 
during  the  harvest  season,  beginning  the  fall  term  earlier  than  the 
customary  September  1,  and  dismissing  the  entire  school  during  the 
vacation,  which  lasted  two  or  three,  and  occasionally  four,  weeks. 
In  three  of  the  largest  beet-sugar  centers  of  Weld  County,  each  hav- 
ing a  sugar  factory  and  a  large  settlement  of  resident  beet-field 
workers,  the  experiment  of  holding  an  extra  session  during  the  sum- 
mer had  been  tried,  with  the  understanding  that  those  who  had 
attended  the  summer  term  (which  was  not  obligatory)  could  be 
excused  in  the  fall  season  for  a  corresponding  period,  which  was  in 
one  town,  eight  weeks ;  in  another  seven ;  and  in  a  third,  six  weeks. 
This  plan  had  been  in  effect  three  years  in  one  Weld  County  town 
and  several  years  in  another,  so  that  in  those  towns  it  had  become 
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three-fifths  of  the  term.  In  other  words,  contract  laborers'  children 
attended  school  on  an  average  of  only  74  per  cent  of  the  term,  losing 
one-quarter  of  their  school  year,  while  the  tenants'  children  attended 
on  an  average  91.5  per  cent  of  the  term,  and  owners'  children  88.7 
per  cent,  these  two  groups  losing  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  school 
year.  As  the  average  school  term  in  the  schools  attended  by  these 
children  was  163  days,  exclusive  of  holidays,  the  contract  laborers' 
children  had  on  an  average  only  120  days  of  schooling  during  the  year. 

Table  XV. — Per  cent  of  attendance,  hp  economic  status  of  family  and  type  of 
school  attended;  resident  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  attending 
school:  Colorado  group. 


' 

Children  between  6  and  1ft  years  of  age  attending>8diool  speetfled  per 

cent  of  school  term. 

EooQomic  status  of  family  and 
type  of  school  attended. 

Total. 

Less  than  50. 

50  less  than  60. 

601enthan70. 

Number. 

Percent.! 

Niunber. 

Percent.' 

Number. 

Peroent.i 

Children  who  attended  neither 
summor  school  nor  beet-vaca- 
tion schooL 

S312 

S194 

55 

63 

381 
307 

48 
26 

103 

76 
11 
16 

27 

23 

3 

1 

8.7 

11.9 

5.5 

1.6 

19 

16 

3 

6.1 
8.2 
6.5 

86 
32 

1 
3 

12 
7 
1 
4 

13 
13 

ILS 

Laborer 

16.5 

Tenant  farmer 

L8 

4.8 

Farm  owner 

Children  who  attended  summer 
school:' 

5 
3 

L3 
LO 

3.1 

Laborer 

2lS 

Tenant  farmer 

Farm  owner 

2 

7 
6 

Children  who  attended   beet- 
vacation  school  * 

2 
2 

1.0 
2.6 

6.8 
7.9 

12.6 

.Laborer 

17.1 

Tenant  farmer 

Farm  owner 

1 

Cliildren  between  6  and  16 : 

rears  of  aro  attending  school  specified  per  oeot 
of  school  term. 

EoGQomic  status  of  family 
and  type  of  school  attended. 

70  less  than  80. 

80  less  than  90. 

90  less  than  100. 

100  and  over.* 

f 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Ntunr 
ber. 

Per 

cent.» 

25.0 
22.7 
34.5 
23.8 

24.9 
24.4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.» 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Children      who      attended 
neither  summer  school  nor 

beet- vacation  schooL 

Laborer 

54 

36 

12 

6 

25 

19 

4 

2 

27 

24 

3 

17.3 

18.6 

21.8 

9.5 

6.6 
6.2 

78 
44 
19 
15 

95 

75 

14 

6 

19 

16 

1 

2 

90 
39 
16 
35 

185 

153 

23 

9 

33 

13 

7 

13 

28.8 
20.1 
29.1 
5.^6 

48.6 
49.8 

7 
3 
1 
3 

50 

50 

6 

3 

2 
2 

2.3 
1.5 

Tfinant  fanner 

1.8 

Farm  owner 

4.8 

Children  who  attended  sum- 
mer school:'. 

15i.5 

laborer 

Tenant  farmer 

16.  S 

Farm  owner 

Children  who  attended  beet- 
vacation  scho<4  * 

26.2 
31.6 

18.4 
21.1 

32.0 

17.1 

1.9 

Laborer 

2.6 

Tenant  farmer 

Farm  owner 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

s  Includes  1  child  for  whom  per  cent  of  attendance  was  not  reported. 

>  Excludes  93  children  attending  summer  school  for  whom  the  number  of  days  attended  was  not  reported. 

4  Excludes  0  children  who  also  attended  summer  school.  These  were  classed  with  those  atteoding 
summer  school. 

•  See  p.  42.  Excludes  171  children  who  were  never  in  school,  13  who  had  left  school,  and  327  for  whom 
no  infonnatloo  in  regard  to  school  attendance  was  secured. 
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Schools  holding  a  summer  session  showed  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  percentage  of  total  attendance  for  the  year  over  schools  mak- 
ing no  provision  for  beet-field  work  or  those  which  closed  for  only 
a  brief  period  during  the  height  of  the  harvest.  In  the  families 
included  in  the  study,  474  children  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  for  increased  schooling.  Complete  attendance  records, 
however,  were  secured  for  only  381  children.  For  these  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  was  90  or  more  for  over  three-fifths  and  less 
than  80  for  only  11  per  cent.  A  number  of  children  who  had  not 
taken  their  full  allowance  of  days  out  in  the  fall  had  an  attendance 
record  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Only  4  per  cent  of  the  children 
going  to  summer  school,  in  contrast  to  the  33  and  23  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  children  having  only  the  regular  term,  or  a  regular  term 
which  allowed  a  "beet  vacation,"  had  received  not  more  than-  120 
days  of  schooling  during  the  year  preceding  the  inquiry.  Laborers' 
children  attending  summer  schools,  moreover,  had  attendance  rec- 
ords quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  beet  farmers'  children.  In  striking 
contrast,  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  many  of  the  laborers' 
children  who  had  not  attended  siunmer  schools,  as  compared  with 
farm  owners'  children  who  had  not  done  so,  had  been  in  school  less 
than  four-fifths  of  the  term. 

Retardation  of  children  in  the  families  visited. 

,  Irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  caus- 
ing slow  progress  in  school.  An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  children  in  the  families  visited  had  reached  the  grades 
regarded  as  normal  for  their  years  in  spite  of  the  handicap  which 
their  frequent  absences  imposed  or  to  what  extent  they  had  failed  to 
do  so  and  might  be  considered  retarded.  A  statement  of  the  age  and 
grade  of  each  child  was  secured  from  the  families. 

A  child  usually  enters  the  first  grade  when  he  is  6  years  of  age 
and  is  expected  to  advance  a  grade  each  year,  being  7  when  he  enters 
the  second  grade,  8  when  he  enters  the  third,  and  so  on.  In  deter- 
mining retardation,  however,  a  more  conservative  standard  has  been 
generally  adopted,  according  to  which  a  child  is  regarded  as  having 
made  "  normal "  progress  if  he  is  6  or  7  years  of  age  in  the  first  grade, 
7  or  8  in  the  second,  and  8  or  9  in  the  third ;  and  is  retarded  only  if  he 
is  8  years  of  age  or  older  when  he  enters  the  first  grade,  9  when  he 
enters  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Measured  by  even  this  standard,  approximately  three-fifths  of  the 
778  resident  children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  for  whom  records 
were  secured  were  retarded  in  school.*® 

*^Tlie  recordH  of  cblldrpn  lenn  than  8  yrara  of  age  were  excluded,  since,  according  to 
the  standard  adopted,  a  child  yoanger  than  8  is  not  considered  retarded. 
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per  cent,  respectively,  of  tenant  farmers'  and  farm  owners'  children. 
Even  those  laborers'  children  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  city 
schools  had  as  large  a  percentage  of  retardation  as  had  the  farm  own- 
ers' children  in  rural  schools.  The  social  background  of  the  Colo- 
rado beet-field  laborers'  children  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  farm  owners'  and  tenant  farmers'  children  who  work  in  the 
beet  fields,  the  chief  difference  among  the  economic  groups  affect- 
ing school  progress  being  the  less  regular  school  attendance  of  the 
laborers'  children. 

Tablb  XVIII. — Retardation,  hy  age  and  type  of  8ch/)ol  attended;  retident  chU- 
dren  hetween  8  and  16  years  of  age  in  heet-field  icorker^  famiUea:  Colorado 
group,  • 


Age  of  child  and  tyx)e  of  school  attended. 


Resident  diUdrsn  between  8 
and  16  yean  of  ace  whose 
school  attendanoe  was  re- 
ported. 


Total. 


Retarded. 


Number. 


rereent^ 


Total. 


8  years,  under  0.. 

9  years,  under  10. 

10  years,  under  11 . 

11  years,  under  12. 

12  years,  under  13. 

13  years,  under  U. 

14  years,  under  15. 

15  years,  under  10. 


778 

^ 

113 

130 

94 

118 

105 

84 

39 


Attended  adiools  having  neither  summer  siessions  nor  beet  vacation. 


8  years,  under  9.. 

9  years,  under  10. . 

10  years,  under  11. 

11  years,  under  12. 

12  years,  under  13. 

13  years,  under  14. 

14  years,  under  15. 

15  years,  under  10. 


Attended  schools  ha^ing  a  summer  session . 


8  years,  under  9 

9  years,  under  10. . . 

10  years,  under  11.. 

11  years,  under  12.. 

12  years,  under  13.. 

13  years,  under  14.. 

14  yean,  under  15.. 

15  years,  under  10. . , 


Attended  schools  having  a  beet  vacation , 


8  years,  under  9... 

9  years,  under  10.. 

10  years,  under  11. 

11  years,  under  12. 

12  years,  under  13. 

13  years,  under  14 . 

14  years,  under  15. 

15  years,  under  10. 


247 


43 
35 
42 
23 
38 
28 
26 
12 

439 


40 
65 
70 
58 
09 
67 
46 
24 


92 


16 
13 
14 
13 
11 
10 
12 
3 


464 


23 
44 
07 
59 
80 
81 
73 
38 


151 

12 
15 
34 
14 
29 
23 
23 
11 

248 


5 
22 
31 
34 
43 
51 
39 
34 


05 


5 
7 

12 

11 

9 

7 

11 

3 


80L6 


22.3 
38L9 
83.8 
0X8 
07.8 
77.1 
88.9 


OLl 


50.5 


33.8 
44.3 
58.0 

oa9 

70.1 


7a7 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  W 


No  retardation  figures  for  children  attending  rural  schools  are 
available  which  would  be  strictly  comparable  with  the  figures  secured 
for  the  children  in  the  present  study  who  attended  rural  schools. 
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The  summer  session  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a  time  to  prove 
whetlier  or  not  it  may  be  successful  as  an  expedient  permitting 
children  to  help  on  the  beet  crop  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  nonnal 
amount  of  schooling.  The  opinions  of  local  school  authorities  differ 
on  this  point.  Whether  or  not  the  summer  session  can  ultimately 
enable  the  "beeter's"  child  to  make  progress  in  school  comparable 
with  that  of  the  child  whose  school  session  is  not  interrupted  by  work 
in  the  beet  field  seems  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  how  carefully 
the  school  holding  the  summer  session  is  organized.  A  child,  to- 
gether with  other  children  who  expect  to  work  on  the  beet  harvest 
in  the  fall,  takes  in  the  summer  session  the  first  six  or  seven  weeks' 
work  of  the  regular  scIiodI  term.  He  then  enters  school  in  Septem- 
ber with  all  the  children,  for  he  does  not  need  to  stay  out  for  the 
beet-field  work  until  October.  Unless  he  is  to  repeat  the  work 
which  he  has  done  in  the  summer  session,  an  obvious  waste  of  time, 
he  must  be  put  in  a  special  class  and  there  given  the  same  instruc- 
tion that  the  nonworking  children  will  receive  while  he  is  out  for 
the  pulling  and  topping,  so  that  when  he  returns  to  school  he  may 
enter  the  class  with  them.  This  arrangement  requires  extra  teachers 
for  the  beet-field  workers,  thereby  increasing  greatly  the  cost  per 
pupil.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult,  according  to  some  local  school  offi- 
cials, to  secure  teachers  who  are  willing  to  work  during  the  summer 
and  take  a  vacation  in  October.  In  addition  to  administrative  diffi- 
culties, the  plan  has  other  drawbacks.  The  beet-field  worker  is 
separated  from  the  children  in  the  school  who  do  not  work  on  the 
beet  farms  for  fully  a  third  of  the  school  term.  Such  a  segregation 
emphasizes  social  and  economic  differences  between  tJie  children  of 
American  and  those  of  foreign  parentage  whose  isolation  is  great 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  who  are  particularly  in  need 
of  association  in  the  schools  with  children  from  English-speaking 
families  and  families  in  which  American  standards  prevail.  Finally, 
in  thus  adapting  the  school  session  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  claims  of  the  indus- 
try will  come  to  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  the  children. 

Even  though  the  sentiment  of  a  community  may  be  in  favor  of  the 
summer  school,  until  summer  sessions  are  actually  available  there 
rests  upon  the  community  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  pres- 
ent school  attendance  law  to  the  letter.  Lax  enforcement  is  costly 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  child.  Many  school  districts  fail 
to  get  the  returns  on  the  money  expended  for  educational  purposes 
because  absences  result  in  school  equipment  and  school  buildings  not 
being  used  to  their  full  capacity.  Thus,  in  the  school  year  1917-18, 
Colorado  virtually  lost  $3,036,765,  almost  a  third  of  its  entire  school 
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Table  XIX. — Comparison  of  school  attendance  of  children  ioorkinff  l»  heet  fMd» 
with  that  of  children  not  working  in  beet  fields  during  the  autumn  of  1920 
(up  to  November  Jo),  by  county;  pupils  in  schools  in  Weld,  Litrimer,  and 
Logan  counties,  Colo,^ 


County. 


Weld 

Larimer 

Logan » 


Total  num- 
ber of  chil> 

dren  report- 
ing days 

mesentand 

daysabsent. 


2,346 

1,338 

397 


Total 

possible 

days. 


110,898 
62,092 
19,837 


QiUdren  worUngin 
beet  Adds. 


Number 
reporting. 


444 

277 
156 


Possible 
days. 


21,30L6 

12,9ttL0 

7,75a0 


County. 


Weld... 
Larimer 
Logan.. 


Children  working  in  beet  fields. 


Days  present. 


Number. 


13,41&5 
9,220.5 
2,825.0 


Percent. 


63.3 
71.1 
36.5 


Days  absent. 


Number. 


7,783.0 
3,739.5 
4,925.0 


Percent 


36.7 
28.9 
63.6 


Days  absent  for 
beet  work. 


Number. 


6,613.6 
3,283.0 
4)  646b  6 


Percent 
oC  total 
absence. 


85.0 
87.8 
MLS 


Children  not  working  in  beet  fields. 

County. 

Number 
reporting. 

Possible 

days. 

Days  present. 

Days  absent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Wdd 

1,902 

1,061 

241 

89,696.5 
49,132.0 
12,187.0 

82,968.5 
46,067.5 
10,796.5 

92.5 
93.8 
88.6 

6,728.0 
3,064.6 
l,30a6 

7.6 

Larimer 

6.2 

Lotnui T - 

1L4 

AtfU^BU. 

1  Includes  the  pupils  from  30  schools  in  Weld,  18  in  Larimer,  and  7  in  Logan  County  for  whooc  school 
attendance  was  reported. 

In  the  30  rural  school  districts  in  Weld  County  which  returned 
questionnaires,  sufficiently  complete  attendance  records  were  fur- 
nished for  2,346  children  who  had  enrolled  up  to  November  16.** 
The  attendance  of  the  children  working  in  the  beet  fields,  as  Table 
XIX  shows,  was  strikingly  less  than  that  of  those  who  did  not  work. 
The  percentage  of  absence  for  the  former  was  five  times  as  great  as 
for  the  latter  group.  The  beet-field  workers  in  these  school  districts 
had  been  absent  from  school  from  1  to  40  daya  Up  to  November  15 
they  had  missed,  on  an  average,  17^  days  out  of  a  possible  45,  and  in 
9  districts  they  had  been  absent  more  often  than  they  had  been  pres- 
ent. Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  absence  of  beet-field  working  chil- 
dren in  these  schools  was  reported  as  due  to  work  in  the  beet  harvest, 
and  only  15  per  cent  had  resulted  from  miscellaneous  causes.    That 


"*  In  each  catio  in  which  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  completoness  or  accuracy  of  the 
attendance  record  the  attendance  was  counted  as  "  not  reported." 
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Table  XX. — Comparison  of  retardation  of  chUdren  working  in  heet  fields  with 
that  of  children  not  working  in  heet  fleldSy  by  county;  chUdren  between  8 
and  16  years  of  age  in  schools  in  Weld,  Larimer,  and  Ix^gan  Counties,  Colo. 


Childrm  1)etwnnn  8  anil  16  year^  of  age 

• 

Total. 

lletard^. 

Normal. 

Advanced. 

Employment  of  child, 
and  coanty. 

ToUl. 

1  year. 

2  years  and 
over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

21.7 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

obdjl 

Total 

3,122 

1,203 

38.5 

679 

524 

16.8 

1,714 

54.9 

203 

tLB 

Worked    in    beet 
fields 

1829 

12,293 

1,791 

534 
680 
603 

84.4 
29.2 
33.0 

238 
441 
353 

28.7 
19.2 
19.7 

298 
228 
250 

3\7 

0.9 

13.9 

286 
1,428 
1,055 

815 
82.3 
58.8 

8 
195 
136 

1.0 

Did  not  work  in 
beet  fields 

Weld 

&6 
7.6 

Worked    in    beet 
fields 

428 
1,368 
1,030 

245 
358 
476 

57.5 
26.2 
46.2 

101 
252 
255 

23.7 
1&4 
24.8 

144 
108 
221 

33.8 

7.7 

21.5 

175 
880 
510 

41.1 
813 
49.5 

8 

130 

42 

1  4 

Pid  not  work  in 
beet  fields 

liArimpf 

9.6 
4  1 

Worked    in    beet 
beet  fields 

Did  not  work  in 
beet  fields 

IjQBtai 

1280 

»750 

298 

202 
274 
124 

72.1 
38.5 
41.8 

95 

160 

71 

33.9 
21.3 
23.8 

107 

114 

53 

3&2 
15. 2 

17.8 

75 
435 
149 

28.8 
58.0 
50.0 

2 
40 
25 

a7 

5.3 
8L4 

Worked    in    beet 
fleldH 

123 
175 

87 
37 

7a7 

21.1 

42 
29 

34.1 
16.6 

45 

8 

36.8 
4.6 

36 
113 

29.3 
818 

25 

Did  not  work  in 
beet  fields 

113 

1  Includes  1  child  for  whom  grade  was  not  reported. 

The  beet-field  workers  of  every  age,^®  as  Table  XXI  sliows,  were 
more  retarded  than  the  children  who  did  not  work  on  the  beet 
crop.  From  one  and  a  third  times  to  considerably  more  than  twice 
as  many  workers  as  nonworkers  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
were  over  age  for  their  grades. 

■*  It  is  not  practicable  to  compare  the  retardation  for  workers  and  nonworkeni  of  all 
ages  between  8  and  16  years,  since  the  proportion  of  older  children  (amon^  whom  re- 
tardation is  invariably  greater  than  amonj;  the  younprer)  Ir  Iarg<'r  In  the  workers'  group. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparlBona  between  workers  in  the  different  counties  and  nonworkers 
in  the  different  counties,  however,  the  totals  for  retarded,  normal,  and  advanced  children, 
classified  by  counties  and  according  to  whether  or  not  they  worked,  are  given  in  Table 
XX.  It  sliould  lie  noted  that  the  totals  for  the  different  counties,  including  both  workers 
and  nonworkers,  are  not  comparable,  since  the  proportion  of  workers  is  different  in  each 
county. 
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over  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet  their  wives  were 
obliged  to  help  in  the  beet  fields,  but  for  the  most  part  field  work 
for  women  was  regarded  in  Colorado  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the 
542  families  studied  were  454  mothers  who  were  beet-field  workers. 
Tlie  proportion  of  working  mothers  is  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  families  were  included  in  the  study  be- 
cause the  mother  worked.  By  excluding  families  in  which  the 
mother  but  no  children  worked,  the  bias  caused  by  the  method  of 
selection  is  corrected.  Considering,  therefore,  only  mothers  in  fami- 
lies in  which  children  also  worked  in  the  beet  fields,  a  total  of  464 
families,  395  mothers  (85  per  cent)  worked  on  the  beet  crop.  It 
would  appear  from  the  families  studied  that  laborers'  and  tenants' 
wives  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  work  in  the  beet  fields  than  the 
wives  of  men  owning  their  farms,  inasmuch  as  only  77  per  cent  of  the 
latter  as  compared  with  86  per  cent  of  the  former  had  done  so,  but 
the  difference  is  not  striking.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  that  the  Colorado  farmer  caring  for  his  own  beets 
lias  in  most  cases  the  same  background  and  traditions  as  the  con- 
tract laborer.  Rather  more  marked  are  differences  of  practice  in 
regard  to  field  work  for  women  among  the  different  nationalities. 
For  example,  excluding  families  in  which  only  the  mother  and  not 
the  children  worked,  9  out  of  10  of  the  Russian-German  and  German 
mothers  were  beet-field  workers,  whereas  among  native  families — 
even  though  most  of  them  were  of  foreign  extraction — 7  women  out 
of  10,  and  among  Mexicans  born  in  Mexico.  6  out  of  10,  had  worked 
in  the  beet  fields. 

Many  of  these  women  had  worked  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  beet 
fields.  The  average  number  of  seasons  was  about  eight.  The  avei> 
age  for  laborers'  w^ves  was  not  quite  so  high  as  for  the  women  in 
the  farm-renting  or  farm-owning  families — approximately  only 
seven  seasons  instead  of  nine  or  nine  and  a  half.  Farmers  whose 
families  take  care  of  their  own  beet  crop  are  usually  those  who  have 
been  the  most  ambitious  and  successful  laborers,  and  those  whose 
wives  and  children  have  worked  hard  for  many  years. 

During  the  years  when  the  mothers  are  bearing  children  they  spend 
weeks  at  hard  manual  labor,  working  in  some  instances  up  to  the 
ver>'  day  of  confinement.  Sonic  of  them  laughed  at  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  quit  work  during  pregnancy.  One  mother  remarked 
that  "  Annie  was  almost  born  in  the  beet  field."  and  another  "  topped 
until  6  a.  m.,  and  Lucy  was  born  at  7  a.  m." 

Many  of  them  complained  that  the  work  was  very  hard  and  that 
they  suffered  from  backaches  and  sore  or  stiff  muscles.  One  young 
woman  who  had  been  a  beet-field  worker  for  13  years  said  that  dur- 
ing topping  she  could  not  "sleep  nights  because  her  hands  and  arms 
hurt  so."    Another  mother  was  "  used  up  from  beets."    She  was  only 
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Table  XXII. — Daily  hour^  thinning  and  blocking  hy  economic  9tatu»  of  family; 

motJiera  working  in  beet  fields:  Colorado  group. 


Dmfly  hoars  thinning  and  blocking. 


Total. 


Did  not  work  blocking  and  thinning. 
Worked  blocking  and  thinning 

Less  than  4  hours 

4  hours,  less  than  5 

6  hours,  less  than  6 

6  hours,  less  than  7 

7  hours,  less  than  8 

8  hours,  less  than  9 

9  hours,  less  than  10 

10  hours,  less  than  11 

11  hours,  less  than  12 

12  hours,  less  than  13 

13  hours, less  than  14 

14  hours,  and  over 

Not  repeated  and  irregular 


Mothers  working  In  beet  flelda. 


Total. 


Number. 


454 


47 

407 

3 

2 

11 

24 

34 

64 

80 

84 

61 

27 

9 

6 

12 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 

.7 

.6 

2.7 

6.9 

8.0 

18.3 

19.6 

20.6 

15.0 

6.6 

2.2 

11.5 

2.9 


Economic  status  of  family. 


Laborer. 


Number. 


352 


39 

313 

2 

1 

3 

14 

27 

39 

64 

62 

52 

27 

9 

6 

8 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 

.6 

.8 

LO 

4.6 

8.6 

12.6 

20.4 

19.8 

16.6 

8.6 

2.9 

1.6 

2.6 


Tenant  fisrmer. 


Number. 


61 


3 

68 

1 


6 
6 
4 

10 

10 

12 

6 


1 
3 


Percent 

dlstri- 

butioa. 


100.0 
L7 


10.3 
10.3 

6.9 
17.2 
17.2 
20.7 

8.6 


L7 

5.2 


Fvm 


41 
6 


4 


1  Per  cent  distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

Half  the  mothers  who  did  blocking  and  thinning  spent  four  weeks 
or  more  at  it.  The  largest  group,  comprising  155,  or  not  quite  two- 
fifths  of  those  who  worked  at  the  process,  worked  between  four  and 
five  weeks;  the  next  largest  number,  122,  or  three-tenths,  worked 
between  three  and  four  weeks.  But  little  diflference  appeared  in  the 
length  of  time  worked  at  the  process  by  wives  of  contract  laborers 
and  wives  of  beet  growers. 

Somewhat  fewer  mothers  than  did  blocking  and  thinning — ^though 
still  close  to  90  per  cent  of  those  who  worked — did  hoeing.  In  this 
operation  8  to  10  hours  was  the  working  day  for  considerably  more 
than  half  the  women  in  every  group,  as  Table  XXIII  shows ;  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  women,  chiefly  the  wives  of  contract  laborers,  had 
worked  11  hours  or  more  a  day. 
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in  the  fields  she  had  found  her  baby,  whom  she  left  in  the  care  of  a 
neighbor's  child,  cold  and  unfed;  at  the  end  of  3  weeks  it  had  fallen 
ill  and  died.  Another  mother  said  that  her  baby  1  year  old  had 
died  through  lack  of  care  and  cold  while  she  was  working  at  pulling 
and  topping  in  the  season  of  1920,  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  head 
physician  of  the  county  hospital.  > 

When  children  just  old  enough  to  run  about  were  taken  to  the 
fields,  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  the  irrigation  ditches  offered 
a  special  source  of  danger.  In  each  of  2  families  a  child  under  8 
years  of  age  had  been  drowned  in  an  irrigation  ditch. 

FAMILY  EARNINGS. 

Rate  of  pay  and  earnings  from  beet  contracts. 

Laborers  are  engaged  either  by  the  sugar  company  or  directly  by 
the  farmer  whose  beet  crop  they  are  to  handle.  The  resident  families 
in  Colorado  usually  make  their  working  agreements  directly  with  the 
farmers.  Most  of  them  have  lived  in  the  locality  a  number  of  years 
and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  conditions  ))ertaining  to  the 
handwork.  Many  families  return  to  the  same  farm  to  work  year  after 
year.  They  know  the  farms,  their  locations  and  the  conditions  of 
work,  the  rates  paid,  and,  in  short,  are  in  a  position  to  make  their  own 
bargains.  Of  348  resident  laborers'  families  included  in  the  present 
study  only  21  reported  that  they  had  secured  employment  through  the 
sugar  company  whereas  318  had  made  their  agi'eement  directly  with 
the  fanner.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the  migratory  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  engaged  by  sugar-company  agents,  who  apportioned 
them  among  the  growers,  the  company  paying  their  railroad  fare  to 
the  beet  fields.  Forty-three  of  the  70  nonresident  families  studied 
had  been  engaged  by  the  sugar  company  and  only  19  had  made  their 
own  agreements  with  the  fanners.*' 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  with  the  gi'ower,  which 
in  many  cases  is  only  an  oral  one,  the  laborer  undertakes  the  hand- 
work on  a  specified  number  of  acres  at  a  specified  rate  per  acre  for 
each  process,  while  the  grower  in  addition  to  the  money  payment 
agrees  to  furnish  living  accommodations,  water,  and  transportation 
between  the  railroad  station  and  tlie  farm.  Over  half  the  families 
covered  in  the  study  had  signed  no  contract.  This  group  included 
well  over  one-third  even  of  the  laborers  whose  agreement  was  made 
with  the  sugar  company  and  three-sevenths  of  the  migratory  laborers. 
The  terms  as  stated  in  the  printed  contracts  drawn  up  by  the  sugar 
companies  nevertheless  formed  the  basis  of  all  agreements. 

**Two  families  were  engaged  through  friendn.  two  through  an  rmploymrnt  office,  and 
two  through  other  beet  worlcers,  oDe  through  a  contractor,  and  one  did  not  report  the 
method  of  engagement. 
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c-eif-ed  between  $1,000  and  $1,200  for  their  work  on  the  beet  crop,  the 
comhination  of  workers  most  often  found  being  again  2  adults  and 
2  children,  though  there  wete  2  families  where  1  adult  and  2  children 
had  brought  in  this  amount,  and  others  where  there  had  been  7  work- 
era  One-third  earned  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  including  34  famitiea 
where  there  were  but  2  adult  woriters  (that  is,  workers  over  16  years 
of  age),  and  2  families  with  but  1  adult.  The  number  of  chUdreu 
in  a  family  varied  from  1  to  6.  Ten  fumilies,  or  3  per  cent,  earned 
from  $2,000  to  $2,600,  and  there  were  in  these  families  71  wortere, 
37  of  whom  were  children. 

According  to  the  a\-erage  acreage  cared  for  per  child  as  found  in 
the  present  study,  the  value  of  a  child's  work  on  the  beet  crop  aver- 
aged approximately  $200  if  he  worked  in  all  the  processes.*' 


For  the  length  of  time  actually  worked,  the  handwork  on  the  beet 
crop  appears  to  bring  in  fairly  high  returns,  though  the  method  of 
delaying  payment  until  after  a  process  is  completed  makes  it  diffi- 
cult, |>er)iaps.  for  the  laborers  to  spend  their  money  to  the  best 
advantiige.**  The  income  from  the  work  is  further  augmented  for 
migratory  families,  if  not  for  those  resident  within  a  few  miles  of 

«Sm  p.  38. 

•■Two  bundrm  and  fart;-one.  or  BlmOHt  thrpe-flflbB  of  llii>  labarere'  famlllM,  liousht 
tlieir  sapplJes  enllrely  on  i-redlt :  110  on  credit  and  csHh  botb :  and  only  SB,  tbat  Is, 
about  Dtie-KeTcnth,  bad  wholly  caab  dnllngi.  Ultntttrj  families  foond  It  dlBlenlt  to 
ubtaiD  iTOdlt.  In  Miav  cbm-k  tbe  tarraiT  would  putablliih  cr«lit  wlUi  the  «(arekeeper  up 
to  ■  llird  noxnitit.  If  Ibe  laborerf  bad  do  caib  to  pa; ;  12  inch  cawi  were  reportfd,  and  tn 
9  of  tbem  the  tanoer  bImMHf  paid  the  bllla,  deductlnic  the  amount  from  tbo  bget-BpId 
laboror'B  paj',  a  practice  wbk-b  b  abrloualj'  oubjcct  to  certain  abaiii-H. 
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A  few  fathers,  after  the  thinning  and  blocking  had  been  (Kxnpleted, 
left  the  hoeing  to  be  done  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  by  the  mother 
and  children,  and  engaged  in  other  work  until  the  beet  harvest. 
Others  worked  during  the  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  which 
elapsed  between  the  completion  of  hoeing  and  the  beginning  of 
pulling  and  topping.  Grain  was  being  harvested  at  this  time,  and 
employment  as  a  harvest  hand  was  easy  to  obtain.  Farm  work,  in- 
cluding harvesting,  gave  employment  to  228,  or  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  fathers  who  had  had  some  summer  occupation  in  addition  to 
the  work  in  the  beet  fields.  Less  than  one-sizth  of  those  who  reported 
their  earnings  had  made  $250  or  more,  several  as  much  as  $500 ;  but 
almost  half  had  earned  less,  than  $100. 

Between-seasons  emploj^ment  for  the  resident  laborers  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Eiglity-six,  or  almost  one-fourth,  of  the  fathers 
in  these  families  did  no  work  beyond  an  odd  job  or  two,  perhai^s, 
from  the  end  of  one  beet  season  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and 
another  fifth  had  worked  less  than  six  weeks  in  addition  to  beet- 
crop  work.  How  much  of  this  was  due  to  inability  to  find  work  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  was  not  easy  to  secure  winter  work  in  the 
beet-growing  districts.  "  Everybody  tries  to  get  work  in  the  sugar 
factory,"  said  a  number  of  fathers,  "and  the  man  who  gets  work 
there  is  lucky.  There  ar©  so  many  men  after  the  jobs,  and  there  is 
almost  nothing  else  to  do."  Stock  raising  had  been  advocated  as 
a  means  of  providing  winter  employment  for  farm  hands  and  in 
some  localities  gave  work  to  a  few  men.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  current  report  and  to  statements  of  the  families  them- 
selves, a  number  of  the  men  made  no  effort  to  find  regular  work 
during  the  winter.  They  remained  idle  for  six  months,  supported 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  labor  of  wife  and  children  during 
the  other  six.  In  many  cases  they  were  thus  enabled  not  only  to  take 
their  ease  for  half  the  year  but  also  to  put  money  in  the  bank. 

The  migratory  laborers  made  more  of  a  business  of  winter  em- 
ployment than  did  the  resident  workers.  They  were  largely  Mexi- 
cans, who,  lacking  the  thrift  of  the  Bussian-Germans,  rarely  saved 
enough  from  the  summer  to  last  through  the  winter.  Only  six  re- 
ported that  they  did  no  work  in  the  winter.  The  majority  were 
laborers  in  factories  or  mines  or  on  railroads. 

Of  the  228  fathei*s,  including  both  resident  and  migratory  laborers, 
who  had  worked  during  the  winter  preceding  the  inquiry  and  who 
reported  the  amount  which  they  had  earned,  142,  or  more  than  three- 
fifths,  had  made  less  than  $300  at  their  winter  employment,  covering 
a  period  of  approximately  six  months  from  December  1  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  work  in  the  beet  fields.  Only  1  in  10  had* 
made  as  much  as  $600. 
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districts  has  probably  reached  a  higher  stage  of  development  than 
the  average.  About  44  per  cent  were  lodged  in  fairly  new,  little  one- 
and  two-room  houses,  usually  in  fair  and  often  in  good  condition, 
reflecting  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  the 
better  class  of  laborers  will  not  stay  in  the  tumble-down  shanties 
that  used  to  be  considered  good  enough  for  the  "  beeters.**  But  over 
half  the  378  families  whose  living  quarters  were  furnished  by  the 
farmer  occupied  buildings  which  deserved  the  name  "  beet  shack,"  by 
which  they  were  generally  known.  A  typical  one  is  shown  in  the 
upper  illustration.  Tlie  shack  was  built  of  tar  paper,  or  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  or  was  a  roughly  boarded  shanty  with,  in  some 
cases,  only  one  window  and  one  door.  Sometimes  it  was  only  a  cara- 
van wagon,  which,  hung  from  end  to  end  with  pots,  pans,  washtubs, 
and  clothes,  was  moved  about  from  field  to  field  as  the  work  re- 
(juired.  The  tenants  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
farmer  for  the  comfort  and  even  the  cleanliness  of  their  quarters. 
Many  families  complained  of  bedbugs  and  other  vermin  left  by  pre- 
vious tenants.  Well  over  a  third  of  the  143  shacks  for  which  a  report 
as  to  the  condition  of  repair  was  secured  were  found  to  be  in  bad 
(rondition  and  not  weatherproof.  Leaking  roofs,  broken  windows, 
and  general  dilapidation  prevailed.  Sometimes  the  farmer  would 
"  mend  "  a  badly  leaking  roof  by  throwing  an  old  piece  of  canvas 
over  the  worst  part  of  it.  One  mother,  who  at  the  time  of  the  agent's 
visit  was  scouring  her  kitchen  and  painting  it  because  it  was  "  full 
of  bedbugs  when  we  came,"  said  that  the  previous  year  her  shanty 
liad  l)een  so  bad  that  during  a  snowstorm  she  had  to  "crawl  under 
the  table  "  with  her  child,  and  "  all  the  food  in  the  house  got  wet." 
One  family  declared  that  their  house  was  "  nothing  but  a  dog  house.*' 
Another  described  theii's  as  "  not  fit  for  chickens  to  live  in."  Rain  and 
snow  came  in  and  there  were  holes  in  the  floor  through  which  snakes, 
it  was  said,  had  several  times  come  up  into  the  room  and  had  been 
found  crawling  around  the  floor.  In  one  case,  typical  of  many,  rough 
unmatched  boards  with  wide  cracks  between,  one  window  frame  with 
no  glass,  and  one  door,  inclosed  a  small,  square  room  which  had  no 
furniture  except  a  bed,  a  stove,  two  boxes,  and  a  trunk.  A  few  rods 
away  stood  a  new  poultry  house,  dapboarded  and  shingled,  the  win- 
dows of  which  had  not  a  single  pane  missing. 

Even  when  in  good  condition,  the  shacks,  thin-walled,  without 
shade,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  means  of  securing  proper  ventila- 
tion, were  in  summer  exceedingly  hot;  when  the  chill  nights  and 
mornings  of  October  and  November  came — and  some  families  con- 
tinued to  occupy  them  even  further  into  the  winter — they  were 
practically  imj)ossible  to  heat.  The  season  of  1920  was  very  favor- 
able, as  far  as  weather  was  concenied,  yet  snow  fell  before  the  beets 
were  ////  h/irvefited  and  mornings  when  the  temperature  was  well 
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Water  supply. 

As  most  of  the  beet  farms  in  Weld  nnd  Liirimcr  Counties  lie  io 
irripfated  lands  to  which  water  is  brought  from  some  distHn<-e.  in 
many  cases  the  supply  of  drinking  wator  hail  to  lie  hauled  from  the 
nearest  town,  distances  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  fi  or  7  miles. 
Over  half  the  contract  laborer's  families  reiwrted  the  use  of  water 
stoi-ed  in  cisterns,  which  were  sometimes  very  dirty.  Complaints  of 
the  water  weru  frequently  made.  "  They  brinfr  you  water  one©  in  six 
weeks,"  said  one  father,  "  and  dump  it  into  that  cistern.  AVhen  it's 
warm  it  gets  stale;  and  if  you  drink  it.  you  get  sick,"  Apart  fi-om 
the  question  of  its  being  unpalatable  or  impure,  water  which  must 
be  brought  from  a  distance  is  not  likely  to  be  plentiful.  Ascantwater 
supply  increases  the  work  of  the  housewife  inul  is  bound  to  result  in 
lower  standanls  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  family. 

.One-fifth  of  the  laborers  hud  the  use  of  a  drilled  well.  Seven  per 
cent  i-eported  using  a  dug  well,  which,  if  not  carefully  protected,  is 
liable  to  j)ollution  from  surface  water.  Two  families  reported  the  use 
of  the  irrigation-ditch  water  for  all  purposes,  though  commonly  it 
was  used  only  for  washing.  One  of  these  fiiniilies  had  formerly  used 
the  farmer's  well,  as  was  usually  done  when  the  shark  was  near  the 
farm  house,  but  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  so  disagreeable  when 
they  went  for  water,  the  father  said,  that  the  family  preferred  to  use 
the  watei'  from  the  ditch.  This  water  had,  of  coursi'.  drained  land 
which  was  polluted  by  the  refuse  from  bams  and  privies.     One  of 
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Nationality,  age,  and  sex  of  children  examined. 

Table  XXIX  presents  the  father's  nationality  for  the  entire  group 
studied — a  total  of  1,022  children,  of  whom  838  (82  per  cent)  were 
of  foreign  white  origin,  723  (86  per  cent)  l)eing  Kussian-Cxerman. 
'One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (17.3  per  cent)  were  native  whitfe. 

Table  XXIX. — Natioiuilifif  of  father,  ty  seJt  of  child;  children  given  phyaical 

examination:  Colorado  ffrrtup. 


Nal  ionalif  v  of  father. 

Children  glTOi  pbysieal 
examination. 

Total. 

Boy». 

Girts. 

Total 

1,022 

582 

460 

Native  white 

177 
838 

733 

51 

17 

16 

31 

1 

2 

4 

99 
461 
384 

86 

12 
12 
18 

1 
1 

78 

Fnrei£n-boni  whltfl 

377 

Rtisslan-Gi^riTiaD 

339 

Mexican 

Swedish 

Gonnan 

Other 

16 
5 

4 
13 

Indiao 

Japanese 

Not  rcportefi 

i 

4 

The  ape  of  tlie  chihh'eii  in  the  proup  studied  is  given  in  Table 
XXX  and  their  maturity  in  Table  XXXI. 

Table  XXX. — Ape,    hy  aex;  children,  yivvn    phyitioal  examination:  Colorado 

group. 


Total. 


43rears, 
5  years, 
rt  years, 

7  years, 

8  years, 

9  years, 

10  years 

1 1  years 

12  years 
i;{  yoars 
14  years 
1.)  years 

16  years 

17  years 


under  5... 
under  6... 
undejr7... 
under  8... 
under  0... 
under  10. . 
,  under  11. 
,  under  12. 
,  under  13. 
,  under  14. 
,  under  1.''. 
,  under  hs. 
,  under  17. 
,  under  IS. 


Ape. 


Children  fdven  physical 
examination. 
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Table  XXXII. — Physical  defect  or  disease,  hu  sex  of  ohUd;  chitdren  given 

physical  examination:  Colorado  group. 


Ghildren  given  physical  ftTanilTiafJon. 

Physical  defect  or  disease.       ^ 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girts. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Ntun- 
ber.i 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

1,022 

loao 

562 

100.0 

460 

100.0 

Without  defect  or  disease 

5 
1,017 

ISO 

34 
11 
8 
9 
5 
3 
7 

208 

98 

49 

10 

15 

6 

8 

6 

2 

3 

2 

43 

624 
44 

20 
19 

357 
494 
437 
12 
293 
132 

964 
35 

16 

8 

6 

5 
3 

676 

58 

221 

5 

111 

IR 

.5 
99.5 

14.7 

3.3 
LI 
.8 
.9 
.5 
.3 
.7 

2a4 

9.6 

4.8 

LO 

L5 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.2 

4.2 

6L1 
4.3 
2.0 
1.9 

31.9 
48.3 
42.8 
L2 
28.7 
12.9 

94.3 
3.4 

L6 

.8 

.6 

.5 
.3 

66.1 

5.7 

2L6 

.5 

10.8 

l.S 

1 
561 

74 

30 
7 
3 

5 
3 

1 
6 

94 

61 

33 

7 

11 

1 

6 

4 

.3 
99.8 

13.2 

8.6 
L2 
.4 
.9 
.6 
.3 
LI 

16.7 

ia9 

5.7 
L3 
2.0 

.2 
LI 

.7 

4 

456 

76 

14 

4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 

114 
37 
17 
3 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

.g 

With  defect  or  disease 

99.1 

General- 
Poor  or  very  poor  nutrition  * 

16.5 

Skin- 
Scabies 

3l0 

Pediculosis  capitis 

.9 

Acme 

L3 

Eczema 

.9 

Herpes 

.4 

Impetigo 

.4 

Xeroderma-  x 

.2 

Eyes- 
Vision  defective 

2L8 

Eye  diseases 

8L0 

Injected  eveball  due  to  dust 

3.7 

Conjunctivitis  (palpebral) 

.7 

Con  unctivitis  (acute  ocular) 

.9 

Trachoma 

Blepharitis 

Strabismus 

Ptosis 

LI 
.4 
.4 
.4 

Corneal  opacities ...                     .      ,  . 

1 
2 

24 

348 
32 
17 
14 

237 
84 

236 
11 

152 
73 

548 
o 

10 
3 
2 

2 

1 

386 

47 

113 

1 

75 

12 

.3 
.4 

4.3 

6L9 
5.7 
3.0 
2.5 

42.2 
14.9 
42.0 
2.0 
27.0 
13.0 

97.5 
.4 

L8 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.2 

68.7 
4.6 

2ai 

.2 

13.3 

2.1 

.4 

Stye 

Ears— 

Hearing  defective 

19 

276 

12 

3 

5 

120 
410 
201 
1 
141 
50 

416 
33 

6 

5 

4 

3 
3 

290 

11 

108 

4 

36 
6 

4.1 

Mouth- 
Decayed  teeth 

60.0 

Malocclu^on 

2.6 

Gingivitis 

.7 

HiK  i-ft**ch  palate 

LI 

Nasopharynx- 
Mouth  brcathine 

26.1 

Nasal  obstruction 

89:1 

Defective  tonsils 

43.7 

Enlanred  onl  v 

,3 

KnlaTRed  ^nn  dtsoase'i ... 

30l7 

Diseased  only 

12.8 

Glands— 

Hvpertrophied 

9a4 

Ofiitpr  (j;imple)-r-, .'      .   X 

7.2 

Respiratory  system— 

Re?ip<nitory  diseases 

L3 

Circulatory  system- 
Heart  disease 

LI 

Abdomen- 
Hernia  (umbilical) 

.9 

Ner\'ou3  system- 
Chorea 

.7 

Tic 

.4 

Orthopedic- 
Winged  scapulae 

63.0 

Other  functional  malpositions  affecting  the 
spine  and  shoulders 

2.4 

Flat  foot 

23.5 

Other  malpositions  of  the  ankles 

.9 

Asymmetry  of  sternum,  ribs  and  skull  (result- 
ing from  rickets  or  nasophary  ngeal  obstnio- 
t  ion ) 

7.8 

Other  defects  (resulting  from  trauma,  organic 
diseases,  other  than  rickets  or  congenital 
mnlformMinins) 

1.3 

^  Includes  Grades  III  and  IV  (the  Dunfermline  scale). 
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Table  XXXIV. — Average  toeight  for  heiffht,  by  sex;  children  given  phywical  ex- 
amination: Colorado  group. 


■ 

Boys. 

Gills. 

Height 
(inches). 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Height 
(inoliM). 

Nam- 
ber. 

Average 

weight 

(ponDdA). 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Num- 
ber. 

Aveiage 

weight 
(pounds). 

40 

1 

2 

8 

11 

9 

21 

28 

22 

27 

25 

87 

30 

32 

49 

41 

35.75 
40.53 
41.28 
43.27 
42.87 
46.98 
47.81 
51.85 
68.95 
56.68 
57.71 
6a  80 
62.90 
66.69 
67.83 

2 
5 
6 
16 
10 
17 
28 
20 
30 
39 
24 
31 
28 
26 
18 

•       39.19 
37.93 
38.65 
40.95 
42.53 
43.49 
46.27 
49.46 
50.67 
52.43 
57.43 
58.65 
60.67 
64.89 
67.32 

55 

43 

35 

20 

2? 

23 

20 

13 

9 

1 

8 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

71.74 

76.73 

81.40 

86.11 

88.02 

93.93 

92.66 

98.85 

106.56 

100.93 

120.00 

125.19 

122.38 

130.50 

141.41 

10 
22 
21 
16 
20 
27 
21 
10 
4 

't 

71.  W 

41 

56 

75.50 

42 

57 

79.96 

48 

58 

86.05 

44 

59 

88L15 

45 

60 

90.60 

46 

61 

08w96 

47 

62 

102.40 

48 

63 

iiao6 

40 

64 

106.00 

fiO 

65 

14L54 

51 

66 

.12 

67 

53 

68 

54 

71 

Hating  the  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  Dunfermline  scale  for  estimat- 
ing nutrition/®  150  cases  of  malnutrition  among  1,022  children  "Wfere 
found — a  percentage  of  14.7  (Grades  III  and  IV,  Table  XXXV). 

Orthopedic  defects, — A  high  percentage  of  orthopedic  defects  was 
found  among  the  children  examined.  A  total  of  676  cases  of  winged 
scapulae  were  found  among  the  1,022  children,  66.1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  group  having  this  defect;  hence  2  children  in  3  were  tax- 
ing the  muscles  of  an  undeveloped  shoulder  girdle  in  this  period  of 
their  growth.  In  normal  development  the  scapulae  swing  round 
on  the  back  and  lie  flat  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  chest,  but  when  the 
shoulder  blades  lie  obliquely  on  the  sides  of  the  chest,  protruding 
behind,  the  weight  of  the  arms  and  the  entire  shoulder  girdle  is 
thrust  too  far  forward,  and  marled  deformity  results.  The  back  is 
high  and  bowed  over,  the  chest  is  dragged  downward,  and  free  action 
in  breathing  is  interfered  with.  This  liigh  percentage  of  winged 
scapulae  suggests  that  the  steady  stooping  in  the  kneeling  and 
crouching  position  which  blocking  and  thinning  necessitate  and  the 
intermittent  stooping  to  handle  and  lift  the  very  considerable  weights 
involved  in  the  harvest  has  an  effect  on  the  outline  and  posture  of 
the  growing  child's  body. 

■oThe  DuDfenxiliD(>  mrale  distingulshefl  four  groups,  as  follown:  Grade  I,  "Excellent** 
means  the  nutrition  of  a  liealthy  child.  Grade  II,  Children  wIioko  nutrition  fftlla  JURt 
ehort  of  thin  standard  are  "good."  Grade  III.  Children  "requiring  Huperylfdon '*  arp 
on  the  border  line  of  KeriouK  impairment  Grade  IV,  Children  "  requiring  medical  treat- 
ment "  are  those  whose  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired. 
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Children  having  diseased  tonsils  or. tonsils  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
be  obstructive,  numbered  437  (42.8  per  cent)  and  367  children  (34.9 
per  cent)  were  mouth  breathers.  There  is  a  possible  association 
of  cause  and  effect  between  overcrowded  living  conditions ;  "*  expos- 
ure during  the  harvest  to  dampness,  soaking  the  workers  from  the 
knees  down;  ^^  and  the  large  percentage  of  nasopharyngeal  disorders. 
Free  nasal  respiration  is  requisite  for  normal  physical  development 
in  childhood,  and  the  unobstructed  use  of  the  air  channels  should 
be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  proper  kind  of  diet. 

The  eyes. — Beet  harvesting  is  a  dusty  occupation;  moreover,  the 
farmers'  wagons  cut  up  roads  on  their  way  to  the  dumps  with  the 
beets,  so  that  the  children  travel  to  school  through  clouds  of  irri- 
tating dust.  The  49  cases  of  subacute  and  chronic  vascular  injection, 
a  sort  of  inactive  "  pink  eye,"  may  be  an  occupational  disorder,  the 
result  of  abnormal  exposure  to  clouds  of  dust. 

There  were  208  cases  of  defective  vision,  as  classified  in  Table 
XXXII,  a  percentage  of  20.4. 

Tests  of  vision  indicate,  of  course,  the  visual  acuity  of  the  child  at 
the  time  of  the  test.  Normal  visual  acuity  may,  however,  be  accom- 
panied by  eyestrain  as  the  child  may  strain  his  eyes  in  order  to  see 
clearly  for  the  purposes  of  the  test. 

Healing. — Hearing  defects  were  likewise  high  in  the  Colorado 
childi*en,  a  result  to  be  expected  wherever  infections  and  defects  of 
the  nasopharynx  are  neglected.  There  were  43  cases  of  defective 
hearing  (4.2  per  cent). 

Diseases  of  the  skin. — The  bodies  and  clothing  of  children  exam- 
ined were  in  general  notably  clean.  The  presence  of  34  cases  of 
scabies  in  several  schools  where  special  attention  had  not  been  di- 
rected to  the  contagion  and  the  treatment  essential  to  its  cure,  is 
responsible  for  the  high  percentage  of  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Sviallpox  vaccination. — Smallpox  protection  in  rural  districts  is 
frequently  low.  Only  325  of  the  1,022  children  bore  the  evidence  of 
a  successful  vaccination  against  smallpox,  and  the  protected  children 
were  in  general  either  foreign-born  children  who  had  been  vaccinated 
as  a  quarantine  requirement,  or  children  recently  vaccinated  in  a 
district  where  smallpox  had  been  prevalent,  or  children  who  had 
moved  into  the  country  from  a  community  where  there  was  lietter 
law  enforcement. 


«  Se©  pp.  67-e8. 
**  See  p.  31. 
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sons  outside  family  groups  brought  into  the  entire  State  for  the 
work«in  1920  and  few  or  no  resident  single  men  engaged  for  the  work 
in  the  beet  fields.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  laborers  brought  into 
the  State  for  the  work  are  brought  in  by  the  sugar  companies,  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent  of  the  beet  acreage  in  the  State  was  prob- 
ably taken  care  of  by  family  groups. 

In  order  to  locate  families  in  which  either  a  child  under  16  or  the 
mother  of  a  child  under  6  years  of  age  had  worked  in  the  beet  fields 
at  least  one  week  during  the  season  of  1920,  lists  of  the  beet-field 
laborers  and  of  the  farmers  doing  their  own  handwork  were  secured 
from  the  sugar  company's  agent  in  each  section.  As  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  families,  both  those  of  farmers  and  those  of  laborers, 
were  visited. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OP  FAMILIES. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  beet  growers  in  Michigan  do 
their  own  handwork.  Usually  the  average  acreage  planted  in  sugar 
beets  is  small.®"  Even  on  farms  where  beets  are  planted  as  one  of  the 
regular  farm  crops,  the  average  number  of  acres  in  beets  was  said 
by  factory  managers  to  be  only  about  10,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  21  acres  in  Colorado.  It  was  said  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  acres  per  grower  was  stiU  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  and  even  residents  of  towns  and  villages  had  been 
induced  by  the  high  price  of  sugar  during  several  years  preceding 
1920  to  plant  in  sugar  beets  a  small  tract  of  land,  from  1  to  6  acres, 
in  order  to  get  the  privilege  granted  by  the  sugar  companies  to  all 
growers,  irrespective  of  acreage  planted,  of  buying  at  factory  prices 
50  pounds  of  sugar  for  each  member  of  the  family.  These  hold- 
ings reduced  the  average  number  of  acres  per  grower  to  5.6.  Thus, 
though  Michigan,  according  to  estimates  furnished  the  Children's 
Bureau  by  the  sugar  companies,  had  but  144,593  acres  of  beets  as 
compared  with  the  223,201  acres  in  Colorado,  there  were  26,000 
growers  in  the  State,  two  and  one-half  times  the  number  in  Colo- 
rado, and  35  per  cent  of  them  did  their  own  handwork,  as  compared 
with  15  per  cent  in  Colorado. 

The  fact,  too,  that  securing  sufficient  satisfactory  labor  for  the 
beet  fields  in  the  season  of  1920  seems  to  have  been  very  difficult, 
very  probably  caused  many  growers  who  ordinarily  hired  contract 
labor  to  do  their  own  handwork.  Labor  agents  of  the  sugar  com- 
panies in  the  spring  of  1920  had  had  to  go  far  to  secure  labor. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  bring  in  workers  not  only  from  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  but  also  from  the  mining 
districts  of  West  Virginia  and  from  small  towns  in  Texas  and 


<^One  of  the  sugar  companies,  however,  operated  a  farm  of  10,000  acres,  S60  of  which 
were  planted  In  beetH. 
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wanted  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country.  The  prospects  held 
out  by  the  recruiting  agents  looked  good  to  city  laborers.  Seventeen 
migratory  workers  said  that  the  representations  of  the  company 
agent  regarding  the  attractiveness  of  the  work  had  been  their  prin- 
cipal reason  for  coming.  The  opportunity,  always  emphasized,  of 
utilizing  the  labor  of  the  entire  family  was  undoubtedly  an  induce- 
ment also. 

The  resident  laborers  were  chiefly  agricultural  workers  or  fac- 
tory hands  during  the  winter.  They  belonged  to  one  of  two  groups. 
The  'first  was  composed  of  one-time  migratory  laborers  who  had 
little  ambition  or  initiative  and  no  great  earning  capacity,  and  who 
found  it  easier  to  stay  on  after  the  beet  harvest  in  their  "  beet  shacks  ^ 
at  a  nominal  rent  and  subsist,  even  though  meagerly,  on  their  beet- 
contract  earnings  till  the  spring  work  began,  than  to  go  back  to  the 
city  and  find  work  for  the  winter.  The  other  group  included  a  few 
American  families — most  of  whom  had  lived  in  the  country  all  their 
lives  without  becoming  successful  farmers — and  former  migratory 
families  who  had  come  to  work  in  the  beet  fields,  had  liked  living  in 
the  country  better  than  in  the  city,  and  had  elected  to  stay  there  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  sometime  own  a  farm.  The  father  in  fam- 
ilies of  the  latter  ty{>e  got  work,  if  he  could,  in  the  beet  districts  or 
in  near-by  towns.  In  some  cases  for  a  few  months  in  the  winter 
he  left  his  family  in  the  country  and  went  to  the  city  to  earn  monej'. 
These  were  the  families  that  would  eventually,  if  things  went  well, 
become  first  tenant  farmers  and  then  farm  owners.  Of  the  150  farm 
owners  included  in  the  study,  41  had  been  beet-field  laborers,  averag- 
ing 4  years  at  the  work  in  the  United  States  before  owning  their 
own  land,  and  25  others  had  rented,  averaging  8^  years  as  tenants. 
Of  the  72  tenant  farmers  included  in  the  study,  52  had  worked  as 
Jaborers  before  renting  farms. 

• 

NATIONALITY. 

Nativity. 

Altliou^h  well  over  one-fourth  of  the  children  included  in  the 
study  were  of  native  parentage,  the  parents  were  not,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  from  English-si^eaking  stock.  Usually  they  were  of 
Slavic  origin,  the  family  having  been  in  this  country  but  one  or 
two  generations.  Among  the  foreign  born  the  range  of  nationalities 
was  nuich  greater  than  was  found  in  Colorado.  Bohemians  were 
the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign-born  groups,  with  Poles  a  close 
second.  Mexican  labor  had  but  recently  appeared  in  the  Michigan 
beet  fields,  but  10  per  cent  of  all  the  laborers'  families  interviewed 
in  the  course  of  the  study  were  Mexican.  There  was  little  differ-  ' 
ence  found  between  the  nationality  of  resident  and  of  nonresident 
labor  in  the  Michigan  beet  fields,  except  that  only  one   ivsident 
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States  more  than  a  few  years,  whereas  the  average  for  all  the  nation- 
alities was  about  10  years.  The  mothers  in  the  families  visited,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  immigrants,  were  less  well  acquainted  than  the 
fathers  with  the  English  tongue.  Only  56  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign- 
bom  mothers  could  speak  English,  the  proportion  being  greatest 
(63  per  cent)  among  Polish  women.  Only  1  of  the  28  Mexican 
mothers  could  speak  English ;  she  had  been  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween 10  and  15  years.  The  majority  of  the  Mexican  mothers,  how- 
ever, had  immigrated  within  3  years.  Only  7  mothers  in  other  groups 
had  been  in  the  country  less  than  5  years,  and  the  average  for  all 
foreign-born  mothers  was  about  10  years. 

Table  XXXVIII. — Literacy  and  ability  of  father  to  speak  English^  by  number 
of  years  in  the  United  States  and  nationality;  fathers  in  families  that  worked 
in  heet  fIcMs:  Michigan  group. 


Fathers- 

Yean  In  the  United  States  and  nationality  of  father. 

Total. 

Unable  to  speak 
English. 

UoAbletorad 

and  write  in  any 

Ungiuge. 

Number. 

Percent.* 

9.S 

Number. 

Per  cent  .1 

Total 

>S02 

49 

36 

7.2 

1 

Native 

136 
366 

19 
1 

78 
116 
100 

52 

1 
7 

.7 

F'oreifjn  born 

t9 

12 

1 

10 

11 

9 

6 

13.4 

9  6 

I^ess  than  3  voars 

3  years,  less  than  5 

6  years.  Icjis  than  10 

12.8 
9.5 
9.0 

11.5 

5 

11 

a 

4 

6.4 

10  vpftrs,  Iars  than  !/>--.           r- 

9.5 

15  and  over 

^.0 

Not  reported 

7.7 

1  Not  shown  whore  base  is  less  than  50. 

>  Excludes  7  fathers  who  wore  dead  or  had  deserted,  and  2  for  whom  nationality,  years  in  the  United 
States,  ability  to  speak  English,  and  literacy  were  not  reported. 

Tabi£  XXXIX. — JAicracu  and  ability  of  mother  to  speak  English,  by  number  of 
years  in  the  United  States  and  natUmxility;  mothers  in  families  that  narked 
in  beet  fields:  Michigan  group. 


Mothers- 

Years  in  tlio  United  St;itos  ami  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Unable  to  spoak 
English. 

Unable  to  read 

and  DVTite  in  any 

language. 

Number. 

Percent.i 

Numljer. 

Peroent.i 

Total 

>506 

158 

31.2 

e.-) 

12.8 

Native 

144 

362 

25 

1 

120 

80 

78 

fi2 

1 
64 
11 

.7 

17  7 

Foreipn  born 

158 
24 
1 
68 
35 
18 
22 

43.6 

Ii€ss  than  3  vears 

3  years,  less  thwi  5 

h  years,  less  than  10 . ,  , 

48.3 
40.7 
23.1 
42.3 

14 
19 
12 

8 

11  7 

10  years.  lew»  than  15 

22  1 

15  vpBrs  and  over. ,  

IS.  4 

N  ot  reported 

IS.  4 

1  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  60. 

'  ExcladeB  4  mothers  who  were  dead  or  bad  deserted,  tod  1  for  whom  Datioaallty,  years  in  tha  United 
SUtea,  ability  to  speak  Ba^iBts  and  Utanicj  wire  not  reportad. 
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girls  but  those  of  all  ages,  with  the  possible  exception  of  11-  and 
12-year-old  children  appeared  to  be  less  likelj^  to  be  set  at  field  work 
than  boys  of  the  same  age.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  custom.  In 
some  families,  no  doubt,  at  least  one  girl  is  kept  at  home  to  care 
for  younger  children  and  to  help  with  the  housework  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  13-year-old  girl,  to  do  all  the  housework  while  the  mother 
works  in  the  fields. 

With  few  exceptions  the  children  work  for  their  own  parents, 
either  on  the  acreage  for  which  the  father  has  contracted  or  on  the 
home  farm.  Seventeen  children  in  the  present  study  had  hired  out 
to  work,  usually  after  the  work  on  the  family  acreage  was  completed. 

Table  XL. — Afje  of  child,  ty  economic  statUB  of  famUi/;  chUdreth  beltceen  6  and 
1C}  years  of  ape  vorkinrj  in  hect  fields:  Miehipan  group. 


Chlldron  between  0  and  16  years  of  age  working  in  beet  fields. 

Eeononiic  status  of  family. 

Tn*"! 

Ago  of  child. 

lOr 

lAi. 

laborer. 

Tenant  farmer. 

Farm 

owner. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Number. 

distri- 

Number. 

distri- 

Number. 

distri- 

Number. 

dlstrl- 

bution. 

butioo. 

bution. 

butioQ. 

Total 

763 

100.0 

361 

100.0 

105 

100.0 

297 

100.0 

6  years,  under  7 

10 

2.1 

9 

2.5 

2 

1.9 

5 

1.7 

7  years,  under  8 

38 

5.0 

23 

G.4 

6 

4.8 

10 

3.4 

8  year;!,  under  9 

52 

0.8 

28 

7,8 

0 

5.7 

18 

a.1 

9  years,  under  10 — 

91 

11.9 

39 

10.8 

13 

12.4 

39 

13.1 

10  years,  under  11  — 

93 

12.2 

43 

11.9 

12 

11.4 

38 

12.8 

11  years,  under  12 — 

105 

13.8 

57 

15.  K 

14 

13.  S 

34 

11.4 

12  years,  under  13 

114 

14.9 

58 

16.1 

13 

12.4 

43 

14.5 

13  years,  under  14 — 

101 

13.2 

41 

11.4 

18 

17.1 

42 

14.1 

14  years,  under  15 

70 

lao 

40 

11. 1 

6 

5.7 

30 

lai 

ir>  years,  under  16 

•n 

10.1 

23 

6.4 

16 

15.2 

38 

12.8 

The  handwork  on  the  l>eet  crop  in  Michigan  as  in  Colorado  spreads 
over  a  i)eriod  of  between  5  and  6  months,  beginning  about  the  last  of 
May.  At  the  time  the  study  was  made,  during  the  month  of  August, 
the  beet  liarvest,  which  would  add  from  1  or  2  to  6  weeks  to  the  work, 
had  not  begun,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  how  many  weeks 
during  the  season  of  192(1  tlie  children  covered  by  the  study  worked. 
On  only  the  first  2  processes — blocking  and  thinning,  and  hoeing — 
more  than  half  of  the  763  working  children  liad  worked  at  least  4 
weeks,  35  per  cent  from  6  to  13  weeks,  and  about  one-tenth  between  9 
and  13  weeks.  It  would  appear  that  the  younger  children  were 
almost  as  likely  as  the  older  ones  to  be  kept  at  the  work  for  a  number 
c»f  weeks,  since  the  proportions  of  those  under  10  j^eai-s  of  age  work- 
ing at  least  4  weeks  and  working  from  6  to  13  weeks  were  practically 
the  same  as  for  all  the  children.    Whether  a  child  was  in  u  laborer  s, 
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Tablk  XTjT. — Numher  of  looek*  toorlfced,  by  age  of  oMd,  eta — Oootlniied. 


■Notshon-D  wlnre  bue  l9  less  tbao  SO.  , 

In  the  absence  of  any  le^al  restrictions  on  agricultural  work  other 
than  those  imposed  by  the  compulsory'  school  attendance  law,  the 
children  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  the  parents  wish  or  as  the 
crop  seems  to  require,  and  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  is  done.  In  one  farmer's  family,  the  13- 
and  15-year-old  girls  averagetl  only  4  hours  daily  in  the  beet  fields, 
working  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  complet- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  work  "in  3  weeks.  Brothers  10  and  14 
years  of  age  in  a  native  family  were  reported  as  working  "3  or  4 
hours  a  day  during  several  weeks,  but  not  nearly  every  day."  A 
tenant  farmer  said  that  he  had  not  wanted  his  children  to  work,  bnt 
had  been  obliged  to  have  them  help  because  contract  labor  was  so 
unsatisfactory.  Ilis  13-year-old  daughter  and  twin  boys  of  11  had 
worked  7  hours  a  day  for  2  weeks.  But  instances  of  very  long  hours 
were  much  more  common.  Thus  Anna,  the  11-year-old  child  of  a 
Polish  laborer,  began  her  field  work  at  5  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  leav- 
ing the  field  at  8  at  night,  with  only  1  hour  out  for  dinner.  Herwork 
in  thinning  and  hoeing  had  lasted  7  weeks.  The  children  of  another 
Polish  laborer,  Helen,  aged  14.  Stevie,  12,  and  Julia,  10,  worked 
f i-om  i")  a.  m.  until  «.3()  p.  m.,  with  one-half  hour  for  breakfast  an<l 
one-half  hour  for  dinner.  At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  all  the 
members  of  this  family  were  working  very  hard.  They  had  spent 
over  9  weeks  on  the  beet  crop,  and  had  not  begun  pulling  and  topping. 
Another  example  of  a  14-hour  day  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  Hun- 
garian boy  of  13  years,  whose  work  "  in  the  beets  "  had  lasted  4  weeks. 
His  was  a  tenant  family  renting  its  Ihnd  for  the  first  season  after 
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tiftli  of  them  doing  only  th«  thinning.  The  youngest  working  diil- 
dren  were  engaged  in  thinning.  One*fourth  of  thoee  who  did  die 
work — whether  they  were  the  children  of  contract  laborers  or  worked 
on  their  parents'  farms,  and  proportionately  as  many  girls  as  boya — 
were  less  than  10  years  old,  more  than  half  were  tinder  12,  and 
only  one-fifth  were  as  much  as  14  years  of  age.  Seven  per  cent  of 
_  the  workers  were  under  8  years  of  age — ten  6-year-old  boys  and  26 
who  were  7  years  of  age,  and  18  girls  of  6  and  7  years. 


Tiie  eiirly  simiroer  days  are  long,  the  work  pressing,  and  the  work- 
ing day  is  extended  accordingly.  For  the  laborers'  families  work 
usually  started  at  6  a.  m,,  tliough  5  or  5.30  was  sometimes  given  as 
the  liour  of  beginning,  and  even  4  o'clock  was  repotted.  The 
laborerii'  families  usually  took  tlie  shortest  possible  time  for  meals, 
and  worked  till  6,  7,  and  sometimes  8  p.  m.,  or  later.  Even  when 
meal  time  is  excluded  these  liours  indicate  a  lung  n'orking  day. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  children,  only  slightly  fewer  girls  than 
boys  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  were  reported  as  working  9 
hours  or  more  a  day.  The  largest  group,  both  boys  and  girls, 
amounting  to  a  little  over  one-fourtli  of  the  boys  and  one-tifth  of  tlie 
girls,  reported  10  hours  daily;  26  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  29  ])er 
cent  of  tlie  girls  I'eported  from  11  to  15  hours'  daily  work  in  the 
fields. 

It  was  the  children  of  contract  laborers  who  worked  the  longest 
lioiirs — practically  8  out  of  10  of  them  reported  a  working  day  of  9 
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move  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  they  still  held  the  hoe."  Another 
experienced  worker,  h  young  Bohemian  woman,  said  that  after  a 
day  of  thinning  she  was  so  tired  at  night  tiiat  she  could  hardly  stand 
it,  and  added,  "  If  you  dont  wear  ^ovee  you  wear  your  fingers  down 
to  the  quick." 

Hoeing. — Almost  one-fifth  of  the  working  children  were  not  re- 
quired to  do  hoeing,  which  is  heavier  work  than  thinning.  Never- 
theless, 623  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  had  hoed  and  Z 
other  children,  only  6  years  of  age,  were  reported  by  their  parents 
as  working  in  the  process  for  10  or  11  hours  a  'day.  About  one- 
fourth  of  both  girls  and  boys  doing  this  work  were  under  10  years 
of  age,  including  26  boys  and  8  girls  who  were  only  6  or  7  years  of 
age;  and  well  over  half  the  workers,  both  girls  and  boys,  were  from 
10  to  13  years  of  age. 

Tabi.»;  XLIV.— Daily  hour»  futeing,  hy  age  of  child;  chUAren  bettcecH  6  and  18 
yar»  of  nge  working  in  led  fleMt:  Mickican  grtmp. 


The  hours  did  not  differ  greatly  from  those  that  were  customary 
in  the  spring  work.  Four  hundred  iind  eight  children,  including 
03  per  cent  of  the  girls  ami  67  per  cent  of  the  boys,  had  hoed  for  9 
hours  or  more  a  day;  and  about  one-fourth,  slightly  more  girls  than 
boys  proportionately,  reported  that  their  average  working  day  had 
been  11  hours  or  more. 

More  liiborers'  children  than  the  children  of  farmers  liad  a  very 
long  working  day.  thouph  many  of  the  latter  also  spent  long  hours 
at  the  field  work.  For  example,  over  four-fifths  of  the  laboi«re' 
children  reiwrted  that  they  had  averaged  from  9  to  14  hours  or 
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ground  ivas  so  hard  that  they  and  their  2  children  had  had  to  start 
early  and  work  hard  to  "  make  three-fourths  of  an  acre  a  day.**  An- 
other father  had  refused  to  hoe,  he  said,  until  the  farmer  cultivated, 
declaring  "  I'm  not  going  to  kill  my  children  with  weeds." 

The  study  in  Michigan  was  completed  before  the  pulling  and  top- 
ping began,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  essential  details  conditions  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  in  Colorado. 

Number  of  seasons  at  work. 

The  children  in  Michigan  were  much  less  experienced  workers  than 
those  in  the  Colorado  families  visited.  Well  over  two-fifths  of  those 
who  worked  in  the  beet  fields  were  spending  their  first  season  at  the 
work ;  even  when  the  children  under  10  are  excluded,  35  per  cent  were 
doing  their  first  season's  work.  The  majority  of  those  over  10  years 
of  age  had  been  working  at  most  but  2  seasons,  and  only  about  one- 
tenth  had  been  working  5  seasons  or  more.  Those  who  had  been  work- 
ing 5  seasons  or  more  constituted,  however,  almost  three-tenths  of  the 
15-year-old,  one-fifth  of  the  14-year-old,  and  one-tenth  of  the  13-year- 
old  children.  One  13-year-old  boy  had  been  working  ever  since  he 
was  6;  similarly  four  14-year-old  children — 3  girls  and  1  boy — ^had 
worked  8  seasons ;  and  six  15-year-old  children,  all  except  1  of  whom 
were  boys,  had  worked  since  they  were  8  years  of  age.  The  majority 
of  the  children  had  begun  to  work  in  the  beet  fields  before  they  were 
10  years  of  age.  About  one-fourth  had  begun  before  they  were  8 
years  old,  about  4  per  cent  when  only  6.  One  boy  told  the  agent  that 
he  had  begun  to  do  thinning  when  only  5  years  of  age, "  but,"  he  said, 
"  thev  had  to  lick  me  a  lot  to  make  me  do  it." 

Table  XLVL — Number  of  seamns  in  beet  fields,^  by  age  of  child;  chiidren  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age:  Michigan  group. 


Ago  of  child. 


Total. 


63rears,  under?... 
7  years,  under  8... 
83rears,underO... 
9vears,underl0.. 
10  years,  under  11. 
U  years,  under  12. 

12  years,  under  13. 

13  years,  under  14. 

14  jrears,  under  la. 

15  yvars,  under  lU. 


Children  between  G  and  lA  years  of  ago. 


ToUl. 


1,131 


150 
124 
115 
119 
118 
117 
121 
108 
80 
79 


Did  not  work  in 
beet  flelds. 


Num- 
ber. 


368 


134 

86 

63 

28 

25 

12 

7 

7 

4 

2 


Per 
cent. 


32.5 


89.3 

60.4 

518 

23.5 

21.2 

10.3 

5.8 

6.5 

5.0 

2.5 


Number  of  season.^  in  beet  field^.i 


Num- 
ber. 


332 


16 
28 
39 
50 
48 
44 
43 
33 
17 
13 


Per 

cent^ 


29.4 


ia7 
22.6 
33.9 
42.0 
41.5 
37.6 
35.6 
30.6 
21.3 
16.5 


•> 


245 


10 
10 
32 
84 
43 
41 
30 
22 
23 


Num-  ,    Per 
ber.       cent. 


21.7 


8.1 
8.7 
26.9 
28.8 
36.8 
33.9 
27.8 
27.5 
29.1 


Num- 
ber. 


81 


2 

3 

9 

11 

17 

21 

12 

6 


oeat. 


7.2 


L7 

2.5 

7.6 

9.4 

14.0 

19.4 

15lO 

7.6 


*■  Includes  Heason  of  lO'JO. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Tiie  compulsory  school  attendance  law  and  its  aif  orcement. 

Work  in  the  beet  fields  had  resulted  in  loss  of  schooling  for  a 
majority  of  the  school  children  covered  by  the  survey,  including 
children  in  resident  as  well  as  nonresident  families.  According  to 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  Michigan,  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  who  is  physically  able  to  do  so  must 
attend  school  during  the  entire  school  session  unless  he  has  been 
excused  to  go  to  work,  which  he  may  be  when  he  has  completed  the 
eighth  grade/'  For  most  employments,  but  not  including  agri- 
culture, the  child  must  obtain  a  permit  which  can  not  be  secured  for 
work  during  school  hours  until  he  is  15.  A  child  over  14  years  of 
age,  however,  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  may  be  excused 
from  school  attendance  by  the  county  commissioner  of  schools  or 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  on  recommendation  of  the  district 
board,  if  his  "  services  are  essential  to  the  support "  of  his  parents. 

Practically  all  the  children  included  in  the  survey  who  legally 
should  have  been  in  school  had  attended  school  for  some  time  during 
the  school  yesLV  preceding  the  surv^ey  but  during  the  beet  season 
attendance  was  in  most  cases  unsatisfactory.  As  in  many  rural  areas, 
there  were  too  few  attendance  officers  to  insure  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  In  fact  each  of  the  counties  in  which  were  located 
tlie  districts  studied  had  but  one  truant  officer.  No  one  man,  even 
though  constantly  on  duty,  can  handle  the  rural  school  population 
of  an  entire  county.  While  the  system  in  Michigan,  under  which 
the  truant  officer  is  appointed  by  the  county  commissioner  of 
schools  ^'^  and  is  i*esponsible  to  him,  has  decided  advantages  over  the 
district  system,  such  as  that  found  in  Colorado,"®  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  larger  unit  are  not  enjoyed  if  the  force  is  inade- 
quate. Prompt  action  is  impossible  unless  the  number  of  attendance 
officei'S  is  sufficient,  and  the  lack  of  such  action  results  in  situations 
like  that  described  by  one  farmer  who  told  the  bureau  agent  that  he 
had  kept  his  boy  out  of  school  to  help  with  the  beet  harvest  and 
that  by  the  time  he  was  notified  that  the  child  must  l)e  sent  to  school 
the  work  was  all  done,  "  So  I  didn't  care." 

The  county  commissioner  of  schools  in  one  of  the  counties  included 
in  the  survey,  asks,  "AMiat  can  one  truant  officer  do  with  162  school 
boards,  200  teachers,  and  7,000  children  scattered  over  900  square 
miles  of  ten-itorv?  ^    lie  further  states: 


"IIowcn'H  Annotated  StututeK,  191«,  nee.  10110,  an  amended  by  Acts  of  1917.  Act  No. 
109.  A  child  under  9  youpM  of  age  living  more  than  21  mlloH  from  a  Bchoolhouse  Ih  not 
ro<iuIro<l  to  attend  unlPBH  free  tranHportatlon  la  provided,  and  pages  or  moHsengers  In 
either  houHe  of  the  loglnlature  are  alao  exempted. 

'^Graded  dlHtricts  and  cltlcH  may  have  their  own  attendance  officers,  responsible  to 
the  graded  district  or  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

«>  See  p.  'A7. 
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childrui  of  contract  laborers  and  two-thirds  of  the  diildiea  of 
farmers,  had  had  absences  from  school  on  account  of  tfaeir  work  on 
the  beet  crop ;  almost  half  the  children  for  whom  duraticm  of  absence 
was  reported  and  three-fourths  of  those  in  contract  laborers'  families 
had  been  absent  for  this  purpose  more  than  4  school  we^a  A  few — 
27  laborers'  and  10  farmers'  children — ^had  been  absent  10  weeks  or 
more  because  of  their  beet-field  work. 

When  absences  for  field  work  are  added  to  the  inevitable  absences 
for  illness  and  for  stormy  weather  and  bad  roads  the  result  is  a 
school  attendance  so  brief  and  so  interrupted  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  children  to  receive  an  elementary  education  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  age  of  14,  or  even  16. 

School  attendance  of  children  in  the  families  visited. 

School-attendance  records  for  children  in  the  families  visited  were 
secured  in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
schools  were  not  in  session  during  the  survey,  and  teachers'  records 
were  therefore  not  accessible,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  securing 
school  data  until  late  November  and  early  December,  and  at  this  time, 
besides  the  usual  difficulty  of  tracing  down  the  complete  record  for  a 
year,  the  roads  to  the  rural  schools  were  in  many  cases  impassable 
for  automobiles.  As  a  i*esult  only  461  records  were  secured,  almost 
all  of  which  were  for  resident  children.  The  effort  made  in  half  a 
dozen  cities  to  trace  the  families  of  migratory  workers  met  with  little 
success* 

The  school  attendance  of  resident  workers'  children  is  undoubtedly 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  nonresident  children.  Nevertheless 
the  records  for  these  relatively  favorably  situated  children  siiow  that 
the  average  attendance  was  but  78  per  cent  of  the  average  school 
term — 72  per  cent  for  contract  laborers'  and  for  tenant  farmers' 
children  and  85  per  cent  for  the  children  in  farm  owners'  families. 
This  means  that  the  average  child  in  the  laborers'  families  lost  9 
weeks  of  school,  while  many  must  have  lost  considerably  more  time; 
and  that  even  in  the  farm  owners'  families  the  children  averaged 
nearly  6  weeks  out  of  school.  In  addition,  a  number  of  schools,  as  in 
Colonido,  gave  a  "  l)eet  vacation  "  during  wliich,  by  vote  of  the  school 
board,  school  was  closed.  Tliis  vacation  usually  lasted  about  2  weeks. 
Although  it  affected  the  whole  school,  and  so  would  not  have  had  any 
particular  effect  on  the  attendance  or  retardation  of  working  chil- 
dren more  than  others,  it  tended  to  shorten  further  a  school  term 
already  much  curtailed  hy  absence  for  field  work.  About  one-tenth 
of  the  children  for  whom  school  i-ecords  were  ol)tained  had  had  sudi 
a  vacation,  30  of  whom  were  farm  owners'  children;  12,  tenants' 
children;  and  only  6,  laborers'  children. 
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TvuiK  XLVII.— Per  cent  of  attendance,  hy  eo(mom4e  staiua  of  fomUy;  reMent 
rhihirvn  hrtireen  6  and  16  years  of  age  attending  school:  Michigan  group} 


Children  hotwwn  A  and  16  years  of  a^  attending  sohnol  specified  per  oral 

of  school  term. 

Kivnomlo  status  of  family. 

Total. 

Less  than  50. 

50,  less  than  60. 

60,  less  than  70. 

70,  less  than  80. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

»77 

28 

2.9 

31 

3.2 

58 

5.9 

85  I         S.7 

l^aborer 

482 
132 
363 

10 

13 

5 

2.1 
9.1) 
1.4 

16 

10 

5 

1 

3.3 
7.6 
1.4 

33 
13 
12 

TiuK  i          31  .'         7.1 

Tfuittiit  famur 

9.8  '          24           IS.2 

Kariii  owner 

3.3  ■          27             7.4 

1 
1 

K(>auoinic  status  of 
family. 


Total. 


laborer 

Tenant  farmer. 
Farmer  owner. 


Children  between  6  and  10  years  of  age  attending  school  specified  per  cent  of 

schocrf  term. 


80,  less  than  90. 


Number. 


124 


18 
20 
86 


Percent. 


12.7 


3.7 
15.2 
23.7 


90,  less  than  100. 


Number. 


121 


24 

17 
80 


Percent. 


12.4 


5.0 
12.9 
22.0 


100  and  over.* 


N(»t  reported. 


Number. 


11 


2 


Per  cent. 


1.1 


.4 


Number. 


519 


345 

35 

139 


Percmt. 


53.1 


71.6 
26u5 
3&3 


^  Includes  7  children  who  left  school  during  or  at  end  of  school  year. 
«5ieep.  42. 

Tablk  XI.VllI. — Retardation,  hy  economic  status  of  family;  resident  children 
hvtircvu  a  and  10  yearn  of  age  in  beet-field  workers'  families:  Michigan  group. 


Resident  children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age. 

Economic  status  of  family. 

TotaL 

Retarded. 

Normal. 

Advanced* 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total 

571 

197 

34.5 

3n 

55.0 

60 

10.6 

Laborer 

141 
111 
319 

72 
50 
75 

5L1 
45.0 
23.5 

57 

52 

205 

4a4 
46.8 
64.3 

12 

9 

39 

8.5 

Tenant  farmer 

H.I 

Fum  owner 

1X2 

The  children  of  migratory  workers  were  at  an  even  greater  dis- 
advantage as  far  as  school  attendance  is  concerned  than  were  those 
in  resident  families,  and  as  a  whole,  their  retardation  was  greater — 
47  per  cent  as  compared  with  35  per  cent.  Those  children  in  inigra- 
torv  families  who  had  attended  citv  schools  were  less  retarded  than 
those  who  had  attended  rural  schools,  the  percentage  of  retardation 
falling  to  41,  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  that  found  among  the 
children  of  resident  laborers;  but  even  these  children  who  may  per- 
haps have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  large,  well-organized  school 
systems  were  considerably  more  retarded  than  the  childi*en  of  farm 
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Supplementary  study  of  school  attendance  and  retardation. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  these  conditi<ms  of  re- 
tardation and  attendance  are  not  found  also  among  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  districts  studied  who  did  not  work  in  the  beet  fields.  An 
effort  was  made  to  secure  information  on  this  point.  One  of  the 
county  superintendents,  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  imperfect 
functioning  of  the  school  system  in  the  case  of  the  children  who 
worked  on  the  beet  crop,  had  prepared  and  sent  out  in  1919  a  ques- 
tionnaire covering  attendance  and  absence  for  beet-field  and  other 
agricultural  work.  This  questionnaire,  slightly  changed  and  adapted 
to  the  Children's  Bureau  study,  was  sent  to  the  majority  of  schools 
in  the  beet-growing  districts  visited,  with  the  request  that  the  teacher 
fill  in  the  information  requested  for  every  child  who  had  been  en- 
rolled in  the  school  from  the  opening  of  school  up  to  November  15.*^ 
It  developed  later  that,  as  in  Colorado,  many  children  stayed  out  of 
school  entirely  until  the  beet  harvest  was  over,  often  making  the  date 
of  entering  school  late  November  or  early  December.  Figures  based 
on  these  records  are  therefore  conservative;  and  were  all  children 
in  these  schools  who  worked  in  the  beet  fields  included,  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  would  be  larger,  the  attendance  poorer,  and  the  re- 
tardation probably  greater. 

The  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by  r>4  schools,  all  in  beet-gi-ow- 
ing  districts,  in  the  3  counties  of  Gratiot,  Saginaw,  and  Isa1)ella. 
Complete  or  nearly  complete  records  were  given  for  1,809  of  the 
1,892®*  children  who  had  enrolled  up  to  November  15.  The  records 
of  358,  or  20  per  cent,  of  these  children  showed  unexcused  absence 
for  work  in  the  beet  fields  exclusive  of  "beet  vacations."  These 
children  for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  have  been  classed  as  beet- 
field  workers.  All  others  have  been  regarded  as  not  being  workers, 
for  while  there  were  doubtless  some  children  who  worked  in  the  beet 
fields  on  Saturdays  or  before  and  after  school,  even  though  they 
did  not  stay  out  of  school  for  the  work,  the  only  definite  division 
that  could  be  made  between  workers  and  nonworkers  was  on  the 
basis  of  actual  nonattendance  for  work  on  the  l)eet  crop. 

*"Tlie  information  re<iueHted  included:  (1)  the  child'H  name;  (2)  Hex;  (3)  present  age; 
(4)  present  grade;  (Q)  date  child  entered  8chool  this  fall  (1920 1  :  (Cj  numlter  of  daj'rt 
utlcnded,  number  of  dayH  absent,  to  Nov.  15,  1920;  (7)  number  of  days  ubnont  because 
of  beet-fiold  work;  (8)  d&ien  excused  by  county  suporintrudent  or  commiHKloner ; 
(9)  caiisi'  of  nbHence  not  due  to  l)eet-fleld  work;  (10)  date  of  leaving  district  :  (lli  resi- 
dent or  migratory  family;  (12)  If  ml>rratory,  where  from;  (l:i)  father's  name:  (14)  pres- 
ent address;   (!«'>>   father's  occupation ;   (16)  nationality. 

<^The  f<P,  cast's  iu  which  teachers  gave  incomplete  or  indeiinite  rei^ords  have  tMH*n 
timltied  from  the  taldes. 
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vacation."  Except  for  children  of  farmers,  who  help  harvest  beets 
only  on  their  home  farms,  the  "  beet  vacation  ''  usually  did  not  cover 
the  number  of  days  which  the  children  were  called  upon  to  work. 

In  Saginaw  County  conditions  were  similar.  Of  740  •"  children, 
172,  or  23  per  cent,  worked  during  the  beet  harvest.  The  workers 
had  been  absent  approximately  22  days  out  of  47,  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  school  sessions  had  been  held  prior  to  November  15,  while 
the  non workers  had  been  absent  but  7  days.  Considerably  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  absences  among  the  workers  had  been  for  the  purpose  of 
harvesting  beets.  Only  1  school  reported  a  "  beet  vacation."  That 
vacation  affected  one  room  only  and  lasted  only  1  week.  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  50  children  in  that  room  had  additional  absences  cm 
account  of  their  work  on  the  beet  crop. 

In  Isabella  County  *•  the  beet  industry  is  of  more  recent  develop- 
ment, and  the  proportion  of  workers  among  the  school  children  was 
decidedly  smaller.  Only  32  out  of  250  children^®  registered  as  in 
school  up  to  November  15  were  classed  by  the  teachers  as  beet-field 
workers.  These  children  were  largely  from  migratory  families. 
Nevertheless  their  attendance  was  better  than  that  shown  by  the  beet- 
field  workers  in  the  other  counties,  though  considerably  less  satisfac- 
tory than  that  of  children  who  did  not  work  on  the  beet  crop.  Thus, 
they  had  attended  70  per  cent  of  the  school  days  up  to  November  15, 
whereas  children  who  did  not  work  in  the  beet  fields  had  been  present 
89  per  cent  of  the  possible  days.  Beet-field  work  caused  87  per  cent 
of  the  absence  of  the  working  children,  who  out  of  a  possible  50  school 
days  had  averaged  but  35.    No  "  beet  vacations  "  were  reported. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  tlie  children  in  these  schools,  for  whom 
records  were  secured,  had  failed  to  reach  the  grades  regarded  as 
normal  for  their  ages,  but  at  every  age"^  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
working  than  of  the  nonworking  children  were  retarded.  Thus, 
among  the  9-year-old  children  one-fifth  of  the  nonworkere,  but  over 
one-half  of  the  workers,  were  retarded ;  at  12  years  of  age  only  three- 
tenths  of  the  children  who  had  not  worked  were  over  age  for  their 
grade,  as  compared  with  three-fifths  of  those  who  were  kept  out  of 
school  for  the  puriK)se  of  working  in  the  be^t  fields. 

•*  ThlH  Ik  exclusive  of  27  enrolled  previous  to  November  15  whose  records  were  incom- 
plete. 

^  Ah  only  eight  schools  In  Isabella  County  made  satisfactory  returus  in  reply  to  the 
questioiiuaires  sent  out,  this  county  is  not  as  well  covered,  nor  are  the  records  as  repre- 
sentative, as  those  for  Gratiot  and  Saginaw  Counties.  Some  of  the  schools  in  the 
largest  beet-growing  centers  failed  to  answer  the  questionnaires. 

™  This  is  c'xclusive  of  seven  whose  records  were  Incomplete. 

^»  See  p.  50,  note  38. 
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Tabl£  ljllL'--Compari8an  of  retardation  of  ohUdren^  eto:— OmtlniMd. 


Children  betwvmi  8  and  16  yean  of  afa— 

Ageofctfild. 

Working  in  beet  fields. 

Total. 

Retarded. 

Normal. 

Advanced. 

Number. 

Peroent.1 

Number. 

PeroenU 

Number. 

Percent.^ 

Total 

<341 

S211 

6L9 

119 

34.9 

10 

2.9 

8  years,  under  9 

38 
«40 
57 
43 
50 
52 
39 
22 

21 
21 

27 
22 
31 
40 

28 
21 

17 
17 
29 

18 
15 
11 
11 

1 

9  years,  under  10 

1 
1 
3 
4 

1 

10  years,  under  11 

47.4 

5a9 

L» 

n  years,  under  12 

12  years,  under  13 

6*2.0 
75.9 

ao.0 

21.2 

8.0 

13  years,  under  14 

1.9 

14  years,  under  15 

15  years,  under  i^. 

i 

1  Not  shown  where  bane  is  lees  than  50. 

*  Includes  5  children  for  whom  grade  was  not  reported. 
■  Includes  3  children  for  whom  srade  was  not  reported. 

*  Includes  1  child  for  whom  grade  was  not  reported. 

The  proportion  of  children  of  foreign  parentage,  it  is  true,  is  much 
larger  among  the  beet-field  workers  than  among  those  not  working 
in  the  beet  fields.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  furnishing  records  re- 
ported that  only  17  per  cent  of  the  working  children,  as  compared 
with  63  per  cent  of  the  nonw^orkers,  were  Americans  or  English- 
speaking.  To  what  extent  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  less 
satisfactory  school  progress  of  the  beet-field  workers  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  from  the  data  available.  Lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  language,  and  possibly  an  unstimulating  home  environment,  may 
account  for  part  of  the  difference  in  the  school  standing  of  those 
who  work  in  the  beet  fields  and  those  who  do  not.  But  the  strikingly 
poorer  school  attendance  of  the  former,  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
work  on  the  beet  crop,  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  their 
failure  to  make  normal  grades,  or  even  to  make  as  satisfactory  prog- 
ress as  the  children  who  do  not  work. 

The  following  are  a  few  characteristic  comments  on  the  effect  of 
absence  for  the  beet  harvest  made  by  teachers  in  the  schools  for  which 
attendance  records  were  secured. 

You  ask  for  luy  opinion  as  to  the  eflfects  of  these  absences  upon  the  child's 
progress,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  great  hindrance.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Not 
only  the  child  himself  l)ut  the  whcne  class,  is  kei)t  back  in  their  work  and  the 
whole  school  year  spoiled. 

I  have  found  during  uiy  teat-lung  exix»rienee  that  even  short  abscmvs  retanl 
a  child's  progress. 

In  regard  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  effect  upon  the  child's  school  prog- 
ress of  absence  due  to  beet  work,  I  would  say  that  my  experience  has  taught 
me  that  such  circumstances  make  a  chUd*8  ••average"  sciiool  progress  impos- 
sible. 
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twice  that  of  the  laborers'  wives,  had  averaged  only  five  years  in  the 
beet-field  work,  whereas  the  farmers'  wives  in  the  Colorado  study  had 
averaged  nine  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
wives  of  beet  farmers  had  been  cultivating  beets  for  10  seasons  or 
longer. 

Field  work  throughout  pregnancy  is  not  uncommon  with  these 
women,  even  when  they  are  not  feeling  well,  some  reporting  that 
they  worked  "  in  the  beets"  up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  birth  of 
a  baby.  They  do  not  in  some  cases  have  adequate  rest  after  con- 
finement, especially  if  it  occurs  during  the  beet  season.  One  mother 
was  out  thinning  and  blocking  two  weeks  after  her  confinement;  an- 
other began  to  pull  and  top  one  week  after  her  baby  was  bom. 

Many  women  declared  "  beet  work  is  no  work  for  a  woman,"  and 
told  of  their  difficulties  in  trying  to  help  in  the  fields  and  perform 
the  most  necessary  household  tasks  even  when  adequate  care  for  the 
children  was  not  considered.  The  following  are  typical  comments 
on  this  situation  made  by  mothers,  all  of  whom  had  young  children : 

I  have  to  work  in  the  field  from  4  o*clock  in  the  morning  until  7  at  night, 
and  then  come  home  and  cook  and  bake  until  12  and  1  o'clock. 

At  first  I  tried  to  cook — worked  in  the  field  from  half  past  5  in  the  morning 
until  7  at  night,  and  then  came  home  and  was  often  making  bread  and  cake 
at  1  and  2  in  the  morning.  But  it  was  too  much  and  toward  the  end  of  our 
hoeing  there  were  days  when  we  practically  lived  on  milk. 

In  order  to  get  my  work  done  before  going  to  the  field  I  often  have  to  get 
up  at  8  o'clock.  I  bathe  the  children  and  prepare  the  food  before  going  out 
Then  at  night  I  must  bake  and  clean  house,  so  that  there  are  many  nights 
when  I  do  not  get  more  than  8  hours'  sleep.  The  work  is  too  hard  for  any 
woman.  By  the  time  you  have  worked  12  or  IS  hours  a  day  bending  over  you 
don't  feel  much  like  doing  your  cooking  and  housework. 

It  is  hard  to  leave  your  children  all  day  and  work  in  the  beet  fields.  On 
Sunday  my  husband  and  I  have  to  clean  house,  bake,  wash  clothes,  and  take 
care  of  tlie  garden,  and  we're  all  tired  out  Monday  morning  and  have  to  start 
all  over  again. 

I  have  little  time  for  housework  during  the  week  in  the  beet  season,  and 
must  do  it  all  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  I  generaUy  work  almost  oU  nU^t 
Saturday  washing  and  cleaning  house,  and  on  Sunday  I  iron  and  bake.  I  get 
very  little  sleep  those  two  nights. 

Hours  of  labor  and  duration  of  season. 

The  397  working  mothers  did  full  days'  work.  In  the  laI)orers' 
families  the  most  common  hour  of  beginning  during  the  blocking 
and  thinning  was  6  a.  m.,  though  nearly  as  many  began  at  7  or  at 
5  and  a  few  at  4  a.  m.  Any  mother  who  began  later  than  7  o'clock 
delayed  her  field  work  to  finish  housework.  Six  p.  m.  more  often 
than  any  other  hour  marked  the  end  of  the  working  day^  but  7  and 
even  8  were  reported  by  nearly  as  many  workers.  The  time  taken 
for  dinner  was  usually  1  hour,  but  oftoa  only  half  an  hour.    Some 
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or  more  daily,  and  about  half  of  the  former  and  three-tenths  of  die 
latter  reported  a  working  day  of  9  hours  or  more,  the  majority 
worked  shorter  hours  than  were  customary  for  women  working  on 
their  husbands'  beet  contracts. 

Almost  half  the  tenants'  wives  and  three-fifths  of  the  wives  of  farm 
owners  had  worked  less  than  3  weeks  at  blocking  and  thinning  and 
only  7  of  the  former  and  2  of  the  latter  reported  6  weeks  or  over 
on  the  spring  work. 

Hoeing  took  from  2  to  3  weeks  for  most  of  the  women  in  laborers' 
and  tenants'  families ;  the  wives  of  farm  owners  spent  even  less  time 
at  the  work,  the  majority  reporting  less  than  2  weeks.  A  working 
day  of  from  10  to  12  hours  was  most  commonly  reported  by  all 
classes. 

The  fall  work  had  not  begun  at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

Table  LV. — Daily  hours  hoeing,  hy  economic  status  of  family;  mothers  tcorking 

in  hcvt  fluids:  Michigan  group. 


Mothers  working  in  beet  fields. 

ToUl. 

Economic  .status  of  family. 

Daily  hours  hoeing. 

lAbor^T. 

Tenant  farmer. 

FarmowiMr. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

253 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Sxun- 
bcr. 

60 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

84 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

397 

Did  not  work  hoeing 

Mi 

362 

« 

7 

8 

19 

25 

37 

41 

68 

r>4 

37 
20 
15 
2,'> 

""'i66.'6* 

1.7 
1.9 
2.2 

r..2 

C.9 
10.2 
11.3 
18.8 
14.9 
10.2 

r).5 

4.1 
6.9 

14 
239 

1 
3 

10 
-lO 

1 

2 
o 

6 
6 
6 

m 
4 

6 
3 
5 

11 

73 

4 

2 

6 

11 

9 

0 

10 

11 

1 

Worked  at  hoeine 

100.0 

.4 

1.3 

loao 

2.0 
4.0 

4.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
14.0 
12.0 

6.0 
10.0 

IOOlO 

Less  than  4  hours 

.1.5 

4  hours,  less  than  5 

2.7 

5  hours,  less  than  6 

8L2 

6  hours,  less  than  7 

2 
10 
22 
21 
51 
60 
32 
20 
15 

!        9 

1 

.8 

1.2 

9.2 

10.0 

21.3 

20.9 

13.4 

8.4 

6.3 

3.8 

15wl 

7  hours,  less  than  8 

12.3 

8  hours,  less  than  9 

12.3 

9  hours,  loss  than  10 

13.7 

10  hours,  less  than  11 

l&l 

1 1  hours,  less  than  12 

1.4 

12  hours,  less  than  13 

13  hours,  loss  than  14 

14  hours  and  over 

Not  reported  and  irregular 

• 

♦V 

liO 

10 

li.7 

Care  of  young  children. 

Many  of  the  working  mothers  had  young  chihhen.  Some  had  2 
children  less  than  *J  years  of  age,  and  1  mother  had  .*i.  Of  the 
(>79  children  under  i\  years  of  age  include<l  in  the  study,  42ii  were 
in  contract  laborers'  families,  where  mothers  had  little  opportunity, 
because  of  their  work  in  the  fields,  to  give  much  attention  to  their 
babies.  The  mothei's  of  {)  out  of  10  of  the  hiboi'ers'  chiklren  and 
of  6  out  of  U)  of  the  farm  ownere'  children  under  (3  years  of  age 
were  beet-field  workere.  The  latter,  inasmuch  as  their  work  was 
on  their  own  farms,  had  a  much  better  opportunity  in  look  after 
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small,  a  family  does  not,  ordinarily,  find  enough  work  for  the  season 
on  one  farm,  and  the  factory  undertakes  to  find  for  the  laborer  as 
large  an  acreage  as  he  can  take  care  of.  To  this  end  all  the  farmers 
report  their  needs  in  the  way  of  labor  to  the  company  field  agent  of 
their  district  and  he  imdertakes  to  provide  labor  for,  and  assign 
labor  to,  each  farmer — ^in  other  words,  to  see  that  the  handwork  is 
done.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  laborers  leave  after  they  have  been 
brought  in  and  established  in  a  given  locality,  supposedly  for  the 
season,  the  field  boss  is  obliged  to  bring  in  others  to  do  the  work, 
and  if  he  has  to  hire  day  workers  at  a  cost  greater  than  that  of  the 
contract  labor,  the  company,  not  the  farmer,  pays  the  difference  and 
sustains  the  loss. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  laborers  reported  that  they  were  engaged 
by  company  agents.  In  essential  details  the  companies  did  not  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  arrangements  with  laborers.  Upon  en- 
gagement the  laborer  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  company 
whei-eby  he  agreed  to  do  the  handwork  on  a  given  number  of  acres 
at  a  specified  rate  per  acre  for  each  process.  The  company  agreed 
to  provide  in  addition  transportation  to  the  beet  fields  and  living 
accommodations.  In  the  season  of  1920  the  rate  paid  was  $28  nn 
acre  when  the  rows  were  22  to  24  inches  apart  and  $26  with  rows 
26  to  28  inches  apart.  This  amount  was  paid  by  the  farmer,  and 
in  addition  a  bonus  of  $7  an  acre  was  paid  by  the  company  if  the 
laborer  worked  according  to  agreement.  Payment  was  made  in 
three  installments.  The  employer  always  held  back  a  part  of  the 
pay  due,  even  when  payment  was  long  deferred,  in  order  to  hold  the 
lalx>rer  throughout  the  season.  The  laborer  was  not  paid  for  blo<»k- 
ing  and  thinning,  for  example,  until  the  hoeing  was  partly  done; 
and  part  of  the  money  for  hoeing  was  likewise  held  back  until  the 
harvesting  was  completed.  As  in  Colorado,  the  contract  tended  to 
become  merely  an  understanding  rather  than  a  written  document; 
only  one-fourth  of  the  laborers  reported  that  they  had  signed  a 
written  agreement.  One  laborer  said  that  he  would  not  sign  a  con- 
tract, because  if  he  did  so  the  company  would  send  him  into  poor 
fields,  whereas  without  a  contract  he  was  in  a  j^osition  to  choose 
whei-e  he  would  work. 

Between  two-fifths  and  one-half  of  the  250  laborers'  families  that 
reported  the  amount  their  work  would  bring  them  expected  to  earn 
less  than  $800  for  their  6  or  7  months  in  the  lx*et  fields,  providing 
they  performed  all  the  processes  on  the  same  acreage  on  which  they 
had  worked  up  to  the  time  of  the  interview.  Most  of  them  would 
earn  from  $500  to  $800,  including  66  families  with  but  2  workers — 
usually  2  adults,  but  in  some  cases  1  adult  and  1  child.  In  the  group 
expecting  to  earn  $800  to  $999  were  52  families,  approximately  one- 
half  of  them  having  4  or  more  workers.    Tliirty-two  larger  families 
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cost  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  deferring  payment 
until  certain  processes  were  completed  probably  made  it  difficult  for 
some  families  who  were  obliged  to  buy  on  credit  to  purchase  advan- 
tageously. Practically  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  families, 
190,  reported  that  they  made  their  purchases  entirely  on  credit.  For 
about  one-half  of  the  laborers'  families  credit  was  ertablished  by  the 
sugar  companies ;  that  is,  the  company  vouched  for  their  accounts  up 
to  a  stated  amount  This  they  did  usually  by  paying  the  store  bills, 
deducting  the  amount  from  the  laborers'  pay.  It  was  customary,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  for  the  company  to  pay  the  laborers  by 
taking  the  farmer's  note  for  an  equal  sum.  Many  of  the  workers  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements,  saying  that  they  were 
overcharged  by  the  stores,  that  they  did  not  know  where  they  stood 
financially,  and  that  they  bought  more  than  they  should  when  they 
made  a  practice  of  buying  on  credit. 

The  beet-field  laborers  in  the  Michigan  areas  included  in  this 
study  lacked  on  the  whole  the  prosi^erity  of  the  Bussian-German 
resident  laborere  of  Colomdo.  Nevertheless,  the  most  ambitious  and 
thrifty,  as  in  Colorado,  save  money  and  become  renters  and  even- 
tually owners  of  farms. 

Father's  earnings  in  other  work. 

The  proportion  of  fathers  having  winter  occupations  was  much 
larger  among  the  Michigan  than  among  the  Colorado  laborers. 
This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  many  industrial  centers  were 
near  at  hand,  where  up  to  1920  the  demand  for  labor  had  been  so 
great  that  almost  any  man  could  find  work.  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  the  laborers  were  migratory,  expecting  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
return  to  city  jobs  when  the  beet-field  work  was  completed.  Of  the 
282  fathers  who  were  contract  laborers,  only  19  were  i-eported  as 
doing  no  work  during  the  previous  winter.  This  represents  only 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  beet-field  laborers,  whereas,  in  Colorado 
almost  one-fourth  of  those  who  might  have  worked  had  liad  no  oc- 
cupation during  the  previous  winter. 

Over  one-half  of  the  2C3  fathers  in  the  Michigan  beet-growing 
areas  who  had  worked  during  the  winter  of  1919-20,  had  worked  in 
factories,  about  one-third  of  them  in  metal-manufacturing  plants, 
chiefly  in  Detroit.  A  small  proportion,  about  one-eighth,  had  worked 
on  farms,  a  few  in  mines  and  on  i-ailroads,  and  the  rest  in  a  variety 
of  occupations.  Of  the  total  number  of  fathers,  both  resident  and 
migratory  laborers,  who  had  worked  during  the  winter  preceding 
the  inquiry  and  who  reported  the  amount  earned,  47,  or  slightly  over 
one-fifth  had  made  less  than  $300  from  their  winter  employment, 
but  over  three-fifths  had  made  $400  or  more,  and  approximately  40 
per  cent  had  earned  at  least  $600. 
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sible,  16  feet  by  24  feet,  so  that  they  could  be  moved  easily.  When 
not  overcrowded  and  when  clean  and  weatherproof,  they  were 
suitable  enough  camping  places  for  the  summer,  but  all  too  fre- 
(juently  too  many  people  were  crowded  in,  and  the  houses  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  In  1  house,  for  example,  which 
rested  on  4  stones  and  looked  as  if  it  might  fall  to  pieces,  the  floor 
had  warped  and  settled  and  was  full  of  cracks,  which  were  stuffed 
with  rags  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Several  described  their  houses  as 
*'  nothing  but  cardboard  and  paper,"  or  "  cardboard  papered."  The 
buildings  were  neither  suitable  nor  intended  for  all-the-year  dwelling 
places,  though  some  families  remained  in  them  tlirough  the  winter 
for  lack  of  a  Ijctler  phice.  Occasionally  a  *' shack"  of  tar  paper  or 
tin,  or  a  caravan  wagon  to  be  moved  about  as  the  work  required,  was 
the  only  shelter  provided.  These  wagons  furnished  such  cramped 
quai-ters  that,  as  one  child  told  the  agent,  the  family  "  has  to  take 
turns  going  in,  as  there  isn't  room  for  all  of  us  at  once."  One  wagon 
boused  2  families  of  Mexicans,  10  persons  in  all.  A  double-decke<] 
bed  (about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  double  bed),  built  of  rough  boards 
covered  with  a  nailed-down  mattress,  had  been  provided,  each  family 
using  1  berth. 

The  companies  also  lodged  the  beet-field  laborers'  families  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  unused  farmhouses.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other a  <roo(l  many  old  farmhouses  stood  vacant,  and  where  thev 
were  in  decent  repair  they  made  the  most  desii'able  dwellings;  often, 
however,  they  were  even  more  dilapidated  than  the  portable  houses. 
Families  fro(juentIy  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  use  the  upper 
floor  of  such  houses  l>ecause  the  roof  leaked  badlv.  As  one  family 
exi)ressod  it,  "  in  good  weather  we  have  three  rooms,  in  bad  two." 
In  one  house  some  of  the  windows  were  out  and  boards  had  been 
nailed  over  the  frames.  In  another  house  in  which  the  window 
ghiss  was  out  the  family  had  repaired  the  windows  with  glass  taken 
out  of  their  picture  frames.  One-fourth  of  the  276  company  houses, 
including  j->ortablc  houses  and  farmhouses,  were  badly  out  of  repair 
«n«l  did  not  furnish  decent  living  quarters.  Only  two-fifths  of  them 
weiv  in  fair  condition,  while  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  were  in 
gtH>ii  shape,  that  is,  were  tight  against  wind  and  weather,  had  doors 
and  windoAvs  that  were  whole,  and  wood  or  plaster  that  was  sound. 
Hoth  the  farmers  and  the  sugar  companies  have  for  so  long  appar- 
ently acted  on  the  principle  that  "anything  is  good  enough  to  house 
I  ho  luvt -field  lal>orers,"  that  the  change  to  better  conditions,  though 
^rndunlly  coming,  is  slow.  One  of  the  sugar  companies  was  remodel- 
\\\fi  st^me  of  its  l:)est  houses  for  winter  use,  hoping  thereby  to  make 
jwmiUUMit  settlement  attractive  to  some  of  the  better  families  of 
L^lvivrs.    A  number  of  families  told  agents  of  the  bureau  that  if  the 
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additioi)  to  the  neceasary  bedrooms.  Many  of  the  beet-field  labonri 
ivfli-e  obliged  to  sleep  with  fi-oin  3  to  10  persons  of  both  aexes  ia  a 
small,  ill-ventilated  room,  even  when  the  combiued  kitchea  and  liv- 
ing room  was  also  pressed  into  service  as  a  bedroom.  There  were  ll'i 
laborers'  families,  two-fifths  of  the  total  number,  with  2  persons  or 
more  per  room  and  39  families  with  3  ur  more  ^leruons  per  rootn. 
Thirty-six  families  with  from  3  to  9  members  lived  in  houses  contain- 
ing only  2  rooms,  and  10  families,  consisting  of  from  3  to  10  persons, 
occupied  l-rocon  dwellings. 

Although  the  outdoor  life  possibly  renders  such  conditions  of 
crowding  less  intolerable  and  perhaps  less  injurious  to  health  than 
they  would  be  in  a  city,  the  moral  danger  for  growing  boys  and  girls 
involved  in  spending  six  months  a  year  in  quarters  where  practically 
no  privacy  is  possible  is  no  less  great  than  if  they  lived  in  a  crowded 
city  tenement. 

Table  LVIl. — \umbcr  of  perKona  in  hou»ehoM,  tiy  number  of  rooiiig  in  houtc; 
familien^  worleing  in  beet  field*:  ilirhlgan  group. 


Privies. 

An  outside  privy  was  provided  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
faniilie(%  Only  3  rcportetl  water-closets.  In  general  only  1  family 
used  each  privy,  but  30  families  shared  theirs  with  1  other  family 
and  in  8  cases  3  families  used  the  same  privy.  Two  fiLniities  had 
no  toilet  accommodations  provided  for  them.  Especially  where 
privies  are  used,  screens  for  doors  and  windows  are  an  essential  pro- 
tection against  contaminntion  of  foo*l  by  flies,  but  screens  were  sel- 
dom found,  and,  if  found  at  all,  almost  never  included  more  than 
a  -screen  door. 

Water  supply. 

The  majority  (69  per  cent)  of  the  laborers'  families  reported  the 
use  of  drilled  wells.     Fifty-seven,  or  about  one-fifth  of  them,  had 
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only  a  dug  well,  which  was  not  always  in  goocL  repair  or  free  from 
surface  pollution.  Open  wells  were  in  some  cases  protected  by  a  few 
loose  boards,  and  tin  cans,  pieces  of  wood,-  and  other  rubbish  had, 
in  some  instances,  fallen  into  the  water.  Some  families  reported 
that  the  water  was  muddy  or  sandy;  others  that  it  had  a  bad  odor 
or  made  them  ill.  Several  complained  that  the  company  had  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  repair  the  well  when  its  condition  was  i*e- 
ported.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  water  was  secured  by  letting 
down  a  pail  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rake.  Eight  families  obtained 
their  water  from  springs  or  brooks,  and  in  1  case  from  a  ditch,  all 
of  which  sources  were  likely  to  be  dirty  and  polluted.  Generally 
the  water  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  house,  but  75  families  re- 
ported that  it  was  50  yards  or  more  distant.  This  means  additional 
labor  for  the  mother,  who  usually  has  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the 
water  used,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
personal  or  household  cleanliness. 


I 
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Geiman   and   Central-European  beet-field  laborers,  are  going  to 
work  in  the  beet  fields. 

Because  of  its  interference  with  schooling,  the  long  hours  involved, 
and  the  uneducative  character  of  the  work — as  monotonous  and 
repetitive  as  many  factory  processes — labor  in  the  beet  fields  is  un- 
suitable for  young  children.  Only  one  State,  however,  has  attempted 
any  specific  regulation  of  child  labor  in  the  beet  fields:  Nebraska 
Includes  such  work  by  name  under  the  maximum-hours  provision  of 
its  child  labor  law. 

An  indirect  'method  of  reducing  to  some  extent  the  work  of  chil- 
dren on  the  beet  farms  is  offered  through  the  strict  enforcement  of 
school  attendance  laws.  If,  as  the  findings  of  the  present  study 
indicate,  adequate  school  attendance  laws  were  effectively  enforced, 
at  least  one  serious  objection  to  beet-field  work  for  children  would 
be  met.  Satisfactory  enforcement  requires  adequate  administrative 
machinery — a  sufficient  number  of  full-time  attendance  officers,  for 
example,  and  enforcement  under  State  supervision.^^  It  requires  also 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  if  the  fullest  cooperation 
is  to  be  expected  of  the  foreign-born  beet-field  laborer  in  rearing 
and  educating  his  children  he  must  himself  be  given  opportunities 
to  learn  the  language  and  be  put  in  touch  with  the  general  com- 
munity life.  So  long,  also,  as  the  theory  of  payment  for  the  beet- 
field  work  is  in  effect  that  of  a  family  wage  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  children  will  be  kept  in  school  regularly  or  the  mother 
withdrawn  from  the  field  to  care  for  her  children  and  the  home. 

Special  provision  seems  to  be  necessary  if  the  children  of  migra- 
tory workers  are  to  escape  undue  hardship.    The  responsibility  for 
their  education  and  welfare,  falling  between  the  community  from 
which  they  come  and  that  to  which  they  go,  is  assumed  by  neither. 
An   interesting  experiment  in   attacking   the   admittedly   difficult 
problem  of  schooling  for  migratory  workers'  children  has  been  made 
recently  in  California  through  the  passage  of  a  law  (June  3,  1921).^* 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  superintejident  of  public  instruction 
to  organize  and  maintain  special  classes  for  the  education  of  chil' 
dren  of  migratory  laborers  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.    Sucl* 
an  arrangement  may  or  may  not  prove  practicable  in  a  given  locality 9 
but  it  is  usually  assumed  that  so  far  as  it  is  found  necessary  or  con' 
venient  to  import  families  of  laborers  for  seasonal  work,  it  is  th^ 
obligation  of  the  community  to  which  they  go  to  provide  school 
facilities  for  the  children.    If  the  community  can  not  undertake  it* 
the  responsibility  clearly  devolves  upon  the  State. 

"  Minimum  StandardH  for  Child  Welfare.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  I*ublication  No.  62* 
p.  6.     Wanhington.   lOL'O. 

wrallfornla  I^wr  of  1921.  ch.  691. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depaktment  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  January  S6j  192S. 
Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report,  Standards  and  Prob- 
lems Connected  with  the  Issuance  of  Employment  Certificates,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Conference,  Boston,  July  5-6,  1922.  This  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  State  and  local  officials  actually  engaged 
either  in  issuing  or  in  supervising  the  issuance  of  employment  cer- 
tificates, was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  National  Education  Association. 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  composed  of  the  following  educators — ^Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Bradford,  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Thomas  E.  Johnson,  Peter  Mor- 
tension,  Sam  Slawson,  and  S.  E.  Weber — cooperated  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  conference. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

IV 
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tcntion  which  this  work  requires  is  usually  not  given  it  by  busy 
school  or  other  local  officers  in  the  smaller  centers,  unless  its  value 
is  clearly  and  frequently  indicated  by  State  officers.  Supervision 
has  been  specifically  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  only  a  few  States. 
Authority  to  prepare  forms  or  require  reports  is  more  frequent,  but 
in  many  States  such  provisions  in  the  law  have  not  been  utilized. 
While  absolute  uniformity  in  administration  is  not  necessary  and 
perhaps  not  desirable,  it  is  essential  that  at  least  a  certain  minimum 
administrative  standard  should  be  followed  throughout  a  State. 
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and  have  a  physical  examination  each  time  he  changes  his  employ- 
ment. 

The  process  of  issuing  certificates  includes: 

1.  Interviewing  the  children  and  inspecting  the  credentials  (proof 

of  age,  school  record,  employer's  statement). 

2.  The  physical  examination. 

3.  Tlie  clerical  and  statistical  work  in  connection  with  both. 
The   intervening   is   done   by    vocational    advisers.     liesides   the 

central  office,  there  are  four  district  offices  where  children  applying 
for  employment  certificates  are  interviewed.  The  district  adviser 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  adviser  working  at  the  central 
office,  in  that  each  child  desiring  to  leave  school  for  work  is  referred 
to  her  by  the  principal  before  the  job  has  been  secured  and  before 
the  school  bonds  have  been  broken.  The  advisers  have  been  able  to 
keep  in  school  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children  who  have  con- 
templated leaving.  Proximity  to  home  and  school  and  knowledge 
of  the  industrial  situation  enable  the  adviser  to  study  each  individual 
child;  to  become  familiar  with  his  home  conditions,  his  scholarship, 
and  his  conduct  in  school;  and  to  give  vocational  or  educational 
guidance.  The  adviser  reports  to  the  principal  the  results  of  her 
investigations  and  her  interviews  with  the  child  and  his  parents 
and,  if  it  seems  advisable  for  the  child  to  leave  school,  the  principal 
issues  a  school  record.  Tlie  principals  have  been  instructed  not  to 
issue  a  school  record  until  the  child  has  secured  a  job  and  liis  proof 
of  age.  This  prevents  children  from  roaming  the  streets  looking 
for  work  for  long  periods  when  they  should  be  in  school.  The 
children  are  told  by  the  district  adviser  the  procedure  necessary  to 
secure  an  employment  certificate.  The  child's  information  or  i-ecord 
card  and  all  the  papers  are  sent  with  him  to  the  central  office  where 
he  has  his  physical  examination.  During  the  rush  period  at  the 
end  of  each  semester,  when  large  numbers  of  children  are  applying 
for  certificates,  physicians  and  clerks  are  assigned  to  the  district 
offices  and  the  entire  procedure  is  carried  on  in  the  districts  as  well 
as  at  the  central  office. 

The  fii*st  interview  is  most  imiK)rtant.  Full  and  specific  instruc- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  first  interview  often  prevent  long  and  unneces- 
sary trips  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  effect  a  saving  of  time  on 
the  part  of  the  interviewei^s.  The  credentials — ^the  proof  of  age,  the 
school  record,  and  the  employer's  statement — are  carefully  examined 
to  determine  whether  the  child  meets  the  legal  requirements.  If  the 
child's  papers  are  incomplete,  he  is  given  written  instructions  as  to 
how  he  may  proceed  to  secure  the  necessary  papers. 

If  the  child  does  not  bring  a  birth  certificate,  which  is  the  evidence 
he  must  first  try  to  secure  under  the  law,  or  a  baptismal  certificate, 
or  a  passport,  etc.,  he  is  sent  away  with  instructions  as  to  whei*e  and 
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Helping  the  mea  pour  the  candy  wheai  done,  and  spinning  the  candy  on  a 
table. 

Two  of  these  processes  are  hazardous  to  the  child  and  should  be 
ruled  out  under  section  10  of  the  Illinois  child  labor  law,  namely, 
the  processes  that  have  to  do  with  watching  the  boiling  candy  and 
helping  the  men  to  pour  it.  The  employer  was  told  that  a  certificate 
would  be  issued  if  these  duties  could  be  given  to  a  man.  The  work 
was  adjusted  and  the  certificate  was  issued. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  first  interview,  and  the  missing  credenUals 
are  indicated  on  a  small  card  known  as  the  ''  control "  or  ''  index " 
card.  If  the  child  does  not  return  within  a  week  with  the  necessary 
papers,  (^  if  he  is  found  to  be  ineligible  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate, he  is  reported  to  the  compulsory  attendance  department.  When 
the  applicant's  credentials  are  accepted,  the  paper  showing  proof  of 
age  is  stamped  with  a  board  of  education  impression  stamp  and, 
after  the  nature  of  the  evidence  has  been  noted  on  a  form  for  that 
purpose,  returned  to  the  child.  This  prevents  another  child  from 
using  the  same  document.  The  "proof  of  age'^  form,  the  school 
record,  and  the  "  control "  card  are  signed  by  the  interviewer  and  at- 
tached to  the  "information"  card  containing  information  coikc&m- 
ing  the  child  and  the  social  history  of  the  family.  The  continuation- 
school  card  is  made  out  at  this  point  and  clipped  to  the  other  papers. 
The  entire  record  is  then  sent  to  the  doctor's  office  and  the  child  is 
ready  for  his  physical  examination. 

The  medical  examiners  are  employed  by  the  board  of  education. 
They  aim  to  make  the  physical  examination  as  thorough  as  possible, 
conforming  in  general  to  the  standards  set  by  the  committee  on 
physical  standards  for  working  children  appointed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as  the 
standards  accepted  by  industrial  physicians.  The  applicant  is  first 
weighed  and  measured  and  his  eyes  are  tested.  The  child  is  stripped 
to  the  waist  to  allow  adequate  examination  of  heart,  lungs,  and  back. 

From  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  children  examined  are  found  to  be 
physically  unfit  for  work,  and  their  certificates  are  withheld  until 
such  time  as  an  examination  shows  them  to  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. 

Besults  of  physical  examinations  of  children  making  first  appli- 
cation for  certificates  between  July  1,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922,  were 
as  follows: 

Total  number  of  children  examined 14, 800 

Total  number  of  certificates  issued 15,553 

Total  number  of  children  held (21.3  per  cent)     4, 201 

Total  number  of  defects,  for  4,201  children 6, 905 
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oates  the  unemployment  of  the  child.  If  the  chUd-  f  uls  to'  apply^  for 
a  renewal  of  his  certificate  within  a  week,  he  is  reported  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  department  for  return  to  school.  All  children 
who  fail  to  meet  the  age,.educiktional,  or  physicid  requirements  are 
likewise  reported. 

The  continuation  school  law  provides  that  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  must  attend  continuation  school  eight  hours  ai  week. 
Employment  certificates  are  not  mailed  to  employers  imtil  the  con- 
tinuation-school office  reports  that  the  children  have  been  assigned 
to  continuation  schooL  As  all  certificates  are  mailed  the  day  the 
application  is  approved,  this  procedure  causes  no  delay  and  insures 
the  child's  assignment  to  continuation  school.  The  notice  requiring 
the  child's  attendance  at  continuation  school  two  half  days  a  week 
is  mailed  with  the  certificate  to  the  employer. 

The  continuation  schools  are  notified  of  those  children  whose  cer- 
tificates are  returned,  signifying  that  they  are  out  of  employment, 
in  order  that  the  schools  may  secure  the  daily  attendance  of  such 
children  until  they  find  other  jobs.  If  other  employment  is  not 
found  witliin  a  limited  period,  the  child  is  required  to  return  to  full- 
time  day  school.  A  notice  is  also  sent  to  the  continuation  school, 
sliould  the  child  again  secure  a  certificate. 

A  weekly  report  is  sent  to  each  regular  day  school,  giving  the  names 
of  the  children  to  whom,  during  the  week,  certificates  have  been 
issued  for  the  first  time.  The  principals  can  then  secure  the  return 
to  school  of  the  children  who  have  failed  to  get  certificates  after  re- 
ceiving their  school  records. 

It  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  the  factory-inspection  de- 
partment all  child-labor  violations  which  come  to  our  attention. 
This  year  a  new  development  in  the  work  has  been  the  assign- 
ment of  a  deputy  factory  inspector  to  the  vocational  guidance  and 
employment-certificate  bureau.  Complaints  of  child-labor  violations 
come  to  us  from  every  source — from  the  principals  and  teachers, 
from  the  attendance  officers,  from  the  continuation  schools,  from 
interested  neighbors,  and  from  the  children  themselves.  The  com- 
plaints have  to  do  with  the  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  legal  eight 
hours,  work  after  7  p.  m.,  and  children  working  without  certificates 
and  at  illegal  jobs  such  as  work  in  connection  witli  power-driven 
machinery.  The  case  is  locked  up  in  the  files  to  get  the  latest  data 
on  the  children  and  then  turned  over  to  the  deputy  inspector.  Be- 
sides protecting  the  children  and  solving  their  individual  problems 
through  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  this  arrangement 
with  the  deputy  inspector  has  made  it  possible  to  keep  in  close 
touch  widi  conditions  in  the  establishments  in  which  minors  are 
employed. 
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is  prosperous  and  its  per  capita  wealth  large  because  of  its  splendid 
educational  facilities;  and  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  this  country 
tliat  money  invested  in  education  is  the  best  investment  that  the 
taxpayers  of  any  community  can  make. 

Miss  Blake,  of  New  York,  stated  last  night  in  a  paper  given  before 
tl>e  National  Education  Association^  that  in  her  city  50  per  cent  of 
the  children  left  school  before  entering  high  scliool.  I  will  attempt 
to  show  how  it  has  been  possible  in  Detroit  to  increase  the  period 
of  the  child's  school  life  through  the  administration  of  the  employ- 
ment certificate  law.  In  considering  this  subject  we  must  always 
remember  that  all  child  labor  legislation  is  statute  law,  and  as  such 
has  been  enacted  by  the  48  diffei*ent  legislatures.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  have  48  different  types  of  employment  permit  acts.  As  my  ex- 
perience has  been  entirely  with  Michigan  laws,  I  must  confine  my 
discussion  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  am  assuming,  however,  that  the 
child  labor  and  school  attendance  laws  in  the  other  States  are  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  ours  that  what  I  say  about  Detroit  may  apply  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  to  other  communities. 

At  first,  child  labor  legislation  and  school  attendance  laws  developed 
in  Michigan  independently  of  each  other.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  combine  and  coordinate  these  two  types 
of  laws.  The  Michigan  child  labor  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  during  school  hours  without  permits. 
Farm  labor  and  domestic  service  are  exceptions.  Children  may  be 
granted  permits  to  work  if  they  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  They  must  be  15  years  of  age;  (2)  they  must  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade;  (3)  they  must  have  attended  school  100  days  during  the 
school  year  previous  to  their  arriving  at  the  age  of  15  or  during  the 
year  previous  to  applying  for  a  school  record;  (4)  it  must  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  work  to  support  themselves  or  their  parents.  The 
])ermit  is  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  compulsory  education  law  requires  that  children  attend  school 
until  16  years  of  age  with  the  following  exceptions:  A  child  who  is 
14,  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade,  may  be  excused  if  his  services 
are  essential  to  the  support  of  himself  or  his  parents,  and  a  child 
wlio  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  may  be  excused  if  he  has  an 
employment  permit,  or  wishes  to  remain  at  home  or  work  at  some 
occupation  that  does  not  require  a  permit.  You  will  note,  therefore, 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  child  out  of  school  and  employed  at  14 
years  of  age. 

There  are  about  25,000  children  in  Detroit  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
and  they  would  nearly  all  be  eligible  to  leave  school  except  for  the 
economic  necessity  clause.    However,  on  June  20,  1^2,  only  263  of 

*  rroceedings  of  the  National  Bducatton  AuoclatloD,  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Bos- 
ton, July,  1922,  p.  215.    Washlnfton*  1022. 
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for  each  child  who  enters  or  leaves  school.  We  also  get  reports  from 
the  juvenile  detention  home,  the  police  department,  the  marriage 
license  office,  and  many  other  agencies.  At  least  once  each  year,  we 
ask  each  schopl  to  submit  a  complete  enrollment.  In  this  way  we 
have  an  accurate  check  on  every  school  child. 

Our  system  would  be  incomplete,  however,  if  children  were  not 
required  to  have  permits  before  entering  employment.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  part-time  school  which  is  now 
operated  in  Detroit  for  those  children  under  17  years  of  age  who 
are  not  in  regular  day  school.  The  law  requires  that  no  child  under 
17  years  of  age  enter  employment  without  a  permit,  and  in  case 
this  requirement  is  disregarded  penalizes  the  employer.  We  are 
authorized  to  revoke  permits  of  children  who  are  not  attending 
continuation  school  regularly,  and  this  is  usually  all  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  keep  the  child  in  the  part-time  schooL  We  try  to  cooperate 
with  .the  employers  in  every  way  possible.  We  ask  them  to  see  that 
their  lists  of  minor  employees  check  with  our  census  records.  If, 
however,  they  fail  or  refuse  to  cooperate  with  us,  we  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  them  pay  the  penalty  for  their  negligence. 

By  means  of  the  employment  permit,  we  also  impress  upon  the 
child  and  his  parents  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  in  tlie  child's 
welfare  up  to  the  time  he  has  reached  his  seventeenth  birthday.  We 
are  in  tliis  way  able  to  convince  many  childi*en  and  their  parents 
that  tlie  cliildren  should  remain  in  school  longer.  It  brings  the 
children  into  contact  witli  the  school  authorities  before  they  per- 
manently sever  their  connection  with  the  school.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  adjustments  to  be  made  in  some  cases  so  that  the  child's 
parents  are  satisfied,  and  the  child's  school  life  lengthened.  This 
has  operated  to  increase  the  number  of  children  in  the  high  schools. 
During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  children  in  the  ninth  grade 
has  equaled  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of  children  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  Detroit. 

THE   VALUE   OF   CERTIFICATE-OFPICE    RECORDS    TO    THE 
STUDENT  OF  CHILD-LABOR  PROBLEMS. 

M.  E^DiTH  Campbell,  Director,  Vocation  Bureau,  Cincinnati  PnhUc  BchooU. 

In  attempting  to  substitute  for  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson  WooUey 
to-day  I  have  not  only  a  sense  of  my  inadequacy,  but  one  of  great 
regret  that  you  can  not  have  her  clear  and  forceful  presentation  and 
her  own  analysis  of  her  wide  experience  covering  a  period  of  10 
years  as  administrator  of  an  employment-certificate  office. 

For  an  incredibly  long  time  public  schools  either  entirely  over- 
looked or  neglected  their  most  unportant  laboratory — the  office 
where  employment  certificates  were  issued  to  children  who  were 
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is  not  connected  with  the  employment  certificate,  and  every  phase 
of  tlie  educational  process  could  be  amazingly  illuminated  by  care- 
ful analysis  of  these  working  permits. 

During  the  period  1911-1922,  there  have  been  two  changes  in 
Ohio's  child  labor  law — changes  which  have  greatly  increased  the 
power  of  the  State  in  supervising  the  working  child,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school  in  providing  this  child  with  adequate 
guardianship.  The  law  in  1913-14  raised  the  age  requirement  for 
boys  from  14  to  15  years  with  a  sixth-grade  school  requirement,  that 
for  girls  from  14  to  16  years  with  a  seventh-grade  school  require- 
ment. Boys  were  required  to  have  certificates  until  the  age  of  16, 
girls  until  the  age  of  18.  The  present  law,  which  went  into  effect 
in  August,  1921,  was  based  upon  the  facts  presented  by  the  cer- 
tificate offices.  The  age  of  16  years  was  made  the  minimum  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  with  a  seventh-grade  school  requirement.  The 
futility  of  a  different  age  and  school  requirement  for  boys  and 
f^irls  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  steady  demand  for  certificates  on 
the  part  of  girls,  by  the  amount  of  retardation  for  girls  which  shovrs 
an  increase  with  the  16-year  age  limit,  and  by  the  difficulties  in  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  law.  We  were  also  completely 
convinced  that  the  girl  did  not  need  protection  more  than  the  boy 
for  the  sake  of  either  health,  morality,  or  education.  If  more 
facts  had  been  available  from  the  issuance  of  certificates,  the  law  in 
1914  would  not  have  made  this  difference  between  boys  and  girls. 

Under  the  new  law  the  requirement  for  age  proof  was  made  more 
stringent  than  ever  before,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  biith  registra- 
tion brought  more  urgently  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  No  more 
serious  problem  than  this  confronts  the  student  of  child  labor  and 
of  education.  The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Health  has  been  lament- 
ably cut  in  funds,  to  the  great  detriment  of  its  department  of  vital 
statistics;  so  much  so  that  the  chief  health  officer  recently  found 
himself  unable  to  continue  to  give  children  copies  of  their  birth  rec- 
ords. Through  the  pressure  of  the  strict  issuance  of  employment  cer- 
tificates the  work  of  this  department  has  been  made  a  more  effective 
function  of  the  board  of  health.  We  arc  also  attempting  through  the 
cumulative  record  card  to  have  the  child's  age  established  when  he 
enters  school.  If  this  could  be  validly  done  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  expense  would  be  saved  the  public-school  system,  which 
now  simply  postpones  this  age  certification  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixteenth  year. 

The  procedure  of  the  employment-certificate  office  has  had  a  con- 
stant influence  upon  standards  of  health  for  the  child.  When  we 
first  began  the  issuance  of  certificates,  almost  no  child  was  refused 
a  certificate  because  of  inability  to  come  up  to  the  health  standard 
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carefully  guarded  and  supervised  on  his  entrance  into  working  life. 
The  present  law  requires  the  school  at  least  to  know  where  the  child 
is  until  he  is  18  years  of  age,  and  the  working  permit  has  indeed 
begun  the  ''  vital  statistics  of  the  school."  It  has  also  begun  to 
impress  upon  the  tax-paying  public  that  the  child  who  goes  to  work 
at  15  or  16  has  just  as  much  right  to  the  advantage  of  school  funds, 
used  for  guidance  and  guardianship,  as  has  the  high-school  child 
who  often  avails  himself  of  these  funds  until  he  is  13  years  of  age. 
In  the  high-school  group  are  only  10  per  cent  of  our  children;  the 
great  majority  go  out  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  with  their 
most  crying  needs  unheeded. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  where  tlie  working  child  is  going  (far  too 
often  his  ignorance  of  "  where  "  is  an  indictment  of  the  school),  the 
grade  he  has  completed,  the  relation  (and  again  the  sorry  nonrela- 
tion)  of  his  grade  to  his  job,  the  condition  of  his  health,  and  much 
else,  show  the  need  for  complete  reorganization  of  our  present  grade 
system.  Sui^erintendent  Condon,  of  Cincinnati,  has  asked  a  com- 
mittee to  work  out  this  problem  for  the  school  system.  The  com- 
mittee report  was  based  not  only  upon  facts  about  the  working  child, 
but  also  upon  extremely  interesting  figures  compiled  by  some  of  the 
principals  upon  retardation  and  the  overwhelming  number  of 
failures  and  withdrawals  in  high  schools. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  also  bringing  to  light  interesting  data 
by  investigating  the  correlation  between  grade  and  job  in  cases  in 
which  working  permits  have  been  issued  by  the  Cincinnati  office. 

The  evident  lack  of  correlation  between  wages,  type  of  position, 
and  school  grade,  as  shown  in  certificate  records,  emphasizes  increas- 
ingly and  constantly  the  need  for  intensive  study  of  the  industry  and 
the  occupation  into  which  the  child  is  certificated.  The  expense 
and  burden  of  this  analysis  should  be  assumed  by  industry,  which  is 
still  reluctant  to  initiate  and  plan  such  studies.  In  consequence, 
we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  schools  attempting  to  train  the  child 
for  some  unknown  occui>ation  and  on  the  other  hand  industry  bit- 
terly complaining  that  the  child  is  untrained  for  industrial  tasks. 
Until  the  school  and  industry  frankly,  intelligently,  and  with  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  each  other  discuss  processes,  wages,  hours, 
educative  motives,  the  deadly  effect  of  monotony,  and  all  else  that 
concerns  the  real  life  of  the  child,  no  actual  progress  will  be  made, 
as  Mrs.  WooUey  writes,  "  in  bringing  about  those  modifications  of 
educational  systems  and  procedures  which  will  make  of  education 
a  more  effective  instrument  in  helping  each  child  to  reach  ultimately 
a  wise  adjustment  to  the  occupational  world." 

I  have  not  attempted  to  emphasize  the  question  of  mental  differ- 
ences shown  by  the  employment-certificate  records.  In  the  Cincin- 
nati vocation  bureau  we  are  depeadiiig  more  and  more  upon  tho 
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ment -certificate  office,  with  the  right  to  expect  of  us  knowledge  of 
industry  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  wise  advice,  may  say  to  us 
somewhat  bitterly,  "  You  should  have  told  me  what  to  do ;  '  I  wua 
right  small  then ' !  " 

DISCUSSION. 

George  Chatfield,  Assistant  Director^  Bureau  of  Attendance^ 
Department  of  Education^  New  Yo7*k  City.  The  most  important  and 
most  striking  of  all  the  points  brought  out  here  this  afternoon  is  that 
make  what  laws  you  will  about  these  children  as  to  the  age  when  they 
may  leave  school,  in  some  way  or  other  those  laws  will  be  evaded 
unless  the  schools  do  something  for  these  children's  individual  needs. 
Now,  our  schools  are  organized  in  a  cei*tain  system.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  particular  individual  is  responsible  for  that  system 
in  the  schools  as  they  are  now.  We  ai*e  all  responsible  for  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  we  will  not  do  for  these  children  the  things 
that  they  want,  and  a  \evy  large  percentage  leave  school  because 
they  are  mighty  glad  to  get  out.  That  means  only  one  thing — ^that 
they  have  failed.  People  do  not  usually  quit  doing  things  that  they 
like  to  do  and  in  which  they  have  been  successful,  and  they  have  not 
been  successful  in  this.  I  hesitate  to  s{>eak  after  the  scientific  reserve 
that  Miss  Campbell  has  exhibited  on  the  matter ;  but  I  do  not  know 
but  what  the  fact  is  that  the  reason  tliere  is  no  correlation  between 
tlie  things  that  children  do  and  the  grade  at  which  they  leave  school 
is  that  the  grade  in  which  they  are  in  school  and  the  work  they  are 
doing  in  school  does  not  necessarily  measure  their  ability  or  capacity. 
We  have  had  our  standards  raised  in  New  York  one  vear  after 
another.  At  the  present  time  we  are  compelling  all  children  imder 
17  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  grades  to  attend  school. 
We  have  a  very  difficult  job  to  make  them  stay  in  school.  We  have 
not  yet  found  how  to  adjust  the  continuation-school  program  to  the 
needs  of  the  children.  I  do  not  think  we  have  accomplished  much 
for  the  children  except  to  keep  them  in  school  and  out  of  some 
dangerous  employment.  We  have  not  given  them  any  better  educa- 
tion, and  we  have  certainly  increased  the  school  congestion  tremen- 
dously. I  think  a  different  kind  of  solution  from  the  one  suggested 
is  needed,  and  then  we  shall  not  have  to  have  .these  laws  to  keep 
children  in  school. 

To  pass  from  this  question  to  that  of  children  obliged  to  go  to 
work  because  of  family  need,  I  think  that  this  is  not  a  matter  for 
private  charity,  but  that  it  is  the  State's  business  to  step  in  there 
just  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  cases  of  the  widows'  pension  fund. 

If  we  ever  get  our  school  system  into  such  shajje  that  it  can  handle 
our  children  in  a  rational  way,  a  good  many  of  these- other  pix)b- 
lems  will  be  soh^ed. 
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nate  peisons  to  assist  with  the  work.  At  the  same  time  a  statute  was 
enacted  giving  the  commission  authority  to  refuse  to  issue  a  labor 
permit  if,  in  its  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  the  child  concerned 
would  be  served  by  such  refusal.  The  vital  importance  of  this  last- 
named  statute  can  not  be  overestimated. 

In  the  appointment  of  permit  officers  tlie  commission  is  not  limited 
to  any  class  or  condition.  It  endeavors,  however,  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  people  alread}'  connected  in  some  capacity  with  public  service. 
In  practice,  all  appointments  terminate  on  June  30  each  year,  unless 
for  special  reasons  it  is  ordered  otherwise.  Under  no  conditions 
does  an  appointment  hold  for  moi-e  than  one  year  without  renewal. 
During  the  five  years  of  operation  of  this  system  we  have  designated 
484  pei*sons  as  permit  officers.  Of  these,  209  are  acting  at  the  present 
time.  Tlie  changes  in  the  pei'sonnel  have  l)een  far  fewer  than  we 
feare<l  they  would  be  when  the  system  was  inaugurated.  The  209 
active  permit  officers  are  classified  as  follows:  School  officials,  108; 
judges.  44;  justices  of  the  peace,  16;  bank  officials,  14;  village  clerks, 
8;  miscellaneous  (including  attorneys,  merchants,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, and  othei-s) ,  19. 

Before  a  new  permit  officer  is  designated,  the  character  of  the  work 
is  explained  to  him — either  by  letter  or  in  person — and  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  say  frankly  and  without  embarrassment  whether 
he  can  and  will  give  the  time  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  work 
which  its  proper  performance  requires.  Our  advances  are  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  i^epelled.  Everj'  class  to  which  we  have  appealed  for 
help  has  furnished  its  quota,  small  though  it  may  have  been,  of 
individuals  who  have  refused.  When  this  occurs,  our  hearts  go  out 
in  silent  thankfulness  that  our  statutes  do  not  confer  upon  that  indi- 
vidual the  power  and  impose  upon  him  the  duty  to  issue  i>ermits  for 
the  employment  of  our  young. 

We  try  to  make  every  permit  oflicer  realize  that  he  is  a  member 
of  our  organization:  that  we  Avill  try  to  help  him  in  every  possible 
way,  and  that  he  will  not  be  subjected  to  unkind  criticism  and  fault- 
finding. He  is  encouraged  to  submit  doubtful  cases  to  the  commis- 
sion for  advice  before  acting. 

Close  cooperation  with  the  schools  is  maintained.  It  is  the  statu- 
tory prerogative  of  the  schools  to  certify  to  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  the  child  seeking  a  work  j>ermit.  This  prerogative  is  always 
i*eijpected.  The  commission  goes  further  than  the  statute.  School 
officials  are  requested  to  recommend  for  or  against  the  issuance  of 
the  permit,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  child  qualifies  education- 
ally. Sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  this  request  for  a  recommenda- 
tion is  declined.  In  no  instance  has  a  permit  been  issued  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  official.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  parents  to  keep  the 
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child  labor,  with  respect  to  every  detail  of  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration. Stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit  and  purpose  ol  the  law  and 
regulations  and  the  administrative  policy  of  the  copifnifiaion.  Ne 
woman  inspector  is  deemed  adequately  equipped  until  she  is  thiw<- 
oughly  acquainted  and  in  full  sjrmpathy  wifth  all  the  essentials  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  scheme  for  the  proteetion  of  the 
working  child  and  is  a  tactful  and  accomplished  advocate  of  that 
scheme. 

An  essential  part  of  the  woman  inspector's  duties  is  to  confer  with 
the  permit  officer.  She  checks  over  his  records,  advises  him  of 
what  she  has  found  of  interest  to  him  in  the  local  situation^  en- 
courages,  exhorts^  educates,  corrects,  and  inspires  him  as  conditions 
demand  and  warrant  This  education  of  the  permit  officer  is  a 
tremendously  important  part  of  the  work.  We  have  found  it  to  be 
a  painfully  common  disposition  of  permit  officers  to  break  down 
standards,  particularly  in  so-called  special  cases. 

After  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  issuance  of  the  work 
certificate  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Proper 
protecti<Mi  for  the  child  is  the  end.  Frequently  it  is  essential  to 
his  protection  that  the  permit  shall  not  be  issued,  re^^ardless  ol  the 
fact  that  he  can  qualify  for  it  under  the  law.  For  examine,  he  sbonld 
be  protected  from  hazardous  employments  and  from  careless,  reckless, 
indifferent,  or  exploiting  employers.  The  oommisston  is  on  con- 
stant guard  in  these  respects.  Under  its  statutory  power,  it  with- 
holds permits  wl^en  in  its  judgment  such  action  is  for  any  reason 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  Does  an  employer  adopt  the  policy 
of  discharging  permit  children  as  soon  as  their  age  and  experi^ice 
entitle  them  to  pass  to  a  higher  wage  classification  and  of  taking 
on  new  recruits  at  the  low  w*age?  His  attention  is  called  by  the 
commission's  representative  to  the  objections  to  this  policy,  and 
imless  the  policy  is  promptly  changed  he  is  not  permitted  to  em- 
ploy permit  children.  Does  an  employer  fail  so  to  organize  his 
shop  that  children  will  be  given  the  necessary  supervision  to  keep 
their  employment  within  lawful  and  proper  limitations  at  all  timesf 
He  is  offered  opportunity  and  help  to  correct  the  situation.  Upon  his 
failure  to  do  so,  he  is  not  permitted  to  employ  children. 

Do  investigations  and  experience  demonstrate  that  unusual  moral 
hazards  exist  for  the  young  in  any  occupation?  The  commission 
resolves  that  permits  shall  not  be  issued  to  diildren  for  that  occu- 
pation, advises  the  permit  officers^  and  permits  are  stopped.  Are 
thei-e  occupations  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  commission  to 
supervise  the  employment  of  children  of  permit  age  as  the  law 
contemplates  it  shall  dot  Permits  are  not  issued  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  those  occupations.   Does  an  employer  of  children 
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I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  handle  siich 
cases  if  the  permit  officer  held  under  statutory  appointment.  And 
in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  common  sense. 
Tvisdom,  tact,  judgment,  moral  backbone,  and  vision  can  not  be 
conferred  upon  individuals  by  statute. 

One    of    the    most    powerful    influences    operating    to    secure 
compliance  with   the  child   labor  law   in  Wisconsin   is  the  treble 
compensation  statute  before  referred  to.     Under  this  statute,  the 
compensation-insurance  carrier  is  secondarily  liable  and  must  pay 
the  extra  compensation  only  if  the  employer  is  unable  to  meet  the 
obligation.     The  extra  compensation  in  a  maximum  case  is  a  little 
more  than  $2().(K)0.     All  accidents  to  minors  are  investigated  with 
reference  to  the  legality  of  the  employment,  and  with  the  help  of 
o\ir — in  the  main — sympathetic  corps  of  permit  officers  we  are  able, 
with  almost  deadly  certainty,  to  determine  that  question.     Under 
this    statute,   compensation- insurance    companies — as    well    as    em- 
ployers— are  financially  interested  in  preventing  violations  of  the 
law.     Educational  campaigns  are  continually  being  carried  on  by 
these  companies  to  educate  their  policyholders  in  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  permit  law.    During  the  last  five  years 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   pieces   of   literatui'e   prepared   by   the 
commission,  explanatory  of  the  permit  and  other  provisions  of  the 
child  labor  law  and  the  dangers  incident  to  their  violation,  have 
been  distributed  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Child  labor  statutes,  at  least  those  of  Wisconsin,  are  not  simple 
and  easily  understood.  The  commission  is  constantly  receiving 
re(iuests  for  construction  and  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  statutes. 
Not  a  few  of  these  requests  come  from  judges  and  attorneys.  There 
have  been  recent  instances  in  which  our  supreme  court  has  reversed 
our  circuit  courts  on  interpretations  of  the  law.  Multiplicity  of  in- 
terpretations could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous.  The  statute  must  not 
mean  one  thing  in  Milwaukee,  another  in  Superior,  and  still  another 
in  Madison.  Its  application  is  uniform  throughout  the  State  when 
it  comes  before  our  supreme  court.  It  is  vital  that  it  be  so  before  it 
reaches  that  tribunal.  In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  most  help- 
ful to 'have  a  central  State  body  clothed  with  power  to  interpret  and 
ai)ply  the  law,  and  whose  decisions  are  of  State-wide  force  and  effect 
unless  and  until  overruled  by  the  courts. 

Under  our  statutes  a  permit,  even  though  issued  in  contravention 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  commis- 
sion, if  issued  by  a  duly  appointed  permit  officer,  protects  the  em- 
ployer so  long  as  he  keeps  the  employment  of  the  child  within  the 
terms  of  the  permit.  In  these  circumstances  it  will  readily  be  seen 
how  a  careless  or  incompetent  permit  officer  may  sacrifice  the  vital 
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somewhat  paraphrased  language  of  Dickens,  that  prince  among  the 
friends  of  childhood,  "  It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  we  now  do 
than  we  have  ever  done.  It  is  a  far,  far  better  rest  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Wisconsin  now  have  from  premature  and  blighting  toil  than 
they  have  ever  known." 

DISCUSSION. 

James  N.  Prxnoub,  Deputy  Corwrnissianer^  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion^ New  Ham/pshire.  In  contrast  to  the  plan  in  effect  in  Wisconsin, 
the  administration  of  all  child  labor  laws  in  New  Hampshire  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  authorities.  While  there  is  cordial  cooperation 
lietween  the  labor  and  education  departments,  the  inspectors  of  the 
department  of  labor  have  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  relative  to  the  employment  of  children  imder  16. 

All  superintendents  of  schools,  city  as  well  as  rural,  are  employed 
by  the  State  board  of  education  on  the  nomination  of  the  local  boards. 
There  are  64  "supervisory  unions'*  employing  68  superintendents 
and  assistant  superintendents.  Child-labor  certificates  are  issued  by 
the  local  superintendents  of  schools,  in  practically  all  cases.  The  law 
permits  the  school  board  to  appoint  a  special  officer  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  done  in  one  city.  The  local  attendance  officer  or,  as  he  is  still 
called  in  our  State,  truant  officer,  enforces  the  attendance  laws.  He 
is  also  responsible  under  the  local  school  board  for  inspection  and  the 
enforcement  of  child  labor  laws.  The  State  board  of  education  has 
authority  to  remove  any  tuant  officer  who  fails  to  enforce  the  child 
labor  laws.  All  immigrant  children  coming  to  New  Hampshire  are 
reported  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  their  attendance  and 
employment  accounted  for. 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  education  inspect  all  estab- 
lishments included  under  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law,  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  a  year,  the  number  of  inspections  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  town  and  the  number  of  children  employed.  One  of 
these  inspections  is  made  during  the  summer  vacation. 

These  inspectors  also  examine  and  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
records  of  the  certificating  officers  in  the  districts.  If  it  is  found  that 
certificates  have  been  issued  upon  inadequate  evidence,  or  otherwise 
improperly,  they  are  revoked.  In  general  the  records  of  the  certifi- 
cating officers  are  satisfactory. 

A  careful  study  of  complaints  of  hardship  caused  by  the  child 
labor  law  was  made  during  the  first  years  that  it  was  on  the  statute 
books.  In  very  few  cases  was  it  found  that  the  employment  of  the 
children  was  actually  necessary.  New  Hampshire  has  a  mothers'  aid 
law  under  which  mothers  with  families  dependent  upon  them  for 
support  may  receive  aid  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  a  month  for 
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immediately  started  t<>  find  out  whether  the  child  is  at  work,  for  he 
must  be  either  at  work  or  in  school.  In  order  to  do  this  follow-up 
work  these  same  officers  are  charged  witli  factory  inspection,  as  well 
as  the  State  factory  inspectors,  and  continuous  factory  inspection  is 
something  that  the  local  officer  must  make  in  connection  with  his 
work,  so  that  he  may  know  where  his  children  ai'e. 

The  law  permits  the  State  director  of  attendance  and  employment 
to  prosecute  in  person  or  by  attorney  for  any  violation  of  the  school 
or  employment  laws,  and  for  tliat  purpose  he  has  the  same  power  as 
every  prosecuting  officer  in  the  State — grand  jurors  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  several  cities — so  that  for 
any  violation  of  the  statute  in  connection  with  children*  he  may  go 
directly  into  the  town  and  prosecute  in  his  own  name. 

The  State  supervisors  and  other  school  officials  report  violations 
of  the  attendance  laws  to  the  local  truant  or  school-attendance  officers. 
Under  our  statute  each  town  may  appoint  its  own  attendance  officers. 
Whei-e  they  are  appointed,  it  is  the  policy  of  our  department  to  work 
in  hearty  cooperation  with  them  and  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  every 
possible  way.  In  any  event  the  matter  is  taken  up  through  the  fol- 
low-up system,  so  if  the  local  officers  have  not  fimctioned  the  State 
officers  will.  Where  the  local  machinery  fails,  the  State  board  of 
education  steps  in  and  carries  the  work  on  just  as  though  the  local 
officers  had  not  been  appointed,  bringing  the  prosexjutions  over  their 
heads. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  State  survey  which  we  have 
had  in  progress  for  the  past  three  years  and  which  has  covered  157 
towns  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  school  attendance  for  the 
entire  State  is  97  for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  eliminat- 
ing those  between  4  and  7  who  are  not  obliged  by  statute  to  go  to 
school  and  those  between  14  and  16  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  and  are  legally  employed. 

Robert  O.  Small,  Director^  DMsion  of  Vocatwnal  Edvration^ 
State  Department  of  Education^  M(rjif<achvsettf<.  As  the  preceding 
speakers  have  told  of  their  State  systems  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  some  ways  we  in  Massachusetts  have  probably  more 
system  and  in  others  less  than  all  of  them  combined.  We  have  no 
centralized  system,  such  as  has  been  de>cribed.  which  brings  the 
State  into  the  intimate  relation  of  inspecting  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates. For  issuing  certificates  we  have  in  the  State  354  systems,  all 
local.  On  the  inspection  side,  however,  the  visiting  of  the  factories, 
we  have  a  centralized  system  in  the  department  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  decided  opinion  on  the  value  of 
leaving  to  local  communities  entirely  the  system  of  issuing.  I  pre- 
sume I  am  rather  typical  of  school  men  in  this  State  in  feeling  that 
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the  same  would  hold  true,  and  the  factory  inspectors  would  be  noti- 
fied of  that  fact;  but  we  would  have  no  right  to  enforce  that  law. 
We  might  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  proprietor,  but  that  is  not 
a  function  of  our  agency. 

Mr.  Urigk.  If  you  found  a  child  employed  at  a  dangerous  machine 
could  you  take  him  out? 

Mr.  Sturoes.  Yes ;  and  as  a  further  result  of  that  violation,  unless 
we  were  satisfied  that  it  was  purely  an  oversight,  that  particular  fac- 
tory would  receive  no  further  children  from  our  office.  The  granting 
of  a  certificate  is  entirely  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  issuing 
officer.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  issue  a  certificate  he  doesn't  need  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Urick.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Frye  whether  his  experience 
with  the  judiciary  has  been  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Frye.  I  would  say  it  has  been  just  as  satisfactory  as  with 
any  other  class.  We  have  found  the  judges  just  about  as  willing  to 
do  the  work  and  just  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  school  people.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  say  they  are  any  better;  they  are  just  as  good. 
Not  long  ago,  in  a  city  of  considerable  size,  we  had  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  We  put  a  judge  in  his 
place.  This  superintendent  lacked  vision  and  he  did  not  learn.  On 
one  occasion  he  insisted  on  putting  a  13-year-old  girl  to  work  in 
a  restaurant  in  violation  of  both  the  statutes  and  the  regulations  of 
the  commission.  We  have,  perhaps,  among  the  judges,  secured  the 
services  of  the  most  competent,  and  as  I  said  in  my  paper,  if  they 
will  jiot  learn  we  dispense  with  their  services.  We  tell  them  we 
understood  that  they  are  very  busy — too  busy  to  do  the  permit 
work — and  soon  we  have  others  in  their  places. 

I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  permit  officer  to  do  his 
work  well  without  information  regarding  the  character,  conduct, 
business,  and  policies  of  the  people  who  purpose  to  employ  chil- 
dren. A  child  15  years  old,  for  example,  completes  the  eighth 
grade  and  applies  for  a  work  certificate.  He  is  in  perfect  health. 
All  right,  he  goes  to  work.  If  you  stop  there,  however,  he  may  !« 
put  out  or  exploited.  If  his  work  takes  him  onto  the  streets,  he 
may  be  crushed  in  the  traffic  and  his  employer  may  not  find  it  neces- 
sary— ^imder  the  law — to  gather  up  his  broken  body.  If  you  stop  with 
the  issuing  of  the  certificate,  he  may  be  put  to  work  day  and  night. 

The  child  labor  law  means  much  more  than  that  the  child  shall 
have  his  opportunity  to  work.  It  means  that  he  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  grow  to  adult  life  with  an  unstunted  body  and  a 
trained  mind. 

Wo  put  into  the  hands  of  the  employers  of  the  State  the  plainest 
kind  of  statement  as  to  the  hours  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
children. 
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city  at  that  particular  tiine,  one  of  two  things  is  done— either  some 
adjustment  is  made  by  the  attendance  officer  to  increase  the  family 
income,  or  the  family  is  assisted  in  making  plans  that  will  permit 
them  to  live  within  the  income  received. 

Mr.  Urick.  May  I  ask  who  makes  the  investigation  with  reference 
to  this  budget  to  see  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  cliild  to  go  to 
work  ? 

Mr.  Lkdeios.  That  is  done  by  the  attendance  officers.  We  keep 
a  record  of  the  woi*k  done  by  our  department  with  every  child  in  the 
city.  We  find  that  in  most  of  the  cases  children  who  apply  for  per- 
mits have  had  constant  contact  with  the  attendance  officer  for  some 
time  previous.  He  knows  the  family  before  the  child  ever  asks  for 
a  permit.  Our  present  program  contemplates  that  a  cliild  should 
never  come  to  the  central  office  until  the  officer  decides  definitelv  that 

ft' 

the  diild  should  have  a  permit.  The  Detroit  schools  are  organiaod 
on  the  6-^-3  plan.  We  have  a  full-time  attendance  officer  in  ev«ry 
high  school  and  intermediate  school.  If  we  keep  our  children  in 
school  until  16,  most  of  them  will  be  through  the  ninth  grade.  This 
means  that  the  children  applying  for  permits  will  oome  from  hi^ 
schools  or  intermediate  schools.  The  attendance  officer  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  their  cases. 
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THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  AN  AGE  STANDARD. 

Esther   Lkk   Ridkh,    Chief   Inspector,   Child    Labor   Division,    Alabama   Chili 

Welfare  Department. 

Alabainu  is  not  in  the  birth-registration  area,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  age  standard  in  a  State  which  is  not  in  the  birth- 
registration  area  has  many  difficulties.  The  Alabama  child  labor 
law,  which  is  enforced  by  the  State  child  welfare  depai-tment, 
prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  any 
occupation  except  agriculture  or  domestic  service  when  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  restricts  the  working  hours  of  children  under 
16  to  8  hours  a  day  and  to  the  hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  and 
limits  their  employment  to  occupations  not  considered  dangerous 
to  the  life,  limb,  or  morals  of  tlie  child.  It  also  requires  every 
child  under  16  years  of  age  who  goes  to  work  to  have  an  employ- 
ment certificate  issued  according  to  certain  requirements. 

One  of  these  requirements  is,  of  course,  evidence  of  age.  The  law 
definitely  outlines  the  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  that  may  be 
accepted.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  acceptability:  (1)  A  duly 
attested  birth  record.  (2)  A  dul}'  attested  transcript  of  certificate 
of  baptism  showing  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  child.  (3) 
A  life-insurance  policy  in  force  at  least  one  year.  (4)  A  bona  fide 
contemporary  Bible  record  of  birth.  (5)  A  passporjt  or  certificate  of 
arrival  in  tlie  United  States  showing  the  age  of  the  child.  (6)  An 
affidavit  of  age  sworn  to  by  the  parent  and  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  physical  age  signed  by  a  public-scliool  or  public-health 
physician. 

Employment  certificates  are  issued  by  the  superintendents  of 
schools  or  their  authorized  agents.  In  all  cities  where  thei'e  are 
regular  school-attendance  officers,  the  superintendents  of  schools  have 
been  recjuested  to  authorize  these  officers  to  issue  certificates.  These 
officials  do  not  always  take  the  time  to  require  the  proper  evidence, 
and  often  accept  whatever  evidence  a  child  may  bring  on  his  first 
visit;  for  instance,  if  the  child  brings  a  life-insurance  policy  the  is- 
suing officer  may  accept  it  rather  than  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
have  him  sent  away  for  his  birth  certificate.  Also,  there  has  been 
nuich  difficulty  in  preventing  the  issuing  officers  from  accepting 
Bible  records  of  birth  which  are  not  contemporary  and  which  show 
enisures  or  changes. 

We  find  sometimes  that  even  the  parent's  affidavit  is  accepted  by 
the  issuing  officer  in  lieu  of  other  evidence  which  the  parent  may  pos- 
sess but  which  he  failed  to  bring  when  the  first  application  was  made 
for  a  certificate.  To  defeat  this  practice  we  made  the  requirement, 
when  we  last  revised  our  instructions  for  issuing  certificates,  that 
in  case  a  parent  failed  to  produce  documentary  evidence  of  age  a 
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able  as  evidence  on  which  to  issue  a  certificate.     Ccmseqiiciitljr  it  .] 
seldom  happens  that  a  child  under  the  legal  working  age  is  abk  tB 
escape  detection  for  longer  than  a  few  weeks  after  he  enters  eoi- 
ployment. 

This  same  method  is  used  in  checking  up  the  ages  of  those  chil- 
dren who  enter  employment  claiming  to  be  16  years  of  age  or  over. 
Formerly  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  frequently  found 
working  more  than  the  legal  hours  or  at  prohibited  occupations. 
The  employee  would  state  that  they  had  employed  the  childrea 
in  good  faith,  only  after  the  parents  had  assured  them  that  the 
children  were  16  or  over,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the  employers 
were  honest..     To  offset  this  difficulty  the  department  prepared  an 
age  certificate  for  children  16  years  of  age  or  over,  to  be  issued 
according  to  the  same  procedure  used  in  issuing  a  regular  employ- 
ment certificate.    The  employer  must  keep  this  certificate  on  file  for 
all  children  claiming  to  be  16  or  over  or  else  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  correct  ages  of  such  children,  and  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution in  cases  of  children  found  to  be  under  that  age  and  ille^Uy 
employed. 

It  has  been  the  chief  goal  of  the  child-labor  inspectors  in  Ala- 
bama to  supervise  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  so  closely  as  to 
unify  the  system  and  bring  the  work  up  to  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  State  child  labor  law  and  amplified  by  the  officials  of  the 
State  child  welfare  department.  We  have  tried  to  keep  this  one 
important  fact  before  the  issuing  officers,  that  inaccurate  and  careless 
certification  not  only  may  defeat  the  veiy  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
law  but  also  may  aid  in  covering  and  encouraging  violations.  The 
work  of  the  issuing  officer  is  checked  frequently  by  the  State  child- 
labor  inspectors.  All  evidence  and  other  papers  required  in  the 
issuance  of  certificates  are  filed  numerically  in  individual  jacket 
envelopes  in  the  office  of  the  issuing  officer.  The  State  child-labor 
inspector  visits  the  issuing  office  periodically  and  examines  the 
papers  filed  for  all  certificates  issued  since  the  last  visit  was  made. 
If  any  discrepancies  are  found  in  the  filing  of  the  necessary  papers 
or  in  the  description  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  certificates  were 
issued,  these  certificates  are  canceled  and  the  issuing  officer  requested 
to  reissue  them  correctly.  All  records  are  marked  "  correct "  or 
"  incorrect  "  by  the  inspector.  In  this  way  many  irregularities  have 
been  discovered  and  remedied. 

In  making  routine  inspections,  the  inspectors  check  all  certificates 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  employers.  Tlie  inspector  makes  his 
round  of  inspection,  questioning  each  child  found  employed  concerning 
his  correct  age  and  what  documentary  evidence  of  age  he  may  have  at 
home.    Then  a  visit  is  made  to  the  home  of  the  child  to  examine  this 
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cyclone  had  blown  away  a  barn  which  belonged  to  a  neighbor,  who 
was  at  church  at  that  time,  and  that  the  church  service  had  been  dis- 
missed on  account  of  the  storm.  I  called  on  the  owner 'of  the  bam 
which  had  been  blown  away,  but  he  could  not  remember  the  exact 
year  of  the  storm.  Next,  I  visited  the  clerk  of  the  church  and  asked 
to  examine  the  minutes  to  see  if  any  record  had  been  made  concerning 
the  dismissing  of  services  on  a  certain  occasion  on  account  of  a  storm. 
1  found  that  such  a  record  had  been  made  in  August,  1906.  Thb 
jn'oved  the  boy  to  be  under  IG,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Hearing  in  mind  such  experiences  I  have  the  following  as  a  motto: 
That  where  plenty  of  diligence  is  used  there  is  usually  a  way  to  find 
out  a  child's  correct  age,  despite  tlie  fact  that  there  are  few  birth 
records  for  the  children  who  are  now  entering  employment  in 
Alabama. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Sperrv,  Chief  Attendance  Ofpcev^  Board  of  Edu- 
cation^ Jersey  City.  N,  J,  In  New  Jersey  the  applicant  for  an  age  and 
sdiooling  certificate  must  produce  one  of  the  following  proofs  of 
age.  in  the  order  named:  A  birth  certificate  issued  by  a  registrar 
of  vital  statistics:  a  baptismal  certificate:  a  passport  (if  of  foreign 
birth) ;  or  such  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  as  may  meet 
the  approval  of  the  supervisor  of  exemption  certificates. 

In  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  birth  certificate.  The 
records  of  vital  statistics  have  been  kept  fairly  thoroughly  in  Jersey 
City  in  later  years,  but  previously  errors  and  omissions  sometimes 
occurred. 

A  child  applying  to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  for  a  birth 
certificate,  if  his  birth  has  not  been  recorded,  is  given  a  letter  to  that 
effect,  also  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  in  by  the  physician  or  midwife 
who  attended  the  mother  at  his  birth.  When  this  certificate  giving 
the  required  data  is  presented  to  the  registrar,  it  is  recorded  and  a 
birth  certificate  issued  to  the  child. 

One  of  the  parents  must  make  an  affidavit  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  birth  certificate  or  other  proof  of  age. 

If  none  of  the  documentary  proofs  of  age  previously  mentioned 
can  be  obtained,  the  supervisor  of  exemption  certificates  may  take 
the  affidavit  of  the  parent  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the 
child.  This  affidavit,  supplemented  by  a  certificate  of  a  medical  in- 
spector employed  by  the  board  of  education  that  the  child  has  the 
physical  development  of  a  normal  child  14.  years  of  age,  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  age. 
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some  cases  the  date  of  birth  has  been  set  back  so  tliat  the  ohB>rf-= 
appears  older  than  he  really  is,  and  in  others  it  has  been  set  t 

An  effort  to  strengthen  this  provision  of  the  law  has  been 
by  trying  to  secare  an  amendment  providing  that  where  the 
record  is  the  only  available  evidence  it  must  be  accompanied  bf^^ 
signed  statement  from  the  school  physician  who  has  examined 
child  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  at  least  14  yefl|^^-- 
of  age.     The  present  law  authorizes  accepting  the  certificate 
the  school  physician  when  all  other  forms  of  evidence,  includi 
the  school  record,  are  not  available.     The   proposal   referred 
would  therefore  combine  these  two  existing  forms  of  evidence, 
provision  was  included  as  part  of  a  measure  intended  to  establi 
a  more  satisfactory  system  of  health  certification  of  diildren  e 
ing  industry- 

Another  problem  which  we  have  and  one  that  is  found,  I  thi 
in  other  States,  is  establishing  proof  of  age  of  working  children  ov 
16.    We  require  employment  certificates  and  consequently  proof  o 
age  for  all  children  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  are  gainfully  employ 
We  require  e^lucational  certificates  for  children  16  to  21  years  of 
in  certain  specified  occupations.    For  the  children  in  these  oceupa^li«l 
tions,  therefore,  definite  evidence  of  age  is  available.    Certificates  a 
not  required,  however,  for  all  the  .occupations  in  which  minors  of  thi 
age  are  employed.     They  are  not  required  for  farm  labor  or  foi 
domestic  service.    They  are  not  required  for  all  the  occupations  ia 
which  the  employment  of  minors  under  18  is  restricted. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  the  employment  of  minors  under  18 
is  prohibited  in  occupations  where  there  is  a  serious  health  or  safety 
or  moral  hazard.  Where  certificates  are  not  required  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  minors  employed  in  these  occupations  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  law  is  being  obeyed.  Sometimes  a  boy  who 
is  husky  looking  and  large  for  his  age  will  claim  that  he  is  18  when 
he  applies  for  work,  although  in  reality  he  is  only  17.  If  he  is  em- 
ployed at  a  prohibited  process,  proof  must  be  established  that  he  is 
under  18  before  action  can  be  taken  by  the  labor  department. 

If  there  were  some  provision  for  recording  the  ages  of  all  children 
who  are  employed  in  restricted  occupations,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance.  I  should  be  interested  in  hearing  from  people  in  other 
States  who  have  had  experience  with  these  problems. 

[An  inquiry  was  made  by  an  unidentified  speaker  with  regard  to 
whether  effort  was  being  made  anywhere  to  have  the  child's  age  estab- 
lished when  he  first  entered  school.] 

Miss  Campbeij*  In  Ohio,  Akron  is  requiring  a  birth  certificate  on 
tlie  child's  entrance  into  school.  The  cumulative  record  card  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  a  similar  attempt. 
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some  cases  the  date  of  birth  has  been  set  back  so  that  the 
appears  older  than  he  really  is,  and  in  others  it  has  been  set 

An  effort  to  strengthen  this  provision  of  the  law  has  bem 
by  trying  to  secure  an  anoiendinent  providing  that  where  the 
record  is  the  only  available  evidence  it  must  be  accompanied  bf 
signed  statement  from  the  school  physician  who  has  examined 
child  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  at  least  14 
of  age.    The  present  law  authorizes  accepting  the  certificate 
the  school  physician  when  all  other  forms  of  evidence,  includi 
the  school  record,  are  not  available.     The   proposal   referred 
would  therefore  combine  these  two  existing  forms  of  evidence. 
provision  was  included  as  part  of  a  measure  intended  to  estabii 
a  more  satisfactory  system  of  health  certification  of  children  e 
ing  industry. 

Another  problem  which  we  have  and  one  that  is  found,  I  thi 
in  other  States,  is  establishing  proof  of  age  of  working  children  ovei 
16.    We  require  employment  certificates  and  consequently  proof  o 
age  for  all  children  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  are  gainfully  employedji^ 
We  require  educational  certificates  for  children  16  to  21  years  of  agej" 
in  certain  specified  occupations.    For  the  children  in  these  oceupa 
tions,  therefore,  definite  evidence  of  age  is  available.    Certificates  are|> 
not  required,  however,  for  all  the  .occupations  in  which  minors  of  this 
age  are  employed.     They  are  not  required  for  &rm  labor  or  for 
domestic  service.    They  are  not  required  for  all  the  occupations  in 
which  the  employment  of  minors  under  18  is  restricted. 

Under  the  Massaciuisetts  law  the  employment  of  minors  under  18 
is  prohibited  in  occupations  where  there  is  a  serious  health  or  safety 
or  moral  hazard.  Where  certificates  are  not  required  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  minors  employed  in  these  occupations  in  onler 
to  determine  whether  the  law  is  being  obeyed.  Sometimes  a  boy  who 
is  husky  looking  and  large  for  his  age  will  claim  that  he  is  18  when 
he  applies  for  work,  although  in  reality  he  is  only  17.  If  he  is  em- 
ployed at  a  prohibited  process,  proof  must  be  established  that  he  is 
under  18  before  action  can  be  taken  by  the  labor  department. 

If  there  were  some  provision  for  recording  tlie  ages  of  all  children 
who  are  employed  in  restricted  occupations,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance.  I  should  be  interested  in  hearing  from  people  in  other 
States  who  have  had  experience  with  these  problems. 

[An  inquiry  was  made  by  an  unidentified  speaker  with  regard  to 
whether  effort  was  being  made  anywhere  to  have  the  child's  age  estab- 
lished when  he  first  entered  school.] 

Miss  Campbei-l.  In  Ohio,  Akron  is  requiring  a  birth  certificate  on 
the  child's  entrance  into  school.  The  cumulative  record  card  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  a  similar  attempt. 
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ined  acid  is  able  to  read  and  write  correctly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language.  Eight.  States  and  one  district  have  ii^nsted  this 
po'^^r  to  the  issuing  officer:  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indi- 
ana, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Utah. 

TMs  attempted  check  on  illiteracy  is  generally  regarded  by  school 
principals  as  totally  unnecessary,  as  they  consider  the  school-record 
certificate  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  diild  has  completed 
the  required  school  grade.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipals is  not  unreasonable,  and  would  he  warranted  if  the  school- 
reeord  certifkjate  which  evidences  the  attainment  by  John  Smith 
of  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade,  as  the.  case  may  be,  were 
really  a  guaranty  tliat  John  had  actually  completed  the  Work  of  the 
]jreceding  grades.  But  is  it  i  Consider  the  evil — apparently  consid- 
ered a  necessary  one — of  forced  promotions  by  means  of  which  onr 
friend  John,  having  failed  to  complete  the  work  of  any  grade,  might 
yet  in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  lawfully  become  possessor  of  a 
school-record  certificate  which  would  contain  a  statement  ttiait'  John 
was  at  this  time  in  the  grade  required  for  the  issuance  of  an  em- 
ployment certificate.  Or  suppose  that  John,  disorderly  in  school, 
frequently  an  absentee,  effective  in  his  relation  to  the  class  only  by 
his  persistence  in  lowering  its  record,  desires  to  leave  school  to  go 
to  work — ^is  the  unfortunate  teacher  who  has  been  burdened  with 
John  for  at  least  a  term  likely  to  impede  his  exit,  or  will  she  widi 
him  Godspeed  and  sign  a  school-record  certificate  ci^editing  John 
with  the  work  which,  as  a  member  of  that  class,  he  might  reasonaUy 
have  been  expected  to  do — ^but  did  not  do?  No  method  of  closing 
truancy  cases  is  better  known  to  or  more  widely  followed  by  many 
attendance  officers  than  the  issuance  of  employment  oertificates. 
For  these  and  for  many  other  reascms  the  special  check  known  as 
the  literacy  test  seems  advisable,  and  its  i^esults  fully  warrant  its 
application. 

In  one  year  (1912),  in  the  offices  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health,  239  children  wei*e  refused  employment  certificates  because 
imable  to  write  correctly  the  simplest  English  sentences.  Tlie 
following  samples  of  sentences,  actually  dictated  and  misspelled  as 
quoted,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  may  easily  happen  in  aaiy 
issuing  office  where  this  test  is  applied : 

S.  S. — ^There  are  lots  of  glrl«  here. 

"  Tliere  are  loind  glrL" 
Tills  box  ia  gr«e&. 

"  This  lox  Is  bring." 
J.  G. — I  have  a  black  and  white  suit 

**  I  have  a  Mock  shout.'* 

**  X  have  a  black  and  wlte  shovt** 
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desire.  By  keeping  these  in  sequence  the  superintendent  of  schools 
will  have  a  continuous  record  of  the  cliild's  grade  work  and  may 
at  his  discretion  require  the  child  either  to  repeat  grades  or  to  be 
transferred  to  a  course  offering  a  more  diversified  curriculum,  better 
suited  to  the  real  needs  of  the  child  than  that  in  which  he  has  shown 
marked  disability.  This  record  presupposes,  of  course,  that  every 
superintendent  is  looking  forward  to  the  time,  or  has  already 
reached  it,  when  he  may  be  afforded  the  means  to  devise  and  install 
a  curriculum  which  shall  be  flexible  in  character. 

As  to  the  requirement  of  a  specific  number  of  days'  attendance 
immediately  preceding  the  application  for  an  employment  certificate, 
the  advantage  of  thus  putting  a  premium  on  the  regular  attendance 
of  a  child  is  so  obvious  that  no  recommendation  is  necessary. 

The  requirement  that  the  issuing  officer  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister a  literacy  test  which  shall  be  broader  in  scope  than  a  mere 
test  of  ability  to  read  and  write  English  correctly,  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended. Resulting  as  it  did  in  New  York  in  the  plan  of  having 
every  child,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  his  school  w^ork,  take 
a  uniform  examination  if  he  desired  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work, 
it  has  held  hundreds  of  these  children  in  school,  as  the  examination 
brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  educational  quali- 
fications were  in  many  cases  distinctly  lacking  and  that  further 
training  along  specific  lines  was  essential.  It  is,  of  course,  obvi- 
ously unnecessary  to  apply  this  test  to  graduates  of  the  elementary 
school;  but  it  should  be  applied  to  all  others,  and  changed  often 
enough  to  prevent  the  children  from  becoming  thoroughly  familiar 
witli  it  and  transmitting  the  information  to  other  children  about  to 
apply  for  employment  certificates.  This  has  been  done  so  often  in 
New  York  that  the  Avarning  is  not  a  vain  one,  but  founded  on 
actual  ex'perience.  One  child,  for  instance,  recited  fluently  18  of 
the  20  sentences  which  had  been  in  use  by  the  issuing  officer  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  The  test  is  advocated  not  as  a  check  on  school 
officials,  but  as  a  measure  further  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  child  and  preventing  him  from  entering  industry  so  handicapped 
that  he  will  inevitably  be  swept  into  the  industrial  maelstrom  and 
eventually  be  drawn  under. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "  If  a  nation  exi>ects  to  be  ignorant 
and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be,"  it  was  gos|)el  truth;  and  James  Buchanan  rammed 
this  truth  home  when  he  wrote  that  "Education  lies  at  the  very 
root, of  all  our  institutions;  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  alone 
they  can  repose  in  safety.  'Shall  the  people  be  educated'?  is  a 
question  not  of  mere  policy,  but  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death^ 
upon  which  the  existence  of  our  present  form  of  government  de- 
pends." 
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broadly  speaking,  must  be  sought  at  the  time  of  certification  if  it 
is  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  greater  number  of  certificating  offices,  though  not  in  all, 
responsibility  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  condition  of 
applicants  is  placed  upon  physicians.  While  this  delegation  of 
authority  by  governmental  agencies  to  persons  medically  trained 
commends  itself  as  reasonable  and  wise,  it  is  doubtful  if  evidenct 
could  be  found  to  indicate  that  the  judgment  of  laymen  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  physical  state  of  children  is  in  any  important 
degree  inferior  to  that  of  examining  physicians  as  manifested  in 
their  achievements  in  this  field  throughout  the  country,  except  in 
a  small  number  of  certificating  offices. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  problem  of  medical  cer- 
tification of  children  for  employment  are  traceable  to  a  cause 
which  is  accountable  for  a  host  of  other  woes  of  society.  It  is  the 
incomprehensible  faculty  of  the  public  for  considering  almost  any 
doctor  an  able  doctor,  for  obscuring  the  frailties  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession with  a  veil  of  mysticism,  a  garment  so  flattering  that  the 
doctors  seemingly  gladly  bear  with  it.  Men  .quick  to  anger  over  the 
shortcomings  of  an  automobile  service  station  are  meekly  tolerant 
of  the  incompetencies  of  their  physicians:  They  forgot  that  State 
registration  confers  upon  a  j^ysician  the  right  to  practice  medicine 
but  does  not  endow  him  with  wisdom. 

The  enforcement  of  standards  of  physical  fitness  is  dependent 
primarily  upon  medical  personnel  and  secondly  upon  the  standards 
to  be  enforced.  Unless  it  should  be  certain,  in  any  State  or  munici- 
pality, that  all  or  a  large  majority  of  the  physicians  in  a  community 
could  be  trusted  to  mtake  a  thorough  examination  and  to  interpret 
the  findings  intelligently  and  accurately,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
examinations  should  be  made  by  selected  individuals.  It  is  not 
practically  possible  to  obtain  universally  trustworthy  medical 
opinions  under  conditions  such  as  prevail  in  Massachusetts,  where 
a  child  applying  for  working  papers  may  be  examined  by  the 
physician  of  his  choice.  Neither  is  it  practically  possible  to  obtain 
even  reasonably  uniformly  reliable  opinions  from  all  physicians  who 
may  be  appointed  as  examiners  unless  they  are  obliged  to  conduct 
examinations  according  to  established  standards  of  procedure  and 
under  some  central  sujpervision. 

The  examination  of  supposedly  healthy  individuals  is  not  so  simple 
a  task  as  may  be  imagined.  Neither  is  it  an  undertaking  which  stirs 
the  imagination  of  most  physicians.  Few  doctors  are  interested  in 
incipient  disease  and  probably  many  are  incapable  of  recognizing  it, 
for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  medical  schools,  and  doctors' 
offices  are  visited  by  sick  persons,  rarely  by  those  who  consider  them- 
selves  welL 
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Selective  placement  is  urgently  needed  in  industry,  and  it  is  to 
the  common  interest  of  the  work  and  the  worker.  It  should  entail 
consideration  of  both  physical  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  labor 
candidate  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  prospective  work. 
Selective  placement,  however,  implies  a  study  of  the  job  at  least  as 
intensive  as  that  of  the  man  who  is  to  have  the  job.  While  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  work  analysis,  much  remains 
undone.  Numerous  summarized  job  analyses  present  as  requisites 
an  imposing  array  of  the  cardinal  virtues  coupled  with  a  few  loose 
generalities  regarding  desirable  physical  characteristics.  It  may  be 
that  an  errand  boy  in  a  factory  should  be  intelligent,  industnons, 
honest,  and  of  ordinary  muscular  strength,  but  it  may  also  be  that  he 
should  be  able  to  walk  15  miles  a  day,  climb  scores  of  flights  of  stairs, 
and  carry  certain  weights,  without  collapse. 

Though  it  is  highly  desirable  that  certifying  physicians  possess 
as  exact  information  regarding  industrial  processes  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, it  must  be  remembered  that  an  examiner  is  essentially  a  phjrsi- 
cian  who  can  not  have  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  industry. 

A  few  certifying  centers  have  established  close  workii^  relations 
between  the  office  of  the  medical  examiners  and  that  of  a  placement 
bureau.  It  is  an  admirable  arrangement,  if  not  the  only  one  so  far 
developed  which  can  assure  proper  utilization  in  connection  with  the 
placement  of  children  of  the  findings  of  physical  examinations. 

The  standards  of  physical  fitness  set  forth  in  various  laws  relating 
to  certification  for  employment  are  for  the  most  part  the  samie  in 
substance,  if  not  in  wording.    Adjectives  are  notorious  legal  stum- 
bling blocks,  and  some  nouns  are  as  troublesome.    The  individuals 
who  drafted  legislation  requiring  as  prerequisite  to  oeprtification  t 
physician's  statement  that  a  child  is  of  normal  deTelopnMttlll^^und 
health,  and  physically  fit  to  engage  in  specified  work  prol     ^^^^*«^ 
well.     It  is  regrettable  that  they  did  not  supplement  the 
drafts  with  pi'ecise  definitions  of  normal  development,  sot 
and  physical  fitness.    It  may  have  been  their  intent  that" J'»*> 
should  be  loosely  interpreted,  in  which  event  the  spirit  of  ?  « 
may  be  said  truly  to  have  descended  now  upon  most  of  our  cc. 
eating  offices. 

j  There  is  observable  a  tendency  among  many  people  to  attach  un- 
due significance  to  a  thorough  physical  examination.  The  making 
of  a  physical  examination  requires  but  a  few  minutes  of  a  doctor's 
time,  but  the  interpretation  of  his  findings  may  call  upon  the  sup- 
port of  centuries  of  medical  experience.  Reasonable  uniformity  of 
judgment  is  not  possible  unless  the  technique  of  examination  and  of 
weighing  the  significance  of  the  observed  facts  is  to  some  degree 
standardized. 
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the  opinion  of  the  same  man  based  upon  the  application  of  sound 
criteria. 

Pi-ovisional  standards  of  development  exist  and  are  widely  used, 
in  the  main  as  points  of  departure.  There  is  need  of  intensive  re- 
search in  the  pi-oblem  of  the  normal  development  of  children  from 
birth  to  full  maturity.  New  standards  will  be  forthcoming,  mora' 
nearly  absolute  than  those  now  available.  They  may  rest  upon  con- 
sideration of  age,  height,  and  weight,  or  may  ignore  the  age  or  be 
patterned  after  Dreyer's  formula  or  Pirquet's  pelidisi  or  be  alto- 
gether different.  Meanwhile  such  tables  as  those  of  Doctor  Wood 
may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  and  should  be  employed.  They  do 
at  least  dignify  the  doctor's  guess. 

Soundness  of  health  can  be  estimated  only  by  weighing  the  prob- 
able importance  of  observed  deviations  from  normality.  There  are 
few  universally  accepted  conventions  regarding  normal  liinitatiQii& 
A  slight  murmur  which  one  physician  interprets  as  significant  of 
organic  heai-t  disease  may  be  considered  negligible  by  trained  cardi- 
olists.  The  significance  of  albuminuria,  of  minor  degrees  of  scoliosis, 
of  certain  pulmonary  findings,  are  all  mattere  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  best  medical  practice. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  among  examiners  in  cer- 
tificating oflSces  for  standards  of  normal  limits  for  physical  findings. 
Until  such  standards  appear  the  best  gauge  is  the  opinion  of  a 
well-trained  physician.  Even  when  good  standards  of  normality 
become  available  they  can  not  supplant  careful  physical  examina- 
tions and  sound  medical  judgments.  They  will  be  useful  tools— 
they  will  not  do  the  work. 

No  hospital  or  dispensary  or  private  practitioner  of  medicine 
can  do  good  work  without  medical  records.  Neither  can  reasonably 
thorough,  systematic  medical  examination  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment certificates  be  carried  on  without  records.  They  are  essential 
for  all  comparative  studies  and  to  the  conduct  of  efficient  supervision. 
They  should  be  as  simple  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  purpose. 
A  detailed  form  such  as  that  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
may  be  too  elaborate  for  use  in  some  offices  restricted  as  to  personnel, 
but  much  printing  on  a  form  may  mean  little  writing.  The  central 
filing  of  copies  of  all  examination  records  may  greatly  facilitate 
supervision,  but  it  must  be  productive  of  needless  labor  and  expense 
unless  the  supervising  authorities  are  prepared  to  analyze  intelli- 
gently the  statistical  data  thus  rendered  available. 

The  effective  enforcement  of  physical  standards  requires  that 
applicants  for  employment  certificates  be  examined  by  carefully 
selected  physicians  appointed  for  the  purpose,  working  with  proper 
compensation  and  with  sufficient  allowances  of  time. 
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spite  of  the  large  number  of  children  who  jiresent  theoifl^inefi  for 
medical  examination. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  physicians  to  do  accurate  waA 
unless  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  industrial  situatioQ  aal 
with  the  different  types  of  jobs  in  which  children  are  employed. 
We  have  one  factory  in  Chicago  where  Uie  work  is  altogether  piece- 
work. For  some  time  the  industi'ial  studies  division  of  our  buveai, 
of  which  Miss  Davis  spoke  yesterday,  has  been  tryii^  to  liAFe  tlai 
establishment  comply  with  the  law  and  provide  chairs  for  the  woii- 
ers.  After  a  good  deal  of  effort  this  was  acoomplidied  and  childm 
were  again  allowed  to  work  there.  Later  it  was  found  that  tke 
children  were  changing  tJieir  jobs  because  the  work  was  too  hard 
Another  investigation  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  althoagk 
the  children  were  provided  with  seats  they  could  not  use  them  and 
make  any  money,  as  standing  was  required  in  order  io  speed  up  m 
the  piecework,  and  only  a  child  of  more  than  oitlinary  strength  vru 
able  to  stand  at  this  work  all  day.  Because  of  this  one  child  suffend 
a  severe  occupational  neurosis  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  woA 
entirely. 

In  addition  to  the  correction  of  physical  defeote,  it  ie  essential 
to  follow  up  the  child  in  industry  with  careful  examination  after 
each  job.  Our  procedure  in  follow-up  work  may  best  be  ilhistraled 
by  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  originally  refused  a  certificate  be- 
cause of  malnutrition.  He  was  sent  by  us  to  Arden  Shore,  our  open- 
air  school  for  boys,  where  he  improved  very  much.  On  account  of 
the  poverty  of  his  family  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  work  when  he  was 
in  fairly  good  physical  condition,  though  not  up  to  normal.  Shortly 
after  this  we  had  a  spell  of  very  hot  weather  during  which  he  over- 
worked. For  two  weeks  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night  and  worked 
very  hard  all  day,  finally  collapsing  with  a  nervous  condition  that 
was  not  diagnosed  by  the  family  physician  who  was  called  in.  He 
w^as  ill  at  home  under  the  care  of  this  physician  for  two  weeks,  when 
he  returned  to  our  office.  It  was  found  that  he  had  a  well-marked 
case  of  chorea.  He  was  in  the  hospital  for  six  weeks,  in  the  con- 
valescent home  for  six  weeks,  and  at  Arden  Shore  for  four  months 
before  he  was  again  able  to  go  to  work.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  children  who  require  more  than  just  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  to  make  them  fit  and  keep  them  fit  for  their  jobs. 

THE  fiNFOROBMENT  OF  A  ''BEST  INTERESTS"  OR  "NECESSITY'' 

STANDARD. 

Da.  E.  J.  LiOKLET,  Assii9tant  8uii»eriwtendent  of  Sdhoola  amd  Director  of  C^m- 
puUory  Attendance  and  Child  Welfare  Department,  Los  Anoel&t,  Calif. 

Since  the  subject  of  the  enforcement  of  a  "  nexjcssity  "  requirement 
for  going  to  work  was  brought  out  so  well  in  Mr.  Lederle's  paper 
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tt^y  go  we  let  ihem  «hift  for  tbemselvee.  What  an  idiotic  practice 
it  is !  We  are  willing  to  spend  ao  much  money  on  them  while  they 
are  kept  in  school,  and  so  little  when  they  leave  school. 

We  subscribe  to  the  program  and  the  ideals  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau. We  expect  not  only  to  approximate  those  ideals  but  ultimately 
to  reach  them  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws  in  Cali- 
fornia, 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  MiKOR.  l^Iay  I  say  with  reference  to  the  paper  on  physical 
standards  that  that  has  been  a  question  I'ery  much  at  issue  in  New 
York  City.  There  was  a  time  when  but  5  children  out  of  5,000  were 
refused  certificates  for  incapacity.  Then  Dr.  Josephine  Baker  took 
hold  of  the  situation  as  head  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene.  Sinee 
then  refusals  for  physical  incapacity  have  increased  amazin^y. 
Two  years  ago  about  2,000  were  refused  outright  and  5,000  or  6,000 
had  their  papers  withheld  for  remediable  defects.  Over  85  per  cent 
of  those  children  subsequently  had  those  defects  corrected  and  re- 
ceived employment  certificate&  The  remainder  of  this  numbcnr  were 
turned  over  to  the  New  York  child  lahor  committee  for  ioilow-up 
work  and  we  cleared  up  all  except  87  cases,  showing  that  the  defects 
are  correctable  and  that  these  cases  can  be  handled  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  parents,  who  claimed  that  the  clinical  facilities  wero 
insufficient  and  that  the  cost  was  too  high.  We  found  that  the  obsta- 
cle was  very  largely  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  diild  to  avoid  the 
dentist's  chair.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  certify  a  child  as 
physically  sound  and  able  to  do  any  work  in  which  he  may  lawfully 
be  employed. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Dbnisok,  Dtrectar^  Bureau  of  Attend-ance^  State  Depart' 
rnent  of  Public  Instruotiofi^  Pen/nsylvania,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  this  afternoon;  especially  was  I  struck  by  the 
statement  made  by  Miss  Minor  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  literacy 
test  in  order  to  determine  the  educational  standards  for  employment 
certificates.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  teachers  of  public  schools  should 
be  honest  enough  and  conscientious  enough  to  be  trusted  in  their  pro- 
motion of  children  througli  the  grades,  and  that  a  child  who  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  grades  specified  and  lias  the  teacher's 
certificate  to  that  effect  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  intelligently  and  correctly. 

If  Miss  Minor's  statement  is  true,  and  I  shall  accept  it  as  abso- 
lutely true,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  indictment  of  the  teachers  of  New 
York  State.  If  it  is  true  in  New  York  it  is  probably  true  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   We  are  going  to  know,  since  you  have  raised  the  question. 

Another  point  brought  out  was  about  the  age  standard.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  speakers  this  afternoon  said  that  in  the  State  in 
which  she  lives  the  census  enumeration  was  made  to  include  all 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  December  J,  W^S. 
Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  report  entitled  ''The  Welfare 
of    Children    in    Bituminous    Coal  Mming    Communities   in   West 
Virginia." 

The  investigation  upon  which  this  report  is  hased  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Ellen  Nathalie  Matthews,  director  of  the  mdustrial 
division  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  field  work  was  directed  by 
Ethel  M.  Springer  and  the  report  written  by  Nettie  P.  McGill,  both 
of  the  staff  of  the  industrial  division  of  the  bureau. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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2  (^TTILDREN  IN  COAL  MINING  COMMUNITIES,  WEST  VIROiifIA, 

2,000  to  more  than  3,500  feet  above  sea  level;  areas  of  flat  or  irndn- 
lating  plateau  with  roUing  upland  and  broad  valleys,  which  are  about 
the  only  areas  of  the  county  under  cultivation,  are  small.  Drainage 
is  into  the  Guyandot,  Coal,  and  New  Rivers  through  numerous  small 
streams  or  creeks,  along  which  the  mining  settlements  have  sprung 
up. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  are  the  only  industries  besides  coal 
mining,  and  neither  is  of  great  importance  in  the  county. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines,  settlement  was  slow.  Most 
of  the  population  lived  on  rough  mountain  farms,  and  consisted  of 
the  descendants  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  from  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Maryland  who  had  made  the  first  settlements  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  imtil  about  1900,  with 
the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
followed  in  1907  by  the  building  of  the  Vii^inian  Railroad,  that  the 
industrial  development  of  the  county  began.  The  Cabin  Creek 
branch  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  offered  an  outlet  to  the  coid  mines 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  while  the  Winding  Gulf 
branch  of  the  Virginian  Railroad  opened  important  fields  in  the 
southern  part.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  coimty,  however,  is 
still  without  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  only  town  of  any  size  is  Beckley,  the  coimty  seat,  with  a 
population  of  4,149.'  It  is  located  in  the  north-central  part  of  the 
county  and  is  the  trading  center  of  the  farming  districts  and  the  coal 
fields.  The  only  other  settlements  are  small  mining  villages,  the 
largest  with  probably  not  more  than  1,200  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation, even  in  the  mining  communities  where  foreigners  have  begun 
to  come  in,  is  still  predominantly  native,  15  per  cent,  as  compu^ 
with  6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  being  colored.* 

Tlie  present  study  included  11  representative  fining  villages,  of 
which  some  were  typical  of  the  smallest  and  most  backward  settle- 
ments, others  of  the  larger,  older,  and  better-developed  communities. 
Tlie  larj^est  had  a  population  of  approximately  1,200,  the  smallest 
about  200  inhabitants.  All  were  within  15  miles  of  Beckley,  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county,  the  most  inaccessible  of  the 
settlements  being  excluded  for  practical  reasons.  Every  home  in 
which  there  was  a  child  under  18  years  of  age  was  visited.  Wherever 
possible  the  mother  or  the  father,  or  both,  were  interviewed,  otherwise 
the  nearest  relative.  In  addition  to  the  schedule  study,  certain 
phases  of  child  welfare  were  covered  by  supplementary  interviews 
and  surv^eys.     These  included  an  inquiry  into  community  conditions ;  * 

»  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920.    Vol.  Ill,  Population,  p.  Ull. 

<  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920.    Vd.  Ill,  Population,  pp.  1100, 1108. 

6  Including  a  surs'ey  of  a  miningcommunlty  which  was  In  many  respects  a  model  one  and  which  would 
have  been  included  in  the  schedule  study  had  it  been  m(»re  easily  accessible  from  Beckley,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Children 's  Bureau  agents. 
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Table  I. — Occupation  of  ckief  breadwinner,  by  type  of  emjdoyment. 


Chief  bcBadwinnan,  June  30, 1920. 

1 

Total. 

Emplojred  bj  mining  compunies. 

NolCB. 

OocupatiGQ. 

Total. 

OnsnrflMe. 

Underground. 

plOTed 
mii^iif 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent.i 

com- 
panki. 

Total 

639 

567 

167 

27.7 

410 

72.3 

7! 

Minlne  occupations 

470 

10 

3 
4 

26 
3 

4 

42 

26 

16 

248 

32 

11 

3 

4 

26 

7 

5 

109 

10 

8 

27 

72 

11 

16 

18 

9 

5 

n 

7 

10 
10 
25 

470 

10 

3 
4 

26 
3 

4 

42 

26 

16 

248 

32 

11 

3 

4 

26 

7 

6 

97 

7 

7 

1 

62 

11 

13 

17 

7 

4 

10 
6 
5 
6 
3 

67 
7 
1 

14.3 

403 

3 

2 

4 

23 

8S.7 

Superintcodent,  assistant  superintendent, 
manager 

Bosses  and  foremen: 

Driver  boss 

' 

Rre  boss 

1 

Foreman,  assistant  foreman 

3 
3 

Tipple  boss 

Operatives: 

Brat  tice  man 

4 

Laborer,  surface 

42 

Laborer,  undergroimd 

26 

16 

248 

28 

11 

3 

3 

24 

7 

1 

7 

Machine  man,  runner,  cutter 

Miner 

100.0 

Motorman 

4 

Pumi)er,  pipcman 

Rock  man 

Tirabcrman,  rodman 

1 
2 

Trackman 

Trip  rider 

All  other 

4 

90 
7 
7 
1 

56 

11 

13 

11 

7 

4 

10 

6 

4 

6 

3 

■**9i*8* 

"Y.2 

Other  occupations 

72 

Agriculture  and  forestry 

3 

CI  cri  ciil 

I 

3ft 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

9a3 

6 

9.7 

10 

Blacksmith 

Carpent  er 

Electrician 

6 

Engineer 

Machinist 

Other 

Professional 

1 

Trade 

Transportation 

22 

1  Not  shouTi  where  base  is  less  than  5i). 


Tlie  population  of  these  developing  bituminous  coal  mining  com- 
munities, unlike  that  of  the  typical  anthracite  district,  is  a  floating 
one.  The  average  life  of  the  mine  is  short,  and  a  miner  after  living 
but  a  few  years  in  one  place  may  be  compelled  to  move  on  to  another 
because  the  mine  in  which  he  has  been  employed  is  worked  out. 
Furthermore,  production  varies  from  year  to  year,  expanding  or 
contracting  with  industrial  prosperity  or  depression,  and  during 
periods  of  nonproduction  the  workers  drift  from  mine  to  mine  wher- 
ever work  can  be  found.  Comparatively  few  of  the  fathers  in  the 
families  interviewed  were  found  to  have  been  working  for  the  same 
mining  company  for  any  considerable  length  of  time — only  28  per 
cent  had  been  employed  by  the  same  mining  company  five  years  or 
more,  and  almost  one-third  (30.7  per  cent)  had  been  less  than  one  year 
with  the  company  employing  them  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
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In  some  settlements  waste  matter  entered  the  creeks  flowing 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  privies  were  tumble-down,  and 
incredible  amounts  of  garbage  and  rubbish  lay  on  the  ground. 
Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  hogs  wandered  about,  adding  to  the 
general  disorder  and  unwholcsomeness. 

That  the  mining  settlement  may  be  prepossessing,  even  picturesque, 
in  appearance  was  proved  by  the  aspect  of  one  just  outside  the  are* 
included  in  the  schedule  study.**  In  this  settlement  the  roads  were 
level  and  well  kept,  the  streets  lighted,  the  sidewalks  of  cement 
Houses,  outbuildings,  and  fences  were  in  excellent  repair.  The 
power  house  in  the  center  of  the  camp  was  covered  with  vines  and 
surrounded  with  lawns  and  flower  beds.  The  houses  were  painted  in 
light  colors  with  red  roofs,  and  offered  a  pleasing  variety  in  design 
as  well  as  color.  Well-kept  lawns  and  flower  gardens  were  inclosed 
in  painted  picket  fences.  Vines  grew  along  the  fences  and  trailed 
over  the  porches.  Lying  at  the  base  of  the  dark,  wooded  mountains, 
the  town  looked  like  a  pretty  toy. 

HOUSING. 

Usually  the  only  houses  to  be  had  in  the  towns  belong  to  the  mining 
companies  and  the  families  must  rent  and  live  in  them  whether  they 
like  them  or  not.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  families  interviewed 
lived  in  houses  rented  from  the  companies.  Twenty-five  others 
lived  in  company  houses  without  paying  rent:  For  example,  in 
some  cases  the  wife  of  a  miner  who  had  been  killed,  or  the  woman 
who  ran  the  camp  boarding  house,  was  given  free  housing  by  the 
company;  more  rarely  others — in  one  instance  a  telegraph  operator, 
in  another  a  bar])er  —were  allowed  to  live  in  company  houses  without 
paying  rent,  as  an  inducenient,  no  doubt,  to  settle  in  the  town.  Only 
six  families  rented  houses  not  owned  by  mining  companies  and  only 
'nine- -about  1  per  cent — owned  their  own  houses.  These  were  out- 
'  si<le  tlic  boundaries  of  two  camps,  but  virtually  formed  a  part  of  the 
respective  communities.  In  or  near  all  the  remaining  camps  there 
was  not  one  family  owning  its  own  house. 

It  was  customary  on  taking  a  house  to  sign  a  lease,  though  at  least 
one  company  merely  re(iuired  the  tenant  to  *'sign  up''  for  a  house  in 
order  that  the  rent  mij^ht  be  deducted  from  his  pay.  One  form  of  lease 
included  the  following  clauses:  (1)  Notice  of  five  days  necessary  by 
either  party;  (2)  eviction  without  notice  if  tenant  quits  employ  of 
company;  (3)  rent  at  S2  a  day  if  tenant  continues  to  occupy  house 
after  quitting  work.  One  or  two  families  said  that  these  terms  were 
.  not  enforced.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  men  to  sign  the  lease  without 
knowinj'  what  was  in  it.     Several  stated  that  thev  had  not  read  it. 


i»  StH;  Note  '•,  p.  2. 
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boys  and  girls  from  13  to  16  years  of  age.  A  16-year-old  giri  in  I 
Swiss  family  felt  keenly  the  fact  that  the  male  lodgers  in  her  fanuly 
must  pass  through  her  room  to  reach  their  own.  The  practice  of 
taking  lodgers  in  small  quarters  exposes  growing  children,  especially, 
not  only  to  the  discomfort  and  imhealthfulness  of  overcrowding  but 
also  to  the  serious  social  evils  which  may  result  from  a  lack  of  privacy. 

Table  IV. — Number  of  persons  in  household,  by  number  of  rooms  in  house. 


Number  of  persons  in 
housenold. 


Total, 


Persons  in  household: 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  and  over. 


Total.i 
639 

Families  living  in  houses  containing  spedfled  number  of  i 

rooBM. 

2 
12 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sand 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

10-i 

298 

76 

86 

15 

44 

i 

8 

»4 

132 

116 

95 

67 

48 

31 

1          17 

>          12 

3 
2 
3 
4 

2 
26 
29 
23 

7 
6 
5 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
48 
67 
52 
50 
36 
24 
16 
8 
6 

] 

3 

16 

16 

13 

10 

8 

3 

4 

1 

9 

22 

11 

14 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

4 
8 
1 

1 

i* 

2 

2 

4 
6 
8 
6 
2 
6 
1 

3 

... 

1 

'           5 

3 

2 

6 

2 

2 
6 

1           6 

1  Excluding  6  familifis  in  which  there  were  no  chief  broadwimuTs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rents  paid  for  these  houses  may 
perhaps  be  too  low  to  permit  of  supplying  the  miner  with  a  decent, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  comfortable  and  attractive,  dwelling.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  miner  is  obliged  to 
occupy  the  house  provided,  even  though  he  might  be  able  and  willing 
to  pay  more  for  a  better  one.  In  this  connection,  Joseph  H.  White, 
of  the  United  vStates  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  Houses  for  Mining  Towns, 
says :  - 

They  [the  company  officials]  (ietermine.  within  certain  limitfl,  what  proportion  of  a 
man's  wat^t^s  shall  Ix?  s]H'nt  on  house  rent.  This  consideration  should  restrain  fanciful 
and  unnecessarily  expensivt*  building:  the  other  extreme  should  likewise  be  avoided. 
True  economy  should  be  distin^iished  from  cheapness.  Uffly.  insanitary,  uncomfort- 
able shacks  should  not  be  built  ev(^n  if.  because  of  their  cheapnivs.  there  is  a  demand 
for  them  from  tenants.  The  obligation  of  the  industry  to  society  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
to  the  tenant  out,'ht  to  forbid  this.  A  chwrful.  strong,  healthy,  virile  race  will  not  rise 
out  of  the  lilth  and  stjualor  of  cheap  hovels. 

SANITATION. 

The  water  supply. 

Very  few  families  liad  running  water  in  the  house.  The  majority 
w^ere  supj)lied  with  water  from  a  central  source,  piped  to  hydrants 
more  or  less  conveniently  located.     In  the  best  camps  one  hydrant 


>  White,  Joseph  H.:  Uouscs  for  Mining  Towns,  p.  6. 
Ington,  i9J4. 


U.  8.  Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  No.  87.    Wash- 
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nine-tentlis — had  only  privies,  and  seven  households  visited  in  four 
different  camps  had  no  toilet  of  any  kind.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
families  were  obliged  to  share  their  privies  with  other  families, 
sometimes  as  many  as  four  or  more.  The  privies  in  one  camp  were 
situated  along  the  road  and  never  locked,  so  that  any  passer-by 
could  and  did  use  them.  One  woman  said  that  when  ^e  had  first 
moved  to  the  camp- she  had  cleaned  hers  up,  but  that  the  next  day 
it  was  as  bad  as  ever.  Many  privies  were  ramshackle,  with  doors 
lacking  and  pits  broken.  One  was  tied  to  a  tree  to  keep  the  high 
waters  of  the  creek  from  washing  it  away;  another,  blown  over  by 
the  wind,  had  merely  been  propped  up  against  a  tree  by  the  men 
sent  to  repair  it,  no  hole  being  dug  nor  box  provided. 

The  privies  were  commonly  of  the  dry,  open-back,  siuface  type  to 
which  chickens,  hogs,  and  flies  had  easy  access,  especially  as  they 
were  not  screened.  They  were  seldom  and  insufficiently  cleaned: 
cleaning  once  a  year  appeared  to  be  the  standard,  though  in  one 
camp  privies  were  said  to  be  cleaned  at  the  request  of  the  famiHes, 
and  in  at  least  one  or  two  others  they  were  never  cleaned  except  by 
the  occupants  of  the  houses.  In  one  camp  it  was  the  custom  to  move 
the  privy  instead  of  cleaning  it,  digging  a  new  hole  and  covering 
the  old  waste  matter  with  dirt.  One  mother  reported  an  entirely 
novel  method  of  cleaning  the  fjuiiily  toilet — being  tied  to  a  tree  just 
over  tlie  creek  it  was  upturned  and  cleaned  when  the  water  of  the 
creek  rose,  and  restored  to  its  upright  position  when  the  waters 
subsided.  Certain  precautions  were  taken  by  the  company  in  one 
or  two  camps — once  or  twice  a  year,  according  to  one  superintendent, 
the  j)its  beneath  the  privies  were  dug  deeper  and  the  waste  buried. 
disinfectant  being  used;  in  another  camp,  the  waste  matter  was 
slioveled  out,  piled  outside  the  privy,  and  sprinkled  with  lime,  which, 
however,  was  washed  away,  it  was  said,  by  the  first  heavy  rain. 

Odors  fioni  privies  and  sewage  W(»re  very  offensive.  In  some 
places  scwag(»  filled  the  creeks  winding  through  the  center  of  the 
towns  or  (h'uintMl  into  hollows  and  stood  with  surface  water  in  stag- 
nant pools.  One  family  wliose  house  faced  a  ditch  carrying  part 
of  i\w  town  sewage  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  on  the 
front  porch,  and  another  said  tliat  "when  the  wind  blows  a  certain 
wav  you  have  to  shut  the  door/'  because  of  the  unwholesome  and 
disagcrceahle  odors. 

Disposal  of  refuse. 

In  none  of  the  settlements  visited  was  garbage  or  other  refuse 
regiilarl y  removed  by  the  company,  though  in  one  camp  the  company 
would  take  cans  and  other  rubbish,  if  collected  in  barrels,  to  a  diunp 
some  <listance  away,  (iarbage  was  commonly  fed  to  the  hogs,  or 
dumped  by  the  fjunilies  into  the  (Teek  or  hollows  near  their  homes, 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  West  Virginia  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  as  amended 
in  1919,*  required  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  *  to  be  in 
school  during  the  entire  school  term,  making  exceptions,  however, 
in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  or  when  a  child  was  physically  or  men- 
tjdly  unable  to  attend  or  lived  2  miles  or  more  from  the  schoolhouse.* 

Included  in  the  present  study  were  936  children  between  7  and 
18  3^ears  of  age.  Of  these,  78  had  not  reached  the  compulsory  school 
age  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  preceding  the  survey,  and  had 
not  entered  school.  Thirteen  others,  though  between  7  and  18  years 
of  age,  had  never  gone  to  school;  of  these,  6  were  mentally  or 
physicall}^  unable  to  attend,  and  4  had  no  school  to  attend,  or  none 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
children  were  enrolled  in  school.  These  included  practically  all 
chihlren  between  7  and  14  years  of  age,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  law,  but  what  is  more  surprising  in  an  industrial  conmiimity,  it 
included  also  more  than  four-fifths  (84.7  per  cent)  of  all  the  children 
between  14  and  16,  and  over  three-fifths  of  those  between  14  and  18. 
Most  of  the  children  had  entered  at  6  years  of  age,  but  a  few — ap- 
parently for  no  very  good  reason — liad  reached  their  teens  before 
beginning  to  go  to  school. 

Although  the  law  recjuires  each  school  district  to  appoint  at  least 
one  at  tendance  officer,  little  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  enforcing 
rej^ulur  attendance.  Twenty-four  children  of  compulsory  school 
ago,  i.  i\j  under  14,  had  not  attended  a  single  day  during  the  school 
year  just  conij)leted  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  though  14  of  them  were 
reported  by  the  j)arents  as  still  in  school.  Only  71  per  cent  of  the 
pui)ils  for  whom  attendance  ret^ords  were  secured  had  atttended  so 
much  as  90  days,  or  three-fourths  of  the  legal  minimum  term.* 
This  HMord  is  to  bo  compared  with  that  of  a  township  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  mining  regions  cited  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  *  as 
enforcing  the  com])ulsory  attendance  law  unusually  well,  in  which 
83  ])or  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  had  attended  more  than  three- 

i  \Vest  Virginia  Acts  of  1919,  ch.  2  (amending  and  reenacling  Barnes'  Code,  ch.  45,  sees.  122  to  128). 

a  si\tr<'n  i f  not.  employe<l. 

» Clilldron  were  also  oxempted  under  con<litions  making  attendance  imp<:ssible  or  ha/ardous,  or  forothv 
reason>:i<'c«'pte<l  as  valid  l>y  the  county  or  district  supervisor  or  superintendent  of  schools. 

*  Attendance  rect)rds  were  secured  from  teachers'  registers  by  bureau  agents. 

•'  DefTonbaugh,  W.S.:  Schools  In  the  Bituminous  Coal  Regions  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  p.  7. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  21. 
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boards,  which  in  many  schools  were  inadequate,  practically  nothing 
was  furnished  b}^  school  authorities.  Books  and  supplies  had  to  be 
furnished  by  tlie  children  tliemselves,  and  many  a  teacher  was  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  lack  of  materials.  Maps,  pictures,  charts, 
library  books,  and  even  a  dictionary'  were  rarely  found,  and  one 
school  reported  that  its  equipment  consisted  of  "nothing  but  a  bell.'' 

Only  one  school  had  a  playgroxmd  equipped  with  play  apparatus, 
and  although  many  of  the  school  yards  were  of  good  size,  nowhere 
were  there  any  organized  play  activities.  In  a  few  instances  there 
was  not  even  a  suitable  yard.  One  school,  for  example,  was  located 
near  the  mining  tipple,  between  railroad  tracks,  exposed  to  coal  dust 
and  noise  from  both. 

Half  the  schools  had  no  water  on  the  premises.  Several  teachers 
said  that  thev  instructed  the  children  to  drink  at  home  and  not  ask 
for  water  when  in  school.  The  common  cup  or  dipper  was  in  use  in 
some  schools,  but  teachers  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  to  enforce 
the  law  ^  regarding  individual  drinking  cups,  at  least  requiring  a  cup 
for  the  children  of  each  family. 

Of  the  28  schools,  3  had  no  toilet  faciUties,  and  only  1  had  a  toilet 
within  the  l)uilding.  Three  schools  having  privies  made  no  separate 
provision  for  bo^'^s  and  girls,  though  required  to  do  so  by  a  regulation 
of  the  State  department  of  health,*  and  at  four  other  schools  a  single 
structure  partitioned  in  two  was  used  by  both  sexes. 

Teachers. 

Except  in  rare  instances  the  children  of  the  mining  camps  were 
taught  by  poorly  trained  teachers.     Teachers'  salaries  in  the  towns 
included  in  the  study  ranged  from  ^300  to  $G90  for  the  school  year  of 
six  months,  although  some  of  them  had  been  supplemented  by  the 
mining  coni])anies.     Of  71  white  teachers  reporting  their  education 
in  tliHM^  of  the  school  districts  in  which  were  located  the  mining 
camps  visited,  A2  reported  that   they  had  never  gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade:  tlumgli  of  17  colon^d  teachers  re|)orting,  all  had  had  at 
least  part  of  a  higli-school  course.     Many  of  the  teachers  had  little 
(wpericnce   to   ofl'sc^t   their  lack   of   training.     The    teacher    whom, 
according  to  one  mother's  story,  the  children  "fight,  curse,  and  knock 
down'*  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  (»xaniple,  but  unquestionably  many  of 
the  teachers  wcn»  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  maintain  ordinary 
classroom  (lisciplin(\  much  less  to  provide  the  skillful  teaching  neccs- 
sarv  if  <hiUlrcn  arc  to  learn  anything  in  a  short  term  in  schools 
seriously  overcrowded.     Some  of  these  untrained  t(»achers  are  obliged 
to  hnndle  classes  of  from  4 o  to  00  or  mon*  pupils   -one  teacher  had  73 
chil(h*en  enrolled,  another  81,  another  100    -of  half  a  dozen  nationali- 

'  W.'^l  ViFKinb  Ads  of  l'.M{.  rh.  Zi,  ^f.  I. 

»  UuU's  uixl  Kou'iilaTions  iii  n.'gunl  to  Soh(x>l  Buildings,  Kquipmenl ,  and  Cirounds,  p.  13.    State  Depulr 
juunt  of  SdnH>l  -,  Ch.irlo-sioii. 
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That  it  is  possible  to  bring  color  and  inspiration  as  well  as  prac- 
tical worth-while  training  into  the  school  life  of  the  children  in 
mining,  as  in  other  industrial  towns,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
accounts  of  mining-town  schools  given  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education:  " 

Ellfiworth,  Pa.,  is  a  purely  mining  town  located  about  24  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  eichools  are  organized  [to  include]  a  kindergarten,  a  high  school,  and  a  honuy 
economics  and  an  industrial- vocational  scbool. 

The  physician  employed  by  the  company  is  the  school  physician.  The  oompany 
nurse  is  also  at  the  service  of  the  schools.  The  nurse  gives  a  course  in  home  eoo- 
nomicii,  in  sanitation,  and  in  the  care  of  children.  There  is  an  evening  class  on  care 
of  children  for  the  adult  women.  About  30  are  enrolled  in  the  course.  The  home- 
economics  teacher  has  a  class  of  women  in  cooking  and  sewing  two  evenings  a  wecL 
There  are  evening  classes  for  men  in  mathematics  and  English  and  in  subjects  pe^ 
tainiug  to  mining. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  directed  or  super\'ised  play  for  children  below  the 
seventh  grade,  two  ;i5-minute  periods  a  day  being  given  to  it.  A  special  superxnsor 
is  employc^d. 

The  pn)j^rani  is  arrangt^d  on  a  departmental  plan,  so  that  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  play,  and  const  motion  may  be  given  by  si)ocial  teachere. 

One  of  th(i  niwt  interesting  educational  oxp<.*ri;u*'nts  in  the  bituminous  (»al  region 
of  the  Appaliu'hian  pyntc'iu  is  conducted  l)y  tlie  Tennessecj  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.  in  Jet'fersoji  County,  Ala.  There  an»  21  of  these  schools.  The  company  fur- 
nishes buildings,  employs  a  superintendent  and  special  teachers,  and  supplements 
the  funds  of  the  county  for  running  tlu»  s(.'h(KiIs.  The  work  is  done  in  complete  cooper- 
ation with  the  county  school  board,  which  api^ortions  funds  to  the  mining-towii 
school  on  the  same  ])a8is  sa*.  to  oth(T  schools.  The  supc^rinttmdent  of  the  schools  in 
the  mining  towns  is  an  assistant  county  superintendent,  but  is  paid  entirely  by  the 
company. 

Special  enipliasis  is  placed  on  the  work  in  physi(!al  education  carried  on  in  the 
8chcM)ls  by  th«^  regular  teachei-s  supervised  l)y  a  specialist  in  the  subject.  Cooking 
and  scwinu:  an*  also  stn»ssed  and  are  taught  in  the  welfare  (X)ttages  located  near  the 
school  houses,  with  a  special  dinnirtor  in  charg*'.  These  c*ottagc«  are  duplicates  of 
those  built  l)y  the  company  for  its  employees  and  are  furiushed  simply  but  in  good 
taste  with  such  lurnisliings  as  the  workmen  can  afford.  They  servo  as  demonstration 
cottag(»s  for  the  community,  as  well  as  classro<ims  for  the  children.  Schoolhous€«  are 
built  by  the  company  and  fitted  into  the  si'heme  of  landscape  artistry  adopted- 
Sites  are  can^fully  selecte<l.  The  architecture  harmonizes  with  the  \'illage  scheme, 
to  which  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds  often  ad<l  the  llnishing  touch.  Buildings  are 
particularly  attractive  and  conform  to  the  b<»st  motlern  ideas  of  school  architecture. 
b(»th  out  sit  le  and  insi(k.\  Tlie  grounds  an*  lai<l  out  with  trees,  slu^ubbery,  school 
gard<MiH,  imloscd  tr*nnis  and  basket-ball  courts,  and  other  equipment  for  recreation. 
The  majority  of  the  buildinj,'s  nsited  have  auditoriums.  <'lojikrooins,  supply  closets, 
and  other  scliool  ronveniences.  Then*  are  adjustable  desks,  supplementary  rea^Iing 
material,  and  goo<l  workint:  ef|uipment  in  all  schcxds. 

The  school  Jiousekeepini:  and  general  upktwp  an*  worthy  of  sjK^cial  notice  and  may 
well  serve  as  a  mo<lel  fnr  other  schools  in  and  out  of  the  county.  Janitors  are  fur- 
nished in  all  cawis.  and  the  work  is  sup<*rvised  by  the  teachers.  F'loors  are  clean 
and  Well  kept.     Ulackboanln  an<l  windows  an*  washtMl  with  soap  and  water  regularly. 

i>  DctTiMibuimti,  W.S.:  S<*h(K)ls  in  the  Hitimiitiniis  ("(nU  Kt^^on.s of  t ho  Appolsu'liiun  Mountalos,  pp.  23- 
Zi,  »)-:<! .    r.  S.  Huroaii  of  l-Mucalion  Bullet  in,  1020,  No.  21. 
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pleted  at  most  only  the  fifth  grade,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  big  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 
Of  the  181  school  children  between  14  and  18,  usually  considered 
the  high-school  age,  only  8  had  entered  high  school.  In  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  children  in  school  were  from  one  to  eight  grades 
below  those  considered  normal  for  their  years."  Obviously,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  children  could  not  reach  more  than  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade,  at  best,  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  period,  and  it  is  well  known  that  few  children  more  than  a 
year  or  two  older  than  their  classmates  will  remain  in  school  unless 
legally  obliged  to  do  so.  The  percentage  of  children  overwage  for 
their  grades  is  very  much  larger  in  the  mining  camps  included  in  the 
present  study  than  that  reported  for  children  in  other  mining  com- 
munities. For  example,  of  5,634  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  17  attending  schools  in  bituminous  coal  mining  r^ons  studied 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education*'  45  per  cent  (as  con- 
trasted with  the  67  per  cent  found  in  this  study)  were  retarded,  a 
proportion  that  has  been  characterized  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  as  ''excessive";  among  children  13  to  16  years  of  age 
in  an  anthracite  mining  commimity  surveyed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  35  per  cent  had  not  reached  grades  considered  normal  for 
their  ages. 

Tablk  VI. — Retardation  of  children  between  8  and  IS  years  of  age  still  in  school,  by  age* 

of  child. 
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1 

o  Age  as  of  Sept.  1. 1920. 

14  A  child  who  is  6  or  7  on  entering  the  first  grade,  7  or  8  on  entering  the  second,  8  or  9  cm  entering  the 
third,  and  so  on,  is  regarded  as  being  In  a  grade  normal  for  his  age. 

>^  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.:  Schools  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Regions  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  p.  9. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educaticm  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  21. 
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definitely  left  school.  Of  these,  30  had  left  before  reaching  thdr 
fourteenth  birthday,  8  under  11  years  of  age;  on  the  other  hand, 
43  had  remained  in  school  from  one  to  three  years  longer  than  the 
law  required.  Proportionately  more  girls  than  boys  had  left  school 
at  14  or  earlier,  probably  because  the  girls  could  be  useful  at  home 
helping  with  the  housework  and  taking  care  of  the  babies,  whereas 
boys  could  do  little  or  nothing  until  they  were  old  enough  to  work 
in  the  mines.  A  few  cliildren  had  left  before  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  period  because  their  earnings  were  needed  by  the 
family,  a  few  because  the  >school  was  too  far  from  their  homes,  or 
because  there  was  no  school  or  no  teacher.  Others  had  left  merely 
because  they  disliked  school,  and  two  13-year-old  girls  had  abandoned 
the  schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of  getting  married. 

Cliildren  in  the  less  prosperous  families  tended  to  leave  school  at 
earlier  ages  than  those  whose  families  were  in  more  comfortable 
circumstances.  AVhile  it  is  possible  that  in  the  poorer  families  the 
standards  of  education  desired  for  the  children  were  lower  and  the 
ambitions  of  the  children  themselves  more  easily  satisfied,  financial 
reasons,  no  doubt,  played  an  influential  part  in  early  school  leaving 
m  these  families.  Thus,  in  the  group  of  families  in  which  the  heads 
of  households,  a  few  of  whom  were  widowed  mothers,  had  each 
earned  during  the  schedule  year  less  than  $850,  about  one-fifth  of 
the  children  had  left  school.  In  no  other  income  group  was  the 
proportion  of  children  who  had  left  school  so  large.  After  the 
income  of  the  chief  breadwinner  of  the  family  reached  $1,450,  a 
perceptible  drop  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  children  leaving 
school  at  early  ages;  among  the  families  in  wliich  the  income  was 
$1,850  or  over,  every  child  had  remained  in  school  until  he  was  at 
least  14  years  of  age. 

Table  VIII. — Age  at  leavin{j  scJiooly  by  annual  earnings  of  chirf breadwinner. 


Children  between  7  and  18  years  of  age  who  bad  left  school. 
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Table  IX. — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  annual  earnings  of  chief  breadtnnner  and 

of  child. 
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Even  children  who  arc  not  obhged  by  poverty  or  other  circum- 
stances at  home  to  leave  school  as  soon  Jis  the  law  permits  are  more 
likely,  of  course,  to  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  if  they  are 
older  than  the  children  in  their  grade,  or  if  they  have  been  obliged 
to  repeat  tlic  same  school  work  year  after  year.     Doubtless  many  of 
the  cliildren  who  said  that  they  had  left  school  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  work  or  to  help  at  home  might  have  remained  m  school 
if  th(»y  had  not  become  discouraged  by  repeated  failures  and  slow 
progress.     Tlie  discipline  and  work  of  the  lower  elementary  grades 
is  unfitted  to  the  needs  of  a  child  of  14  or  15  years  even  if  he  has 
not  d(»nionstrate<l  his  ability  to  do  school  work  of  a  higher  grade. 
It  re(iuircs  a  faith  in  the  benefits  of  elementary  education  which  the 
average  parent  does  not  possess,  to  say  nothing  of  a  strong  parental 
hand,  to  keep  cliildren  in  school  under  these  circumstances.     Tha 
oft-r(»peated   statement   that   the   more   retarded   children    tend    to 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  is  supported  by 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  (*hildren  leaving  school  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mining  camps.     Of  the  111  children  between  8  and  18  years 


CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 

In  the  average  industrial  town  the  child  of  14  or  15  who  seeks 
employment  is  usually  limited  in  his  choice  of  work  to  that  which 
requires  little  or  no  skill,  offers  no  future  in  itself,  and  provides  no 
training  for  a  more  responsible  position;  nevertheless  if  he  is  willing 
to  run  errands,  carry  messages,  or  do  simple  mechanical  tasks  in 
store  or  factory  he  need  seldom  be  without  a  job.  The  mountain  coal 
camp  of  the  bituminous  field,  on  the  other  hand,  has  few  opportu- 
nities for  work  of  any  kind  to  offer  boys  and  girls  under  16.  Mining 
was  practically  the  sole  industry  in  all  the  camps  covered  in  this  survey, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  a  boy  could  not  legally  work  in  the  mines 
in  West  Virginia  until  he  was  16  years  of  age.*  No  manufacturing 
plants  had  been  located  in  or  near  any  of  the  settlements  to  take 
advantage  of  the  labor  supply  furnished  by  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  miners,  as  is  the  case  in  the  older  and  larger  conmiunities  of 
th(»  less  isolated  anthrac^itc  field.  A  small  establishment  just  outside 
one  of  the  camps,  ])ottling  soft  drinks,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
factory  located  in  the  vicinity  of  anv  of  the  settlements;  it  hired 
only  a  few  men.  In  such  mining  camps  the  company  store,  with  not 
more  than  two  or  three  clerks  at  the  most,  gives  practically  the  only 
opening  for  a  mercantile  occupation.  Domestic  service  is  but  little 
in  deinan<l.  The  superintendent's  wife  or  the  clubhouse  manager 
may  hire  occasional  help,  or  a  housewife  with  illness  in  the  family 
may  engage  a  half-grown  girl  temporarily,  but  practically  all  the 
women  do  their  own  housework,  even  the  washing  and  ironing, 
unassisted.  After  her  meager  s(^h(>ol  days  are  over  there  is  little  for 
the  girl  to  do  until  she  man'ies  except  to  '^help  around  the  house'*; 
while  for  the  boy,  even  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  16,  the  future 
holds  practically  nothing  but  the  mine. 

For  these  reasons,  the  problem  of  child  employment  in  the  bitu- 
minous mining  camps  is  not  an  important  one  numerically.  Only 
158  cliilthen  under  IS  yeai^s  of  age  in  all  1 1  camps  had  ever  done  any 
paid  work;  84  of  these  ha<l  worked  only  after  school  and  during 
vacations,  so  that  only  60  children  had  had  regular  full-time  employ- 
ment. These  children  represent  but  10.7  per  c<}nt  of  the  children 
between  10  and  IS  and  only  3  per  cent  of  those  between  10  and  16 
included  in  the  survey;  contrasted  with  the  latter  figure  is  the  8.5 
per  cent  given  in  the  census  of  1920'  as  the  proportion  of  children 

»  West  Virginia  A<'ts  of  llU'J,  ch.  17,  sw.  2. 

3  0(:cui)ati()Ms  iif  Chihlrcri.  I*.r3),  ]>.  !i.    V.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1922. 
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school  was  not  in  session,  when  boys  of  14  might  work  in  coal  mines. 
Enforcement  was  especially  defective  in  respect  to  work  in  mines, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  did  not  require  the  same  employment  certificate 
as  for  factory  work,  but  only  the  parents'  affidavit  as  to  the  age  of  a 
child  seeking  work.  Federal  legislation,  however,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1917,  afforded  boys  in  mining  towns  a  somewhat 
greater  measure  of  protection  than  that  provided  by  the  State 
law:  The  first  Federal  child  labor  law*  in  effect  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  under  16  at  any  time  not  only  in  but  also  around 
mines.  But  when  this  law  was  declared  imconstitutional  in  June, 
1918,  West  Virginia  boys  were  again  permitted  to  enter  the  mines  at 
the  age  of  14,  during  summer  vacations.  By  the  time  the  Federal 
child  labor  tax  law  became  effective  (April  25,  1919),  imposing  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  net  profits  of  any  mine  employing  children  under 
the  age  of  16,"  a  new  State  child  labor  law  had  been  enacted  (in  effect 
May  11,  1919),  prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  in 
any  gainful  occupation  except  agriculture  and  domestic  service  or  of 
any  child  under  16  in  mines,*°  and  containing  excellent  provisions 
with  respect  to  employment  certificates.*'  The  influence  of  legisla- 
tion was  no  doubt  the  principal  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of 
boys  under  16  working  in  mines  in  West  Virginia  by  75  per  cent 
during  the  decade  1910-1920,  although  the  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  enga<^ed  in  mining  in  tlie  StaU^  increased  in  this  period  by  75  per 

cent.*^ 

VACATION  AND  AFTER-SCHOOL  WORKERS. 

Some*  cliildnMi  in  the  mining  communities,  as  everywhere,  begin 
their  industrial  experience  by  doing  odd  jobs  before  and  aftojr  school 
hours  and  on  Saturdays,  and  by  working  during  vacations,  though 
su(!li  work  is  less  common  among  diildren  in  the  mining  settlements 
than  it  is  among  those  of  the  ordinary  industrial  town,  owing  to  the 
fact  tliat  even  temporary  work  is  scarce.  Not  including  any  regular 
workei's,  some  of  whom  had  worked  out  of  school  hours  before  taking 
a  full-time  position,  84  children — about  one-eighth  of  all  the  children 
b(»tween  10  and  18  vears  of  age — had  held  from  one  to  five  after-school 
or  vacation  jobs.  Only  21  of  these  children  had  ev^er  done  any  work 
during  the  months  when  school  was  in  session.  These  after-school 
jobs  consisted  for  boys  in  carrying  wood  or  water  for  neighbors, 
selling  or  deliv-ering  papers,  and  l)lacking  boots;    girls  did  housework 

"  Tho  l.'iw  ])r()liil>il«tl  the  shipment  in  interstate  roranieree  of  llie  product  of  any  mine  in  which,  wiUiin 
'.V)  (liiys  prior  to  tlie  reinovnl  of  s;U(l  pro<iiict,  children  under  10  htid  Ixm  employe<l  (39  Stat.  875). 

»  40  Stat.  1^.  1  l.'ix  d«?  larcfi  unconstitutional  by  the  IJ.  S.  Supreme  Court,  May  !.'»,  1922. 

*«  Sini-e  the  Fwleril  t  lul<i  labor  tax  law  was  de.'lanyl  unconstitutional  (May  I.'i,  1922)  tho  work  of  children 
under  10  on  or  about  c(ki1  tipples,  on  or  alKuit  tnu'ks  between  the  drift  mouth  and  head-house  or  tipple,  or 
plai'es  where  mine  cars  are  s\\  itdunl  or  movtxl  by  power-driven  macliinery,  or  when*  trips  of  oars  are  made 
up.  has  t)een  prohibite<i  under  a  ruling  of  the  State  (Commissioner  of  LAbor,  tho  State  Commissioner  ol 
Uciilth,  and  the  State  Su|M.TinTendenl  of  S<'hools. 

"  West  \  irjiinia  Acts  of  !ur.>,  ch.  17.  The  law  aU>o excmpt(>d  boys  12  y<>ars  of  ajie  or  over  i>mpIoy«'«l  on 
special  permit  in  merc-antile  estalilishments  and  business  offices  outside  school  hours. 

"  ("ompnttti  from  Occupations  of  Childrcu,  1920,  pp.  10, 11.  I'.S,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wosliiugton,  1922. 
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years  of  age  or  over  in  families  whose  chief  breadwinner  had  earned 
less  than  $1,050,  reported  that  their  chief  reason  for  ivorking  during 
vacation  was  that  their  families  needed  their  earnings;  whereas  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  same  ages  in  families  in  w^hich  the 
breadwinner's  income  had  been  between  $1,050  and  $1,450,  and  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  children  in  families  in  which  the 
breadwinner  had  earned  at  least  $1,450,  said  that  they  had  done 
vacation  work  because  of  actual  need. 

Table  XI. — Reason  for  goin/j  to  work  given  by  vacation  and  aftcr-scJiool  tcorhrt,  6y 

earnings  of  chief  breadwinner. 


Annual  eaminfi^s  of  chief 
broudwinner. 


Total. 


Less  than  S<mO 

t^\  less  than  II  .aV) 

Sl,ay>,  le^  tlian  |1.2J0 

$1 .2o0,  le.NS  than  $1 .4 'lU 

%\ ,4/iO, loss  than  $1  ,S;"iO 

SI  ,s.-)0,  loss  thim  fij^jO 

«2,2.')<),  1  OSS  than  S2.8.'j0 

I2,K.V),  loss  than  S:J.4,)0 

S3.4oO  and  ovor 

Not  report od 

No  chief  broa<l  winner 


Children  working  after  school  and  during  vacations. 


Total. 


Reason  for  gcrfng  to  work. 


Family 
need. 


Spend- 
ing 
money. 


To  be 
occupied 

during 
vacation. 


Wanted 
to  work. 


11 

4 

*•' 

I 

2 
0 

i* 

Invtiga- 
ticm  of 
others. 


12 


Not 

rvported. 


2!. 


2 
T 


2  ' 

*>  I 


2 


3  I. 


Only  8  cliildren  were  able  to  give  the  amount  of  their  after-school 
and  vacation  earnings  for  a  year,  and  these  varied  widely:  A  boot- 
black and  a  water  carrier  had  each  made  $10;  a  15-y oar-old  girl 
doing  laundry  work  throughout  the  year  and  serving  a  paper  route 
for  9  months,  in  addition  to  3  or  4  weeks'  housework  during  vaca- 
tion, had  earned  $665;  a  1 4-year-old  railroad  section  hand  had  received 
about  $S0  for  his  month's  work  during  the  summer;  a  boy  of  16 
who  had  worked  for  a  building  contractor  for  2  months,  driven  a 
wagon  for  the  company  store  for  3  months,  and  acted  as  school  janitor 
(luring  the  6  months  that  school  was  in  session,  had  made  $338; 
othcT  children  who  had  run  errands  and  served  newspapers  had  made 
from  $100  to  $145.  None  of  the  boys  working  in  the  mines  reported 
their  total  earnings  from  vacaticm  work.  Most  of  them  were  paid 
at  a  daily  rate,  which  fortrapperboys,  who  constituted  the  majority 
of  the  boy  mine  workers,  was  about  $3. 

All  e.vcept  3  of  the  temporary  workers  were  still  in  school.  Three 
girls  had  left,  one  17-year-old  girl  because,  she  said,  the  school  was 
**  not  (it  to  go  to'';  another  girl  aged  14  because  '*  there  was  so  much 
work  to  do  at  home.'*  Of  the  children  still  in  school,  66  (81  per  cent) 
hat]  faUeil  to  reach  standard  grades  for  their  ages. 
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As  has  been  said,  there  are  no  breakers  at  the  surface  of  the  bitumi- 
nous mines,  such  as  absorb  most  of  the  boy  labor  in  anthracite 
districts.  Hence,  the  boys  who  go  to  work  in  the  West  Virginii 
mines  are  chiefly  underground  workers.  The  majority  (24)  of  the 
44  boys  included  in  the  present  study  ^hose  first  r^ular  work  had 
been  in  or  about  the  mines  were  *'  trappers,"  sitting  or  standing  all 
day  in  the  darkness  opening  and  closing  the  doors  which  regulate 
mine  ventilation  in  order  to  allow  the  coal  cars  as  they  came  along 
the  tracks  to  pass  through;  others  were  trip  riders,  couplers,  or  other 
underground  laborers.  Only  6  of  the  44  boys  who  had  first  gone  to 
work  in  the  mining  industry  were  surface  workers.  A  majority  (28) 
were  under  16  years  of  age  when  beginning  regular  work  in  the  mines; 
9  were  15,  13  were  14,  5  were  13,  1  was  only  10  years  of  age.  At  the 
time  of  the  survey  five  14-  and  15-year-old  boys  were  at  work  inside 
the  mines.  Although  some  of  the  boys  who  had  entered  the  mines 
before  the  age  of  16  had  entered  at  a  time  when  neither  Federal 
nor  State  law  forbade  work  in  mines  under  the  age  of  16,  at  least 
18  "  of  the  28  had  gone  to  work  illegally.  Some  of  the  18  had  begun 
work  when  the  State  law  required  only  the  parents'  affidavit  that  the 
boy  was  1(),  or,  during  the  period  when  school  was  not  in  session, 
that  he  was  14. 

The  present  wState  child  labor  law,  which  since  the  Federal  child 
labor  tax  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  is  now  the  only  protection 
offered  chiklreii  going  to  work  in  the  minas,  requires  the  same  ce^ 
tificate  for  mine  work  as  for  other  employment;  but  under  the  present 
law,  as  under  the  former  one,  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
mine  inspectoi's.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  clearly  to  protect 
children  under  10  from  the  hazards  of  underground  work;  the  real 
problem  in  West  Virginia,  as  in  the  28  other  States  having  this 
standard  and  in  the  4  having  a  higher  standard  for  work  in  mines, 
is  one  of  enforcement.  On  the  inadequacy  of  enforcement  by  mine 
inspectors  the  Children's  Bureau  has  previously  commented."  "The 
mine  inspector  is,  in  theory,  at  least,  especially  trained  for  the  highly 
technical  work  of  safety  inspections  *  *  *.  Most  of  the  time  of 
a  child  labor  inspector  must  be  spent,  not  inside  mines  and  factories, 
hut  in  outside  investigation  of  the  ages  of  the  children.  It  is  quite 
wasteful  of  the  skill  of  a  safety  engineer  to  plan  that  he  shall  spend 
time  in  visits  to  certificating  offices,  homes,  health  departments,  etc., 
in  order  to  establish  the  age  of  a  child.  That  most  mine  inspectors 
will  not  give  the  necessary  time  for  this  work  is  to  be  expected." 

The  hazards  of  underground  work  are  well  kno^^Ti.  Every  year 
hundreds  of  deaths,  and  thousands  of  accidents  of  a  nonfatal  but  more 

»  AssiiiniiiK  thr  s<-h(K)l  sossion  to  be  O('lol>or  to  March,  inclusive. 

i«  Adininistraiinnof  the  Fir^t  Federal  Child- Labor  Law,  p.  82.    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  PubUcation 
No.  7K.    Washington,  IWl. 
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the  other  hand,  29  had  each  held  from  two  to  six  jobs,  for  the  meet 
part  ill  the  same  industry.  ^^  In  mining,  the  boys,  like  the  men,  must 
suffer  periods  of  enforced  idleness;*'  in  the  casual  housework  open  to 
the  girls  a  few  days'  work  is  often  succeeded  by  weeks  and  even 
months  of  involuntary  unemplo>Tnent.  Only  4  children  reported 
that  they  had  worked  without  loss  of  time  throughout  the  year; 
wliilo  31  of  the  children  at  work  at  least  a  year  had  had  some  unem- 
ployment, the  periods  reported  being  from  15  to  193  days. 

In  the  mining  industry  the  standard  working  day  for  boys  as  well 
as  men  was  eight  hours.  A  few  boys  had  done  occasional  overtime 
work  during  the  year,  but  practically  all  these  were  over  16  3'ears  of 
age  and  so  did  not  come  under  the  maximum  hours  provision  of  the 
State  child  labor  law  or  Federal  child  labor  tax  law.  These  laws 
fixed  a  maximum  eight-hour  day — the  State  law  for  all  occupations 
except  agricultural  pursuits  and  domestic  service,  the  Federal  law 
for  factories;  and  both  prohibited  any  employment  of  children  under 
16  in  mines.  As  would  be  expected,  girls  doing  housework  re- 
ported long  hours.  Few  States  have  attempted  to  r^ulate  the 
hours  of  work  in  domestic  service,  even  by  implication,  and  the 
West  Virginia  child  labor  law  specifically  exempts  puch  work  from 
its  provisions. 

Few  of  the  children  employed  were  able  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
wages  wliicli  they  had  received.  Twenty-one  boys  engaged  in  min- 
ing ()couj)ations  during  the  year  preceding  the  inquiry  reported  that 
they  had  earned  from  $102  to  $2,000.  The  boy  earning  the  first 
amount  was  a  16-year-old  teamster  for  a  mining  company,  who  had 
hvon  employed  as  a  teamster  ''off  and  on'*  for  three  years;  the  latter 
amount,  the  largest  earned  by  any  of  the  workers,  was  received  by 
a  17-ycar-old  boy  who  worked  as  a  \\ireman,  a  skilled  occupation. 
Of  tlie  21  boys,  16  had  earned  at  least  $850.  No  worker  outside 
the  mining  industry  reported  earnings  amounting  to  as  much  as 
$1,050,  though  3  had  earned  between  $850  and  $1,050.  Two  girls 
in  domestic  service  reported  that  they  had  received  $216  and  $260, 
respectively,  for  their  year's  work,  and  one  17-year-old  waitress  in 
a  restaurant,  whose  weekly  wage  had  been  $10,  estimated  that  in 
wages,  board,  and  tips  she  had  received  during  the  year  approxi- 
mately SSOO.  Five  dollars  a  week  and  board  was  the  usual  rate 
paid  girls  in  domestic  service. 

Wages  received  b\'  boys  who  enter  the  mines  are  sufliciently  large 
to  seem  of  very  great  importance  in  many  of  the  families,  especially 
ir.  those  where  the  father  is  dead.  Although  a  miner's  widow,  unless 
she  has  a  son  working  in  the  mines  to  justify  her  occupying  one  of 
the  comj)any  houses,  is  likely  to  move  away  from  the  mining  com- 
munity soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  nevertheless  51  families, 

"  Oijc  boy  did  not  roport  the  number  of  positions  held. 
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Thirty-two  of  the  69  working  children  in  the  families  interviewed— 
13  of  whom  were  fatherless" — gave  family  need  as  their  chief  reason 
for  having  gone  to  work.  Of  the  44  working  children  in  families  in 
which  the  chief  breadwinner's  income  had  been  less  than  SI, 450,  or 
in  which  there  had  been  no  chief  breadwinner  during  at  least  a  part 
of  the  year;  24  said  that  they  had  gone  to  work  because  their  wages 
were  needed  at  home;  whereas  of  the  11  working  children  in  families 
reporting  that  the  chief  breadwinner  had  earned  at  least  $1,450, 
only  2  children  had  been  driven  to  work  by  the  need  of  helping 
support  themselves  or  their  families.  Certainly,  children  of  families 
in  the  lower  income  groups  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  go  to  work, 
for  whatever  cause,  than  did  those  in  families  in  which  the  father's 
wage  was  more  nearly  adequate  to  support  a  family.  Thus,  of  287 
children  aged  10  years  or  more  in  families  whose  head  had  earned 
less  than  $1,450  during  the  schedule  year,  24,  or  8  i>er  cent,  had 
gone  to  work;  whereas  of  229  children  of  the  same  ages  in  households 
whose  heads  had  earned  $1,450  or  more  only  5,  or  2  per  cent,  had 
gone  to  work.  While  poverty  may  not  have  been  the  chief  direct 
cause  for  going  to  work  on  the  part  of  these  children,  low  incomes 
were  certainly  at  least  a  contributory  cause.  Ten  children  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  said  that  their  principal  purpose  in  going  to  work 
had  been  to  help  out  at  home  said  that  they  had  gone  to  work  in 
order  to  earn  ^'spending  money'';  in  the  homes  of  most  of  these 
children  also  straitened  circumstances  if  not  actual  want  had  caused 
them  to  become  wage  camel's,  though  in  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  further  education  had  been 
the  chief  factor  in  sending  children  from  school  to  work,  instead  of 
the  comparatively  trivial  reason  given  by  the  children. 

If  the  number  of  children  going  to  work  in  the  mining  camps  in 
the  districts  studied  is  so  small  as  not  to  constitute  a  very  serious 
situation,  the  lack  of  education  of  the  children  who  go  to  work  is 
deplorable.     The  United  States  has  been  called  a  *' nation  of  sixth 
graders''  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  children  who  stop  school 
upon  completing  the  sixth  grade.     The  children  of  the  bituminous 
mining  camps  were  below  this  average.     Not  one  of  the  57  regular 
workers  who  reported  the  school  grade  which  he  had  last  attended 
had  entered  high  school;  and  only  5,  or  less  than  one-tenth,  had 
completed  even  the  eighth  grade.     A  large  majority  had  left  school 
before  entering  the  seventh  grade,   and  over  half  had  completed 
only  the  fourth  or  a  lower  grade  before  leaving  school  for  work.    A 
few  had  received  insuflicient  education  because  of  the  unusually 
early  age  at  which  they  had  left  school.     But  even  the  children  who 
began  regular  work  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  when  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they  had  completed  the  eighth  grade   at  least,. were 

'^  Throo (nthcrs  iuui  hcoo  killed  in  t homines. 
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trial  and  commercial  openings  to  tempt  young  girls  and  boys  into 
wage  earning,  the  schools  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  hold 
children  until  they  have  received  not  only  an  elementary  educalkm 
but  some  prevocational  and  vocational  training  as  well. 

Moreover,  in  the  long  and  oft-recurring  periods  of  unemployment 
which  many  of  the  young  workers  know,  the  schools  have  not  only 
the  opportunity,  but  also  the  responsibility,  of  giving  worth-while 
training.  The  problem  of  the  imemployed  child  is,  it  is  true,  a  diffi- 
cult one  in  school  administration.  The  West  Virginia  school 
attendance,  law  requires  children  under  16  to  be  in  school  unless 
they  are  at  work.  '®  As  it  affects  children  under  16,  the  problem  is 
not  so  urgent  in  mining  communities;  as  has  been  pointed  out,  t 
large  proportion  of  the  children  under  16  do  remain  in  school.  In 
the  mining  camp,  it  is  the  child  between  16  and  18  who  needs  especial 
attention  in  this  respect.  Those  children  who  have  left  school  but 
arc  temporarily  out  of  work  require  special  classes  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  with  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools  for  work- 
ing children  such  special  classes  could  be  provided. 

An  amendment  ^^  to  the  West  Virginia  education  law,  passed  in 
1921,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools,  requir- 
ing their  establishment  under  certain  conditions,  and  requiriii<: 
children  between  14  and  10  years  of  age  to  attend,  "  and  the  possi- 
bility of  Federal  aid  under  the  Smith-IIughes  Act,  now  offer  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  much-needed  vocational  training. 

How  great  is  the  need  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  child  who  is 
neither  at  work  nor  in  school  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  111 
children  who  had  definitely  left  school,  only  69  had  ever  done  regular 
work,  and  only  5."  were  actually  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  following  topical  stories  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
cliil(lr(»n  in  the  mining  communities  surveyed  had  gone  to  work,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  work,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  learn  about 
them  from  the  families,  present  in  a  very  concrete  way  what  the 
foregoing  analysis  has  attempted  to  show — the  lack  of  opportunity, 
the  meager  background,  and  the  enforced  idleness  which  make  up 
the  lot  of  wage-earning  children  in  the  mountain  mining  camps. 

A  17-year-old  boy  of  native  whito  parentage  had  gone  to  work  as  a  trapper  boy  in 
the  niincH  at  the  age  of  12  during  vacation  only.  At  1 5  he  l(jft  school,  having  completed 
the  eighth  grade,  and  went  to  work  ])ecause  his  family  nei'<led  his  help.  In  the  two 
years  during  which  he  had  worked  regularly  in  the  niimis  hi*  had  been  a  coupler,  a 
trip  rider,  and  a  luotornian.     One  year  before  the  8ur\-ey  his  father  had  been  killed 

"  Tor  «'\enipiioiu«,  s«t  p.  1\  whore  the  law  is  pivon  in  detail. 

*^  Wost  \'innniu  Acts  of  VJi2l,  rh.  i  (uinciidinK  and  rtviuu'tiDK  ai-ts  of  19111,  ch.  2,  sec.  129). 

su'iiildn.'ii  ro<ii>in>4l  to  attend  wlicn  schixiLs  aro  estaWlistied  aro  thoso  l)eiwcon  14  and  16  who  are  not 
regularly  ai tending  school  or  who  are  n>;;iil:irly  and  lawfully  employed  in  some  ocniimtiaa  or  ser\ii«. 
The  l.iw  e\eniptH  those  who  have  coinpletid  tlie  eighth  grade  and  tluRM  who  wotild  Ih*  exempt«l  ftom 
day-whoul  attundonco  under  the  Ujrius  of  tlio  compulsory  s^'hool  attendance  law. 
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the  roads,  and  a  laborer  in  a  sawmill.  Two  days  before  he  was  interviewed  he  btd 
secured  a  job  as  teamster  with  a  mining  company.  During  three  years  he  had  w<vkfd 
in  all  less  than  five  months,  having  been  dischaiged  from  each  of  his  first  three  jobs 
because  he  was  discovered  to  be  under  age. 

Edgar,  aged  10,  a  white  boy  of  native  parentage,  had  left  school  without  completini; 
the  first  grade  because  he  preferred  going  to  work.  He  liked  to  go  with  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  cutting  down  timber  for  a  mining  company.  At  the  time  of  the  survey 
he  had  been  working  more  than  two  years.  Although  unable  to  read  or  write,  he  oouid 
not  be  reached  by  the  child  labor  law,  which  exempted  agricultural  pureuits  from  its 
provisions.  The  State  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  however,  if  it  had  been 
enforced  in  his  case,  should  have  kept  him  in  school. 

An  English  boy  had  begun  working  in  the  mines  at  the  age  of  14,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  work  owing  to  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law.  He  then 
went  to  school  for  two  years,  completing  the  sixth  grade.  At  the  age  of  16  he  agtin 
went  to  work  as  a  laborer  in  the  mines;  but  after  four  months,  finding  the  wcnrk  too  hard, 
he  got  a  job  driving  a  delivery  wagon  for  the  company  store.  At  the  end  of  8  months, 
he  left  to  "earn  more  money,'*  and  returned  to  the  mines.  He  had  been  at  work 
as  a  trip  rider  for  6  months.  His  father's  earnings  for  the  year  had  been  only  |W1, 
for  although  he  received  $5.55  a  day  as  a  brattice  man  in  the  mines  he  had  been  out  of 
work  108  days  on  account  of  strikes  and  shutdowns,  and  9  days  on  account  of  illnetv. 

ICsther,  a  native  white  girl,  left  sc^hool  on  completing  the  second  grade  and  went  to 
work  as  a  general  houseworker  at  11  years  of  age  because  her  father  had  been  killed  in 
the  mines  and  her  family  needed  her  earnings.  For  four  years  she  had  worked  for 
a  number  of  families  in  succession,  and  at  the  age  of  15  had  married. 

Mary,  a  native  white  girl,  finished  the  sixth  grade  when  she  was  14  years  of  age  and 
left  because  the  ''school  was  no  good,  there  was  no  regular  teacher,  and  she  couldn't 
learn  anything. "  She  left  the  mining  community  to  go  to  work  as  a  mother's  helper, 
and  had  been  employed  for  more  than  a  year  at  $5  a  week,  room  and  board. 

Another  girl  in  the  course  of  two  years  "at  work"  had  held  five  jobs  as  a  house- 
worker,  none  more  than  one  month  at  a  time.  She  had  left  two  places  at  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks  because  she  had  not  liked  the  work,  and  two  others  because  the  ''family 
had  no  more  need  of  her. "  She  had  left  school  in  the  first  grade  because  her  father,  a 
Russian  Pole,  did  not  "believe  in  schooling."  Although  she  had  come  to  the 
United  States  when  G  years  of  age,  she  had  not  entered  school  until  she  was  14. 

A  Polish  boy  in  a  family  in  which  the  father 's  earnings  for  the  schedule  year  had 
been  $77(5,  began  work  loading  coal  in  the  mines  when  only  10  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  afraid  in  the  mines  at  first  and  had  worked  with  his  father,  his  earnings  being 
included  in  his  father's  pay  check.  Ue  had  not  wanted  to  go  to  school  because  he  WM 
tall  for  his  age  and  disliked  being  with  the  "little  boys. "  Ue  had  worked  as  a  loader 
one  yvnTy  leaving  because  he  ^-iahed  "an  easier  Job  "  and  becoming  first  a  trapper, 
then  a  trip  rider,  then  a  motorman  in  the  mines.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  he  had 
been  working  for  seven  years,  all  except  about  two  and  a  half  years  illegally.  He  had 
earned  during  the  yc^r  covered  in  the  study  $784 — somewhat  more  than  his  father's 
earnings,  as  the  latter  had  been  out  on  account  of  straining  his  back  lifting  slate. 

A  native  white  boy  whoso  father,  a  foreman  in  the  mines,  earned  approximately 
$2,200  a  year,  had  gone  to  work  at  15  years  of  age  because  no  high  school  was  available. 
He  became  a  trapix^r  boy  but  left  the  job  in  about  IG  months  because  he  secured  work 
that  he  liked  better.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  he  had  held  his  job  as  an  electri- 
cian's heli)er  for  7  months. 
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accommodation  for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  accepted  mater- 
nity cases  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  equipping  an  entire 
floor  to  accommodate  12  maternity  patients.  The  hospital  main- 
tained no  clinic  or  out-patient  department. 

In  the  settlements  included  in  the  survey,  only  one  public-health 
nurse  was  at  work.  She  served  two  camps.  A  fifty-fifty  arrange- 
ment between  two  mining  companies  and  a  burial  fund  to  which 
each  mine  worker  contributed  45  cents  a  month  brought  in  a  sum  of 
$200  a  month.  Out  of  this  amount,  the  nurse  was  paid  $190  for 
salary  and  expenses,  the  remaining  $10  being  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  a  "welfare  fund/' 

MATERNITY  CARE. 

The  physicians  employed  by  the  mining  companies  cared  for 
confinement  cases  for  a  fee  ranging  from  $7  or  $10  to  $25.  Practi- 
cally all  the  mothers  inclutled  in  the  present  survey  had  been  attended 
by  a  physician  at  their  la^t  confinement  in  a  mining  community. 
A  few — 3  per  cent — had  had  a  midwife,  and  4  others  had  had  no 
professional  attendant. 

The  necessity  for  careful  supervision  of  the  mother's  health  before 
confinement  was  not  generally  recognized.  Urinalysis  was  rare  and 
pelvic  measurements  were  unknown.  Less  than  1  mother  in  10 
reported  urinalysis  during  pregnancy,  and  only  about  1  in  3  had 
even  seen  the  attendant  before  confinement.  "These  women  don't 
know  anj'^thing  about  things  of  that  sort/'  one  of  the  physicians 
remarked  to  a  bureau  agent,  *^so  I  seldom  bother." 

Care  during  and  after  confinement  was  somewhat  more  customary 
than  prenatal  supervision.  The  majority  of  the  mothers,  however, 
had  received  only  4  or  fewer  visits  after  the  birth  of  a  baby.  Of 
the  892  women  reporting  on  this  point,  only  98  had  received  a  daily 
visit  for  at  least  7  days — 26  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  and  23 
per  cent  of  the  colored — although  a  minimum  standard  of  adequate 
maternity  care  requires  at  least  7  after-care  visits  from  the  attending 
pliysi(dan.^ 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  low  standards  of  matemitv  care 
existing  in  the  mining  communities,  as  in  the  country  at  large,  is 
the  ignorance  of  mothers  regarding  the  dangers  connected  with 
childbirth  and  regarding  the  need  for  proper  hygiene  and  skilled 
cure  (luring  pregnancy  and  confinement.  Recognition  of  this  funda- 
mental factor  in  the  loss  every  year  of  many  thousands  of  women  in 
childbirth  led  to  the  passage  in  1921  of  the  Federal  maternity  act,* 
under  which  Federal  aid  is  extended  to  States  accepting  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  adopting  a  program  of  popular  instruction  in 
the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy.     The  act  has  been  accepted 

iSoe  Mluimum  Stand;irrls  for  CMld  Wcl/aro, U.S. Children's  Bureau  Publicatioo62.   Wushingtoo, Ittio. 
•  Session  Laws  57th  (.Congress,  Istsessioa  1921,  ch.  133,  Public,  No.  07,  approved  November  23, 1921. 
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the  fact  that  in  point  of  population  at  least  the  camps  may  be  ccm- 
sidered  rural  communities.  Among  the  conditions  in  the  camps  less 
favorable  to  infant  life  than  those  in  the  open  country  may  be  men- 
tioned the  difficulty  of  procuring  fresh  milk,  greater  overcrowding 
within  the  houses,  and  poor  sanitation,  with  a  relatively  congested 
population.  Unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions,  regarded  by  some 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  infant  mortality  as  a  very  important 
factor,  do  not  as  yet,  it  would  appear,  present  a  problem  in  these 
particular  mining  settlements,  inasmuch  as  the  air  has  not  become 
vitiated  to  any  great  extent  by  coal  dust  and  smoke. 

The  infant  mortaUty  rate  for  babies  of  foreign-born  white  mothers 
is  higher  in  the  mining  communities,  as  in  the  United  States  birth- 
registration  area,  than  that  for  children  of  native  white  mothers— 
122  as  compared  with  98.  That  the  rate  for  children  of  negro  mothers 
(55)  is  the  lowest,  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  birth- 
registration  area  it  is  the  liighest. 

FAMILY  DIET. 

Diet  is  of  such  importance  in  relation  to  health  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  information  concerning  the  kind  of  food  which  children 
in  the  families  interviewed  were  accustomed  to  receive,  though  no 
exhaustive  study  of  dietaries  was  practicable.  The  foods  eaten  on 
the  (lay  preceding  the  interview  were  ascertained  from  each  family; 
if  the  diet  on  the  preceding  day  had  differed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
family,  from  the  ordinary  one,  information  regarding  that  of  a  more 
typical  day  was  requested.  No  attempt  was  made  to  learn  wherein, 
if  at  all,  the  diet  of  the  children  differed  from  that  of  the  family,  but 
judojing  from  the  statement  of  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children  the  family  diet  before  the 
latter  had  reached  the  age  of  2  years,  usually  not  later  than  the  tenth 
month,  it  seems  likely  that  what  appeared  on  the  family  table  was 
in  general  what  the  children  ate.  Neither  was  any  attempt  made  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  food  received,  whether  adequate  or  inade- 
quate. The  information  secured  merely  indicates  in  a  somewhat 
general  way  whether  or  not  the  essential  food  elements,  such  as  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  and  meat,  were  being  included 
in  the  diet  of  most  of  the  families. 

Only  tliree-fourths  of  the  families  were  accustomed  to  using  fresh 
milk  every  day.  In  the  151  families  not  having  milk  were  225 
children  under  7  years  of  age,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  children  of  their  ages.  Since  milk  supplies  adequate 
protein,  vitamines,  and  minerals,  lack  of  it  in  the  diet  is  a  serious  loss 
for  any  (^hild,  and  for  cliildren  whose  diet  was  undoubtedly  restricted 
m  other  respects  it  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing no  milk.     Whether  or  not  young  children  in  the  families  reporting 
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the  year  canned  goods  from  local  stores  had  to  be  depended  upon. 
In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  a  daily  use  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  children's  diet,  it  is  probable  that  those  eaten 
during  the  winter  months  were  negligible  in  variety  and  quantity. 

That  the  dietaries  were  not  more  adequate  for  growing  children  was 
no  doubt  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers  re- 
garding what  food  elements  were  essential.  The  mother  in  the 
moimtain  mining  camp  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  learning  to  feed 
her  family  scientifically.  Because  of  her  isolation  she  rarely,  if  ever, 
sees  an  exhibit  or  demonstration  or  hears  a  lecture  on  any  subject 
pertaining  to  her  home  or  her  children,  nor  has  she  as  a  schoolgirl 
received  any  instruction  in  the  principles  of  diet  and  hygiene.  A 
program  of  popular  instruction  in  these  and  aUied  subjects  under  a 
home  demonstration  agent  and  a  county  pubUc-health  nurse  would 
no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  many  of  the  mothers. 

Gardens  need  to  be  improved  and  enlarged  (possibly  the  companies 
might  allow  the  use  of  unoccupied  land  outside  the  camp  limits  for 
gardenj^)  and  hero  the  agricultural  agent  could  render  valuable  service. 
At  the  time  of  the  Children's  Bureau  study  the  coimty  had  no  agri- 
cultural agent.  A  public-health  nurse  had  been  engaged  for  the 
county,  but  at  the  time  of  the  study  had  not  entered  upon  her  duties. 

CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCES. 

Children's  health  conferences  in  charge  of  a  physician  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  were  conducted  in  nine  mining  communities  in 
Raleigh  County,  seven  of  which  had  been  included  in  the  survey. 
The  chief  object  of  the  conferences  was  to  acquaint  mothers  with  the 
physical  condition  of  their  children  and  with  methods  of  improving 
their  children's  health,  but  it  was  hoped  also  to  arouse  interest  in 
periodic  exjuninations  and  health  supervision  of  young  children  by 
some  public  agency. 

The  conferenc(*s  met  with  a  cordial  response  rrom  company  and 
union  ofTicials,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  others.  Ample  publicity 
was  sfH'ured  through  the  local  press;  posters  announcing  the  confer- 
ence were  ])lared  in  prominent  places;  notices  were  read  at  church 
services,  union  meetings,  and  motion-picture  shows;  and  local  persons 
visited  mothers  to  notify  them  of  the  conference,  make  appointments, 
arouse  thcMr  interest  in  having  their  children  examine^!,  and  supply 
them  with  popular  literature  prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau  on 
the  subject  of  the  care  of  young  children.  The  Children's  Bureau 
moticm-picture  film,  *'Our  Children,''  was  exhibited  (admission  free) 
in  several  camps  through  the  courtesy  of  the  managers  of  the  motion- 
picture  houses. 

The  conferences  were  held  in  various  places  in  the  camps — com- 
pany physicians'  offices,  schoolrooms,  motion-picture  theaters^  etc. 
Each  child  was  weighed,  measured,  and  examined  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  ]>]iysician,  and  the  mother  given  a  record  of  liis  condition 
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with  suggestions  for  his  improvement;  when  necessary  the  mother 
was  urged  to  take  the  child  to  her  own  physician  for  treatment.  No 
sick  children  were  admitted,  and  no  medicine  or  treatment  was  given 
by  the  Children's  Bm'eau  physician. 

Three  hundred  and  sixteen  children  of  all  ages  up  to  16  were 
examined.  Many  were  brought  by  their  fathers,  who  showed  as  keen 
interest  in  their  children's  physical  condition  as  did  the  mothers, 
^any  were  brought  a  considerable  distance  for  examination.  One 
mother  walked  1^  miles  with  five  children  and  was  much  disappoi|ited 
when  she  heard  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  more  than  two  exam- 
ined on  account  of  the  large  niunber  who  were  awaiting  their  turn. 
One  man  walked  a  long  way  with  three  children  of  his  own  and  three 
of  a  neighbor  only  to  find  that  those  who  had  secured  appointments 
in  advance  had  to  be  given  preference.  Having  secured  an  appoint- 
ment, however,  he  returned.  Sometimes  the  company  physician 
came  with  patients  whom  he  wished  to  have  examined,  and  teachers 
brought  entire  classes.  The  defects  found,  summarized  in  Table 
XVI,  demonstrate  great  need  of  preventive  work. 

Table  XVI. — Defects  found  in  children  given  physical  examinations ^  by  age  of  child. 
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Apart  from  the  advice  given  in  individual  cases  such  conferences 
of  value  in  bringing  to  light  the  particular  health  problems  of  a 

inmimity,  such  as  the  need  for  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  preg- 
]ftancy  and  confinement  or  of  advice  as  to  the  care  and  feeding  of 
tfiildren,  the  need  for  phjrsical  examinations  of  school  children,  and 
^e  importance  of  educating  the  community  in  matters  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  Many  of  these  needs  a  public-health  nurse  would  be 
^ble  to  meet. 

32706*»— 23 5 


SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  RECREATION. 

In  the  smaller  mining  settlements,  such  as  those  included  in  ths 
present  study,  no  community  life  exists,  and  recreational  faciUtiBB 
for  either  children  or  adults  are  few.  One  of  the  camps  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  diversion,  and  one  had  nothing  except  a_pfiQLlfil0U| 
Even  neighborly  sociability  is  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  popo* 
lation  is  so  unstable.  As  one  lonely  woman  remarked,  "  You  don't 
know  any  of  your  neighbors;  they  move  in  to-day  and  out  to-m(H^ 
^row/'  Beyond  the  daily  tasks,  people  in  these  isolated  communities 
have  little  to  do  or  to  think  about. 

The  almost  intolerable  monotony  of  existence  is  relieved  in  some 
of  the  settlements  by  motion  pictures.  Of  the  11  camps  included  in 
the  survey  6  had  motion-picture  houses  showing  pictures  usually 
two  or  tliree  times  a  week,  or  had  easy  access  to  a  theater  in  anothff 
community;  and  2  other  camps  were  planning  to  build  a  theater  in 
the  near  future.  The  only  other  commercial  amusement  in  any  d 
the  settlements  was  the  pool  room,  found  in  3  camps. 

In  the  way  of  noncommercial  recreation  or  community  activitifls 
practically  nothing  had  been  provided.  There  existed  no  aodal 
agency  in  most  of  the  communities  which  could  supply  the  neoessaiy 
leadership.  The  schools  had  not  recognized  their  responsibility  in 
leading  the  way  to  a  richer  community  life.  Only  one  of  the  campB 
had  a  church  with  a  regular  pastor  and  regular  weekly  services  fw 
both  white  and  colored,  and  even  there  at  the  time  of  the  survey  the 
people  were  dependent  upon  visiting  ministers,  as  the  pastor  had 
resigned.  In  one  community  a  Sunday  school  was  held  at  irregular 
intervals.  More  than  half  the  camps  had  no  church  service,  and  one 
community  shtu^ed  the  services  of  a  neighboring  camp.  Of  the 
four  which  did  have  some  sort  of  religious  services,  one  had  none  for 
white  people,  one  had  ''preaching*'  irregularly,  and  another  had 
services  only  occasionally. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mining  companies  had  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  whatever  social  or  recreational  activities  existed.  The 
largest  of  the  settlements  had  what  was  known  as  an  ''institute,"  an 
organization  of  mine  executives  somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  which  in  addition  to  backing  the  motion-picture  house 
promoted  from  time  to  time  other  recreational  and  educational 
projects.  Dming  the  winter  preceding  the  siur-ey,  for  instance,  the 
institute  had  arranged  for  an  extension  course  on  mining,  which  was 
hold  once  a  week  for  six  months;  it  had  also  supported  a  baseball 
team  for  one  season.  Three  other  camps  had  baseball  fields  provided 
by  the  coal  company.  These  were  in  good  condition  and  much  used. 
S8 
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the  schoolhouses  in  the  mining  settlements  commonly  stand  closed 
and  unused  for  six  months  of  the  year.  Only  one  school  was  re- 
.  ported  as  being  ever  used,  even  during  the  winter,  for  any  commu- 
nity meeting — ^in  this  case  a  weekly  ''singing  school."  Until  the 
schools  are  considerably  improved,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
the  lead  in  creating  and  supplying  a  demand  for  a  richer  family 
and  community  life.  The  increased  salaries  and  better  training 
for  teachers,  and  the  longer  school  terms,  provided  for  under  the 
West  Virginia  education  law  of  1919  ^  should  bring  about  such  in 
improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  law  ¥rill  result  also  in 
an  enrichment  of  the  school  curriculum  to  include,  at  least,  music, 
drawing,  and  gymnasium  work.  Out  of  work  of  this  type  might 
very  naturally  develop  exhibits,  public  drills,  games,  contests,  and 
pageants  which  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  entertainment  and 
diversion  but  also  a  starting  point  in  arousing  community  interest, 
now  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  ordinary  small  mining  town. 

The  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agent,  in  recent 
years  a  vital  force  in  hundreds  of  agricultural  communities,  could 
do  similar  and  much-needed  work  in  the  smaller  mining  settlements, 
at  least  in  those  where  the  town  site  will  permit  of  gardens,  or  where 
land  outside  the  limits  of  the  settlement  is  available  for  gardening. 
Tlie  garden  interest  is  an  especially  valuable  one  for  men  who  spend 
their  days  in  the  darkness  of  a  mine;  incidentally,  gardening  might 
discourage  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals,  a  somewhat  question- 
able practice  in  the  crowded  camp.  Out  of  the  garden  interest, 
clubs  with  helpful  and  stimulating  programs  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  women,  also,  would  no  doubt  develop  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  influence  of  the  mining  company's  attitude,  policy,  and  assist- 
ance is  not  to  be  underrated.  The  company,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
trols all  property  and  is  looked  to  for  leadership,  is  in  a  position 
to  do  a  great  deal  toward  making  the  mining  town  attractive  in 
its  social  and  community  life,  as  in  other  respects.  While  it  is 
desirable  that  social  and  recreational  activities  should  grow  out  of 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  commimity  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  imposed  from  above,  nevertheless  the  mining  company 
through  sympathetic  and  tactful  leadership  might  well  play  the  r6le 
of  the  private  organization  which  demonstrates  the  value  of  a  pro- 
gram to  the  public  before  the  latter  is  able  or  willing  to  undertake  it. 

1  West  Virginia  Acts  of  1919,  ch.  2. 
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to  compare  even  less  favorably  with  the  earnings  of  those  in  other 
occupations.     Only  13  per  cent  of  the  actual  workers  in  the  mining 
industry — ''pick  and  shovel''  men,  machine  runners  and  cutters, 
motormen,  laborers,  fire  bosses,  mine  foremen,  etc. — ^reported  that 
they  had  received  as  much  as  $1,850  for  their  year's  work,  whereas 
28  per  cent  of  the  workers  outside  the  industry,*  such  as  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  engineers,  electricians,  machinists,  domestic  workers, 
railroad  employees,  etc.,  earned  at  least  $1,850  during  the  year. 
The  substanticJ  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  income  made  by  the 
families  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  mining  industry  is  indicated  by 
the  evidence  of  pay-roll  figiu*es  secured  from  one  of  the  larger  coal- 
mining companies  employing  a  number  of  the  men  included  in  the 
schedule  study.     Of  41   chief  breadwinners  in  the  families  inter- 
viewed who  appeared  on  this  pay  roll  and  who  had  reported  their 
earnings,  26  had  reported  slightly  larger  and  15  somewhat  smaller 
earnings  than  the  pay  roll  showed.     The  average  discrepancy  where 
the  breadwinner  had  reported  his  net  earnings  as  larger  than  the 
amount  indicated  on  the  pay  roll  was  $197;   where  he  had  reported 
his  net  annual  earnings  as  smaller  than  the  pay  roll  showed,  the 
average  difference  was  $98.     Had  the  41  been  classified  into  wage 
groups  according  to  pay-roll  figures  instead  of  according  to  the  wage 
data  supplied  by  the  family,  24  would  have  fallen  into  the  same 
income  group,  12  into  an  income  group  lower,  and  only  6  into  a 
group  higher,  than  that  in  which  they  are  classified  in  the  present 
report.     If  the  cases  of  these  41  workers,  8  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
families  interviewed  reporting  wages,  are  typical — and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are — it  seems  likely  that  the  annual  earn- 
ings as  reported  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  pay  rolls,  had  they 
been  available  for  all  the  workers,  would  have  shown. 

The  reasons  for  the  low  annual  earnings  in  the  mining  industry 
have  become  so  well  known  to  the  public  since  the  wage  and  hour 
disputes  between  miners  and  mine  operators  which  have  followed 
the  armistice,  that  only  a  brief  mention  of  them  need  be  made. 

The  majority  of  the  miners  are  paid  on  a  tonnage  basis,  their 
earnings  being  limited  by  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  (in  the  imion 
fields,  carloads)  wliich  they  can  cut  down  and  load.  This  depends 
not  only  upon  the  miner's  skill,  but  also  upon  mine  conditions  and 
equipment,  the  number  of  cars  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  also,  if  he 
liimself  does  not  cut  down  the  coal,  but  only  loads  that  brought  down 
by  machine  cutters,  upon  the  amount  of  coal  that  has  been  cut  down 
the  day  before.  A  man  may  have  to  spend  half  a  day  laying  tracks 
or  putting  up  timbers  in  order  to  make  his  working  plac^  safe,  work 
for  whicJi  he  is  paid,  if  at  all,  at  a  lower  rate  than  for  actual  mining; 

1  It  will  bo  remembered  that  many  of  these  workers  were  employed  by  the  milling  companies,  though 
engaged  in  other  than  strictly  mining  operations. 
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Table  XIX. — Duration  of  total  unemployment  of  chief  breadwinner  during  idetUdftm, 

by  occupation. 


■■ 

Cblef  breadwinners  in  industrial  empkyiiMBls, 
JlllM90»  1900.1 

Duration  of  total  unemployment. 

Total. 

In  mining  oocu- 

In  other  oen- 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Pvonft 
dislrl- 
butiflo. 

Total 

504 

449 

loao 

145 

UAO 

Havine  no  unemDlovment 

128 

460 

29 

29 

34 

34 

26 

29 

17 

38 

224 

6 

61 

S9S 

IS 

16 

28 

24 

23 

27 

16 

36 

210 

5 

1L4 
87.5 

77 

67 

16 

IS 

6 

10 

S 

2 

1 

Sll 

HavinK  imemploymfnt . 

413 

Under  1 3  shifu  « 

13  shifts,  nnrlAr  2fi _                       

26  shifts,  under  52 

52  shifts,  under  78 

78  shifts,  under  104 

104  shifts,  under  130 

130  shifts,  under  156 

\FA  shifts  and  nvnr ,    , 

2 

Duration  not  reoorted 

14  i 

Not  reoort'xl  as  to  uneiUDlovuiont  

1 

i" 

I  Excluding  18  In  domestic  service  and  professional  occupations,  and  27  who  were  chief  breadwiUMn 
for  part  of  the  year  only. 
*  A  shift  is  equivalent  to  an  8-bour  day. 

Table  y.\.— Duration  of  industrial  unemployment  of  chief  hreadwinner  during  $eleded 

year,  by  occupation. 


Chief  breadwinners  in  industrial  employments, 
June  30, 1920.i 

Duration  of  industrial  unemployment. 

Total. 

In  mining 
oocnpations. 

In  other 
ooeupatioos. 

Number. 
449 

Percent 

difttrlbu- 

Uon. 

Number. 

Percent 

distribih 

tion. 

Total 

594 

100.0 

145 

100.0 

Having  no  industrial  unemployment 

219 

309 

19 

14 

33 

1      M 

3 

225 

6 

107 

342 

14 

7 

30 

31 

23 

13 

5 

3 

216 

23.8 
76.2 

112 
27 
5 
7 
S 
1 
2 

77.1 

Having  industrial  unemployment 

K6 

Under  13  shifts  « 

13  shifts,  under  2G 

.......... 

26  shifts,  under  52 

52  sliifts,  under  78 

78  shifts,  under  101 

1(M  shifts,  under  130 

130  shifts,  under  Uib 

156  and  over 

Duration  not  rcjwrtod 

9 
6 

Not  reported  as  to  unemployment 

>  KxchKlinp  1 8  In  domestic  service  and  professional  occupations,  and  27  who  were  chief  braadwinners  for 
part  of  the  year  only. 
.  '  A  shift  is  equivalent  to  an  8-hour  day. 

In  addition  to  the  time  lost  because  of  the  intermittent  operation 
of  the  mines,  the  working  time  of  mine  employees  frequently  is 
furtlier  reduced  by  accidents,  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
mines.  Among  the  families  interviewed  more  than  1  chief  bread- 
winner in  every  10  in  the  mining  industry  reported  an  accident  during 
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Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  data  obtained  in  the  present  survey 
indicate,  the  proportion  of  mine  workers  reporting  voluntary  imenh 
ployment  was  practically  no  greater  than  that  of  workers  in  other 
industries,  the  percentages  being  26  and  24,  respectively.  The  avenge 
number  of  days  of  voluntary  imemployment  reported  by  the  two 
groups  was  for  mine  workers  20  and  for  others  16.  Possibly  the  men 
included  in  the  present  study,  having  in  all  cases  the  responsibility 
of  supporting  a  family,  were  on  the  whole  more  industrious  and  stable 
than  the  average  worker.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  mine 
workers  reporting  no  voluntary  unemployment  had  been  able  to 
earn  substantially  larger  incomes  than  those  who  had  taken  time 
oflf  of  their  own  accord:  68  per  cent  of  the  former  as  compared  with 
80  per  cent  of  the  latter  had  earned  less  than  $1,850  for  the  year; 
the  proportions  of  those  earning  less  than  $1,250  were  35  per  ceot 
and  44  per  cent,  respectively. 

FAMILY  EARNINGS. 

The  income  of  a  man  employed  in  a  mining  camp  is  perhaps  less 
Ukely  to  be  supplemented  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  earnings 
of  women  and  children  in  the  family  than  that  of  other  industrial 
workers,  inasmuch  as  in  the  one-industry  mining  town  opportu- 
nities for  employment  open  to  women  and  to  girls  and  boys  under  16 
are  very  limited.  In  about  two-fifths  of  the  families  interviewed, 
there  was  at  least  one  wage  earner  in  addition  to  the  head  of  the 
household.  Most  of  these  wage  earners  were  adult  sons.  The  few 
working  children  under  the  age  of  18  usually  made  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  family  income  except  in  cases  of  boys  16  or  over 
who  worked  in  the  mines.  Few  mothers  worked  outside  the  home, 
but  194,  or  almost  one-third  of  the  total,  contributed  to  some  extent 
to  the  family  income  by  taking  boarders  or  lodgers,  doing  laundry 
work,  or  cleaning  by  the  day.  Some  of  these  mothers  were  widows 
who  thus  supplemented  the  earnings  of  a  grown  son  who  had  assumed 
the  chief  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  family.  However, 
even  in  those  families  in  which  the  income  was  contributed  to  by 
one  or  more  wage  earners  in  addition  to  the  head  of  the  household, 
65  per  cent  of  the  families  who  reported  earnings  were  in  receipt  of 
less  than  $1,850  a  year  and  30  per  cent  had  incomes  totaUng  less 
than  $1,250. 
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or  plunges  a  family  into  debt.  It  is  not  surprisingy  under  these 
circumstances,  that  most  of  the  mine  workers'  families  rely  on  oiedit 
The  coal  companies'  practice  of  issuing  ''scrip/'  a  book  of  coupoos 
which  passes  at  the  company  provision  store  for  money,  no  doubt 
encourages  the  habit  of  purchasing  on  credit  and  even  beyond  the 
means  of  the  purchaser.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  famiUes 
interviewed  were  accustomed  to  using  scrip.  The  amount  which 
the  employee  owes  the  company  store  is  deducted  from  the  semi- 
monthly pay  before  it  is  handed  over  to  the  worker.  Some  families 
were  constantly  ''scrip  bound,"  that  is,  deductions  for  purchases  at 
the  store  equaled  or  exceeded  their  earnings,  so  that  on  pay  days 
they  never  saw  cash.  Such  an  arrangement  is  bound  to  cause  dis- 
satisfaction, whether  well-grounded  or  not.  The  following  were 
typical  comments  regarding  it  made  by  parents  in  the  families 
interviewed : 

You  no  sooner  get  your  money  than  they  take  it  right  back  from  you.  A  24-pouiid 
sack  of  flour  which  costs  $2.50  at  the  company  store  costs  only  $1.90  at  B . 

We  use  very  little  scrip,  as  prices  are  so  high  at  the  company  store. 

We  have  to  deal  where  we  can  get  the  most  for  our  money,  so  we  only  trade  at  the 
company  store  when  we're  in  a  big  hurry. 

Company  store  is  too  expensive.    We'd  rather  pay  25  centa  railroad  fare  and  shop 

inS . 

'  As  soon  as  the  company  gives  a  raise  prices  at  the  store  go  up. 

It  is  inconvenient  to  get  to  the  other  stores,  or  I  wouldn't  deal  there.  The  company 
store  charges  high  prices,  so  farmers  who  bring  in  their  produce  also  ask  a  good  price. 
'^'  When  a  mule  dies  on  the  company,  prices  at  the  store  go  up. 

The  company  store  is  too  high,  but  it  is  so  far  away  to  the  others  that  we  have  to  use 
it  sometimes. 

The  prices  are  high.  The  nearest  other  store  is  2  miles  away,  but  we  prefer  to  walk 
the  distance  and  trade  there. 

*  We  wouldn't  trade  at  the  company  store  at  all,  prices  are  so  hig^  there,  if  the  other 
stores  weren't  so  far  away. 

We'd  rather  go  a  couple  of  miles  where  things  are  cheaper. 

It  was  impossible  within  the  scope  of  the  present  study  to  deter- 
mine with  any  accuracy  whether  or  not  prices  charged  at  the  company 
stores  were  higher  than  those  at  private  stores  in  the  neighborhood. 
Undoubtedly  the  isolation  of  many  of  the  settlements  tends  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  many  necessities.  Miners'  cooperative  stores,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  the  territory  included  in  the  survey,  may 
possibly  help  to  reduce  somewhat  the  cost  of  living. 

FAMILY  SAYINGS. 

Of  the  540  families  reporting  on  savings,  29  per  cent  reported  that 
they  had  saved  something  diu'ing  the  year — approximately  the  same 
proportion,  33  per  cent,  of  native  whites  as  of  those  of  foreign  birth, 
but  only  19  per  cent  of  the  colored.  The  ability  to  save  shown  by 
families  in  the  present  study  was  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  the 


MINERS'  FAMDIES  LIVING  OUTSIDE  COMPANY  TOWNS. 

It  appeared  to  be  possible,  so  far  as  some  of  the  inining  companieB 
were'  concerned,  for  mine  employees  to  live  outside  company  towns. 
Several  miners  stated  that  some  years  ago  the  policy  of  most  com- 
panies had  been  to  make  employment  conditional  upon  living  in 
^^camp"  but  agreed  that  probably  during  recent  years  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  prevent  employees  from  living  where  they  pleased, 
and  that  men  who  chose  to  live  outside  were  not  discriminated  against 
by  their  employers.    One  old  miner  expressed  the  consensus  of 
opinion  when  he  said:  ''There  iised  to  be  right  smart  prejudice  about 
it,  but  there  is  more  unity  in  this  generation  and  the  men  are  more 
independent."    The  opportunities,  however,  of  securing  a  house  that 
is  not  company  owned  and  at  the  same  time  is  conveniently  near  the 
mines  are  limited.     A  few  families  leased  land  from  coal  companiesand 
erected  their  own  houses;  they  secured  the  land  rent  free  for  a  sh(Ht 
term  of  years  and  upon  their  leaving  the  houses  became  the  property 
of  the  company.    According  to  the  terms  of  the  lease  any  trouble 
with  the  coal  company  was  considered  a  cause  for  eviction.     There 
were  also  several  small  settlements  adjacent  to  the  mines  in  which 
property  could  be  rented  or  bought.     The  largest  of  these,  consisting 
of  50  or  60  families,  was  within  a  mile  or  so  of  half  a  dozen  mines;  the 
land,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought  from  the  original  owners  by  miners 
in  the  early  days  of  coal  mining  in  the  county,  and  attempts  of  the 
coal  companies  to  get  possession  of  it  had  met  with  no  success. 
Another  settlement  made  up  of  several  dozen  miners  was  located  on 
top  of  a  mountain  and  was  practically  inaccessible  except  on  foot  or 
horseback.     One  or  two  other  independent  conununities  contained 
only  10  or  12  families  each.     Probably  somewhat  less   than   one- 
tenth  of  the  men  employed  by  companies  whose  towns  were  included 
in  the  present  survey  lived  either  on  farms  in  the  open  country  or  in 
one  of  these  small  independent  settlements.     As  there  were  com- 
paratively few  houses  to  rent,  the  possibility  of  living  outside  camp 
was  conditioned  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ability  to  save  enough  to 
buy  property. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the  advantages,  if  any,  in  living 
outside  company-owned  towns,  agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  inter- 
viewed 72  of  these  families  in  which  the  chief  breadwinner  was  at  the 
time  an  employee  of  a  mining  company  and  in  which  there  was  at  least 
one  cliild  under  the  age  of  18  years.  Owing  to  the  time  at  which  the 
study  wius  made — durinji:  the  summer  months — no  families  were  in- 
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pendent  settlements  had  schools  in  no  case  more  than  a  mile  from 
their  homes;  children  in  families  living  in  the  open  country,  like 
many  rural  children,  were  somewhat  less  fortunate. 

Opportunities  for  church  attendance  were  somewhat  better,  if 
anything,  outside  than  within  the  mining  towns.  Unlike  most  d 
the  camps,  every  independent  community  had  weekly  church  and 
Sunday-school  services,  and  one  had  a  weekly  evening  "song  service." 

Living  in  independent  communities,  in  fact,  appeared  to  have 
several  distinct  advantages.     The  greatest  of  these  imdoubtedly  wiS 
the  opportimity  to  own  a  home,  and  this  was  the  reason  usually 
given  for  living  outside  the  company  town.     Over  two-thirds  of  the 
families  interviewed — 50  families — owned  their  houses,  and  with  the 
opportunity  for  individual  expression  which  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty gives,  the  houses  varied  more  widely  in  size  as  well  as  style, 
comfort,  and  general  up-keep  than  did  those  in  the  camps.    Some 
were  much  better  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  company  towns, 
others  were  not  so  good,  according  to  the  prosperity  and  thrift  of 
the  tenants.     The  *'box"  house,  roughly  built  of  upright  boards 
and  papered  with  newspapers  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and,  occasionally, 
even  the  rough  log  cabin,  were  found,  as  well  as  the  good-sized, 
comfortable-looking  dwelling  surrounded  by  fruit  trees  and  well- 
kept  gardens.     It  is  worthy  of  note  in  view  of  the  dirty  gray  or  drab 
maroon  of  many  company-owned  houses  that  a  majority  of  the  cot- 
tages owned  by  the  miners  living  outside  were  painted  light  colors — 
yellow,  and  even  pink  and  blue — and  trimmed  with  white,  and  many 
were  decidedly  picturcs([ue.     Practically  all  the  families  interviewed 
had  gardens  larger  than  were  possible  for  families  living  in  camp, 
the  amount  of  land  varying  from  2  or  3  to  100  acres.     Many  of  the 
families  had  sufficient  vegetables  for  winter  use.     Some  commented 
on  the  difreren(!e  the  produce  made  in  their  standard  of  living  and 
in  their  ability  to  save  money;  others  spoke  of  the  enjoyment  which 
they  deriv(Hl  from  working  in  their  gardens,  especially  as  a  change 
from  work  inside  the  mines.     In  fact,  the  possibility  of  having  more 
land  to  cultivate  was  frequently  given  as  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  living  outside  the  mining  towns. 

Pride  in  the  communities  and  a  spirit  of  neighborliness  were 
marked  in  some  of  the  settlements,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
group  most  of  whom  owned  property  and  many  of  whom  had  been 
living  in  the  same  place  for  10,  15,  and  even  20  years.  As  might  be 
expected,  also,  of  families  living  outside  mining  camps  from  choice, 
they  were  ahnost  unanimous  in  their  preference  for  life  in  the  inde- 
pendent settlement.  Many  emphasized  the  feeling  of  security  that 
owning  their  own  homes  gave  them,  especially  in  times  of  illness  or 
slack  work.  'You  don't  have  to  move  every  time  your  man  quits 
his  job,"  said  several  of  the  women.     Othei's  commented  ou   the 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington  y  Fehruary  28,  1923. 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  report  on  Standards  of  Public 
Aid  tq  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  this  field. 

The  investigation  was  made  and  the  report  written  by  Florence 
Nesbitt,  at  the  present  time  a  district  superintendent  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  and  formerly  field  supervisor  of  the  mothers' 
pensions  division  of  the  Chicago  juvenile  court. 

Ruth  Bloodgood,  of   the  social  service  division  of  the   bureau, 
assisted  Miss  Nesbitt  in  the  field  study  and  also  in  preparing  the 
material  for  the  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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The  case  records  of  the  families  selected  were  studied  and  each 
family  was  visited.  Usually  these  visits  were  made  with  the  case 
worker,  and  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  family  situation 
were  consulted.  In  addition,  sessions  of  courts,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees granting  the  aid  were  attended,  and  statements  of  the  ideal 
toward  which  these  agencies  were  working  were  secured  from  those 
responsible  for  their  administration. 

TYPES  OF  ADMINISTRATION  REPRESENTED. 

Communities  included. 

In  order  to  get  material  that  would  contain  die  most  widely 
applicable  suggestions,  diflferent  types  of  administration  were  chosen 
and  as  good  an  example  as  possible  of  each  was  selected.  Care  was 
exercised  to  avoid  places  where  the  situation  was  unusual,  and  to 
choose  instead  communities  similar  in  character  to  others  in  which 
the  work  was  already  being  carried  on  or  was  being  organized.  The 
largest  cities  were  not  included,  partly  because  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  administration  in  one  of  them,  namely  Chicago,  had  been  made 
for  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  1917.'  The  present  study  covers 
examples  of  the  administration  of  aid  in — 

(1)  Large  cities:  Boston,  Denver,  and  St.  Louis. 

(2)  A  county  composed  of  a  large  city  and  the  surrotmding  rural 

population:  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  including MinneapoUs. 

(3)  A  smaller  city:  Haverhill,  Mass. 

(4)  Counties  composed  of  medium-sized  and  small  cities,  towns, 

and  rural  population:  Westchester  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties, N.  Y.;  Northampton  County,  Pa. 

(5)  A  rural  county:  Yellow  Medicine  County,  Minn. 

Uuts  01  admmistratioii. 

The  unit  of  administration  depended  upon  the  political  organiza* 
tion  of  the  community.  Three  diflferent  units  were  represented  in 
the  places  studied : 

1.  City  or  town:  Boston  and  Haverhill,  Mass.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.  Coimty:  Hennepin  and  Yellow  Medicine  Counties,  Minn.; 
Westchester  and  Montgomery  Counties,  N.  Y.;  Northampt<m 
County,  Pa. 

3.  County  and  city  coincident:  Denver,  Colo. 

>  The  Adnunlstration  of  the  Aid  to  Mothers  Law  in  lUlaois.   U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  FubUcatioa  No. 
92,  WashiagtoQ,  1921. 
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5.  Administration  by  a  county  commissioner  of  public  welfare. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — ^The  aid  was  administered  by  the 
county  department  of  child  welfare  under  the  county  com- 
missioner, operating  imder  a  special  State  law  applying  only 
to  Westchester  County.     The  workers  in  this  departnient 
were  paid  partly  by  coimty  and  partly  by  private  funds. 
Each  of  these  types  of  administration  has  advantages  peculiar  H> 
itself,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  on  the  work  of  the  various  locali- 
ties.    It  seemed  entirely  possible,  under  each  plan,  to  work  out  an 
effective  method  of  administering  the  relief,  provided  the  matter  was 
in  the  hands  of  honest  and  efficient  officials. 
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HOUSING. 

In  Denver;  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Minneapolis,  the  families  were 
encouraged  to  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  wh^re  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  have  a  four-  or  five-room  cottage  with  yard  and 
space  for  a  vegetable  garden  and  chickens  and  perhaps  a  cow  or  a 
goat  for  milk.  This  was  felt  to  be  especially  desirable  when  the 
children  were  small.  Yellow  Medicine  County  was  sufficiently  rural 
in  character  for  the  average  inexpensive  home  to  be  of  this  scnrt. 
In  Westchester,  Montgomery,  and  Northanq)ton  Counties,  where 
there  was  much  rural  territory,  the  famities  in  many  instances  had 
these  advantages  at  the  time  of  application  for  the  grant,  and  no 
change  was  considered  desirable.  In  Boston  tha*e  had  been  an 
effort  to  move  some  of  the  families  who  needed  special  health  care. 
The  staff  in  St.  Louis  agreed  that  cottages  were  desirable,  but  the 
housing  shortage  made  it  impossible  to  get  them  for  the  families. 

It  was  generally  considered  that  the  rooms  needed  by  a  family 
consisting  of  a  mother  with  both  boys  and  girls  of  school  age^  whether 
in  a  cottage  or  in  a  ''flat''  building,  would  include  il  kitchen,  a  sitting- 
room,  and  at  least  two  bedrooms — one  for  the  children  of  each  sex — 
with  one  or  more  additional  bedrooms  in  the  case  oi  larger  families. 
Tlie  rooms  should  be  light,  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  in  good  repair. 
In  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  city  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms,  each  of  which  should  have 
at  least  one  outside  window.  There  should  be  a  toilet  for  the  use  of 
each  family  alone,  which  in  the  country  or  suburbs  might  be  an 
outside  one.  A  batliroom^  while  desirable,  was  not  considered  an 
absolute  essential  by  any  of  the  gioups  consulted.  If  there  is  no 
outdoor  play  space  belonging  to  the  building,  there  should  be  a  place 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  children  can  play  imder 

supervision. 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT. 

In  families  containing  older  children,  a  sitting  room  devoted  to 
the  social  life  of  the  family  was  a  part  of  the  standard  desirable  to 
be  maintained.  In  one  city,  where  housing  conditions  were  very 
poor,  it  was  considered  that  this  room  might  be  used  also  for  a  bed- 
room, if  a  day  bed  were  made  a  part  of  the  furnishings.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  sitting  room  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  floor  covering 
of  some  kind,  and  at  least  a  few  comfortable  chairs  and  a  table,  and 
that  there  should  be  provision  for  heating  it  so  that  its  use  would  be 
possible  during  the  winter. 

There  should  be  beds  enough  so  that  not  more  than  two  persons 
need  occupy  one.  There  should  be  sufficient  bed  linen  to  allow  for  a 
change  while  laundry  was  being  done,  and  enough  covering  fop 
comfort  in  the  winter,  when  a  window  was  open  for  ventilation. 
The  St.  Louis  standard  required  a  separate  bed  for  a  baby. 
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INSURANCE  AND  SAVINGS. 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  were  found  in  regard  to 
the  carrying  of  insurance  and  the  possession  of  a  savings  fund.  In 
more  than  half  the  places  it  was  felt  that  a  mother  receiving  aid 
should  have  a  reserve  fund,  ranging  variously  from  $50  to  $400, 
from  which  to  draw  in  case  of  illness  or  disaster.  If  the  mother  had 
this  amount  at  the  time  she  began  to  receive  aid,  she  was  permitted 
to  retain  it.  Accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund  out  of  the  amount 
given  for  relief  was  nowhere  permitted;  but  in  some  places  if,  by 
raising  chickens,  rabbits,  or  goats,  or  by  engaging  in  some  other 
small  business,  the  members  of  the  family  earned  more  than  had  been 
expected  of  them,  they  were  permitted  to  use  some  of  the  extra 
earnings  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund.  This,  however,  could  never 
go  beyond  the  amount  set  as  a  maximum  either  by  law  or  by  a  ruling 
of  the  administrative  body. 

One  capable  and  energetic  mother  had  been  allowed  to  save  $300, 
with  which  to  make  a  first  payment  on  a  small  cottage  for  a  home. 
It  had  been  earned  by  side  lines  of  work,  carried  in  addition  to  what 
she  was  expected  to  do  toward  the  support  of  the  family.  She  said: 
*'I  could  never  feel  right  about  receiving  money  like  this  and  just 
spending  it.  I  feel  that  I  must  make  it  produce  something."  At  the 
time  of  the  interview  she  was  hurrying  away  to  care  for  a  mother  goat 
with  a  day-old  kid.  She  had  bought  the  mother  the  year  before  for 
$35,  and  had  just  had  an  offer  of  $70  for  her. 

Another  family,  where  three  older  sons  had  each  accumulated  small 
savings,  had  been  able  to  make  a  first  payment  on  a  house.  The 
mother  felt  that  one  of  them  might  have  deserted  her  if  he  had  not  had 
this  incentive  to  help  her  make  a  home.  In  other  places  a  reserve 
fund  was  not  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  normal  life  of  a  family. 
If  the  family  earnings  increased,  the  amount  of  aid  was  immediately 
reduced. 

Insurance  on  an  incapacitated  adult  was  usually  encouraged.  The 
custom  varied  in  regard  to  insurance  on  a  healthy  adult  and  on  chil- 
dren— in  most  places  it  was  discouraged.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
a  burial  fund  could  be  drawn  upon  through  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
it  was  considered  that  the  families  should  not  take  out  insurance. 
Hennepin  Coimty's  budget  did  not  allow  for  insurance  on  children. 

EDUCATION. 

In  Northampton  County,  under  the  State  law  of  Pennsylvania,  if  a 
child  was  doing  well  in  school,  his  allowance  did  not  necessarily  stop 
when  he  became  eligible  for  a  working  permit.  In  the  other  places 
public  funds  could  not  be  used  for  carrying  a  child's  schooling  beyond 
the  legal  working  age,  although  where  the  law  permitted  the  gainful 
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RECREATION. 

In  everjr  locality  studied  some  attention  hacJ  been  gireir  ta  prorid- 
ing:  recreation  for  the  families.  In  the  cities,  snmmer  outings  wen 
arranged  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  and  their  eldhfreiL 
Ootdoor  piay  was  considered  a  part  of  the  normal  life  of  the  ehSd, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  essential  that  this  play  shotdd  be  in  a  sife 
and  clean  place,  which  was  free  from  unwholesome  and  dangwoua 
influences.  To  provide  children  with  simple  play  equipment — sudk 
as  baOsy  skates,  and  some  indoor  games — was  considered  a  port  of  ishe 
legitimate  expense  of  the  household.  There  wa»  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  desirabiHty  of  allowing  ch3dren 
to  go  to  the  moving  pictures,  but  most  of  the  officials  and  workere 
agreed  with  the  staff  at  Minneapolis  that  children  accompanied  by 
their  mother  mi^t  be  allowed  to  see  a  picture,  selected  by  the  latter, 
about  twice  a  month. 

The  recreations  of  the  child  of  woriring  age  were  reganied  ts 
requiring  special  attention,  and  allowance  was  made  for  extra  expen- 
ditures for  his  benefit,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  allowance  from  Iris 
own  wages. 

The  need  of  the  mother  for  social  life  was  recognized  by  most 
workers  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  standard  of  family  Kfe.  They 
felt  that  she  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  her  connection  with 
friends,  clubs,  lodges,  and  church  societies.  In  I>enTer,  monthly 
meetings  had  been  planned  to  help  to  fill  thra  need  of  the  mothers.' 

*  See  p.  49. 
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by  the  investigator,  and  the  estimate  was  checked  by  the  committee 
before  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  recommended  to  the  court 
was  decided  upon. 

In  Denver,  the  figures  of  the  Chicago  standard  budget  were  used 
as  a  basis,  and  the  work  of  adapting  it  to  local  prices  and  conditions 
was  done  by  the  supervisor  of  mothers'  aid,  with  the  particulariy 
intelligent  cooperation  of  the  mothers  receiving  help.  Many  of  the 
latter  had  kept  careful  expense  accounts  with  this  in  view^  and  had 
helped  in  compiling  the  results. 

In  Northampton  County  the  estimates  for  food  and  clothing 
were  based  on  the  schedule  of  the  home-economics  committee  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  This  schedule  quoted  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  commodities  on  which  it  was  based,  so  that 
local  prices  could  readily  be  compared  with  them.  The  State 
supervisor  had  done  some  work  in  comparing  prices  and  had  made 
recommendations  to  the  local  boards  as  to  the  figures  suited  to  their 
communities. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had  given 
careful  consideration  to  budget  estimates.  At  its  request  the  Boston 
Dietetics  Bureau  had  furnished  material  on  costs  of  food  and  quanti- 
ties needed,  wliich  were  used  in  making  estimates;  practical  lists  of 
clothing  had  been  worked  out  at  the  staff  meetings  of  the  mothers' 
aid  department.  Tlie  commissioner  of  public  welfare  had,  in  addi- 
tion, appointed  committees  to  furnish  estimates  on  costs  of  adequate 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  fuel.  The  director  of  the  Boston  Die- 
tetics Bureau  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food  costs,  which 
had  submitted  a  report  on  quantity  and  cost  of  adequate  food.  The 
committee  on  clothing,  whose  chairman  was  in  charge  of  the  minimum- 
wage  department  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  and  industries,  had 
reported  on  clothing  prices  from  nine  different  cities  in  Massachusetts. 
The  committees  on  housing  and  fuel  had  not  yet  reported.  A  new 
budget  schedule,  prepared  from  the  material  collected  by  these 
committees,  was  under  discussion. 

In  Westchester  County  the  estimate  for  food  was  secured  from 
the  home-economics  committee  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  The  clotliing  estimates  were  based  on  those  of  the 
Cliicago  standard  budget.  Other  items  in  the  family  budget  were 
arrived  at  from  local  data. 

In  Montgomery  County,  the  budget  schedule  furnished  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  was  used.  'The  staff  of  the  State 
board  had  worked  out  this  schedule  by  comparing  budget  studies 
made  by  agencies  in  different  places.  This  plan  was  also  used  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control,  which  supplied  the  schedule 
used  in  yellow  Medicine  County.* 

•  For  comparative  figures  used  for  estimating  ooet  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  different  localities,  see 
Tables  I  and  II,  p.  IS, 
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IMustratian  of  ub^ 

Estimated  budget  for  a  family  oomjpOB^diot  OKitheratid  lour  chxldroK. 

all  in  nonnal  physical  condition: 

Boy,  16  yeara^  earning  $13  a  week. 
Boy,  15  years,  earning  $10  a  week. 
Giri,  18  yean,  in  sehcpoli 
Boy,  6  yean,  in  school. 

Kent 125^00 

Food 4g.42 

Clothing 30.41 

Coal 7.60 

Light '. 1.85 

Insurance 4. 77 

Sundries 5;  00 

Car  fare  for  boys 15. 00 

Total  budget I13S.95 

Income:  Wages  of  two  boys 92. 00 

Deficit 46.95 

Schedule  used  in  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  June^  IBtl. 

Food  vet     OteiUne  per 
week.  mouth. 

Man  or  boy  15  years  or  over 92.70  $4.60 

Woman  or  girl  15  yean  or  over 2.25  4.60 

Woman  or  girl  15  j-eanor  over,  working  in  office  or 

store 2.25  7.20 

Boy  12-14,  inclusive 2. 26  4. 00 

Girl  12-14,  inclusive 2.00  4.00 

Child  9-11,  inclusive 1.90  3.80 

Child  (>-8,  inclusive 1.65  3. 09 

Children  under  G 1. 45  2. 00 

Fuel  and  light:  $8.50  per  month. 

Miscellaneous:  Minimum,  $4.50  for  families  of  three  or  lo«;  where  there 

are  over  two  children  allow  $0.75  for  each  additional  child. 
Maximum  rent:  $15  per  month. 

Special  diet  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  anemia,  etc.     Extra. 
Where  food  budget  is  $5  a  week  or  loss,  allow  10  per  cent  extra. 
Where  food  budget  is  $10  per  week  or  more,  reduce  5  per  cent. 

Illustration  of  use. 

Estimated  budget  for  family  composed  of  a  mother  witli  arrested  tuber- 
culosis, and  three  children:  Boy,  12  years  old;  girl,  10;  and  girl,  8. 

Rent $12.00 

Food  ($0.95  a  week  allowed  extra  for  mother) 39. 00 

Clothing 19. 40 

FuelandUght 8.50 

Miscellaneous 5.25 

84.15 

Comparison  of  budget  schedules. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  used  for  computing  family  budgets  in 
the  different  localities  indicated  that  thev  were  all  based  on  simila] 
standards  of  living.  The  variations,  as  shown  by  the  following 
tables,  were  slight  in  view  of  differences  in  local  conditions  affecting 
living  costs  and  the  fact  that  the  schedules  had  not  all  been  revised 
on  the  same  date. 
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CALCULATION  OF  INCOME  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  amoimt  of  the  family's  cash  income,  such  as  total  wages 
received  and  income  from  property  interests  or  from  other  sources, 
could  usuaUy  be  reckoned.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  income;  work  was  often  irregular  and  the 
wages  indeterminate,  especially  when  any  member  of  the  family  did 
day's  work  or  piecework. 

Resources  other  than  wages  or  other  regular  cash  income  pre- 
sented great  difficulties.  In  each  place  visited  many  families  draw- 
ing aid  received  gifts  from  friends,  relatives,  and  charitable  indi- 
viduals. The  value  of  these  could  not  be  accurately  computed  and 
their  continuance  could  not  be  counted  upon.  It  was  nevertheless 
necessary  to  reckon  these  resources  in  some  way  at  the  time  the  amount 
of  aid  was  decided  upon.  A  plan  frequently  followed  was  to  make 
a  grant  lower  than  the  difference  between  the  estimated  budget  and 
the  known  resources,  leaving  with  the  case  worker  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  in  sufficiently  close  contact  with  the  family  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials 
was  adequate. 

A  garden  was  one  of  the  common  sources  of  indefinite  income  and 
its  value  was  variously  estimated  ia  the  different  localities.  In 
Denver  and  in  Northampton  County  a  garden  was  estimated  as 
covering  a  deficit  of  from  $2  to  $5  in  the  monthly  income  and  ia 
Hennepiu  County  as  being  worth  $5  a  month. 

Budgets  for  the  families  owning  farm  animals  were  worked  out 
individually,  the  cost  of  feed  being  deducted  from  the  profit.  A 
mother  in  Northampton  Coimty,  who  ran  a  small  farm  and  owned 
chickens,  pigs,  and  a  cow,  kept  careful  expense  accounts,  which  made 
the  calculation  of  her  needs  comparatively  simple. 

Everywhere  the  budget  schedule  was  recognized  as  being  only  a 
rough  guide  in  helping  to  determine  the  family  needs.  The  case 
workers  charged  with  the  welfare  of  the  family  watched  carefully  for 
signs  of  undernourishment,  inadequate  clothing,  and  other  lacks 
from  which  the  children  might  suffer. 
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Tablb  III. — Proportion  of  mothers  receiving  aid  who  worked,  by  locality. 


Locality. 


Mothers  reoeiving  aid. 


TotiJ 


Denver,  Colo 

JAwwhin,  Mmb. 

Hennepin  County ,  Minn 

MoBtgDuery  CooBty,  N.  Y 

Northampton  County,  Pa 

8f.Leuis,Mow 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y 

Yeltow  Medleine  County,  Minn. 


Total. 


73 

n 

207 
18 
30 
§4 

2S3 
9 


Working. 


Number. 


409 


40 

49 

7 

122 

6 

15 

M 

194 

• 


Peroent.i 


52 


«7 
"A 


57 

00 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


Table  IT. — Mothen  working  at  home  and  au>ayfrom>  home,  by  ioeol^. 


City  or  county. 


Total. 


Total. 


Boston,  Mass 

Jkater,  Colo 

Haverhill,  Mass 

HenMpin  County,  Minn 

MoDteomery  Coimty ,  N .  Y 

NortAamptoo  Coonty ,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Westchester  Coonty,  N,  Y 

Yellow  Medicine  County,  Minn. 


3-3 


Motbera  workisg. 


493 


40 

49 

7 

122 

6 

15 

54 

194 

6 


At  home. 


151 


12 
14 

4 
41 

3 
10 
22 
42 

3 


Away 

from 

home. 


292 


25 

2t 
8 

•9 
2 
2 

23 

138 

3 


At  home 

aadaw«y 

from 

kooe. 


37 


8 


3 

9 

12 


Nee  re- 
ported. 


13 


4 

1 
1 


EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MOTHERS. 

Some  of  the  mothers  did  gainful  work  at  home.  However^  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  home  work,  and  the  low  wages 
usually  paid,  it  was  necessary  for  a  larger  number  of  the  mothers  to 
seek  emplo3rmcnt  outside  the  home.  Almost  twice  as  many  were 
employed  away  from  home  as  at  home — 329  as  compared  with  188. 
The  former  group  includes  37  women  who  were  reported  as  employed 
both  at  home  and  away  from  home,  while  information  as  to  the  place 
of  work  was  not  reported  for  13  of  the  mothers.  The  number  of 
mothers  receiving  aid  who  were  working  at  home  and  away  from 
home  is  shown  in  Table  IV,  for  each  of  the  nine  localities. 

FORMS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  most  usual  forms  of  home  work  were  laundering  and  sewing. 
A  total  of  188  mothers  in  all  the  places  visited  were  reported  to  be 
working  at  home.     Of  these  28  per  cent  were  doing  home  laundering, 
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children  was  sometimes  arranged  for  at  the  school  or  a  nursery,  or 
sometimes  with  a  relative  or  a  neighbor.  Of  the  mothers  working 
awey  from  home,  the  proportions  doing  full-time  and  short-hour 
work  are  shown  in  Table  V  for  five  of  the  localities  investigated. 


■  S2  molhcrs  IQ  ihcsc  groups  worlieO  an  B'ldllloaBl  halt  day  each  week. 
>  HcHidowork. 

'  Laundry  wtirk'cot  huicl, 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN  DURING  ABSENCE  OF  MOTHER. 

In  every  place  studied,  definite  plans  were  made  for  the  care  of  the 
children  in  the  mother's  absence  at  worlt,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  care  was  at  least  reasonably  adequate.  Children  under 
school  age  were  left  at  nurseries,  with  relatives,  or  with  neighbors. 
The  care  given  at  nurseries  was  presumably  satisfactory,  while  that 
of  the  relatives  and  the  neighbors  was  frequently  excellent  but 
sometimes  unsatisfactor}-.  There  were  also  families  in  which  the 
older  children  were  left  to  care  for  the  younger.  This  arrangement 
was  apparently  satisfactory  in  instances  similar  to  the  following: 
Mother  away  four  days  at  short -hour  work;  children  of  5,  6, 10, 13,  and 
14  years.  ITie  case  worker  reported:  "All  in  school.  After  school 
the  girl  of  H  cares  for  the  younger  ones  until  the  mother's  return. 
The  home  is  always  immaculate,  and  the  children  are  well  cared  for." 

Children  of  the  same  age  vary  greatly  in  their  abihty  to  look  out 
for  themselves,  and  it  may  be  safe  to  accept  the  judgment  of  another 
case  worker  who  said  of  two  children,  9  and  10  years  of  age,  whose 
mother  worked  away  from  home  six  days  a  week:  "Both  children  are 
in  school.  They  are  imusually  capable  and  get  along  very  well  by 
themselves  imtil  the  mother  returns,  since  a  neighbor  in  the  house 
keeps  an  eye  on  them."  In  most  instances,  however,  it  was  believed 
necessary  to  have  more  definite  supervision  for  young  children,  and 
Bot  to  leave  them  so  much  alooft 
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LEGAL  UMLTSS  TO  AMOUNT  OF  MIk 

Adequate  aid  was  frequently  prevented  by  provisions  in  the  law, 
or  by  rulings  of  boards,  which  set  a  maximum  beyond  which  the 
relief  cotild  not  go,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  in  an.  individual 
case.  Colorado  and  Massachusetts  were  the  only  States  visited  that 
wece  entirely  free  from  such  restrictions. 

In  Pennsylvania  $20  a  month  might  be  given  for  the  first  child 
and  |rlO  for  each  of  the  other  children,  making  a  total  of  $40  to  a 
mother  with  three  dependent  children.  The  budgets  estimated  in 
Northampton  Coimty  for  families  of  this  composition  where  the 
mother  was  not  working  ranged  from  $42  to  $02,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  family. 

In  Minnesota  the  law  under  which  most  of  the  grants  in  force  in 
May,  1921,  were  made  limited  the  payments  to  $15  for  the  first  child 
and  $10  for  each  of  the  other  children.  Under  that  provision  a 
mother  with  three  children  could  receive  only  $35,  but  under  the 
amendment  that  went  into  effect  in  June  of  that  year,  which  fixed 
the  maximum  at  $20  for  the  first  child  and  $15  for  the  other  children, 
the  allowance  for  such  a  family  might  bo  $50.  Budgets  for  families 
of  this  size  in  Minneapolis  were  estimated  at  from  $56.41  to  $82.31. 

In  St.  Louis  $15  a  month  was  the  maximum  amount  that  could  be 
paid  to  a  mother  for  each  of  her  cliildren,  except  that,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  city  comptroller,  more  could  be  granted  in  special  cases. 
This  ruling  would  permit  a  grant  of  $45  to  a  mother  with  three  de- 
pendent children,  while  the  estimated  budget  was  $71.50. 

In  New  York  the  amount  paid  to  the  mother  under  the  State  law 
could  not  exceed  the  amount  it  would  take  to  keep  the  child  in  an 
institution — $5  per  week  per  cliild,  or  $65  per  month  to  a  moth^  with 
three  dependent  cliildren.  The  estimated  budget  in  Montgomery 
County  for  one  family  of  this  size  was  $76. 

Westchester  County,  which  operated  independently  of  the  Stato 
mothers'  allowance  law,  under  a  ruling  of  its  county  board  had  set 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  aid  at  $4.50  per  week  per  child.  This  made 
possible  a  payment  of  $58.50  to  a  mother  with  three  children.  The 
estimated  budget  for  a  family  of  this  size,  when  the  mother  was  not 
working,  ranged  from  $61.86  to  $72.06. 

The  family  consisting  of  a  mother  with  three  children  is  used  for 
illustration  because  it  occurred  most  frequently,  28  per  cent  of  885 
families  in  six  of  the  places  studied  being  of  tliis  size.  Where  there 
was  no  source  of  aid  other  than  the  public  relief,  and  the  mother  was 
unable  to  earn  without  neglecting  her  homo  and  children^  it  was 
impossible  for  a  family  to  be  adequately  cared  for  with  the  grant 
specified  by  the  law  in  Northampton  and  Montgomery  Counties,  and 
in  St.  Louis  unless  special  provision  was  made,  and  in  Minnesota 
even  under  the  amended  law. 
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In  Minneapolis  the  city  department  of  public  welfare  assisted 
in  16  per  cent  of  the  families — cases  where  the  total  amount  that 
could  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  inadequate. 

In  Yellow  Medicine  County  the  coimty  commissioners  of  the  poor 
gave  assistance  to  one  family  which  was  receiving  a  mother's  allow- 
ance. 

Aid  from  relatives  was,  of  course,  secured  in  all  instances  where 
it  was  possible.  Coiu't  orders  were  sought  against  those  legally 
liable  under  the  laws  of  the  State  who  were  able  to  help  and  refused 
to  dcf  so.  In  some  instances  a  mother  with  one  or  two  children  was 
encouraged  to  live  with  relatives;  in  others  relatives  could  be  of 
assistance  by  boarding  with  the  family  when  they  could  not  otherwise 
make  a  contribution  to  its  support.  Table  7  shows  the  percentage 
distribution  of  income  from  various  sources  for  the  families  receiving 
mothers'  allowances. 

Table  VIT. — Sources  of  additional  income  in  families  receiving  mothers^  allowances^  by 

locality. 


Locality. 


Eight  localities  1 

Boston,  Mass 

Denver.  Colo 

Havermll,  Mass 

Hennepin  County,  Minn. 
Montgomery  County, 

Northampt(Xi   County, 

Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Westchester  County, 

N.y 


Percent- 
age of 
families 
having 
income 
other 
than 
mothers' 
allow- 
ance. 


89 
66 
100 
55 
96 

89 

90 
93 

95 


Percentage  of  families  deriving  part  of  thdr  income  Crom  each 

specified  source. 


Wages  of 
mothers 

and 
children. 


63 
35 

*m 

33 
71 

56 

60 
79 

81 


Income 

from 
lodgers, 

and 
boarders 

not 
relatives. 


8 
4 
5 
8 
11 

17 


15 
3 


Board 

and  other 

aid  from 

relatives 

living 

with 

family. 


16 
11 
12 
21 
19 

22 

17 
10 

16 


Aid  from 

relatives 

not 

living 

with 

family. 


10 
9 

14 
6 

12 

17 

6 
11 

11 


Chari- 
ties. 


13 

16 

4 


(•) 


25 

11 

I 
12 

11 


OifU 

ttom 

private 

fndlTid- 

nals. 


8 
3 

4 
8 
3 


8 
1 


Miscel- 
laneous 

IncomeflS 
Rents, 

compeo- 

satloQ, 

etc. 


9 
2 

14 
6 

16 

11 

10 
4 


>  Yellow  Medicdne  County,  Minn.,  is  not  included  because  the  number  of  families  aided  was  small  and 
very  little  information  is  available. 

>  In  three  families  the  wage  earner  was  the  grandmother.    The  mother  in  one  family  was  deed;  in  the 
two  others  the  grandmother  worked,  and  the  mother  cared  for  the  children  and  the  home. 

*  In  eight  families,  or  27  per  cent  of  all,  gifts  were  received  to  make  up  the  deficit,  but  it  was  not  reported 
whether  the  gifts  were  received  from  chantable  organizations,  relatives,  or  other  private  individuals. 

UNFAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  DUE  TO  INADEQUATE  INCOME. 

Overcrowding,  undernutrition;  homes  bare  of  comfort,  and  children 
poorly  clothed  were  some  of  the  most  obvious  results  of  the  income 
being  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  living. 

The  A  family  consisted  of  the  mother,  a  boy  of  14  years,  and  a 
girl  of  12.  They  were  receiving  aid  to  the  amount  of  $30  a  month — 
the  full  grant  for  two  children.  The  mother  was  not  strong  enough  to 
do  more  than  short-hour  factory  work,  which  brought  in$10orS12  a 
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cheap  rental.  It  was,  however,  well  ventilated,  aad  the  furniture 
was  sufficient  and  in  good  condition. 

Another  mother  was  receiving  a  grant  of  $95  a  month  for  her  six 
children,  who  ranged  in  age  from  1  to  12  years.  This  was  the  only 
income^  and  the  estimated  budget  was  $124,  The  boy  of  3  years 
had  rkskets;  the  boy  of  7  and  the  girl  of  12  w^e  underweight.  Their 
clothing  was  poor.  The  mother  slept  with  two  of  the  children,  and 
three  others  occupied  another  bed.  The  three  rooms  were  poorly 
furnished.  The  mother  tried  to  follow  the  dietetic  instructions  she 
had  received  and  bought  vegetables  every  day,  but  she  could  afford 
only  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day* 

A  family  meal  was  impossible  in  some  instances,  because  of  lack 
of  dishes,  chairs,  or  a  table  of  sufficient  size.  One  family  of  six 
slept  in  only  two  of  their  three  beds  in  the  winter,  because  there 
were  covers  enough  for  only  two.  The  same  family  had  only  two 
chairs.  Insufficient  bed  linen  and  covers,  and  poor  mattresses, 
were  noted  in  a  large  number  of  homes. 
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examination  for  all  the  children  was  part  of  the  routine  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigation. 

There  were  consultations  with  the  relatives  of  the  family  in  all  the 
localities,  but  they  varied  widely  in  extent  and  in  objective.  In 
some  of  the  places  the  relatives  were  interviewed  or  written  to  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  contribution  that 
could  be  secured  from  them  toward  the  support  of  the  family.  In 
others  there  was  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  social  value  of  family 
relationships,  and  relatives  were  consulted  about  the  plans  being  made 
for  the  family,  their  friendly  interest  was  enlisted  even  when  they 
were  unable  to  help  financially,  and  their  version  of  the  story  of  the 
past  life  of  the  family  was  secured. 

The  pastor  and  the  family  physician  were  usually  consulted,  and 
in  several  places  the  applicant  was  asked  for  "references,"  who  were 
interviewed.  The  value  of  this  last  procedure  was  questionable, 
except  where  care  was  exercised  in  accepting  as  references  only 
persons  who  would  be  reliable  sources  of  information. 

In  Denver  and  in  Westchester  County  the  past  history  of  the 
family  was  very  carefully  recorded.  The  records  covered  the  health 
history  obtained  from  physicians  who  had  treated  the  family;  the 
relations  to  church,  friends,  and  neighbors;  the  industrial  life,  in- 
cluding reports  from  former  employers  of  the  father,  and  of  the 
mother  if  she  had  worked  outside  her  home;  and  the  relations  of  its 
members  to  one  another  and  to  the  relatives.  This  knowledge  of  the 
family  history  was  used  in  planning  for  the  futiu-e  with  the  mother 
or  guardian.  One  group  of  children  in  the  care  of  a  grandmother 
was  being  given  very  special  attention  because  of  possible  unfavor- 
able heredity  from  a  criminal  father.  In  the  case  of  a  young  mother 
who  was  so  deeply  discouraged  that  suicide  was  feared  it  was  foimd 
from  a  study  of  her  early  life  that  she  had  been  strongly  influenced 
by  an  older  sister  with  whom  her  contact  was  no  longer  close.  This 
sister's  help  in  making  plans  for  the  useful  employment  of  the  young 
woman  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  her  mental  balance.  Where- 
ever  there  was  a  history  of  tuberculosis  in  a  family  the  diet  and  living 
conditions  were  planned  with  great  care.  Wherever  the  history 
indicated  possible  venereal  infection  Wassermann  tests  were  given  to 
the  children.  Special  safeguards  in  the  way  of  friendly  interest  and 
wholesome  recreation  were  provided  for  mothers  whose  past  showed 
moral  weakness. 

INTERVAL  BEFORE  GRANTING  AID. 

Where  court  action  was  necessary  before  a  grant  could  be  made 
the  aid  could  not  be  available  for  emergency  needs.  In  other  places 
it  could  be  granted  with  no  greater  lapse  of  time  than  was  necessary 
to  estabUsh  the  need  for  aid  and  the  eligibility  of  the  family.     For 
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FREQUENCY  OF  VISITS. 

In  Miimesota  and  in  Massachnsetts  the  law  required  quarterly 
visits,  at  least,  to  the  families,  and  a  report  concerning  the  conditions 
found.  Most  of  the  places  studied  had  set  for  themselves  a  minimum 
staiKlard  for  frequency  of  visits  which  was  usually  once  a  month  for 
the  families  which  did  not  require  special  care,  but  more  frequent 
visits  were  regarded  as  necessary  in  many  cases.  The  general  opmion 
was  expressed  by  the  supervisor  of  boards  of  child  welfare  of  New 
York  State:  "The  amount  of  supervision  needed  by  each  family  must 
be  determined  according  to  the  individual  case.  Good  standards  of 
work  require  at  least  one  monthly  visit;  really  constructive  woit 
demands  a  number  of  visits." 

SUGGESTIVE  FEATURES. 

Below  are  listed  some  features  of  administrative  methods  that 
may  lend  themselves  to  more  or  less  general  use. 

1.  Preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  family: 

a.  Outline  of  investigation,  pp.  27-28 ;  Denver,  pp.  44-46. 

h.  Investigation  in  niral  community.    YeHow  Medicine  County,  Minn.,  p.  70. 

e.  Individualizing  the  child,  pp.  33-34. 

d.  Estimating  family  budget,  pp.  11-15. 

2.  Care  of  health: 

a.  Physician's  examination  of  all  children.    St.  Ijouis,  p.  80. 

b.  Weighing  and  measuring  tests.     Denver,  p.  49;    Westchester  Connty, 

N.  Y.,  p.  126. 

c.  Hospital  and  sanitarium  care.    Boston,  pp.  95-96. 

3.  Education: 

a.  School  reports.  Yellow  Medicine  County,  p.  71;  Montgomery  County, 
p.  137;  Northampton  County,  p.  114;  Denver,  pp.  49-50. 

6.  Children  of  working  age  in  school,  pp.  8-9;  St.  Louis,  p.  80;  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  p.  114;  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  p.  125. 

e.  All  mothers  to  learn  English.    Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  p.  67. 

d.  Instruction  in  home-making,  pp.  34-35;  Denver,  pp.  52-53;  Boston,  pp. 

96-98. 

e.  Reading  matter  in  the  home,  p.  9;  Denver,  p.  53;  Hennepin  County,  p.  67. 

4.  Case  records: 

a.  Recording  family  history,  p.  28. 

b.  Summary  for  advisory  committee.    Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  pp.  61-62. 

5.  Activities  of  advisory  bodies: 

a.  Advisory  committee.    Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  p.  59. 
6.  County  boards.    Nortiiampton  County,  Pa.,  p.  110;  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y.,  p.  132. 

6.  State  supervision: 

a.  In  Minnesota,  pp.  56-57,  69. 
h.  In  Pennsylvania,  p.  110. 

c.  In  New  York,  p.  131. 

d.  In  Massachusetts,  pp.  88-90. 
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family  formed  another  urgent  need  for  service.  One  well-educated 
mother  said:  ''Raising  a  family  alone  is  almost  more  than  a  woman 
can  do.  I  should  have  never  been  able  to  bear  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  help  of  Miss  A  and  Miss  B/'  naming  the  case  worker  and 
the  supervisor. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  women  needed  help  in  the  care  and 
training  of  their  children,  and  in  managing  their  incomes  and  their 
household  affairs.  They  came  for  the  most  part  from  economic 
groups  where  is  was  necessary  for  a  young  girl  to  begin  to  work  as 
soon  as  she  became  of  legal  working  age.  Usually  this  work  had 
been  in  a  factory  or  shop,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  her  litUd 
help  in  her  home-making  problems  as  a  wife  and  mother.  The  home 
from  which  she  came  frequently  did  not  furnish  a  desirable  model 
on  which  to  form  her  own.  Sometimes  the  husband  had  taken  the 
leading  part  in  the  management  of  the  family  finances,  and  still  more 
frequently  the  discipline  of  the  children  had  been  regarded  as  lus 
duty  rather  than  hers.  The  fatherless  sons,  especially  as  they 
approached  the  period  of  adolesence,  were  often  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  mother. 

Mrs.  X  was  one  of  the  women  who  needed  many  different  forms 
of  service.  Bom  in  Austria  of  parents  who  had  been  well  to  do 
there,  but  who  had  never  succeeded  in  adjusting  themselves  to  con- 
ditions in  America,  she  had  left  school  at  the  sixth  grade,  although 
she  was  ambitious  and  had  hoped  to  study  nursing.  Instead,  she 
married  a  painter,  who  earned  well  and  took  good  care  of  his  family. 
He  died,  suddenly,  of  pneumonia.  When  an  allowance  was  granted 
to  Mrs.  X,  six  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  a 
deeply  discouraged  young  widow  of  30  years,  with  three  children 
of  18  months,  4  and  6  years.  She  was  nervous  and  upset  and  her 
teeth  and  eyes  were  in  bad  condition.  Living  in  an  isolated  coun- 
try place  where  it  was  necessary  to  carry  for  three  blocks  all  the 
water  for  the  household,  she  had  not  the  spirit  to  keep  her  house 
clean  or  to  try  to  manage  her  expenditures  in  an  intelligent  way. 
She  spent  $60  a  month  fpr  food  when  she  first  received  aid,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  go  without  clothing  except  such  as 
they  received  as  gifts.  After  six  months'  help  in  planning  her  expend- 
itures she  was  getting  adequate  food  for  $40 — an  amount  still 
above  the  estimate  in  that  locality  for  a  family  of  this  composition, 
but  representing  a  great  increase  in  eflicency  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  Her  teeth  had  been  attended  to  and  glasses  secured.  She 
was  reading  good  books  and  regaining  her  hold  on  life.  The  children 
fortunately  were  healthy  and  did  not  need  special  attention. 
The  mother  did  housework  at  a  neighboring  country  place,  and  her 
employer  took  an  intelligent  and  kindly  interest  in  her  and  the 
children.     When  visited  by  the  writer  the  house  was  in  spotless  order, 
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School  reports  were  secured  for  children  of  school  age  who  were 
granted  pensions,  in  practically  all  the  places  studied,  although  with 
varying  frequency  and  completeness.  In  three  of  the  localities 
school  reports  for  all  the  children  were  part  of  the  record;  in  one 
place  there  were  such  reports  for  only  51  per  cent  and  in  the  others 
for  from  90  to  99  per  cent  of  the  children.  In  most  of  the  places 
scholarships  were  obtained  for  children  who  were  exceptional  either 
in  ability  or  in  ambition.  Frequently  a  child,  because  of  frail  phydque, 
was  kept  in  school  after  he  had  reached  working  age.  Wherever 
the  case  work  was  most  carefully  done  the  exceptional  children  were 
looked  after  and  given  a  chance  for  development. 

In  St.  Louis  each  child  was  examined  by  a  physician  at  the  office 
of  the  board  of  children's  guardians,  and  the  record  of  the  physical 
findings  was  filed  at  the  office,  where  it  could  be  referred  to  readily 
by  the  workers.  If  a  child  was  below  par  physically  he  was  kept 
under  the  supervision  of  the  physician,  who  prescribed  treatment 
and  reexamined  him  at  intervals. 

Westchester  County  had  the  great  advantage  of  a  mental  clinic 
of  its  own.  This  made  it  easy  to  examine  any  child  who  exhibited 
abnormal  mental  traits,  and  the  record  containing  both  the  physical 
and  the  psychiatric  findings  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  case  worker. 
After  the  examination  a  conference  was  held  between  the  director 
of  the  mental  cUnic  and  other  members  of  the  stafi*,  at  which  a  plan 
of  treatment  was  worked  out.  Not  infrequently  such  an  examina- 
tion showed  the  home  conditions  and  the  mother's  training  to  be 
unfavorable  for  one  child  of  the  group,  while  the  others  might  l>e 
developing  in  a  normal  way.  The  generalization  that  a  home  suited 
to  one  child  was  necessarily  suited  to  another  was  thus  avoided. 

In  Denver  the  case  record  contained  n  child-study  sheet  for  each 
child  in  the  family.  It  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  physical  condition 
and  the  health  habits,  but  provided  for  the  notation  of  school  grade 
and  intelligence  quotient  and  for  a  description  of  tlie  personality. 
Use  of  this  sheet  helped  in  the  very  careful  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  each  child.  Weighing  and  measuring  tests  were  given  in 
some  places."  Physical  defects  were  being  corrected  in  all.  Ade- 
noids and  diseased  tonsils  were  removed,  orthopedic  treatment  was 
given,  and  dental  care  was  provided. 

INSTRUCTING  THE  MOTHER  IN  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

In  concentrating  on  the  welfare  of  the  child  the  workers  tried  not 
to  forget  that  the  mother  was  frequently  a  young  woman  who  had 
had  small  chance  for  training  and  development,  and  she  was  placed 

10  For  description  of  these  tests  in  Westchester  County,  see  p.  120;   in  Deaver,  see  p.  49. 
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XL  touch  with  every  neighborhood  agency  that  could  help  her  to 
>ecome  a  better  home  maker  and  mother.  In  the  cities  there  were 
nf ant-welfare  clinics,  nutrition  clinics,  and  health  classes;  in  the 
X)untry  instruction  was  given  by  the  home  advisers  from  the  exten- 
sion departments  of  the  State  colleges  and  universities.  One  mother 
living  in  a  rural  district  was  given  a  correspondence  course  in  dress- 
making. A  little  later  the  home-economics  extension  worker  from 
the  State  agricultural  college  formed  in  the  neighborhood  a  dress- 
making class  that  she  could  join.  Another  woman  living  on  a  fai-m, 
where  no  classes  were  available,  was  able  to  get  much  help  in  the 
preservation  of  food  materials  for  the  winter  from  the  Uterature 
which  the  case  worker  had  had  sent  to  her  from  the  home-economics 
department  of  the  State  imiversity.  The  visitors  themselves  gave  a 
great  deal  of  instruction  in  diet,  management  of  income,  and  care 
of  health.  In  most  of  the  places  they  taught  the  mothers  to  keep 
expense  accounts  and  to  budget  their  incomes. 

In  Minneapolis  each  mother  who  did  not  speak  English  was  given 
instruction  in  neighborhood  classes  or,  if  necessary,  in  her  own  home. 
In  all  the  places  visited  similar  work  was  being  done.  A  Polish 
woman  in  St.  Louis  read  with  great  pride  from  a  ''second  reader." 
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taxes  ate  up  the  property.  At  one  time  all  the  children  had  typhoid 
fever  and  were  so  ill  that  two  trained  nurses  were  necessary  to  care 
for  them.  When  the  father  died  after  a  three  years'  illness,  leaving 
five  children  of  from  3  to  11  years  of  age,  there  was  nothing  left,  except 
an  insurance  of  $1,000,  already  partly  pledged  for  debts  contracted 
dtn^ing  the  long  illness.  His  wife  believed  that  the  disease  from  which 
he  died  was  caused  by  the  nervous  strain  occasioned  by  wrecks  which 
he  had  been  through,  but  no  compensation  was  received  from  the 
railroad. 

Although  still  under  35  years  of  age  when  her  husband  died,  Mrs. 
B  was  physically  worn  out.  She  took  home  work  from  a  local  fac- 
tory, but  was  able  to  average  only  about  90  cents  a  week  by  putting 
in  all  the  time  that  was  left  from  the  care  of  her  family.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  her  money  was  almost  gone,  and  an  allowance  of  $45  was 
granted.  She  was  allowed  to  retain  a  small  reserve  fund,  from  which 
for  several  years  she  drew  for  emergency  and  unusual  expenses.  The 
children  were  intelligent  and  ambitious.  The  oldest  boy  was  in 
high  school  and  earning  enough  for  his  own  support  at  work  after 
school  hours.  During  vacation  he  worked  full  time  for  the  same 
employer,  from  whom  he  was  receiving  good  business  training.  The 
second  child  was  a  girl,  not  strong  physically,  who  at  15  years  was 
finishing  her  first  year  of  high  school.  She  was  not  strong  enough 
to  work  after  school  hours,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  question  of  her 
health  made  it  desirable  to  keep  her  in  school  until  she  was  at  least 
16.  She  wished  to  become  a  teacher.  Tlic  self-respect  of  the  family 
had  been  carefully  guarded,  and  the  source  of  their  income,  although 
known  to  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  them — the  physician, 
the  boy's  employer,  and  others — was  not  common  knowledge,  and 
Mrs.  B  beUeved  that  the  cliildren  had  suffered  no  humiliation  be- 
cause of  it. 

The  contrast  that  exists  between  many  homes  struggling  along 
with  no  such  aid  and  one  in  which  it  is  being  adequately  adminis- 
tered was  brought  out  by  Mrs.  N  in  telling  of  her  own  childhood. 
'*I  say  thank  God  for  the  mothers'  pension.  My  mother  says  she 
would  not  have  me  take  it,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I 
can  live  in  a  country  where  they  have  it.  My  father  died  and  left 
my  mother  with  nothing  to  bring  us  up  on,  and  we  had  no  clothes  and 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  school.  It  was  running  around  without 
enough  clothes  then  that  gives  me  the  poor  health  I  have  now." 
She  was  energetically  sewing  as  she  talked,  and  the  two  boys  of  3 
and  5  who  were  playing  around  her  showed  by  their  clean  and 
well-mended  clothes  that  they  were  not  sharing  the  fate  she  had 
suffered  from  as  a  child.  As  further  proof  that  they  were  being 
properly  dressed,  she  showed  the  visitors  the  comfortable  woolen 
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tell  me  whether  you  have  had  anything  to  eat  to-day/'  that  the  tmth 
came  out,  and  public  aid  was  arranged  for  the  family. 

Of  another  widow  whose  husband  had  died  during  an  epidemic,  & 
friend  told  the  case  worker  during  the  investigation:  "She  is  so  inde- 
pendent that  she  would  not  let  her  best  friends  know  that  she  is  in 
need.  I  am  afraid  that  often  there  are  times  when  they  go  to  bed 
hungry." 

The  neighbors  admired  the  pluck  of  a  young  wife  who  went  ahead 
with  the  farm  work  when  her  husband's  death  from  tuberculosis  left 
her  alone  with  three  small  children.  They  did  not  realize  that  she 
was  in  danger,  until  her  health  broke  with  the  strain  of  lifting  heavy 
milk  cans.  When  she  was  given  a  mother's  allowance  she  was  over- 
joyed to  learn  that  she  might  keep  her  farm  home,  suitable  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  lightening  the  work.  She  wanted  country 
life  for  her  children,  believing  that  she  could  in  that  way  save  them 
from  contracting  their  father's  disease. 

A  grant  of  aid  given  promptly,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  its 
continuance  and  accompanied  by  the  sort  of  kindly  service  which  was 
being  given  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  conununitics  where 
the  study  was  made,  was  believed  by  all  the  officiab  and  workers  to 
be  the  best  possible  way  in  which  to  meet  such  a  situation  as  that  in 
which  a  mother  of  young  children,  without  resources,  finds  herself 
when  deprived  of  the  support  of  her  husband.  The  most  effective 
help  which  the  community  can  give  to  mothers  who,  imder  these 
adverse  circumstances,  are  using  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  up 
their  children  to  be  useful  and  self-respecting  citizens  is  just  such  a 
grant,  which  will  secure  to  them  a  regular  income  and  relieve  them 
of  at  least  a  part  of  the  economic  pressure. 


SUMMARIES  OF  METHODS  IN  NINE  LOCAUTIES. 
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was  granted  the  supervision  of  the  family  was  cared  for  by  a  sixth 
social  case  worker,  who  was  assigned  exclusively  to  the  supervisicm 
of  mothers'  compensation  cases. 

Equipment  of  the  workers. 

The  supervisor  of  mothers'  allowances  had  chaise  of  all  the  families 
receiving  aid.  She  had  been  chosen  from  the  staff  because  of  her 
special  fitness  for  this  particular  work  and  her  interest  in  it.  A 
college  graduate,  with  experience  in  homemaking  and  the  training 
of  children,  she  had  been  with  the  bureau  for  three  years.  The 
secretary  of  the  city  bureau  of  charities  devoted  a  part  of  her  time  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  work.  She  was  a  college  graduate,  and 
had  been  director  of  case  work  in  a  large  charity-organization  society 
before  coming  to  the  bureau  six  years  before.  The  district  visitors, 
who  did  the  general  work  of  the  bureau  and  who  made  the  investiga- 
tions of  applications  for  mothers'  allowances,  were  all  trained  case 
workers. 

Records. 

The  record  kept  of  each  family  was  similar  to  those  in  use  among 
the  private  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Association 
for  Family  Work.     They  were  unusually  full  and  well  written. 

Children  eligible  for  aid,  and  amount  of  grant 

The  Colorado  law  was  a  blanket  one,  which  made  no  restrictions 
beyond  that  of  the  dependency  of  the  child  in  question,  the  residence 
in  the  county  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  ability  of  the  latter 
to  make  a  suitable  home  for  the  child,  provided  an  income  was  assured. 
Ownership  of  a  home  was  not  considered  a  bar.  It  was  possible  to 
make  the  grant  not  only  to  a  mother  but  to  any  person  whom  the 
judge  might  consider  a  proper  guardian  for  the  child.  In  3  of  the  73 
famihes  granted  aid  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  the  mother  was 
dead — in  one  of  these  cases  a  grant  of  $50  was  made  to  a  grandmother 
who  was  caring  for  a  family  of  four  children;  in  another,  a  grant  of 
$25  was  made  to  a  grandmother  who  was  caring  for  three;  and  in  the 
third  instance  an  aunt  with  five  children  under  her  care  was  paid  $55 
a  month.  Among  the  applications  which  had  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  were  two  from  fathers  who  were  widowers. 

The  amount  to  be  granted  the  individual  family  was  determined 
by  the  family's  necessity,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose. 

Procedure  in  granting  aid. 

Application  was  made  by  the  mother  at  the  juvenile  court  on  a 
blaiik  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  covered  a  full  state- 
ment of  property  owned,  insurance  received,  money  in  the  bank, 
mcome  including  wages  of  any  employed  member  of  the  family,  and 
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from  the  one  published  by  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
In  making  the  adaptation,  prices  on  which  the  Chicago  figures  weie 
based  were  compared  with  those  in  Denver,  and  actual  family  ex- 
penditures (which  were  being  recorded  by  a  number  of  r^abk 
families)  were  used  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  schedule. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  the  judge's  chambers,  where  also  were 
heard  juvenile-court  cases.  The  mother  accompanied  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  bureau  of  charities  appeared  before  the  judge, 
but  the  children  were  not  required  to  be  present.  She  might  ask 
for  a  larger  grant  than  had  been  recommended.  This  the  mothers 
seldom  did,  since  the  amount  of  the  recommendation  in  each  case 
had  been  carefully  worked  out,  always  with  her,  and  it  usually  had 
her  approval.  Payments  were  in  semimonthly  installments.  The 
mother  called  for  the  warrant  at  the  office  of  the  city  bureau  of 
charities,  then  called  for  her  check  at  the  office  of  the  city  treasurer. 
Congestion  in  these  offices  was  avoided  by  the  expedient  of  paying 
the  mothers  on  different  days. 

THE  FAMILIES  ATOED. 

Chfldren  benefiting  by  grants. 

There  were  224  dependent  children  in  73  families  who  were  re- 
ceiving aid  through  mothers^  allowances  in  June,  1921.  Besides  the 
224  children  aided,  there  were  30  older  children  in  the  homes,  making 
a  total  of  254  children  at  home  in  the  73  families.  The  number  of 
children  receiving  pensions  in  each  family  ranged  from  one  to  eight, 
as  sho^Ti  in  the  following: 

Number  of  children  aided  in  family.                                                    Number  of  funilies. 
Total 73 

One  child 8 

Two  children 20 

Three  children 24 

Four  children - . . . .  8 

Five  children — 9 

Six  children 2 

Seven  children « . . . .  1 

Eight  children • . . . .  1 

The  ages  of  the  224  children  receiving  aid  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing list : 

Ages.                                                                                              Number  of  ehfldreo. 
Total 224 

Under  4  years 19 

4-5  years 26 

6-7  years 34 

8-9  years 33 

10-11  years 41 

12-13  years 11 

14-15  years 25 

26-17  yeua 5 
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ASSISTANCE  GIVEN. 

AUowances. 

The  amounts  of  monthly  allowances  given  to  the  73  families  were 
as  follows: 

Monthly  Numb«ror 

allowance.  families. 

Total '73 

$20-$24 6 

25-29 12 

30-34 5 

35-39 3 

40-44 17 

46-49 5 

50-54 12 

55-59 1 

60-64 8 

65-69 1 

70-74 3 

Service  to  the  families  receiving  aid. 

The  contact  of  the  supervisor  with  the  families  receiving  aid  was 
close  and  friendly.  She  had  a  short  interview  at  the  office  with  each 
mother  twice  a  month  when  the  warrants  were  given  out  and  aimed 
also  to  visit  each  family  in  the  home  at  least  once  in  two  months 
although  this  visit  was  sometimes  omitted  in  the  case  of  well-known 
families  where  the  other  contacts  showed  that  conditions  were 
satisfactory.  Those  needing  special  attention  were  visited  more 
frequently. 

The  number  of  visits  recorded  as  paid  to  each  of  the  73  families 
during  the  six  months'  period  preceding  June  1,  1921,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Home  visits.  families. 

Total 73 

LesB  than  three 15 

Three 14 

Four 20 

Five 6 

Six 7 

Seven  to  ten 11 

Relationships  with  the  mothers. — The  spirit  of  the  work  was  thor- 
oughly democratic  and  the  personal  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
mothers  were  carefully  fostered.  Both  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  and  the  workers  of  the  bureau  made  them  feel  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  humiliation  in  their  being  forced  by  misfortune  to 
receive  from  the  public  this  help  in  the  upbringing  of  their  children* 
Such  treatment  seemed  to  awake  in  them  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  the  acceptance  of  the  aid.  Of  three  mothers  who  came  into 
court  during  May,  1921,  to  have  their  grants  revoked,  two  had  them- 
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diate  attention.  When  the  child  was  legally  able  to  go  to  work  tiie 
question  of  the  desirability  of  his  doing  so  and  the  sort  of  employment 
he  was  to  enter  received  careful  attention.  Private  scholarahips  wore 
sometimes  obtained  to  keep  especially  promising  students  in  school 
after  they  had  become  eligible  for  working  certificates,  since  it  was 
felt  by  the  department  that  the  pubUc  funds  could  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  This  part  of  the  service  was  adjusted  carefully  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  A  bright  girl  ambitious  to  become  a  teacher 
received  not  only  scholarship  money  but  a  great  deal  of  help  in  planning 
her  high-school  course.  A  well-grown  14-year-old  boy  ¥ath  mechani- 
cal abiUty,  but  uninterested  in  school,  was  permitted  to  stop  school  at 
the  seventh  grade  to  enter  a  machine  shop.  A  frail  girl,  who  had 
formerly  been  tuberculous,  was  kept  in  school  until  she  finished  the 
eighth  grade  at  16  years.  She  was  then  found  work  caring  for 
children  in  a  place  where  health  conditions  were  favorable,  instead 
of  being  left  to  drift  into  a  factory  as  she  inevitably  would  have  done 
if  left  to  her  own  devices. 

STANDARDS  OP  UVING." 

Chamctmstics  of  the  families  visited. 

Visits  were  made  to  23  homes,  and  an  office  interview  was  had  with 
one  mother  who  was  living  temporarily  in  a  tent.  A  full  interview 
was  taken  with  each  mother,  covering  the  points  reported  upon  below. 
The  families  ivere  chosen  *^  mainly  from  those  who  hadbeen  receiving 
compensation  for  two  years  or  more,  a  few  f amiHes  being  added  who 
represented  certain  nationalitj^  groups  or  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances— such  as  the  death  of  the  father  during  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza in  1918. 

Of  these  families,  1  had  been  receiving  aid  for  something  over  six 
years,  3  had  been  aided  for  five  years,  3  for  four,  5  for  three,  and 
another  group  of  5  for  two  years,  while  6  families  had  been  aided  for 
one  year,  and  1  family  for  less  than  a  year.  All  the  mothers  spoke 
English  well  enough  to  carrj^  on  an  ordinary  conversation.  Ten  of 
them  were  born  in  the  United  States,  1  being  a  negro.  Of  the  14 
mothers  of  foreign  birth,  4  were  born  in  Russia,  3  in  Ireland,  2  in 
Sweden,  and  1  each  in  Austria,  Canada,  England,  Germany,  and 
Scotland.  Families  of  from  1  to  as  many  as  10  children  were  repre- 
sented, except  that  there  was  no  family  with  8  children.  There  were 
9  families  with  5  children,  6  families  with  2,  and  3  families  with  3 
children.  In  8  families  there  were  children  too  young  for  school; 
in  11  families  older  children  had  left  school  and  were  working  to  help 
support  the  family;  in  3  other  famiUes  an  older  child  was  working 
after  school  or  on  Saturdays. 

>«  Data  were  secured  through  home  visits  by  the  writer. 
"  Far  geaenl  method  o(  selectioa  of  (amUies,  see  p.  l. 
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other  homes  were  less  comfortable.  Six  of  the  mothers  were  aleq>- 
ing  with  two  of  their  children  and  four  had  insufficient  coverB  or 
linen.  The  kitchen  equipment  was  in  practically  all  instanceB 
sufficient. 

Food. 

Selection  of  food  showed  that  careful  instruction  in  diet  had  been 
given,  since  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  women  were  making 
a  wise  choice  than  could  be  expected  from  a  group  who  had  no 
special  training. 

Among  the  menus  handed  in  were  these  from  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  were  working: 


BRBAKFAST. 


Cream  of  wheat  for  6. 
Toast  and  butter  for  4. 
Coffee  for  4. 
Milk  for  6. 


Kolled  oato  for  6. 
Milk  toast  for  4. 
Toast  and  butter. 
Coffee  for  4 
Milk  for  6. 


Cream  barley. 
Coffee  for  4. 
Milk  for  6. 
Toast  and  butter. 


DINNER. 


Monday. 


SUPPER. 


Baked  potatoes  and  butter     Soup,  boiled  meat,  potatoes. 

for  8.  Bread  and  butter. 

Creamed  carrots.  Chocolate  pudding. 

Bread  and  butter. 
Cocoa. 

Lunches  for  2: 
Ham  sandwiches. 
Bananas. 


Tuesday, 

Boiled  potatoes  for  8. 
Cold  boiled  meat. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Cocoa. 

Lunches  for  2: 
Meat  sandwiches. 
Pears,  cake. 

Wedriesday, 

Tomato  soup. 
Fried  apples. 
Fried  potatoes. 
Bread  and  butter. 

Lunches  for  2: 
Hamburger  sandwiches. 
Apples,  cookies. 


Boiled  potatoes. 
Cabbage  and  spare  ribs. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Apple  dumplings. 
Tea  for  4. 
Milk  for  6. 


Steak  (round). 
Fried  onions. 
Cabbage  slaw. 
Mashed  potatoes. 
Bread,  butter,  jelly. 
Tea  for  4. 
Milk  for  fi. 


All  the  mothers  took  at  least  1  quart  of  fresh  milk,  and  16  of  the 
24  families  for  whom  fairly  full  information  about  food  habits  was 
available  bought  enough  milk  to  allow  at  least  a  pint  for  each  child 
daily.  All  of  them  reported  enough  meat  and  other  high  protein 
foods,  and  cereals  were  used  by  all.     Vegetables  and  fruits  were  used 
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Work  of  the  nothera. 

Fourteen  of  the  24  mothers  were  earning  money — 5  working  $i 
home,  and  9  outside  the  home.  One  of  the  latter  group  was  a 
janitress  of  A  school  building,  2  others  were  away  from  home  four 
days  a  week,  and  the  others  for  one  or  two  days.  In  each  case,  the 
arrangement  for  the  cai^  at  the  children  while  the  moth^  was  away 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  In  3  families,  older  children  were 
responsible  for  yoimger  ones  after  school,  and  in  the  others  a  relative 
or  a  nursery  cared  for  them. 
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In  June,  1921,  the  law  was  amended  so  that  the  mother  may 
receive  a  maximum  allowance  of  $20  for  one  child  and  $15  for  each 
of  her  other  children,  instead  of  $15  for  one  child  and  $10  for  each 
additional  child,  as  previously  provided." 

COUNTY  CHUD-WELFABE  BOARDS. 

A  State  act  of  1917^*  authorizes  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Control  to  appoint  a  child-welfare  board  for  any  county  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  its  board  of  county  commissioners.^'  The 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  member  of  the. board  .of 
county  commissioners  serve  as  members  of  the  child-welfare  board 
by  virtue  of  their  offices;  three  (or  five)  additional  members  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  control,  at  least  two  of  whom 
must  be  women.  These  members  serve  without  pay  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  State  board. 

In  counties  where  there  is  a  county  board  of  child  welfare,  this 
board,  when  so  requested  by  the  court,  considers  applications  for 
allowances  to  mothers  and  advises  the  court  in  each  case  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  allowance  should  be  granted,  the  amount  needed,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  grant  should  be  made. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  State  board  of  control  the  law  states: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  control  to  promote  efficiency  and  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  this  act  (concerning  mothers'  allowances).  To  that  end  it 
shall  advise  and  cooperate  with  courts  and  shall  supervise  and  direct  county  child 
welfare  boards  with  respect  to  methods  of  investigation,  oversight  and  record  keeping; 
shall  devise,  recommend  and  distribute  blank  forms;  shall  by  its  agents  visit  and 
inspect  families  to  which  allowances  have  been  made;  shall  have  access  to  all  records 
and  other  data  kept  by  courts  and  other  agencies  concerning  such  allowances;  and  may 
require  such  reports  from  clerks  of  the  courts,  cliild-wolfare  boards,  probation  ofiicen 
and  other  official  investigators  as  it  shall  deem  necessary.^ 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  county  by  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  sum  paid  out  in  allowances, 
provided  the  expenditure  is  indorsed  by  the  State  board  of  control, 
and  gives  the  State  board  power  to  refuse  this  indorsement  if  the 
allowances  have  been  improperly  made.  Since  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  had  been  made  by  the  State,  at  the  time  of  this  study 
the  counties  were  bearing  the  full  expense,  and  the  power  of  the  State 
board  to  withhold  indorsement  was  of  no  effect.^^ 

17  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1921,  ch.  435. 
"  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1017,  ch.  194. 

»  See  ''County  diild-wellaro  boards,"  pp. 27-31,  C^ninty  Organization  for  Child  Care  and  Proteetkn. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  107.  Washington,  1922. 

^  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Minnesota  Relating  to  Children,  1921,  p.  99  sec.  12. 

&  See  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Mothers'  Pcn.sions,  pp.  23-24.  V.&.  Department  of  Labor,  ChildreD's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  109.    Washington,  1922. 
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Of  the  86  counties  of  the  State,  71  had  organized  child-welfare 
boards."  The  State  board  of  control  worked  through  these  local 
boards  for  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children  of 
the  State.  It  employed  in  its  children's  bureau  a  case  supervisor 
and  five  field  representatives  who  were  trained  case  workers.  The 
field  workers  visited  each  county  at  least  once  in  two  months.  In 
the  30  counties  where  the  judge  had  requested  the  help  of  the  coimty 
boards  of  child  welfare  in  the  granting  of  allowances  for  dependent 
children,  the  field  representative,  on  her  periodical  visits  to  the 
coimty,  went  over  these  cases  along  with  the  other  work  of  the  child- 
welfare  board.  Where  members  of  the  local  board  themselves  made 
the  investigations  the  field  representative  went  over  the  reports  with 
those  members.  In  many  instances  reports  of  investigations  were 
sent  in  to  the  office  of  the  children's  bureau  and  gone  over  carefully 
there. 

The  State  board  provided  forms  for  the  use  of  the  coimty  boards 
in  keeping  case  records,  and  a  schedule  for  estimating  household 
budgets  for  the  families  receiving  allowances.  The  forms  provided 
were  face  cards,  blanks  for  physicians'  reports,  for  school,  Sunday- 
school,  and  church  attendance,  and  for  work  records. 

tt  Information  socured  by  letter  from  case  supervisor  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Control,  dated  June  6,  1922. 

43711*— 23 6 
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tors,"  who  were  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  probation 
officer.  The  county  was  divided  into  five  districts.  Each  investi- 
gator made  the  initial  investigation  and  was  responsible  for  the  work 
in  her  own  territory.  One  who  had  a  good  deal  of  rural  territory 
had  the  supervision  of  35  famiUes^  while  each  of  the  others  super- 
vised from  42  to  46  families.  On  May  1,  1921,  207  families  were 
receiving  aid. 

Records. 

The  records  consisted  of  the  application  (a  blank  filled  out  with 
information  given  by  the  apphcant) ,  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  case,  and  a  history  sheet  on  which  was  entered,  in  long-hand, 
records  of  visits  and  interviews.  Since  the  department  had  merely 
the  part-time  services  of  one  stenographer  only  the  correspondence 
and  the  summaries  for  the  advisory  committee  were  typed.  The 
records  were  not  adequate,  because  there  was  too  little  time  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  in  this  laborious  way. 

Equipment  of  the  workers. 

All  the  investigators  were  graduates  of  either  a  high  school  or  a 
normal  school.  In  addition,  one  had  graduated  from  college,  two 
had  done  some  college  work,  and  a  fourth  had  taken  a  short  course 
in  a  school  of  social  work.  In  the  matter  of  previous  experience  in 
social-service  work,  one  had  been  for  two  years  a  visiting  house- 
keeper in  a  charity-organization  society,  three  had  done  volunteer 
work  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  with  settlements,  and  the 
fifth  had  for  one  year  been  a  case  corrospondent  for  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Procedure  in  granting  aid. 

The  mother  made  her  application  for  aid  at  the  juvenile  court  in 
the  county  building,  where  she  was  interviewed  first  by  an  employee 
of  the  court  on  points  which  related  to  her  legal  eligibiUty.  If  he 
believed  her  to  be  eligible,  he  sent  her  to  the  office  of  the  mothers' 
allowance  department,  where  she  was  interviewed  by  the  investigator 
in  whose  district  she  lived.  The  investigator  later  verified  tlie  facts 
given  by  the  mother  as  to  (1)  citizenship;  (2)  residence;  (3)  status  of 
father,  including  his  death,  incapacity,  imprisonment,  or  indictment 
for  abandonment;  (4)  marriage;  (5)  births  of  children;  (6)  property 
interests;  and  (7)  wages  of  any  employed  member  of  the  family. 
The  school  records  of  the  children  were  secured,  and  also  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  state  of  health  of  each  member  of  the  family. 
If  there  were  relatives,  their  financial  standing  and  obligations  were 
looked  into. 

When  the  inquiry  was  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief 
probation  officer,  the  investigator  made  a  summary  and  an  estimate 
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Eeadjvdicatian. 


No. . 

Name: . 

AddreeB: . 

Budget $67.94 


Rent 15.00 

Food 28.59 

Clothes 10.60 

Fuel    8.50 


Remorlu, — Mrs. 


NovBVBEa  10,  1921. 


has    moved, 


given  up  roomers,  and  expects  to  be  con- 
fined some  time  in  February.  She  id 
now  doing  one  washing  a  week,  and  cams 
about  $9  per  month.  She  will  need 
more  help  later.  Case  is  brought  back  for 
plan  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the 
budget. 


Miscellaneous 5. 25 

DecisUm. — Referred  to  board  of  public  welfare  for  aid  to  make  up  deficit  in  budget 

Readjv/Hcation. 

FSBBUABY  23,  1922. 


0'*'»' • •" 

•  •  •  *  ■          ^.  ■  .  ^rv 

Rent 

15.00 

Food 

38.90 

CUothea 

13. 60 

Fuel    

8. 50 

Miscellaneous 

6.00 

No. . 

Name: . 

Address: . 

Children: 

Thomas,  November  6,  1915. 

Jennie,  September  26,  1917. 

Fannie,  April  30,  1920. 

Stanley,  January  30,  1922. 

Remarks, — Stanley  was  bom  January  30,  1922,  at  General  HospitaL    Maximimi 
allowance  is  recommended .    Board  of  public  welfare  is  supplementiiig  $10  per  month . 
Decmon, — $65.    Deficit  referred  to  board  of  public  welfare. 

The  judge  held  a  private  hearing  each  week  for  the  mothers'  allow- 
ance cases.  The  mother  was  notified  and  might,  if  she  chose,  be 
present.  Ordinarily  she  did  not  come,  as  the  court  hearing  was  per- 
functory in  cases  where  the  investigator,  the  chief  probation  officer, 
and  the  committee  were  agreed  as  to  the  action  that  should  be  taken. 
If  a  legal  point  was  involved,  the  judge  tried  the  case  and  a  lawyer 
might  appear  on  either  or  both  sides.  If  the  mother  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  recommended  by  the  committee,  she  could  protect. 
This  occasionally  happened.  In  a  court  session  attended  by  the 
writer  one  mother  protested  against  the  discontinuance  of  her  allow- 
ance. The  judge  went  over  with  her  carefully  the  estimated  budget 
and  the  income.  She  acknowledged  that  the  income  was  correct,  and 
he  explained  that  it  covered  their  estimate  of  her  necessary  ex]>end- 
itures  and  that  the  allowance  could  not  be  continued. 

THE  FAMILIES  AIDED. 

CUidren  benefitiiig  bjr  grmnts. 

In  May,  1921,  207  families  were  receiving  allowances  for  655 
dependent  children,  there  being  a  total  of  708  children  in  the  homes. 
Two,  three,  and  four  children  in  a  family  were  most  frequent,  and 
the  largest  number  of  children  in  any  family  was  eight.  The  size 
of  the  families  was  reported  as  follows : 
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Numb«'  of 
Monthly  allowance.  fftmiUes. 

$40-$44 7 

$4&-|49 22 

|5a-$54 6 

$55-159 13 

160-164 3 

$65-169 

$75-$79 

$8a-$84 

$85-$89 

$90-$94 

$9&-$99 

Service  to  the  families  receiving  aid. 

Visits  to  the  families  at  least  once  in  three  months  were  required  by 
law.  The  mothers'  allowance  department  had  adopted  the  rule  of 
visiting  them  at  lejist  once  in  two  months,  and  oftener  when  more 
attention  was  needed.  The  relationship  between  the  mother  of  the 
family  and  the  visitor  appeared  to  be  friendly.  The  visits  recorded 
during  the  six  months*  period  preceding  May  1, 1921,  for  the  167  fami- 
lies v/ho  had  received  aid  during  the  full  period  were  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Home  visits  made.  families. 

Total 167 


Lees  than  three 21 

Three 55 

Four 38 

Five 29 

Six 13 

More  than  six 9 

Number  not  reported 2 

The  visitors  also  planned  to  be  in  the  oflBce  on  the  day  appointed  for 
their  mothers  to  come  for  the  allowances,  so  that  they  might,  if  de- 
sired, be  interviewed  at  that  time. 

The  allowance  was  reconsidered  for  revision  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  oftener  if  the  circumstancess  had  changed. 

The  health  of  the  mother  and  the  children  rweivcd  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Children  under  two  years  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Infant-Welfare  Society,  which  gave  instruction  in  feeding 
and  care.  When  remediable  defects  were  suspected,  plans  were  at 
once  md,de  for  examination  and  treatment.  Minneapolis  had  excel- 
lent clinics  where  free  treatment  could  be  secured. 

The  mothers  were  asked  to  keep  expense  accounts  and  were  required 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  past  month's  expenses  and  income  when 
they  came  for  their  allowances.  These  accounts  were  made  the  basis 
of  conferences  on  the  management  of  income.  The  visitors  gave 
some  instruction  in  diet  and  referred  the  mothers  for  further  instruc- 
tion to  feeding  clinics  and  nutrition  classes. 
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light,  well  ventilated,  in  good  residence  n^hborhoods,  and  had  suitr 
able  play  space  for  the  children.  All  the  homes  had  running  water  and 
inside  toilets,  but  no  bathrooms.  Two  flats  were  overcrowded  sni 
were  in  xmdesirable  neighborhoods;  one  family  lived  in  a  basement 
slightly  below  street  level. 

Household  equipment 

In  18  of  the  24  homes  there  was  a  pleasingly  furnished  sitting 
room,  with  provision  for  heating  it  in  winter;  enough  beds,  with 
sufficient  linen  and  coverings  so  tliat  not  more  than  two  persons  need 
occupy  one  and  allowing  for  proper  separation  of  the  sexes;  and  the 
necessary  equipment  for  a  family  meal  and  the  care  and  preparation 
of  food,  for  sewing,  and  for  cleaning  and  laundry  work. 

In  six  families  there  was  overcrowding  in  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ments— three  children  in  one  bed  or  two  children  sleeping  with  the 
mother.  In  two  of  these  instances  there  were  not  enough  bed  linen 
and  coverings. 

Three  of  the  homes  had  electric  liglits;  the  others  had  gas  for 
lighting  and  for  summer  cooking.  One  mother  who  had  been  re- 
ceiving an  allowance  for  seven  years,  and  who  supplemented  it  by 
doing  home  laundry,  had  installed  electric  lights  in  her  house  during 
that  period,  and  had  bought  an  electric  iron. 

Food. 

The  selection  of  food  showed  that  the  mothers  had  received  con- 
siderable instruction  in  diet.  Many  of  the  families  were  under  the  care 
of  some  health  agency — such  as  the  University  of  Minnesota  dispen- 
sary— and  received  instruction  from  this  source  as  well  as  through 
the  visitor  from  the  juvenile  court.  Moreover,  many  of  them  had 
previously  been  dependent  on  one  of  the  two  private  relief  organi- 
zations, which  included  health  instruction  in  their  case  work. 

The  amount  of  milk  consumed  indicated  that  very  careful  work 
had  been  done  in  teaching  its  importance  in  the  diet  of  children. 
Twenty  of  the  24  families  interviewed  were  using  at  least  one  pint 
daily  for  each  child  and  one-half  pint  for  each  adult.  Meat  was 
served  in  some  of  the  families  every  day,  and  in  others  only  once  a 
week;  but  in  all  cases  but  one  there  appeared  to  be  no  question  that 
the  protein  in  the  diet  was  sufficiently  high.  In  two  families  the 
use  of  meat  was  somewhat  excessive  and  might  well  have  been  partly 
replaced  by  milk  and  vegetables. 

The  use  of  vegetables  and  fruit  appeared  to  be  adequate  in  17 
families;  that  is,  there  were  ]>otatoes  with  an  additional  vegetable 
and  some  fruit  in  the  daily  menu.  In  the  7  families  where  these 
foods  were  not  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  some  of  the  mothers  said 
that  the  children  would  not  eat  v^etables,  and  the  others  that  the 
money  to  buy  them  was  lacking. 
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old  boy  occupied  one  of  these  beds;  the  two  gu-ls  had  the  other. 
She  was  trying  to  plan  for  the  boy  a  day  bed  in  the  sitting  room. 

The  food  was  good.  Two  quarts  of  milk  were  taken  daily,  usually 
1  pound  of  meat,  a  fresh  vegetable  besides  potatoes  (ordinarily  car- 
rots, spinach,  beets,  or  onions),  and  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  or  some  kind 
of  fruit,  such  as  oranges  or  prunes.  The  breakfast  consisted  of  cooked 
cereal  and  milk.  Besides  the  advice  Mrs.  L  had  received  from  the 
visitor  she  had  had  excellent  instruction  in  diet  from  the  university 
dispensary,  where  she  was  taking  treatment;  formerly  she  had  also 
had  instruction  from  a  visiting  housekeeper  of  the  associated  charities. 

The  clothing  was  very  neat  and  clean.  The  mother  said  she  was 
careful  to  see  that  the  children  had  good  shoes  in  bad  weather,  and 
that  their  feet  were  kept  dry. 

The  family  took  a  daily  paper  and  a  magazine.  The  whole  family 
went  to  a  picture  show  about  twice  a  month.  The  children  went 
regularly  to  Sunday  school,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  recreation  in 
connection  with  their  school. 

Mrs.  L,  who  had  apparently  been  accustomed  to  a  good  and  whole- 
some standard  of  living,  seemed  able  with  her  allowance  to  get  all 
that  she  needed,  except  that  she  could  not  replace  household  furnish- 
ings as  they  gave  out.  Her  sheets  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  she 
had  only  just  enough  dishes  left  to  set  the  table.  The  estimated 
budget  for  the  family  was  $77.  She  received  an  allowance  of  $65, 
and  had  earned  during  the  previous  six  months  an  average  of  $16.60 
a  month. 

Mrs.  E  had  been  receiving  aid  for  two  and  one-half  years.  Her 
husband  had  built  the  three-room  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
which  she  was  occupying  with  her  two  little  boys.  Everything 
about  the  house  was  very  clean  and  orderly.  There  were  well- 
furnished  beds,  and  the  kitchen  contained  all  the  necessary  equipment 
for  cooking  and  serving  food,  and  for  cleaning  and  laundry  work. 

The  children  were  neatly  dressed.  On  the  occasion  of  the  \nsit 
Mrs.  E  was  busy  mending  woolen  underwear,  which  was  to  serve  for 
a  second  season. 

The  food  was  excellently  chosen.  The  physician  had  recom- 
mended for  the  mother  a  special  diet  in  which  milk  and  fresh  vege- 
tables were  prominent.  Three  quarts  of  milk  and  fresh  vegetables 
were  taken  each  day,  with  apples  in  the  winter,  and  either  oranges  or 
dried  fruit  when  apples  were  out  of  season.  The  family  seldom  had 
meat,  not  even  once  a  week,  but  eggs  were  used  frequently. 

The  estimated  budget  was  $50.41  and  the  aid  received  was  $35. 
The  mother  earned  the  additional  $16  by  doing  laimdry  work  at 
home.  She  said  that  she  had  bought  no  new  household  furnishings 
or  equipment,  but  that  the  original  supply  was  sufficient  for  the 
present. 
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Procedure  in  granting  aid. 

The  application  for  mothers'  aid  might  be  made  to  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  to  any  member  of  the  child-welfare  board,  or  to 
the  executive  secretary,  who  had  an  office  in  the  oounty  courthouse. 
The  secretary  made  an  investigation  of  each  application,  verifying 
the  marriage,  the  birth  dates  of  the  children,  the  death  or  incapacity 
of  the  husband,   and  the  citizenship   and  residence  requirements. 
She  carefully  checked  up  the  property  interests  of  everyone  respon- 
sible for  the  support  of  the  family,  consulting  tax  lists  and  the 
records  of  the  assessor's  office.     The  results  of  this  investigation 
were  usually  presented  to  the  child-welfare  board  at  its   regular 
monthly  meeting;  but  if  the  meeting  was  a  long  way  off  and  the 
applicant  was  in  need,  the  judge  granted  aid  after  consulting  inform- 
ally with  one  or  more  members  of  the  board.     The  whole  process 
in  this  county  was  naturally  much  less  formal  than  in  more  thickly 
populated   places.     The   juvenile-court   judge   knew   more    or   less 
intimately  most  of  the  older  residents  of  the  county,  and  he  had 
easy  ac<^ess  to  information  that  would  be  hard  to  secure  in  cities. 

A  budget  was  estimated  for  each  family,  using  the  sdiedule  fur- 
nished by  the  State  board.  The  amount  granted  was  the  difference 
between  the  budget  and  the  income  the  family  had  through  earn- 
ings, gifts  from  relatives,  and  other  sources,  provided  that  tiiis  was 
not  beyond  the  maximum  allowed  by  law.  The  mother  appeared 
before  the  judge  when  the  grant  was  made. 

The  allowance  money  was  paid  from  the  county  treasury,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  grants  ordered  by  the  court. 

THE  FAMILIES  AIDED. 

On  May  1,  1921,  nine  families  were  receiving  allowances.  The 
fathers  of  all  these  families  were  dead. 

In  seven  instances  a  separate  home  was  being  maintained,  in  one 
case  by  the  grandparents  who  were  caring  for  the  children*  One 
family  was  living  in  the  home  of  grandparents,  and  one  mother  was 
with  her  child  in  a  home  in  which  she  was  working  as  housekeeper. 

Two  families  had  received  aid  for  one  year  but  les6  than  two. 
Five  had  received  aid  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  and  the 
ninth  for  eight  years. 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN. 

AHowaiices. 

The  aid  granted  ranged  from  $8  to  $32  a  month,  as  follows:  liiree 
faxnilies  received  grants  of  $15,  two  had  grants  of  $32,  and  four  had 
grants  of  $30,  $24,  $18,  and  $8,  respeeiively.  There  were  in  all  18 
dependent  children,  receiving  a  total  of  $189  per  month — an  aver- 
age of  $10.50  per  child. 
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Health  was  looked  after  as  carefully  as  the  facilities  permitted. 
The  public-health  nurse  employed  by  the  coimty  had  resigned  in 
1919,  and  at  the  time  no  one  coidd  be  found  to  take  her  place.  Later 
the  county  board  decided  to  economize  and  not  to  employ  one. 
There  was  a  county  physician  whose  services  were  available  only 
to  the  families  receiving  poor  relief.  A  tuberculosis  sanitarium 
belonging  to  Yellow  Medicine  in  partnership  with  three  adjoining 
coimties  held  free  clinics  weekly  at  the  sanitarium  and,  on  request, 
would  arrange  one  at  any  point  in  the  four  counties.  A  mental 
examination  could  be  made  locally  only  in  cases  of  insanity,  but 
the  State  board  of  control  could  send  an  examiner  whenever  there 
was  an  applicant  for  one  of  the  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING.* 

Visits  were  made  to  five  of  the  seven  separate  homes  that  were 
being  maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  allowances.'^  The  information 
obtained  in  these  interviews  in  regard  to  food  and  household  equip- 
ment was  less  full  than  that  secured  from  the  women  living  in  cities. 
The  mothers  were  much  more  reticent,  being  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  talking  about  personal  affairs  with  a  stranger.  None  of  them 
kept  household  accounts. 

Housing. 

Three  of  the  five  families  lived  in  neat  and  well-kept  cottages, 
with  good  yards  and  space  for  gardens.  The  surroundings  were 
wholesome,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  play  space  for  the  children. 
One  family  lived  in  a  second-story  flat  that  was  roomy  and  well 
ventilated.  One  lived  in  an  old  store  building  that  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling;  it  contained  one  poorly  lighted  room  which 
was  not,  however,  used  for  sleeping.  The  two  last  places  were  in 
the  more  closely  built-up  parts  of  the  towns  where  they  were  located, 
and  there  was  little  ground  space  around  them,  although  there  was 
no  lack  of  open  space  near  by  where  the  children  could  play  and 
not  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  supervision  by  their  mothers. 

Household  equipment 

Each  house  had  a  sitting  room  that  was  kept  for  the  social  Ufe 
of  the  family,  comfortably  furnished  with  a  good  floor  covering, 
chairs,  a  table,  and  in  some  instances  with  additional  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. The  sleeping  arrangements  appeared  to  be  adequate,  and  each 
house  had  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  care,  preparation,  and 
serving  of  food,  for  cleaning,  and  for  laundry  work. 

**  Data  wcro  secured  tbroufh  home  visits  made  by  the  writer. 
*>  For  general  method  of  selectioa  of  families,  see  p.  1 . 
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for  the  care  of  their  own  children  were  sometimes  given  foster  children 
to  board,  and  thus  were  supplied  with  desirable  home  work.  The 
ordinance  establishing  the  board  provided  for  the  placing-out  depart- 
ment three  classes  of  paid  service — an  agent,  investigators,  and  cler- 
ical workers.  All  of  these  were  appointed  through  competitive  exam- 
inations. In  August,  1921,  there  were  7  investigators  and  2  clerical 
workers,  forming  with  the  agent  who  directed  the  work  a  force  of  10 
employees.  Each  investigator  was  assigned  by  the  agent  to  work 
for  which  her  experience  and  training  had  best  fitted  her.  One  was 
assistant  to  the  agent,  one  had  been  assigned  to  supervision  of  older 
girls,  another  supervised  older  boys,  and  a  fourth  had  charge  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age;  two  workers  supervised  homes,  and 
the  seventh  had  charge  of  investigations.  Of  the  two  supervisors  of 
homes,  one  had  only  the  homes  with  mothers  who  were  receiving 
board  for  their  own  children;  the  other  had  foster  homes  as  well. 
The  worker  assigned  to  investigations  inquired  into  the  applications 
of  all  mothers  for  board  for  their  own  children. 

According  to  the  monthly  reports  of  June,  1921,  one  worker  super- 
vised 51  homes  of  mothers  receiving  board  for  their  own  children, 
another  supervised  20  such  homes  and  36  foster  homes,  and  a  third 
worker  conducted  all  initial  investigations  besides  supervising  29 
homes. 

Records. 

As  there  were  but  two  clerical  workers  on  the  force  of  the  placing- 
out  department — the  secretary  to  the  agent  and  the  bookkeeper — 
the  records  were  kept  by  the  field  workers  without  stenographic 
assistance,  and  they  did  not  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  service  given 
or  to  the  extent  of  the  workers'  acquaintance  with  the  families. 
They  contained  only  slight  accounts  of  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  families  and  of  the  work  done  on  their  behalf.  The  case  record 
consisted  of  a  face  card;  a  second  sheet,  on  which  appeared  the  esti- 
mated budget;  the  income  and  work  record,  with  space  for  the  action 
of  the  board  at  different  dates;  a  history  sheet,  on  which  additional 
material  and  records  of  visits  and  interviews  were  kept;  and  the  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  case. 

Equipment  of  the  workers. 

The  agent  who  directed  the  work  of  the  placing-out  department 
had  been  with  the  board  for  a  number  of  years.  She  had  taken  some 
training  courses  in  social  service  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  bar. 
Of  the  three  investigators  who  worked  with  families  of  mothers  re- 
ceiving aid,  one  was  a  college  graduate,  another  a  graduate  of  a  school 
of  social  service,  and  the  third  had  had  a  business  education.  One 
had  been  with  the  board  for  eight  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  the 
third  for  only  a  month. 
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THE  FAMILIES  AUPED. 

Cbilikai  Jboacded  in  Hmv  amm  Inmes. 

In  June,  1'9'21,  "94  mothers  were  receiving  'board  for  813  tiiiildren, 
24  of  whom  were  14  years  -of  age  or  over.  In  87  of  tflhteoe  f  am3ies  the 
father  was  dead,  and  in  ?6  his  insanity  was  the  oause  of  the  dependency, 
and  in  one  family  the  father  was  incapacitated.  As  is  ^own  by  the 
following  list  the  largest  number  of  families  had  3  children,  and  the 
next  largest  group  were  families  with  2  children. 

Tfumber  of  children  'Numbfr  of 

•idad  in  fiunUy.  temiliw. 

Total 94 

One 4 

Two 21 

Three 35 

Four 16 

Five 11 

Six 6 

Seven 1 

The  ages  of  the  children  who  were  being  boarded  wiUi  their  own 
mothers  were  as  follows : 

Ages.  Number  of 

ohiklren. 

Totel 313 

Under  4  years 40 

4-6  years 39 

6-7  years 55 

8-9  years 45 

10-11  years 57 

12-18  years 53 

14-15  years 22 

16-17  yeare 2 

Nativity  of  the  mothers. 

Of  the  94  mothers  38  were  known  to  have  been  born  in  foreign 
countries — 8  in  Italy;  7  in  Kussia;  4  each  in  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Poland;  3  each  in  Hungary  and  Ireland;  and  1  each  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Non^'ay,  Rumania,  and  Sweden.  Of  the  55  native-born 
mothers,  1  was  a  negress.     Tlic  nativity  of  1  mother  was  not  reported. 

ASSISTANCE  KHYES. 

Amount  of  board  paid. 

The  total  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  June,  1921,  was  $3,850,  an  aver- 
age of  $12.30  per  child.  The  following  list  shows  tlie  amount  of  the 
board  paid  to  each  family : 
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The  health  of  both  the  mother  and  the  children  received  careful 
attention.  A  physician  from  the  board  of  education  spent  an  hour 
once  a  week  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  children's  guardians,  and  all 
the  children  for  whom  the  mothers  had  applied  for  board  were  sent 
to  him  for  examination.  He  gave  instructions  as  to  the  treatment 
they  required  and  directions  about  returning  for  further  attention. 
A  medical  record  card  for  each  child  was  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
board.  If  the  mother  needed  medical  examination  or  treatment 
it  was  secured  for  her  from  a  free  clinic  or  from  her  family  physician. 

School  records  were  carefully  observed  and  close  touch  with  the 
teachers  was  maintained  by  means  of  visits  to  the  schools.  The 
board  took  a  liberal  attitude  about  keeping  the  children  in  school 
until  they  had  finished  the  eighth  grade,  and  it  was  customary  to  do 
this.  Scholarships  to  enable  exceptional  children  to  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  were  desired  greatly  by  the  workers  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  secured.  Three  children  had  been  in  school  on  scholar- 
ships  during  the  previous  school  year. 

Work  of  the  mothers  and  children. 

Care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  children,  when  first  employed, 
were  placed  in  suitable  positions;  in  a  number  of  instances  work 
had  been  secured  for  them  by  the  visitors. 

The  mother,  in  each  case,  was  expected  to  earn  as  much  toward 
the  support  of  the  family  as  she  could  without  injury  to  herself  or 
neglect  of  the  children.  The  work  she  was  encoiLraged  to  do  was 
selected  according  to  her  capabilities,  but  a  few  general  rules  were 
followed.  No  night  work  was  permitted  and  no  men  roomers  or 
boarders  were  allowed.  Of  the  94  mothers  54  were  working — 22  at 
home,  23  away  from  home,  and  9  both  at  home  and  away  from  home. 
In  12  of  the  families  the  board  of  children's  guardians  had  placed 
children  for  foster  care  and  had  thus  helped  to  provide  some  income. 
The  occupations  of  the  54  mothers  are  shown  below : 

Total  number  of  mothers  working 54 

Working  at  home 22 

Boarding  wards  of  board  of  children's  guardians  ^' 12 

Sewing  ^ 7 

Laundry  work 2 

Making  paper  novelties 1 

Working  away  from  home 23 

Full  time 11 

Day's  work 6 

Factory  work 3 

Laundry  work 1 

Saleswoman 1 

Sewing  (alterations) 1 


•1  One  mother  sewed  also  and  one  did  laundry  work. 

**  Two  mothers  also  did  laundry  work  at  home;  one  mother  sewed  at  home  for  a  shirt  factory. 
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Natnrfty  of  the  mothers. 

Fifteen  of  the  mothers  "visited  were  of  native  birth,  3  were  Ikhh  io 
Poland,  2  in  Austria,  2  in  Hungary,  2  in  Russia,  1  in  Ireland,  and  1  in 
Norway. 

Housing. 

Tn  finding  housing  for  these  families  the  l>oard  of  children's  guar- 
dians was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  neceasMrj  for  them  to  live 
within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  where  there  were  no  inexpensive 
suburban  residence  districts.  A  majority  of  the  families  were, 
therefore,  living  in  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  city.  Only  one 
of  the  families  visited  was  in  a  cottage  with  a  small  froot  yard  and  a 
little  space  in  the  rear  which  might  be  used  for  a  garden.  The  other 
families  were  living  in  flat  buildings  of  two  and  three  stories,  each 
building  housing  from  four  to  six  families.  Twenty  of  the  families 
were  in  three-room  flats,  the  number  of  occupants  ranging  from  three 
persons  (1  case)  to  nine  persons  (1  case);  in  8  cases  thene  were  six 
persons;  in  4  cases,  five;  in  5  cases,  four;  and  in  1  case  there  weie 
seven  persons  living  in  the  three  rooms.  Four  families  of  from  four 
to  six  persons  were  Uving  in  flats  of  two  rooms,  while  1  family  of  five 
persons  had  a  four-room  flat.  Five  of  the  three-room  flats  were 
arranged  one  room  behind  the  other,  with  no  window  in  the  middle 
room.  Two  flats  had  bathrooms,  and  another  had  an  inside  toilet; 
in  the  remaining  instances  the  families  used  outdoor  toilets.  Con- 
nected with  most  of  tlie  buildings  was  a  small,  paved  back  yard  in 
which  the  children  could  play.  In  a  few  iustaoces  a  porch  or  an 
attic  a/forded  additional  play  spacv. 

Hons^old  equipment. 

Fourteen  of  the  26  fajnilies  were  piT»vided  with  sitting-room 
furniture—  a  floor  covering,  good  chairs,  a  table  or  bookcase,  and  a 
day  bod  for  sleeping.  Because  of  the  crowded  housing  there  was  iti 
no  case  a  sitting  room  not  us(»d  for  sleeping.  The  crowded  housing 
also  made  it  impossible  to  contrive  good  sleeping  arrangements  for 
more  than  half  the  famiilies.  Ten  families  had  a  bed  for  eacJi  two 
persons,  adequately  fitted  up,  and  so  arranged  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  i lie  family  need  not  (Kxrupy  the  siuue  room.  In  the  other  10  homes 
this  standard  was  n(»t  reached. 

The  ecjuipment  for  household  work  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
All  had  either  gas  or  coal-oil  stoves  for  summer  cooking,  and  all  hiul 
either  a  refrigerator  or  an  ice  box  and  were  supplied  with  fiee  ice 
through  an  arrangement  made  by  the  board  of  children's  guardians. 
These  two  items  were  very  important  in  alleviating  the  discomforts 
of  the  long,  hot  summer  in  crowded  quarters.  Electricity  was  found 
in  only  one  of  the  homes.  All  but  four  of  the  families  had  a  heating 
stove  and  all  had  a  kitchen  range.     All  but  one  had  a  good  sewing 
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The  management  as  to  clothing  was  excellent  in  many  cases.  Tie 
mothers  had  used  much  ingenuity  and  skill  in  this  respect.  One 
showed  a  good-looking  suit  for  her  little  boy  which  had  been  made 
from  a  skirt.  Another  had  bought  remnants  at  a  few  cents  each 
out  of  which  she  had  made  children's  dresses,  embroidering  them 
tastefully. 

Fifteen  of  the  homes  visited  were  beautifully  clean  and  orderly, 
and  in  four  others  the  standard  was  moderately  good;  four  houses 
were  not  clean,  and  two  were  disorderly.  The  degree  of  personal 
cleanliness  was  surprisingly  high.  The  mother  of  five  small  chil- 
dren in  a  house  without  a  bathroom  was  giving  each  a  daily  bath. 
Other  mothers  were  giving  baths  semiweekly  or  oftener  to  the  whole 
family  and  equally  frequent  changes  of  underwear. 

Examples  of  families  aided. 

Mrs.  R,  a  native-bom  American  who  had  been  receiving  aid  for 
five  years,  lived  with  her  five  daughters  in  a  three-room  flat  on  a 
crowded  street.  Two  of  the  daughters  were  working.  The  rooms 
were  of  fair  size,  with  clean  walls,  and  each  room  had  an  outside 
window.  Two  beds  stood  in  the  bedroom  and  one  in  the  sitting  room, 
which  contained  also  rocking  chairs,  pictures,  a  sewing  machine,  and 
a  table.  The  sitting-room  was  carpeted  and  was  heated  by  a  stove 
in  winter.  The  cooking  was  being  done  on  a  gas  stove.  The  kitchen 
was  very  clean;  it  contained  a  refrigerator  and  sufficient  equipment 
for  cooking,  serving,  laundry  work,  and  cleaning. 

Though  the  family  ate  meat  twice  daily,  they  had  no  fresh  milk; 
instead  they  drank  coffee  with  canned  milk.  They  said  they  did 
not  like  vegetables  and  did  not  often  have  them.  They  had  fruit 
almost  every  day. 

The  clothing  was  good.  The  mother  showed  with  pride  the  pretty 
dresses  which  the  older  girls  made  for  themselves. 

A  daily  paper  and  a  weekly  church  paper  came  to  the  house,  and 
the  public  library  was  used  for  additional  reading  matter. 

The  family  was  fond  of  picnics  in  the  park.  One  of  the  girls  sang 
in  the  church  choir,  and  all  went  to  church  and  Sunday  school. 
The  two  daughters  at  work  went  to  a  picture  show  once  a  week  and 
the  younger  children  once  a  month. 

Mrs.  F,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  had  been  receiving  aid  during  three 
years.  She  and  her  three  little  girls  also  occupied  a  three-room  flat, 
which  was  clean  and  fairly  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  had  an 
outside  toUet.  She  supplemented  her  allowance  by  caring  for  a 
baby,  who  had  a  smaU  bed  to  himself  in  the  sitting  room.  The 
mother  slept  in  the  bedroom  with  her  two  daughters  of  6  and  7 
years,  while  the  older  child  had  a  cot  in  the  same  room.  The  beds 
were  clean  and  comfortable,  though  she  said  that  her  sheets  were 
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getting  very  old,  as  she  had  not  been  able  to  buy  any  since  she  had 
received  aid.  Her  sitting  room  had  a  homelike  air  with  its  good 
rugy  chairs,  table,  and  sewing  machine. 

In  the  kitchen  were  a  gas  stove,  a  dining  table,  and  a  refrigerator, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  dishes^  cooking  utensils,  and  satisfactory  laundry 
and  cleaning  equipment.  One  quart  of  milk  a  day  was  bought  for 
the  baby,  but  the  older  children  had  cocoa  made  with  canned  milk. 
Each  day  except  Friday  she  spent  about  25  cents  for  meat.  Almost 
every  day  she  had  a  vegetable  besides  potatoes.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  she  had  apples,  and  at  the  time  the  family  was  having  fruit 
often.  She  said  that  she  gave  it  to  the  children  in  place  of  a  cathartio. 
In  th  e  winter  she  baked  bread. 

She  had  made  very  tasteful  little  dresses  for  the  children  out  of 
remnants  bought  for  a  few  cents  each.  Both  she  and  the  children 
were  clean  and  neat.  Her  income  was  $80  a  month,  of  which  she 
received  $20  for  the  baby^s  board,  $18  for  home  laundry  work,  and 
$42  as  board  for  her  own  children. 
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elapsed  since  desertion  occuired.  *  *  *  Aid  under  this  law  should  not  be  granted 
to  a  mother  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  need  of  such  aid  will  exiet 
for  more  than  one  year.  *  *  *  Aid  should  not  be  granted  to  a  mother  who  has 
funds  either  in  the  form  of  cash  or  seciuities  or  other  property  readily  liquidated  in 
excess  of  $200.  *  *  *  The  department  will  approve  aid  to  an  applicant  idio  hu 
an  equity  in  real  estate  upon  which  the  family  resides  not  exceeding  $600,  the  asBoaed 
value  of  which  does  not  exceed  $2,600    *    *    *. 

The  law  states  that  the  aid  furnished  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  mother  to  bring  up  her  children  property  in  their  own  home. 
The  boards  of  overseers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  depart- 
ment, determine  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  granted  in  each  case. 

THE  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCY. 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  Massachusetts  is  the  city  or  towii| 
instead  of  the  county.  There  are  333  towns  and  38  cities  in  the 
State,  each  with  a  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  which  is  responsible 
for  all  pubUc  reUef.  The  overseers  may  be  appointed  or  elected. 
Sometimes  they  serve  for  only  one  year,  and  in  such  cases  there  can 
be  little  continuity  in  their  work.  In  the  smaller  places,  they  are 
often  also  the  town  selectmen,  with  little  time  to  devote  to  their 
duties  as  overseers.  They  frequently  come  to  the  statehouse  to 
consult  about  mothers'  aid  work,  and  they  depend  upon  the  State 
visitor  for  advice  in  regard  to  it.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
need  of  trained  visitors,  and  the  boards  of  Reading,  Winchester, 
Lawrence,  Cambridge,  Quincy,  Worcester,  Lynn,  and  Springfield 
have  all  employed  women  visitors. 

A  quarterly  report  on  each  case  receiving  aid  had  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  to  the  State  department  of  pubUc  welfare. 
This  report  covered  school  attendance  or  employment  (with  state- 
ment of  earnings)  for  each  child  in  the  family,  the  employenmt  of 
the  mother,  the  physical  condition  of  each  member  of  the  family, 
and  the  income  from  all  sources. 

SUPERVISION  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBUC  WELFARE. 

The  contact  of  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  with  the  work 
is  much  closer  here  than  in  any  other  place  included  in  the  study. 
The  plan  of  supervision  would  probably  be  impracticable,  from  a 
geographical  standpoint,  in  any  of  the  larger  Western  States.  In 
the  division  of  aid  and  relief  there  was  a  director  of  mothers'  aid,  who 
had  10  field  visitors  under  her  supervision. 

The  State  visitors  were  appointed  through  civil-service  examina^ 
tions  given  by  a  committee  of  social  workers.  The  minimum  educa- 
tional requirement  was  graduation  from  a  high  school.  One  of  the 
visitors  was  a  college  graduate  and  two  had  taken  courses  at  a  school 
of  social  work.     Boston  was  divided,  fan  shape,  into  seven  parte; 
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The  State  department  of  public  welfare  furnished  the  overseers 
with  the  blank  forms  for  the  mothers'  applications  £or  jaid,  tar  the 
overseers'  first  report  asking  for  reimbursement,  and  £or  tJie  quarterlj 
reports.  It  also  sent  to  the  overseers  a  schedule  for  estimating  the 
family  budgets  and  had  for  distribution  an  excellent  little  pamphki 
outlining  the  law  and  the  policies  of  the  department  governing 
mothers'  aid  work. 
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Records. 

The  results  of  the  original  investigation  of  a  case  were  entered 
upon  a  form,  which  covered  names  and  ages  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  cause  of  death  or  incapacity  of  father,  facts  regarding  settle- 
ment, and  income  of  the  family.  This  was  filed  away  and  no  further 
entries  were  made  on  it.  A  similar  form  was  kept  at  his  desk  by  the 
visitor,  and  on  this  was  recorded  all  subsequent  work.  When  folded  it 
fitted  into  a  legal-size  envelope,  and  the  visitor  frequently  carried 
it  when  he  planned  a  visit  to  the  family.  The  file  included  a  copy  of 
the  quarterly  report  sent  to  the  State  office  and  frequently  other 
material  gatbered  through  contact  with  the  family.  But  the  last 
entry^was  often  many  months  old,  indicating  that  the  reports  were 
not  kept  up  to  date.  The  reports  were  typed,  and  the  visitor  had 
stenographic  service  for  this  work.  In  addition  each  visitor  kept 
a  card  file  with  a  card  for  each  family  on  which  were  entered  changes 
of  address  and  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

Procedure  in  granfing  aid. 

In  applying  for  aid  the  mother  filled  out  a  blank  or  gave  the  in- 
formation it  required  to  the  visitor  at  the  overseers'  office.  It 
covered  the  main  points  in  her  circumstances.  The  visitor  then 
made  an  investigation,  which  included  a  visit  to  the  home  and  an 
interview  with  the  family.  If  ho  suspected  a  misstatement  concern- 
ing the  marriage  or  property  interests,  the  public  records  were  con- 
sulted. Proof  of  legal  settlement  was  always  secured.  The  results 
of  each  investigation  were  presented  by  the  visitor  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  overseers  at  their  weekly  meeting.  He  might 
have  already  given  emergenc}^  relief.  If  the  board  granted  aid,  it 
could  begin  immediately,  and  a  report  was  sent  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  on  the  blank  provided  with  a  request  for 
reimbursement  of  the  State's  portion. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  from  the  overseers  the  State  visitor 
made  an  independent  investigation.  Letters  asking  for  a  report  were 
sent  to  all  social  agencies  wlio  had  known  the  family.  Relatives  were 
frequently  but  not  always  visited.  The  marriage  of  the  parents  and 
the  death  of  the  father  were  always  verified,  and  usually  the  dates  of 
birth  of  the  children.  The  State  visitor's  report  of  the  first  home  visit 
in  each  case  contained  information  about  the  history  of  the  family, 
covering  at  least  their  industrial  life,  enough  information  about  each 
child  to  indicate  that  each  had  had  individual  attention  (usually  a 
statement  of  school  grade  and  of  physical  condition  as  indicated  by 
appearance),  description  of  the  house  and  furniture,  and  sometimes 
of  the  food,  clothing,  and  other  elements  in  the  living  standards. 

A  family  budget  was  then  estimated,  following  a  schedule  which 
had  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  State  department  with  the 
bdp  oi  the  Boston  Dietetic  Bureau  and  two  committees  appointed 
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The  ages  of  the  children  aided  were  leporied  as  f^lows: 


4-^  years 101 

6-7  years 109 

8-9  years 100 

10-11  years 01 

12-13  yeaiB 76 

14-15  years *  — 2U 

16  years »2 

Cameo  of  dqieiideiicy* 

The  death  of  the  father  was  the  cause  for  dependency  in  &7  of  the 
195  families  studied.  Sixteen  fathers  had  deserted  their  famiUes, 
5  were  in  prison,  and  77  were  incapacitated.  Of  the  last  group  48 
had  tuberculosis  and  6  were  insane. 

NatiTity  of  the  mothers. 

Two-thirds — 67  per  cent —  of  the  mothers  were  of  foreign  birth, 
the  largest  numbers  coming  from  Ireland,  Russia,  and  Italy.  The 
nativity  of  the  195  mothers  was  reported  as  follows: 

NurabflTof 
NUtYlty.  mothafB. 

Total 105 

Native  born 62 

Foreigu  l>orn 130 

I  rcland 30 

Russia 30 

Italy 26 

Canada 10 

Newfoundland 5 

Scotland 5 

Syria 4 

Poland 3 

Other 11 

Not  reported 8 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN. 

Allowances. 

According  to  the  law  the  aid  furnished  was  to  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  mother  to  bring  up  her  children  properly  in  their  own 
homes.  The  overseers  of  pubUc  welfare  decided  upon  the  atmount 
of  relief  necessary  in  each  case.  They  had  adopted  a  rule  that  the 
total  income  of  a  family  should  not  exceed  $4  per  week  per  person, 
using  this  as  a  rough  standard  for  the  necessary  budget,  and  basing 
the  grants  upon  it.     No  other  budget  estimate  was  used. 

«Bolli  dbUOna  wwe  umble  to  work;  one  had  spinal  traoMe;  tlie  other  wm  a  dwarf  and  nuntally  d»> 


■te.^.^ 
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uid  frequently  a  report  was  made  as  to  the  family's  sleeping  and 
eating  customs  and  the  way  in  which  the  members  were  dressed. 

The  number  of  visits  by  the  city  and  State  workers  to  each  family 
receiving  aid  in  Boston  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  August  1, 
1921,  are  correlated  in  Table  IX. 


t»  by  StB 
m/oral 


letut  lix  monthe  prior  to  AvgiM  1,  ISil. 


If  the  State  visitor  noticed  a  remediable  physical  defect,  or  symp- 
toms that  denoted  need  of  medical  care,  she  referred  the  family  to  a 
health  agency  or  called  the  attention  of  the  city  field  worker  to  the 
condition.  Both  State  and  local  workers  used  the  excellent  facilities 
for  free  medical  care  which  Boston  afforded.  In  1920  the  Boston 
Dispensary  offered  to  care  for  100  families  receiving  mothers'  aid; 
that  is,  offered  to  examine  all  the  cliildren  and  to  give  the  medical 
attention  required  in  each  case. 

The  Dietetic  Bureau  of  Boston  Imd  instructed  about  50  mothers' 
aid  fanuhes,  doing  with  them  the  sort  of  work  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing stories : 

Mrs.  K  was  a  Polish  woman   deserted  by  a  husband  who   had 

always  been  brutal  to  her  and  had  never  properly  supported  the 

family.     The   three   small   cliildren  appeared  to  be  unusually  well 

nourished.     Mrs.  K  said  that  she  gave  them  breakfasts  of  cereal  and 

milk;  dinners  of  egg  or  meat,  with  vegetables  and  fruit;  and  suppers 

tl  a  T^etable,  with  bread  and  milk.     In  answer  to  compliments  on 

hftwholewime  diet,  she  said  in  her  halting  English:  "Oh,  I  did  not 

^  Mt  like  this.     Before,  I  used  to  eat — all  the  days — meat, 

.yvrj  sick,  and  the  children  sick,  too.    A  lady  came  to  my 

mI  tne  how  to  cook  things.    Now  I  have  the  things 

lOQrds  of  the  dietetic  bureau  showed  that  when  its 

a  in  October,  1920,  Mrs.  K  had  rheumatism  and 

■iparently  undernourished,  though  no  medical 
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Mrs.  T  refused  to  give  aiiy  credit  to  the  nutrition  worker  for  her 
very  healthy  looking  children  and  comfortable  home,  saying  that  she 
knew  previously  all  the  things  that  the  worker  had  told  her.  The 
State  visitor,  however,  said  that  there  had  been  a  very  marked  im- 
provement m  the  home  and  children,  which  she  ascribed  largely 
to  the  work  of  the  dietetic  bureau. 

The  use  of  nutrition  clinics  of  the  hospitals  and  the  dispensaries 
was  also  beneficial.  The  State  visitors  paid  special  attention  to  the 
food  and  urged  milk  and  vegetables  ui  the  diet.  The  director  of  the 
mothers'  aid  department  had  arranged  some  conferences  of  her  staff 
with  the  director  of  the  dietetic  bureau  and  was  plaiming  for  them  a 
regular  course  of  lessons  on  dietetics. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING.^ 

Characteristics  of  the  families  visited* 

The  34  families  selected  for  special  study  were  chosen  from  the  list 
of  those  who  had  been  receiving  aid  for  two  years  or  longer,  **  except 
for  two  families  who  were  chosen  to  illustrate  special  points.  Since 
the  total  list  was  very  large  ui  comparison  with  the  number  of  homes 
that  could  be  visited,  with  the  aid  of  the  secretary  of  the  overseers 
of  public  welfare  and  the  director  of  the  mothers'  aid  department 
families  were  selected  from  localities  where  living  conditions  were 
typical  of  larger  districts.  Three  families  visited  had  been  receiving 
this  form  of  aid  for  seven  years,  2  for  six,  and  1  for  five,  while  7  liad 
had  help  for  four  years,  G  for  tluee  years,  S  for  two,  6  for  one,  and  1 
for  something  less  tlian  one  year. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  tliese  families  was  as  follows: 

Families 
visited. 

Total 34 

North  noBton 12 

Brighton 5 

Chark'stowii 4 

Roxbury 4 

Allston 3 

Ewt  Hoeton 3 

South  Boetoii 3 

Of  the  34  mothers,  27  were  born  outside  the  United  States — 10  in 
Ireland^  5  in  Ittily,  6  hi  Russia,  3  in  Poland,  and  3  in  Newfoundland. 

In  32  of  the  34  families  a  satisfactorv  interview  was  obtained  with 
the  mother  or  an  incapacitated  father.  In  2  cases  the  information 
was  incomplete,  because  only  the  children  were  at  home  at  the  time 
of  the  interview. 

Hie  housing  of  the  families  visited  differed  widely  in  character  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  city.    A  number  of  the  families  living  in 

*  Dftte  wen  secured  through  homo  visits  by  the  writer. 
*>  See  p.  1  for  feoeral  i^mi  of  seloctifio  of  fani  ilies. 
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and  jelly  making.  Four  tried  out  their  own  lard.  Home  baking  io 
the  winter  was  the  rule,  and  even  in  the  warm  weather  15  mothers 
were  doing  a  part  of  their  baking  at  home.  Several  were  economiziog 
by  buying  day-old  bread  and  cracked  eggs  at  reduced  prices.  In  most 
of  the  homes  food  was  bought  in  small  quantities  from  day  to  day. 

The  clothing  seemed  to  be  economically  managed.  Some  of  the 
women  did  very  clever  work  in  making  over  garments  bought  at 
rummage  sales  or  secondhand  shops.  One  cobbled  the  children's 
shoes.  Several  made  underwear  and  pillow  slips  out  of.  flour  sacks. 
Very  few  had  incurred  debts. 

In  17  homes  the  housekeeping  was  excellent,  in  10  others  it  was 
fairly  good,  and  in  7  it  was  below  a  fair  standard  of  cloanliness  and 
order. 

Examples  of  the  families  aided. 

Typical  of  families  visited  are  the  following: 

Mrs.  J,  an  Irish-American  mother,  had  been  receiving  aid  for  almost 
three  years.  She  lived  with  her  six  children  in  a  first-floor  flat  of  five 
rooms  and  bath  in  an  old  four-family  frame  house.  The  front  of  the 
house  was  almost  flush  with  the  street,  but  at  the  back  there  was  a 
little  stoop  and  a  tiny  yard  in  which  the  younger  children  were 
playing.  The  older  children  were  in  the  narrow  street  on  which  the 
house  faced,  playing  with  a  dozen  or  more  other  children  from  the 
neighboring  flats.  Within  was  a  somewhat  disorderly  but  clean 
kitchen,  equipped  with  the  necessary  utensils  for  cooking  and  clean- 
ing, and  for  the  preservation  of  food.  These  were  old  but  in  fairly 
good  repair.  The  dining  table  was  large  enough  for  the  whole  family. 
The  sitting  room  had  a  carefully  preserved  carpet,  two  or  three 
rocking  chairs,  and  a  lounge.  The  floors  of  two  of  the  three  bedrooms 
were  bare.  The  three  beds  had  fairly  good  mattresses  and  suflicient 
covers,  sheets,  and  pillowcases;  with  the  sitting-room  couch,  these 
afforded  comfortable  sleeping  arrangements.  The  weekly  budget,  as 
calculated  by  the  State  public-welfare  department,  was  $27.45,  to  be 
divided  as  follows:  Food,  $15;  rent,  $3.75;  fuel,  $2.70;  and  clothing, 
$6.  No  allowance  was  included  for  household  supplies  or  incidentals. 
On  the  basis  of  this  budget  the  State  department  had  recommended 
to  the  overseers  an  allowance  of  $25  per  week.  The  board  of  overseers 
had  granted  $21  and  the  winter  coal. 

Much  of  the  clothing  had  been  given  by  friends  and  relatives, 
and  Mrs.  J  was  very  clever  at  making  over  and  repairing.  Before 
her  husband's  death — he  was  earning  $30  a  week  in  1918 — she  had 
bought  a  set  of  tools  for  cobbling.  She  said  that  when  she  brought 
them  home  Mr.  J  thought  she  must  be  ''light  in  the  head,''  but  later 
he,  as  well  as  she,  learned  to  use  them.  She  coujd  buy  for  a  quarter 
a  piece  of  leather  that  would  make  good  new  soles  for  the  younger 
children's  shoes.  Their  winter  underwear  she  had  made  from  Army 
garments  bought  from  the  Government  stores  for  a  few  cents  each. 
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bed.     Mrs.  O  said  that  she  had  only  one  heavy  cover  for  each  bed, 
and  in  oold  weather  they  put  their  coats  on  top. 

Their  food  was  not  so  well  planned  or  adequate  as  the  W's.  They 
had  2  quarts  of  milk  daily,  but  the  mother  said  that  she  could  not 
buy  vegetables  every  day  and  that  she  bought  fruit  on  Saturdays 
only.  For  breakfast  she  served  bread  and  cocoa  and  v^etables. 
Dinner  consisted  of  homemade  macaroni  and  beans  on  four  days  a 
week,  and  of  meat  and  vegetables  on  the  other  three  days,  with 
eggs  occasionally. 

The  mother  and  the  children  were  well  dressed,  and  "the  house 
was  verj^  dean.     Mrs.  O  had  been  receiving  aid  for  tliree  years. 

The  budget  for  this  family  as  estimated  by  the  State  departmoit 
was  $25  a  week,  and  the  aid  granted  was  $15.  The  mother  earned 
money  irregularly  by  making  lace  at  home — but  probably  not  more 
than  $4  a  week — and  no  other  income  was  indicated  on  the  records* 
They  had  a  newspaper  sometimes,  but  not  regularly,  and  the  mother 
said  they  did  not  go  to  the  picture  shows.  The  boys  played  in  the 
parkway  near  by. 

Mrs.  P,  bom  in  Newfoundland,  had  been  receiving  aid  for  more 
than  four  years.  She  and  her  six  children  lived  in  a  frame  cottage 
of  six  rooms  on  a  quiet  residence  street  in  an  outlying  part  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  small^  grassy,  well-shaded,  front  yard,  and  a 
still  smaller  one  in  the  rear,  but  no  space  for  a  garden. 

The  sitting  room  was  well  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs,  a 
good  carpet,  and  a  table.  The  dining  room  contained  a  good  ttible 
and  sul>stantial  chairs.  The  kitchen  was  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  utensils  for  cooking  and  preserving  food,  and  for  laundry 
work  and  cleaning.  Upstairs  were  tliree  bedrooms,  each  with  a 
good  bed,  adefjuately  furnished. 

The  clothing  appeared  to  be  adequate.  The  mother  was  careful 
to  see  that  the  children  wore  rubbers  and  well-soled  shoes  during 
stormy  weather.  She  was  a  ciever  seamstress  and  made  over  much 
of  the  cliildren's  clothing  from  gifts  and  from  materials  wliich  she 
had  had  for  years.  Tliis  family  had  previously  maintained  a  liigh 
standard  of  living. 

The  food  was  sensibly  planned,  but  did  not  seem  quite  adequate 
for  tlie  two  dehcate  children.  Only  2  quarts  of  milk  were  taken 
daily.  Sunday^s  meat  was  made  to  last  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  was  frequently  the  only  meat  bought  during  the  week.  Tliey 
usually  had  a  vegetable  i)nce  a  day,  often  a  present  from  a  neighbor's 
garden.  Some  fruit  was  used,  but  not  every  day.  Home-baked 
bread  and  cereal  completed  the  menu. 

No  newspaper  or  other  periodical  was  taken.  There  w^as  excellent 
play  space  for  the  children,  and  in  a  neighborhood  where  other 
children  were  well  trained  and  carefully  brought  up.  The  mother's 
social  life,  like  that  of  her  neighbors,  consisted  of  church-goingi 
visiting,  and  similar  activities. 
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immediately  needed  it  was  given  at  once  with  no  other  formality  than 
a  consultation  between  the  clerk  and  the  overseer.  The  amomit  of 
the  grant  was  determined  by  the  estimated  weekly  budget  of  income 
and  expenses,  the  latter  being  computed  from  a  schedule  furnished 
by  the  State  department  of  public  welfare. 

THE  FAMILIES  AIDED. 

Children  benefiting  by  grants. 

In  August,  1921,  33  mothers  were  receiving  aid  for  108  dependent 
children.  In  11  families  two  children  were  being  aided — in  8,  three; 
in  10,  four;  in  2,  five;  and  in  2,  six. 

Three  children  14  years  of  age  or  over  were  receiving  aid,  two  of 
whom  were  reported  as  being  physically  unable  to  go  to  work.  The 
ages  of  the  children  receiving  aid  were  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Ages.  children. 

Total 108 

Under  4  years 19 

4-5  years 21 

6-7  years 20 

8-9  years 17 

10-11  years 16 

12-13  years 12 

14-15  years 2 

16  years 1 

Causes  of  dependency. 

The  death  of  the  father  was  the  cause  of  the  dependency  in  25 
families.  In  6  cases  the  fathers  were  incapacitated,  2  being  insane 
and  3  having  tuberculosis,  and  for  the  sixth  the  cause  of  incapacity 
was  not  reported.     One  father  had  deserted  and  one  was  in  prison. 

Nativity  of  the  mothers. 

Twenty-one  of  the  mothers  were  known  to  have  been  born  in 

foreign  lands;  the  birthplace  of  one  mother  was  not  reported.     Six 

mothers  had  come  from  Russia,  five  from  Canada,  three  from  Greece, 

three  from  Italy,  two  from  Ireland,  one  from  Austria,  and  one  from 

England. 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN. 

Allowances. 

The  board  of  overseers  had  not  adopted  any  restrictive  rulings, 
and  it  usually  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  State  visitor.  A 
weekly  allowance  was  given  in  cash,  but  fuel  was  bought  wholesale 
and  furnished  to  the  families.  Household  furnishings  were  also  given 
as  needed,  and  were  usually  bought  by  the  assistant  clerk.  In 
August,  1921,  the  total  payments  made  for  the  104  children  in  the  32 
families  for  whom  the  amounts  of  the  pensions  were  reported  was 
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Families  of  from  two  to  six  children  living  at  heme  were  repn- 
sented.  Two  families  had  two  children,  2  had  three,  and  2  had  six. 
Four  families  had  four,  and  4  had  five  children.  Of  a  total  of  oS 
children  51  were  receiving  pensions.  In  six  families  theone  were  chil- 
dren of  working  age.  In  one  case  the  child  was  not  strong  enough  to 
work  and  the  doctor  had  advised  that  she  should  be  kept  in  school; 
in  another  family  both  the  boys  over  14  years  of  age  were  out  of 
work,  although  one  of  them  was  at  the  time  of  visit  picking  and 
selling  hemes. 

Housing. 

All  except  three  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  families  visited  were 
living  were  situated  on  quiet  streets  where  the  houses  were  not 
closely  crowded  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  open  space  in  which 
the  childien  could  play  without  going  beyond  reach  of  the  mother's 
supervision.  The  three  exceptions  had  no  other  play  space  than  the 
street,  which  was  lined  closely  on  both  sides  with  small  houses. 
Three  of  the  homes  visited  were  cottages.  One  which  was  very  neat 
and  attractive,  with  a  pleasant  yard,  was  near  the  business  part 
of  the  city;  two  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Hottsdioki  equipment 

Sleeping  arrangements  were  adequate  except  in  two  cases.  One  case 
has  been  described ;  in  the  other  instance  there  was  no  heating  stove, 
and  during  the  winter  the  Polish  family  of  five  crowded  into  the  two 
rooms  which  could  be  heated  by  the  kitchen  range,  although  they 
had  four  rooms  and  beds  enough.  There  was  sitting-room  furniture 
in  all  the  homes  except  one,  and  in  this  the  children  were  small.  All 
the  families  except  three  had  gas  for  summer  cooking,  and  these 
three  had  coal-oil  stoves.  All  had  either  an  ice  box  or  a  cellar.  The 
latter  was  used  for  storing  vegetables  in  winter  as  well  as  for  keeping 
food  cool  in  sununer.  All  except  two  families  had  sewing  machines 
on  which  the  mother  did  home  sewing.     The  clothing  was  good. 

Food. 

Food  was  fairly  adequate  in  a  majority  of  the  families.  All  took 
at  least  1  quart  of  fresh  milk,  though  only  two  had  enough  to  allow 
a  pint  i>er  day  for  each  child.  Cocoa  was  popular  because  its  use 
was  taught  in  the  schools.  Six  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  children 
were  given  no  coffee  or  tea.  Half  the  mothers  said  that  they  had 
vegetables  daily,  but  only  two  had  fruit  every  day.  Home  baking 
was  done  by  half  the  mothers.  In  some  of  the  families  where  the 
supply  of  milk  and  fresh  vegetables  seemed  to  be  inadequate  the  chil- 
dren appeared  well  nourished,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  deficiencies 
were  made  up  in  some  way  not  discovered  during  the  interview. 
No  expense  accounts  had  been  kept. 


■>.j 
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The  estimated  weekly  budget  and  the  income  were  as  follows: 

Expenses.                                                                         Income. 
Total $20.30  Total $18.70 


Rent 3. 50  Mothers'  aid 12.00 

Food 10. 10  Fuel,  furnished  by  overseers ....  2. 70 

Fuel 2.70  Mother's  earnings 4.00 

Clothing 4. 00 

This  left  an  apparent  weekly  deficit  of  $1.60.  A  relative,  however, 
gave  some  assistance,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  actual  income 
was  equal  to  the  estimate. 

Mrs.  G,  a  frail  widow  with  six  children,  lived  in  a  dilapidated  three- 
room  cottage,  situated  on  about  2  acres  of  infertile  land.  In  order 
to  buy  this  little  place,  the  family  had  suffered  great  privation  before 
the  father^s  death,  and  the  mother  was  now  unwilling  to  part  with 
it,  although  it  could  not  adequately  house  her  family.  A  heating 
stove,  dishes,  and  bedding  had  been  furnished  them.  The  sleeping 
arrangements  were  still  crowded,  three  children  occupying  one  bed. 
The  sitting  room  was  afeo  a  bedroom  and  contained  an  open  bed,  a 
heating  stove,  a  table,  and  some  chairs. 

The  family  raised  its  own  vegetables,  and  these  seemed  to  be  used 
freely  in  the  daily  diet.  They  bought  3  pints  of  milk  each  day  and 
had  meat  on  Sunday.  On  Saturday,  as  a  special  treat,  the  mother 
bought  a  dozen  oranges  or  bananas.  They  had  a  pound  of  butter 
each  week,  but  used  oil  in  cooking.  The  bread  was  home  baked. 
The  children  appeared  undernourished,  though  they  were  said  to 
have  improved  during  the  past  year. 

The  clothing  of  the  family  was  not  very  presentable  though  perhaps 
sufficient  for  protection.  They  had  no  sewing  machine,  and  the 
mother  did  some  sewing  by  hand. 

The  income  was  about  $5  a  week  below  the  estimated  budget, 
because  of  the  irregular  employment  of  a  boy  of  working  age.  Al- 
though the  standard  of  living  here  was  low  it  had  evidently  been 
raised  since  aid  had  boon  granted  two  years  1[)efore,  and  the  State 
visitor  had  plans  for  further  improvement. 

This  was  the  only  instance  seen  in  Haverhill  of  overcrowded  hous- 
ing, and  even  here  the  abundance  of  outdoor-play  space  did  much  to 
counteract  the  evil. 
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County  board  of  trustees. 

The  Northampton  County  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mothers* 
Assistance  Fund  consisted  of  seven  women,  who  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  the  work  and  were  deeply  interested  in  it.  They  served 
without  pay.  The  members  were  charged  by  law  with  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  investigating  all  applications  for  the  aid  and  of  making  & 
recommendation  concerning  each  to  the  county  commissioners,  who 
had  power  to  grant  tlie  allowances.  The  Northampton  board  em- 
ployed an  executive  secretary,  who  devoted  her  full  time  to  the  work 
of  investigation  and  aftercare  of  the  families.  The  trustees  them- 
selves also  did  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  work.  Each  of  them  took 
considerable  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  one  or  more  famihee, 
making  friendly  visits,  arranging  for  medical  care,  and  at  times  raising 
special  funds  from  private  sources  when  it  became  necessary  to  furnish 
more  aid  than  could  be  allowed  under  the  law. 

The  executive  secretary  had  had  normal-school  training  and  case- 
work experience  in  a  charity-organization  society.  She  had  been 
secretary  of  the  board  since  its  organization  two  years  before. 

Supervision  by  the  State. 

The  law  provided  for  a  State  supervisor  of  the  mothers'  assistance 
fund,  who  had  been  given  one  assistant  and  a  clerk.  She  was  au- 
thorized to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
allowances,  and  a  copy  of  every  petition  for  a  grant  went  to  her  office. 
The  State  supervisor  assisted  the  counties  in  forming  the  necessary 
organization  and  in  making  the  plans  for  beginning  mothers'  aid  work. 
She  provided  them  with  forms  for  the  reports  to  the  State,  the  face 
cards  for  their  case  records,  school-report  blanks,  a  blank  for  house- 
hold accounts,  and  a  schedule  for  estimating  the  family  budget. 
She  went  over  each  application  sent  in  to  her  office  and  gave  any 
advice  that  seemed  to  be  required.  If  a  grant  had  been  illegally 
awarded,  the  application  was  returned  to  the  trustees,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  its  being  held  illegal.  Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  visiting 
counties,  in  meeting  with  the  county  boards,  and  sometimes  in  visit- 
ing families  with  them.  The  supervisor  also  held  intercounty  con- 
ferences at  which  the  secretaries  and  members  of  the  boards  of  a  group 
of  contiguous  counties  met  together  to  discuss  their  common 
problems. 

Of  the  67  counties  in  the  State  48  were  organized  for  mothers' 
pensions  and  22  had  paid  workers.  New  counties  had  applied  for 
State  subsidies  and  were  waiting  until  the  new  biennial  appropriation 
would  permit  their  inclusion  in  the  benefits  offered  through  the  act 
of  1919. 
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The  case  record  had  a  face  card  which  gave,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  face  card  information,  two  statements  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  family — one  at  the  time  of  the  father's  death  and  the  other  at  the 
time  the  investigation  was  made.  It  had  a  blank  also  for  noting  the 
character  and  length  of  the  father's  last  illness,  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  related  to  his  occupation.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the 
case  was  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  there  were  history  sheets  on 
which  every  visit  and  interview  was  reported. 

THE  FAMaiES  AIDED. 

Children  benefiting  by  grants. 

In  August,  1921,  30  families,  with  a  total  of  132  children  at  home, 
were  receiving  allowances  for  120  children.  Twenty-eight  of  these 
famiUes  were  dependent  because  of  the  death  of  the  father,  1  because 
the  father  had  become  insane,  and  1  because  of  incapacity  of  the 
father.  The  number  of  children  receiving  assistance  in  each  family 
reported  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  children  i^fiunbcroX 

in  the  family.  families. 

Total 30 

One 1 

Two .  t 2 

Three 11 

Four 6 

Five 4 

Six 4 

Seven 2 

Tlie  ages  of  the  120  children  were  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Aprs.  children. 

Total 120 

Under  4  years 15 

4-5  years 19 

6-7  years 24 

&-9  j^ears 19 

10-11  years 17 

12-13  years 21 

14-15  years 5 

Residence  and  nativity  of  the  mothers. 

vSeven  of  the  families  lived  in  cities,  16  in  incorporated  boroughs  of 
between  2,500  and  0,000  population,  3  in  boroughs  of  between  1.000 
and  2,000,  and  the  remainder  in  distinctly  rural  sections. 

Of  the  10  foreign-born  mothers,  6  had  been  bom  in  Italy.  2  in 
Hungary,  1  in  Lithuania,  and  1  in  Russia.  Of  the  19  nativtvborn 
mothers,  5  were  of  Pennsylvania-German  descent.  The  birthplace 
of  1  mother  was  not  reported. 
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In  most  of  the  families  interviewed  it  was  apparent  that  changes 
for  the  better  had  been  made  in  diet  and  health  habits  at  Uie  sugges- 
tion of  the  secretary  or  the  trustees. 

AU  children  of  school  age  were  in  school,  and  their  school  reports 
were  filed  with  the  case  record.  The  secretary  was  in  constant 
touch  with  the  teachers  and  was  following  with  interest  the  school 
career  of  each  child.  Under  the  Pennsylvania  law  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  allowance  to  stop  when  a  child  became  eligible  for  a  work- 
ing permit.  If  he  was  doing  well  in  school  he  might  remain  there  and 
the  mother  would  continue  to  receive  the  allowance.  Two  children 
of  14  years,  who  might  have  been  employed,  were  finishing  the 
eighth  grade. 

Instruction  in  English  was  arranged  for  mothers  who  spoke  only 
a  foreign  language.  Books  and  papers  were  encouraged  in  the  homes. 
In  several  instances  they  were  furnished  by  the  trustees  who  were 
acting  as  friendly  visitors. 

The  employment  of  children  leaving  school  was  the  subject  of 
earnest  attention  by  the  board,  members  of  which  had  helped  fre- 
quently in  finding  suitable  work.  They  had  also  helped  the  mothers 
who  were  able  to  work  to  find  employment  and  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  One  mother  with  four  children  had  been  provided 
with  a  sewing  machine,  so  tliat  she  could  take  home  sewing  mstead 
of  going  to  a  factory.  In  families  where  the  mother  was  occupietl 
outside  the  home  the  board  considered  that  she  should  not  be  awav 
more  than  tlu-ee  days  a  week,  and  that  her  work  should  permit  her 
to  be  at  home  after  school  hours,  when  the  cliildren  were  there. 

The  mothers  were  helped  in  planning  wholesome  recreation  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Boys  and  girls  were  encouraged  to 
belong  to  clubs,  to  use  the  public  library,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
neighborhood  facilities  for  sports  and  social  intercourse. 

Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  necessary  attention  to  all 
health  needs,  but  the  county  was  not  well  provided  with  facihties 
for  free  chnical  care.  There  was  a  State  dispensary  at  Easton,  and 
another  at  Bethlehem,  where  a  general  clinic  was  held  once  a  week. 
Through  this  clinic,  hospital  care  in  Philadelphia  had  been  arrangeil 
for  one  child.  Easton  and  Northampton  each  had  a  public-health 
nurse,  and  there  were  '^well-baby''  child-welfare  clinics  at  Nazareth, 
Easton,  Bethlehem,  and  Northampton.  For  several  families  one  of 
the  trustees  had  secured  free  dental  service  from  a  neighborhood 
dentist.  Most  of  the  debts  mentioned  by  the  mothers  interviewed 
had  been  incurred  for  medical  or  dental  services. 

Expense  accounts  were  faitlifully  kept  in  the  families  where  there 
was  anyone  who  could  write.  These  were  studied  carefully  by  the 
secretary  and  were  made  the  basis  of  her  advice  in  regard  to  choice 
of  food  and  management  of  income. 
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supply  each  child  with  at  least  a  pint  every  day.  In  three  instancee 
where  the  supply  was  below  this  standard  it  had  recently  been  re- 
duced because  of  the  unemployment  of  the  mother  or  the  working 
children.  Fourteen  families  had  at  least  one  vegetable  in  addition 
to  potatoes  as  a  part  of  the  daily  diet;  the  others  had  them  only 
four  or  five  days  a  week.  Meat  was  used  from  two  to  six  times  a 
week,  with  eggs  in  addition.  Fruit  was  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  in 
only  four  instances.  It  was  very  scarce  and  high  at  the  time  the 
visits  were  made. 

Clothing. 

With  a  few  exceptions  both  the  mothers  and  the  children  seen 
were  neatly  and  suitably  dressed.  The  clothing  of  two  families 
looked  shabby,  and  one  mother  told  of  a  time  during  the  past  winter 
when  the  weather  was  stormy  and  the  children  had  no  shoes.  The 
trustee  especially  interested  in  the  family  had  supplied  them  as  soon 
as  she  heard  of  the  lack.  The  mothers  all  did  some  sewing  for  their 
families,  and  some  of  them  did  excellent  dressmaking. 

Housekeeping  and  household  management. 

Fifteen  homes  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  others  were  fairly 
well  kept.  In  one  case  the  secretary  had  done  patient  work  in  try- 
ing to  raise  the  standards  of  housekeeping,  which  were  originally 
verv  low,  and  the  record  showed  that  there  had  been  considerable 
improvement.  The  income  was  apparently  well  managed  in  almost 
all  cases.  Most  of  the  families  bought  sup[)lies  carefully  and  in  fairly 
large  amounts,  stored  food  supplies  for  the  \vnnter,  and  canned  and 
preserved  vegetables  and  fruits  at  home.  Clothing  was  kept  well 
mended,  and  much  of  it  was  made  at  home. 

Illustrations  of  homes  visited. 

The  homes  described  below  illustrate  the  living  conditions  observed. 

The  V  family  of  six  lived  in  an  old  two-story  frame  cottage  which 
had  a  rather  ill-kept  exterior.  Within,  the  house  had  a  comfortable 
and  homelike  atmosphere.  The  sitting  room  with  its  well-worn 
chairs  and  carj)ct  and  a  ])arlor  organ  looked  invitingly  sociable. 
In  the  roomy  kitchen  stood  a  dijiing  table  big  enough  for  the  whole 
family,  and  the  necessary  kitchen  ecjuipment  was  in  fair  condition. 
The  latter  included  an  ice-box,  although  Mrs.  U  said  that  she  could 
not  afford  ice  excei)t  in  the  hottest  weather.  Of  the  three  l)edrooms 
with  clean  bare  floors  and  a  double  bed  each,  one  was  for  the  older 
girls,  one  for  the  mother  with  the  youngest  child,  and  one  for  the 
boys.  Sheets  and  pillow  cases  were  clean,  and  on  the  closet  shelves 
were  enough  warm  covers  for  the  ^\^nter.  Each  member  of  the 
family  had  a  special  si)ace  in  the  closets  and  clothespresses  for  liis 
own  clothing.  The  boys  were  i)la3'ing  barefooted  in  the  yard,  but 
the  day  was  warm. 
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located  in  the  combination  dining  and  sitting  room,  which  contained 
a  substantial  dining  table,  a  sideboard,  and  chairs.  £ach  of  the  re- 
maining three  rooms  contained  a  bed.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  childrai 
except  the  baby  were  girls  the  three  robms  and  their  equipment  fur- 
nished adequate  sleeping  arrangements.  Mrs.  V  complained  of  the 
lack  of  warm  covermgs  for  the  beds.  The  sheets  were  made  of  floor 
sacks,  and  were  fresh  and  clean. 

The  food  appeared  to  be  fairly  adequate — 2  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
meat  three  times  a  week,  and  fresh  vegetables  every  day.  Mrs.  V, 
an  ItaUan  by  bh*th,  made  her  own  macaroni  and  tomato  paste. 

For  recreation  the  family  went  occasionally  to  picture  shows  and 
had  picnics  in  the  park.  The  Simday  paper  was  the  only  reading 
matter  in  the  home. 

The  clothing  was  made  at  home,  and 'both  mother  and  children  were 
neatly  dressed. 
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An  amendment  ^^  passed  in  1921  places  in  the  commissioner's  hands 
all  the  duties  of  a  county  board  of  child  welfare  empowered  to  admin- 
ister allowances  to  mothers.  He  has  power  to  make  such  arrange- 
ment for  the  care  of  needy  children  as  may  be  authorized  by  tiie 
county  board  of  supervisors,  but  for  those  who  are  chargeable  to 
any  city  or  town  no  expense  may  be  incurred  without  the  consent 
of  the  local  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Westchester  is  the  only  county  in  New  York  State  granting  allow- 
ances under  a  county  commissioner.  In  Dutchess  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  for  which  also  the  State  legislature  has  passed  special  acts 
covering  this  type  of  assistance,  the  administration  is  in  charge  of 
unpaid  county  boards. 

The  county  department  of  child  welfare. 

The  department  of  child  welfare  is  one  of  the  six  departments 
under  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare.     The  families  of  mothers 
with  dependent  children  receiving  aid  from  the  county  are  charges 
of  this  department,  as  are  also  all  children  living  outside  their  own 
homes  who  are  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  whether  they 
have  become  so  because  of  parental  cruelty  or  neglect,  their  own 
need  for  hospital  treatment  or  institutional  training,  or  have  been 
committed  as  destitute  under  the  poor  law.     Since  the  department 
aims  to  remedv  the  conditions  which  result  in  children  becoming 
dependent,  its  agents  deal  with  all  types  of  family  problems  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  county  where  there  are  few  other  agencies  at  work. 
In  the  cities,  where  social  service  is  well  organized,  problems  which 
are  not  definitely  its  responsibility  are  referred  to  the  proper  agen- 
cies.    The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  preesrve 
family  life,  and  if  aid  can  make  the  home  a  suitable  one,  that  aid  is 
given.     Boarding  homes  are  found  for  (children  who  are  phy&icaily 
and  mentally  fit  for  home  life  but  have  neitlier  parents  nor  relatives 
able  to  make  a  home  for  them. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  work  of  Westchester  County 
is  that  the  same  agency  cares  for  needy  children,  whether  they  are 
with  their  own  mothers  or  away  from  them.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  making  possible  the  transfer  of  a  child,  without  change  of  guardian- 
ship, from  an  institution  or  boarding  home  to  his  own  home,  or  vice 
versa,  as  may  be  thought  best  for  its  welfare.  The  family  is  thus 
saved  from  the  possibility  of  neglect  through  the  lack  of  cooperation 
of  different  agencies,  and  from  being  transferred  from  the  care  of  one 
worker  to  another  with  every  change  in  conditions.  There  is  unin- 
terrupted opportunity  for  carrying  out  plans  for  family  welfare,  w^hich 
is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  the  high  grade  of  case  work  done  in 
the  department. 

w  Lows  of  New  York,  1921,  ch.  4:)7. 
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ChOdren  eligible  for  aid,  and  amoimt  oi  grant 

There  were  no  restrictions  on  the  county  board  of  supervisorB  as  to 
the  types  of  cases  that  might  be  considered  eligible,  or  as  to  the 
amount  of  aid  that  might  be  granted  to  the  mothers  of  dependent 
children.  At  various  times  the  board  had  made  rulings  to  govern  the 
work.  To  enable  a  mother  with  dependent  children  to  care  for  them 
in  her  own  home,  the  commissioner,  under  these  rulings  and  at  his 
discretion,  and  with  the  written  consent  of  the  local  official,  could 
grant  her  an  allowance,  provided  she  had  a  poor-law  settleilient  in  the 
coimty,  that  she  could  not  maintain  her  home*  without  public  assis- 
tance, and  that  the  children  would  be  better  off  with  her  than  in  an 
institution. 

The  department  of  child  welfare  had  worked  out  for  itself  certain 
pohcies  which  further  restricted  the  list  of  families  eligible  to  mothers' 
allowances.  The  mother  must  be  a  widow  or  have  a  husband  inca- 
pacitated through  mental  or  physical  disability  or  by  im|Misonmfflit 
from  supporting  his  family.  She  might  have  equity  in  property, 
provided  the  expense  of  carrying  it  was  no  more  than  reasonable  rent 
would  be.  The  character  of  the  home  and  of  the  mother  had  to  be 
such  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child  to  be  kept  in 
his  own  home.  Children  were  always  left  with  the  mother  whenever 
she  was  able,  with  assistance,  to  give  them  adequate  care. 

In  1916  the  amount  of  aid  that  might  be  granted  was  fixed  by  the 
board  at  $3  per  week  per  child.  This  was  increased  at  various  times, 
and  since  April,  1920,  the  limit  has  been  $4.50  per  week  per  child. 
No  rigid  limitation  has  been  set  on  the  total  amoimt  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  care  for  all  the  families  found 
eligible. 

Procedure  in  granting  aid. 

The  application  for  aid  might  be  made  to  anyone  connected  with 
the  department.  The  mother  filled  out  the  proper  form  and  made 
affidavit  to  the  statements.  The  agent  of  the  district  in  which  she 
lived  made  an  investigation  which  covered  the  verification  of  these 
facts,  the  social  and  health  history  of  the  family,  and  its  economic 
condition.  She  then  forwarded  a  written  report,  including  a  recom- 
mendation, to  the  central  office.  This  was  reviewed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  district  work  and  by  one  of  the  assistant  directors.  No 
decision  was  reached  without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  three  persons 
who  had  gone  over  the  facts  independently.  If  they  reached  the 
same  decision,  the  director  approved  it;  if  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  the  case  was  reviewed  by  a  fourth  member  of  the  executive 
staff,  and  a  conference  of  the  different  workers  was  held. 
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Causes  of  depend^icy. 

The  death  of  the  father  was  the  cause  of  dependency  in  neariy  90 
per  cent  of  the  families.  The  causes  of  dependency  are  listed  m 
follows : 

Number  of 
Cause  of  depeadency.  famfiMi- 

Total 2S3 

Father  dead 251 

Father  incapacitated 20 

Tuberculoeis -8 

iDsanity. 10 

0  ther 2 

Father  deserting 9 

Father  imprisoned : 2 

Father  separated 1 

Residence  and  natfyity  of  the  mothers. 

Of  the  283  mothers,  177  were  living  in  cities,  91  in  incorporated 
villages,  and  15  in  rural  sections.  Of  those  residing  in  cities  122 
lived  in  Yonkers,  22  in  Mount  Vernon,  17  in  White  Plains,  and  16  in 
New  Rochelle.  Compared  with  the  population,  a  larger  proporticm 
of  the  mothers  were  being  aided  in  Yonkers  than  in  the  other  cities. 

Three-fifths  of  the  mothers  were  foreign-bom,  and  they  were  of  15 
nationalities.  The  largest  number  (59)  came  from  Italy,  Ireland 
was  represented  by  40,  Austria  by  20,  Russia  by  12,  Poland  by  9, 
and  England  by  7;  Hungary,  Scotland,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  each  represented 
by  from  1  to  4  mothers.  Eight  of  the  113  native-bom  mothers  were 
negroes;  the  nativity  of  4  of  the  mothers  was  not  reported. 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN. 

Allowances. 

Allowances  amounting  to  $123,871.21  were  paid  during  1920  to 
334  families.  The  amount  spent  in  August,  1921,  was  $12,361,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Monthly  Number  of 

allowaQce.  familiM. 

Total 283 

LeBB  than  |15 12 

115-119 12 

$20-124 24 

$2M29 27 

$80-$34 14 

135-139 45 

$40-$44 24 

$45-$49 11 

$50-$54 52 

155-159 9 

|60-$64 6 
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of  the  family  equal  to  the  amount  in  excess  of  his  own  maintenance 
which  he  would  probably  earn  if  he  were  working. 

The  health  of  the  mothers  and  children  was  carefully  looked  after. 
The  county  has  a  number  of  good  clinics  of  its  own,  and  to  supplement 
these  the  free  clinics  in  New  York  City  were  used. 

THE  CLINIC  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  WELFARE. 

The  clinic  of  the  department  of  child  welfare  gives  both  mental 
and  physical  examinations.  The  close  cooperation  between  the 
clinic  and  the  social-service  work  placed  all  the  valuable  material 
collected  by  the  clinic  at  the  service  of  the  agents  in  their  case  work. 
A  full  copy  of  the  findings,  both  physical  and  mental,  was  sent  to  the 
social-service  division  and  kept  on  file  there  for  convenient  con- 
sultation. 

Once  a  week  a  case  conference  was  held,  at  which  were  present  for 
each  case  to  be  considered  the  district  agent  in  whose  territory  the 
case  had  arisen,  the  clinic's  field  worker  who  had  been  in  contact  with 
it,  the  director  or  one  of  the  assistant  directors  of  the  department  of 
child  welfare,  the  superintendent  of  district  work,  and  the  psychiatrist 
of  the  clinic.  At  these  conferences  the  recommendations  for  treat- 
ment were  agreed  upon. 

Weighing  and  measuring  tests  were  given  by  the  physician  of  the 
clinic  early  in  1921  to  all  the  children  (910)  in  mothers*  allowance 
families.  Those  receiving  institutional  care  and  those  in  boarding 
homes  were  also  examined.  In  grading  the  children's  physical  con- 
dition, not  only  height  and  weight  were  noted  but  also  general 
appearance,  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  mus- 
cular tone  and  development,  color  of  the  mucous  membranes,  facial 
expression,  activity,  voice,  and  general  reactions. 

A  comparison  of  the  findings  in  the  cases  of  the  910  children  in  the 
mothers'  allowance  group  with  findings  in  the  cases  of  751  children 
cared  for  in  institutions  and  71  living  in  boarding  homes,  all  tested 
at  approximately  the  same  time,  may  be  made  from  Table  XI. " 
According  to  this  table  86.4  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  mothers' 
allowance  group  were  in  satisfactory  condition  as  to  nutrition,  while 
13.6  per  cent  needed  supervision  of  diet  and  maimer  of  living  or  med- 
ical attention.  The  director  of  the  child-welfare  department  pointed 
out  that  the  children  sent  to  boarding  homes  were  selected  because 
they  needed  individual  attention,  and  that  they  may  have  started 
on  a  lower  physical  plane  than  the  children  in  the  mothers'  allowance 
group. 

u  Data  from  » t jpewiittoi  report  lanUbtA  by  Dr.  SliMbeU  I.  Adamsoo,  dinic,  dcp«rtiiMit  of  eUld 
weltare,  WeBtchester  County,  N.  Y. 


-^ 
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gone  on  with  the  work  of  making  the  home.  She  "  just  loTed  oemeni" 
and  had  dug  and  cemented  a  small  square  cistern.  Before  l3iis  ms 
completed  all  the  water  had  to  be  carried  from  a  spring  ftbont  200 
yards  back  of  the  house.  She  had  also  laid  a  cement  walk  through 
the  deep  front  yard  to  the  road,  and  had  made  a  window  box,  which 
was  filled  with  bright  flowers,  for  the  attic  window  above  the  smaU 
front  porch.  Fruit  trees  and  grapevines  grew  in  the  back  yard,  and 
vines  covered  the  fence  dividing  the  I's  yard  from  their  neighbor's. 
It  was  an  attractive  home  affording  healthful  conditions  for  growing 
children. 

Westchester  County,  with  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west,  is  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  On  one  of  the  narrow  roads  leading 
through  a  remote  part  of  the  county  stood  a  tiny  cottage  surrounded 
by  woods  and  hills.  It  was  old,  but  comfortable  and  homelike,  with 
three  rooms  and  an  attic.  The  house  was  large  enough  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  mother  and  her  two  small  boys  who  lived  in  it,  and  there 
were  woods  on  all  sides  for  the  children  to  range  through  with  thdr 
plajmaates  from  the  house  around  the  next  curve  in  the  road. 

Mrs.  B,  a  Hungarian  mother,  and  her  three  small  boys,  together 
with  a  baby  which  she  had  taken  to  board,  lived  in  a  four-room  flat  in 
a  house  built  to  accommodate  four  families.  Each  room  had  one  or 
more  outside  windows,  the  family  had  the  exclusive  use  of  a  clean 
toilet  in  the  hall,  the  kitchen  had  a  good  sink,  and  the  walls  and 
floors  were  in  good  repair.  In  the  absence  of  a  yard  a  vacant  lot 
near  by  afforded  play  space.  The  street  was  quiet  and  built  up, 
though  not  very  closely,  with  similar  houses  occupied  by  working 
people.  The  open  country  was  not  far  away,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
writer's  call  the  older  boy  had  gone  to  gather  wild  cherries  for  jelly. 

The  D  family,  an  Italian  mother  and  her  five  children,  lived  in 
a  second-story  flat  of  a  four-family  frame  house,  which  was  old  and 
in  only  a  fair  state  of  repair.  They  had  three  large  rooms,  one  of 
which  had  two  outside  windows,  each  of  the  others  having  one.  A 
toilet  in  the  hall  was  shared  with  another  family.  The  large  kitchen 
served  also  as  the  sitting  room,  and  the  other  rooms  were  used  for 
sleeping.  The  oldest  child  was  a  girl  of  13.  The  street  was  narrow, 
and  rather  closely  built  up  with  similar  houses. 

Fifteen  of  the  25  homes  seen  contained  four  or  more  rooms;  6  had 
three  rooms,  and  4  had  but  two.  In  five  instances  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  the  comfort  of  the  family.  One  mother  and  her 
four  children  were  living  in  two  rooms;  another  mother  and  her  six 
children  were  living  in  three  rooms.  Three  other  families,  in  each  of 
which  were  three  children,  were  crowded,  though  less  seriously,  in 
three-room  dwellings.  The  homes  in  the  cities  and  incorporated 
villages  had  sinks  with  nmning  water,  but  only  four  of  the  homes 
bad  bathrooms. 
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Clothing. 

The  standard  for  clothing  seemed  to  be  almost  uniformly  good. 
The  mothers  visited  at  their  work  or  in  their  homes  were  neatly 
dressed.  Three  mothers  said  they  had  bought  almost  nothing  for 
themselves  since  receiving  aid.  In  all  except  two  cases  the  children 
seen  were  suitably  dressed,  in  whole  and  reasonably  clean  clothing. 
In  one  family,  the  children's  clothing  was  old  and  shabby  looking; 
in  another  it  was  imclean  and  unmended.  Twenty  homes  contained 
sewing  machines,  and  almost  all  the  mothers  did  a  considerably 
amount  of  sewing  for  the  family. 

Housekeeping  and  household  mani^ement. 

The  households  seemed  to  be  carefully  managed  and  the  incomtt 
expended  advantagiously.  Canning,  jelly-making,  and  storing  vege- 
tables for  the  ^dnter  were  customany  with  many  of  the  women. 
The  buying  was  done  with  forethought  in  many  cases.  Several 
mothers  bought  flour  by  the  barrel  and  potatoes  by  the  hundred- 
weight. Very  little  indebtedness  had  been  incurred,  and  the  few 
debts  were  usually  for  a  doctor's  or  a  dentist's  service. 

Of  the  25  homes  23  were  clean  and  orderly,  1  was  fairly  well  kept, 
and  1  was  poorly  kept. 

Education  and  recreation.    . 

Children  of  school  age  were  all  in  school.  Some  families  had  no 
reading  matter  in  the  home ;  four  took  a  weekly  newspaper,  four  a 
daily  paper,  two  had  magazines,  six  spoke  of  getting  books  from  the 
public  library,  and  one  mother  borrowed  things  to  read  from  her 
employer.  Most  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  went  occasionally 
to  picture  shows  with  the  children  though  one  whose  children  went 
weekly  said  she  would  hate  to  spend  money  to  go  herself.  It  was 
a  custom  in  most  families  to  go  picnicking  in  the  par^  or  at  the 
shore.  A  good  many  families  were  within  reach  of  the  beach  where 
bathing  was  possible.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  all  the 
children  should  not  have  plenty  of  outdoor  play. 

Work  of  the  mothers. 

All  but  5  of  the  25  mothers  did  remunerative  work.  Eleven  did 
laundering,  sewing,  or  beadwork  at  home :  9  worked  away  from  home. 
One  mother  was  a  full-time  saleswoman;  during  her  absence  her 
15-year-old  daughter  looked  after  the  children  of  11  and  13  years. 
Two  mothers  were  away  from  home  for  three  days  each  week.  In 
one  case  the  grandmother  cared  for  the  children;  in  the  other  the 
mother  took  the  younger  children  (3  and  4  years  of  age)  with  her  to 
her  day's  work,  while  a  neighbor  looked  after  the  older  children 
(8  and  10  years  of  age)  after  their  return  from  school.  The  6  other 
mothers  worked  away  from  home  one  or  two  days  a  week  or  irreg- 
ularly, and  at  such  times  they  made  apparently  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  their  children. 
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families  with  her,  advising  her  in  a  general  way  about  the  local  oom- 
mittees,  and  occasionally  meeting  with  the  latter.  The  superviflor 
of  county  boards  had  met  once  during  the  past  year  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  board,  and  her  assistant  had  spent  some  time  witk 
the  local  agent. 

The  county  board  of  child  welfare. 

The  county  board  of  child  welfare  consisted  of  seven  memben 
who  were  appointed  by  the  county  judge,  each  for  a  term  of  six  yean, 
and  served  without  pay.  Three  members  were  women;  the  law 
provides  that  at  least  two  must  be  women.  The  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor  was  ex  officio  a  member.  The  board  met  once 
a  month  and  passed  upon  each  application  for  a  mother's  allowance. 
No  allowance  could  be  granted  for  longer  than  six  months  without 
renewal,  so  that  each  case  had  to  be  reviewed  before  the  board  every 
six  months  or  at  shorter  intervals.  The  members  of  the  board  were 
men  and  women  of  high  standing  in  the  county  and  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  work.  The  women  members  visited  the  familieB 
receiving  aid  and  took  a  personal  interst  in  their  welfare.  The  board 
sent  a  yearly  report  of  its  work  to  the  Stat«  board  of  charities  on  a 
blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  who  had  been  trained  in  a  school  of 
social  work,  had  held  the. position  for  two  years.  Since  she  also 
acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Montgomery  Coxmty  Conmfiittee  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  she  had  charge  as  well 
of  the  work  with  the  dependent  children  of  the  coimty  other  than 
those  whose  mothers  drew  allowances  from  the  board  of  child  welfare. 
With  one  office  assistant  she  did  all  the  social  work  among  families 
and  children  in  the  county.  In  addition  she  devoted  considerable 
time  to  community  plans  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions. 
About  a  third  of  her  time  could  be  given  to  families  where  the  mothers 
received  allowances.  In  August,  1921,  18  mothers  in  the  county 
were  receiving  allowances  from  the  board  of  child  welfare. 

Records. 

The  case  record  for  each  family  consisted  of  the  application  blank, 
all  correspondence  relating  to  the  case,  and  history  sheets  on  which 
records  of  visits  and  interviews  were  entered.  The  records  contained 
well-organized  material.  The  agent  had  used  the  plan  of  summa- 
rizing the  work  covering  several  months'  time,  omitting  unimportant 
details  but  giving  the  general  results  and  the  outstanding  conditions. 

Children  eligible  for  aid,  and  amount  of  grant 

Any  mother  might  be  granted  an  allowance  for  the  support  of 
her  children  born  in  the  United  States  if  she  was  a  widow,  or  her 
husband  was  in  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  was  confined  in  a 
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death  of  the  father  was  the  cause  of  dependency  in  all  thecasal^i^ 
There  were  8  families  with  three  children  each,  5  families  withtMIKf^^ 
children,  2  with  four  children  each,  1  family  had  only  one  duUf  1  \y^ 
had  five,  and  1  had  seven  children.  The  ages  of  the  children  tit  I  v^- 
whom  aid  was  granted  were  as  follows:  \\gf 

NmnlMr  q(      ■  i^^ 
Ages.  cbildnD. 


Total 55 


Under  4  years 7 

4-5  years 4 

6-7  years 14 

8-9  years 5 

10-11  years 11 

12-13  years 10 

14-15  years 4 

Residence  and  natiyity  of  the  mothers. 

Twelve  mothers  lived  in  the  two  cities,  four  lived  in  incorporated 
villages,  and  only  two  were  residents  of  distinctly  rural  places. 
Eleven  mothers  were  native  bom,  three  were  of  German  and  two  of 
AustriaT*  birth,  and  the  others  had  come  from  Canada  and  England. 

ASSISTANCE  GIVEN. 

Allowances. 

The  monthly  pay  roll  for  August,  1921,  was  $774.  Two  families 
received  less  than  $30,  2  others  received  $35,  8  had  pensions  ranging 
from  $40  to  $45,  and  6  received  $50  or  over,  as  much  as  $60  being 
granted  in  one  instance. 

Service  to  the  families  receiying  aid. 

The  contact  of  the  agent  with  the  families  was  extremely  friendly. 
It  was  apparent  that  they  felt  her  interest  in  them  and  relied  upon 
her  as  an  adviser.  She  saw  them  at  least  once  a  month  and  usually 
oftener.  Fourteen  of  the  families  had  been  receiving  aid  during  the 
six  months'  period  immediately  prior  to  August  1,  1921.  Of  these 
families,  one  had  received  four  home  visits,  and  the  others  had  re- 
ceived six  or  more.  The  number  of  visits  of  the  mothers  to  the  office 
was  not  recorded. 

The  health  of  each  family  was  receiving  intelligent  care.  A  great 
deal  of  effort  had  been  made  in  planning  to  give  a  crippled  girl  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  observation  and  treatment  under 
the  best  medical  care.  Another  child  who  had  had  tuberculosis  was 
receiving  the  most  careful  attention  as  to  his  food  and  sleeping  ar- 
rangements. Dental  work  was  being  arranged  for,  and  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  take  care  of  their  teeth.  Diseased  tonsils, 
adenoids,  and  other  defects  were  being  remedied. 

The  agent  went  over  the  expense  accounts  with  the  mothers  and 
discussed  household  management  and  choice  of  foods  on  the  basis 
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Housiiig. 

The  housing  in  all  cases  permitted  of  healthy  and  morally  whole- 
some living  arrangements.  Three  families  lived  in  cottages,  each 
with  its  yard  and  garden  space.  In  two  cases  the  cottage  was  owned 
by  the  mother,  and  in  the  third  by  a  relative  of  the  mother's.  Another 
house,  although  occupied  by  two  families,  had  most  of  the  advantages 
of  a  cottage;  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  had  plenty  of 
play  space  all  around  and  a  creek  within  easy  reach.  The  two  other 
families  lived  in  well-lighted  rooms  in  small  fiats,  surrounded  by 
.plenty  of  play  space.  One  of  these  had  a  large  sunny  porch,  which 
the  agent  planned  with  the  family  to  convert  into  a  sleeping  porch 
for  a  daughter  who  was  recovering  from  tuberculosis.  In  no  instance 
were  the  sleeping  arrangements  crowded. 

Household  equipment. 

Each  family  had  a  sitting  room  or  parlor  containing  the  necessary 
furniture — a  stove,  comforable  chairs,  table,  and  rug  or  carpet.  One 
family  had  a  piano.  In  two  families  the  sitting  room  was  used  ak) 
for  sleeping,  but  in  each  of  these  homes  there  was  a  dining  room 
used  also  as  a  sitting  room.  In  no  family  was  it  necessary  for  more 
than  two  persons  to  occupy  one  bed.  All  except  one  mother  said 
that  they  had  enough  warm  coverings  for  comfort  in  the  winter. 
Two  families  needed  more  bed  linen. 

Equipment  for  cooking,  laundry,  and  other  household  work  was 
sufficient.  Coal  oil  was  used  for  summer  cooking  except  in  one  new 
cottage  that  had  both  gas  and  electricity.  The  mother  in  this  home 
had  an  electric  iron,  and  the  house  was  heated  by  a  furnace.  The 
other  homes  were  heated  by  stoves  and  had  a  stove  in  the  sitting 
room  as  well  as  one  in  the  kitchen.  Four  homes  had  ice  boxes;  the 
others  had  cellars  which  helped  in  the  preservation  of  food. 

Food. 

All  the  families  took  at  least  1  quart  of  fresh  milk  daily,  and  four 
families  had  enough  to  supply  each  child  with  at  least  a  pint.  The 
mother  of  one  family,  whose  supply  was  only  1  quart  daily^  claimed 
that  her  three  children  would  not  drink  milk,  although  the  agent  had 
evidently  tried  hard  to  convince  her  that  she  should  induce  them  to 
take  it.  In  three  families  the  children  were  having  no  coffee.  All  the 
mothers  said  that  they  were  having  vegetables  daily.  Fruit  was 
used  less  generally,  though  one  mother  had  it  as  a  part  of  her  daily 
dietary,  and  another  used  it  frequently;  the  others  reported  only 
occasional  use.  Meat  was  eaten  sparingly.  Three  families  had  it 
regularly  only  on  Simdays,  and  occasionally  at  other  times;  the  others 
ate  meat  from  two  to  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  had  fish. 
All  except  one  family  used  breakfast  cereal,  and  butter  or  butter 
substitute  seemed  to  be  used  in  sufficient  amounts. 
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Table  4. — Causes  of  death  of  fathers^  as  reported  in  case  records. 


Cause  of  deatli. 


Total. 


Pneamonia 

Influoiza  and  pneumonia . . . 

Tuberculosis 

Influenza 

Accident 

"Heart  trouble" 

"Kidney  trouble" 

Cancer 

Appendicitis _ 

Suicide 

"Complications  of  diseases". 

"Uvertrouble" 

Paralysis 

' ' Stomach  trouble " 

Typhoid  fever 


Fathers 
dead  at 
time  of 
applica- 
tion for 
aid. 


679 


122 

20 

128 

02 

63 

46 

34 

32 

17 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Cause  of  death. 


Apoplexy 

Blood  poisoning 

Meningitis 

Operation 

Asthma 

"  Intestinal  trouble" 

Abscess 

Acute  indigestion . . . 

Peritonitis 

V^iereal  disease 

Diphtheria 

Dropsy 

Oaustones 

Lead  poisoning 

Rheomatism 

Other 


Fmthm 
dead  It 
time  of 

aid. 


Table  5. — Causes  of  incapacity  of  fathers. 


Cause  of  incapacity. 


Total 

Tuberculosis 

Insanity 

"Kidney  trouble  "'. 
"Heart  tremble".. 

Paralysis 

Rheumatism 

Accident,  crushed. 
Anemia,  secondary 


Fathers 
incapao- 
luted. 


177 


90 
46 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 
1 
1 


Cause  of  incapacity. 


Asthma 

Broken  leg  (never  healed) 

"Complication  of  diseases  ' 

Epilepsy 

Gangrene  (amputation  of  bothies) 

InflUQDza 

Locomotor  ataxia 

Operation 

Spinal  trouble 

Uremia 

SyphiUs 


Fathen 

incapae> 

itated. 


Table  6. — Interval  between  death  of  father  and  application  for  aid. 


Interval  between  death  and  application 
for  aid. 


Total 

Less  than  1  month 

1  month,  less  than  2. . . 

2  months,  lea  than  8. . 

3  month8,lessthan  4.. 

4  months, less  than  6. . 

5  months  ,1  ess  than  6 . . 
0  months,! ess  than  7. . 

7  months,le88  than  8. . 

8  moDth8,les8  than  9. . 

9  months,  less  than  10. 

10  months,  less  than  11 


Fathers 
dead  at 
time  of 


mfor 
aid. 


700 


147 
78 
47 
43 
22 
23 
24 
17 
9 
14 
6 


Interval  between  death  and  application 
for  aid. 


1 1  months,  less  than  1  year 

I  year,  less  than  2 

2years,les8than3 

8  year8,les8  than  4 

4  years, less  than  6 

5  years, less  than  6 

6  years, less  than  7 

7  years, less  than  8 

8  yearsyless  than  9 

9  years,less  than  10 

II  years,  less  than  12 

Not  reported 


FathefS 
d«adat 
time  of 
appUra- 
tlonfor 
aid. 


13 

96 

47 

42 

10 

19 

9 

9 

1 

2 

1 
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Wifea. 

At 
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home. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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METHOD  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  study  is  based  primBxily  on  the  registered  births  (including 
stillbLrths  and  miscarriages)  occurring  in  Baltimore  during  the  yen 
1915 '  and  the  deaths  among  these  infants  within  12  months  after 
birth  (in  1915  or  1916).  The  information  was  secured  in  part  from 
the  birth  certificates  and  death  certificates  on  file  with  the  Baltimore 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  subdepartment  of  health,  and  in  larger 
measure  from  the  mothers  who  were  visited  by  women  agents  of  the 
bureau  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  anniversary  of  the  baby's 
birth/  In  addition,  information  was  secured  from  the  mothers  about 
all  their  babies  and  the  deaths  (or  stillbirths  or  miscarriages)  among 
these  earlier  births. 

The  babies  bom  in  1915  fall  into  two  main  groups — the  13,484 
legitimate  and  the  1,124  ill^timate.^  As  the  study  progressed, 
each  of  these  two  groups  had  to  be  further  divided. 

Among  the  legitimate  it  was  found  that  the  families  of  1,466 
could  not  be  located  in  Baltimore  or  were  known  to  have  moved 
away;  the  families  of  381  were  omitted  as  nonresidents;  and  for  24 
babies  whose  families  were  found,  and  who  were  residents  of  Balti- 
more, detailed  information  was  not  available.  Such  facts  as  arc 
known  about  these  1,871  excluded  births  have  been  analyzed  and 
ore  discussed  in  Appendix  11.*^  Therefore  the  normal  group  of  legiti- 
mate births  whose  home  surroundings  were  studied  in  detail  and 
whose  infant  mortality  rate  is  given  with  precision  includes  11,613, 
or  86  per  cent,  of  the  registered  legitimate  births." 

More  difficult  to  trace  were  the  1,124  illegitimate  births.  Only 
679,  or  60.4  per  cent  of  these  could  bo  located  and  information 
secured  about  their  surroundings  and  care.  Such  items  as  were 
given  on  the  birth  certificates  and  the  known  deaths  in  Baltimore  or 
elsewhere  are,  however,  analyzed  for  the  larger  group  of  all  illegiti- 
mate births.  The  material  on  illegitimate  infants  is  presented  in  a 
special  section  of  the  report. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  the  legitimate  babies  whose  his- 
tories were  traced  throughout  the  year  was  103.5  per  1,000  live  births. 
The  rates  for  the  other  groups  were  unsatisfactory,  but  the  knoiitu 
deaths  among  the  illegitimate  babies  indicate  a  rate  about  three 
times  as  high  as  the  rate  in  the  normtd  group.'' 

s  For  discussion  of  birth  legistntioii  iu  Battimore,  see  Appewlix  I,  p.  Ib6. 

4  Tho  father,  providnl  he  was  aWle  and  >%illtnK  to  give  tlic  iiiforniatioii,  might  be  lntenic«-ed  if  the 
mother  was  not  at  homo  or  if  it  was  otherwise  inexpedient  to  boo  the  mother;  others  (as  custodians  or  nda- 
tivcs  li\'ing  with  the  Iwhy 's  family)  might  be  interviewed  ( 1)  when  the  parents  wBr«  dead  or  it  was  im|Ks- 
siblc  to  see  them;  (2)  when  the  relation  of  such  persons  to  the  family  and  their  information  were  such  that 
there  was  no  questiOD  as  to  their  knowledge  of  facts;  and  (3)  when  their  rcIlat)Uity  was  otherwise  unqMs- 
Uoiiod. 

&  In  addition  there  were  28  stillbirths  or  misoariiageg  whose  legitimacy  was  not  ifported  and  for  wliom 
no  Information  could  be  secured. 

^Sccp.  IHO. 

•  See  Table  2,  AppendU  VU,  p.  223. 

'  See  Tablo  VII,  p.  170.  For  mortality  among  excluded  legitimate  births,  wee  Appendix  II,  p.  \^ 
For  mortality  among  illegitimate infantSi  see  p.  16]^ 
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cent  wards  and  the  eight  wards  of  the  water  front  were  more  thai 
two-thirds  of  the  Baltimore  births  to  foreign-bom  white  mothm 
and  all  the  foreign  neighborhoods  except  the  Bohemian  colony  aeir 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  In  these  10  wafds,  also,  were  neaily 
two-thirds  (65.8  per  cent)  of  the  white  babies  whose  fathers  eaned 
less  than  $550  during  the  year  after  the  birth  in  1915. 


UTObirtlu: 

Cten. 

Baltlnuire 
CitjCM 
waids). 

Tbml0wu6t} 

Number.      I*m  wt 

Total 

10, 7W 

4.  Ml 

ai 

Forc!i|?n-1x)m  white  mothers 

S,753 

2.iao 

ML! 

White  mothers,  earuings  of  (ulher  under  %5M 

flkl 

"1  -^w 

>  Wanls  1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 18,  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

The  largest  distinctively  foreign  neighborhoods  lay  east  of  tint 
fourth  ward.  Crossing  the  Fallsway  eastward  on  Baltimore  Stioet, 
one  stepped  from  the  business  of  the  fourth  ward  into  a  district  (A 
dwellings  and  small  shops  from  which  the  main  currents  of  city  life 
seenu'cl  singularly  remote.  In  the  fifth  ward  and  the  third  ward 
which  lay  north  and  south  of  East  Baltimore  Street  at  this  point, 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  babies  were  bom  to  native  white  mothers. 
Almost  half  were  foreign-bom  Jewish  and  one-fifth  were  Italian. 

Just  south  of  East  Baltimore  Street,  in  the  third  ward,  were  the 
blocks  described  in  detail  as  the  Albemarle  Street  district  in  the  1907 
study  of  housing  conditions  in  Baltimore."  Except  that  between 
1907  and  1915  the  sewer  had  been  built  and  many,  though  not  all, 
of  the  toilets  in  the  third  ward  had  been  connected,  that  report 
gives  a  true  picture  of  the  neighborhood  when  the  babies  studied 
were  born — one-family  dwellings  used  as  tenements;  extensions 
crowding  the  lots  and  reducing  light  and  air  to  a  minimum;  pooriy 
paved  yards  reeking  with  waste  water  (the  gutters  in  many  streets 
still  ran  with  surface  drainage);  and  live  stock  in  congested  sheds 
or  cellars,  chicken  slaughterhouses,  stables,  and  manure  piles  adding 
their  odors  to  the  general  stench. 

Farther  south  and  east  in  the  third  ward  the  neighborhood  shifted; 
the  Jewish  signs  were  less  frequent  and  the  Polish  colony  began. 
The  Polish  colony  was  nearer  the  water  front  in  the  third  ward,  and 
in  the  second  ward  and  the  first  which  follow  on  the  east. 

A  t^^pical  neighborhood  in  the  Polish  colony  is  described  in  the 
1907  housing  report  referred  to  above.    Here  also  the  one-family 


u  noiuing  Conditions  in  lialtimorc,  a  study  under  direction  of  AModstion  for  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  and  Charity  Organixation  Society,  Baltimore,  1907. 
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Tabui  I. — Ward  ofreMenee;  live  huihM  to  colored  moikerM  in  1915, 

UTvblftkttteri- 
Ward  i^roiiP' 


Total. 


Wardi  11, 14,17.... 
WanX8l5,16,18,22. 
All  other  wards  >.. . 


^  Wards  in  which  lass  than  one-flfth  of  the  births  were  to  colored  moChen. 

Certain  alleys  in  the  seventeenth  ward  were  described  in  the  1907 
study  of  housing  conditions  in  Baltimore  as  typical  of  negro  alley 
dwellings  in  the  city.  This  study  showed  space  to  be  less  congested 
in  the  Negro  alleys  than  in  the  Jewish  and  Polish  districts  east  of  the 
Fallsway.  But  it  found  a  higher  percentage  of  dwellings  serioiisly 
out  of  repair,  and  it  referred  especially  to  the  lack  of  decent  toilet 
facilities  and  to  the  filthy  dampness  of  the  alleyways.  At  the  time 
of  this  study  the  percentage  of  babies  bom  into  homes  which  lacked 
sewer  connection  was  more  than  twice  as  high  in  the  seventeenth 
ward  as  that  in  any  one  of  the  four  poorest  white  wards.^' 

Around  these  districts,  where  the  poorest  homes  predominated  and 
where  native  white  families  were  in  the  minority,  the  city  stretched 
out  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west.  The  small  downtown 
district  of  fashion  and  wealth  lay  directly  north  of  the  fourth  ward— 
a  narrow  belt  .in  the  eleventh  ward — ^between  the  negro  district  on 
the  west  and  the  steep  slope  that  dropped  to  the  factories  and  rail- 
road tracks  along  the  Fallsway  on  the  east.  The  other  choice  resi- 
dential districts  were  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  this,  about 
Druid  Hill  Park  and  toward  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
beyond.'* 

In  no  ward,  however,  did  births  among  the  well-to-do  predominate, 
and  no  ward  was  without  a  quota  of  foreign-bom  and  negro  families.^' 

Baltimore  has  been  called  a  city  of  homes.  The  present  study 
offers  no  basis  for  comparing  Baltimore  with  other  cities  in  respect 
to  the  prevalence  of  one-family  houses,  but  it  was  found  that  slightly 
more  than  two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  of  the  infants  whose  dwellings 
were  studied  lived  in  one-dwelling  buildings  and  only  3  per  cent  lived 
in  buildings  of  five  or  more  dwellings.**    Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 

IT  Wftrds  2,  3,  5,  aod  22  showed  median  earnings  of  the  fathers  under  IS50.  For  exact  pnrrwitetei  of 
dwellings  with  sewer  connection  in  the  several  wards,  see  Table  4,  Appendix  vn,  p.  225. 

&•  Of  the  197  live  births  in  families  where  the  father  earned  I2,H50  and  over,  134,  or  68  per  cent,  llTed  In 
the  eleventh  ward,  or  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  wards  to  the  north  or  northwest 
of  the  eleventh  ward.  Of  the  44  infants  surviving  at  least  two  weeks  who  lived  in  rented  dwellings  with 
rental  of  ISO  or  more  a  month,  42  lived  in  these  five  wards.  See  Tables  6  and  tt,  Appendix  VU,  pp.  2M 
and  228. 

»  S«eTabl«aand  6,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  224  and  228. 

wSm  TiUa  10^  Appendix  vn,  p.  230. 
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MOTHERS'  COLOR  AND  NATIONAUTT. 

The  group  of  Baltimore  births  includes  nearly  7,000  natdve  wUte 
families,  nearly  3,000  white  families  in  which  the  mother  was  of  kr- 
eign  birth,  and  more  than  1,000  negro  families.  Or,  in  exact  pe^ 
centages,  62  per  cent  of  the  births  were  to  native  white  mothen,  25 
per  cent  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers,  and  13  per  cent  to  negro 
mothers.*' 

Table  II. — Color  and  nativity  of  mother;  Inrtht  in  1915. 


Cdor  and  nativity  of  mothir. 

Births  in  1915. 

Number^ 

PorMDl 

distribu- 
tton. 

Total 

• 

11,  US 

un.0 

Native  white 

1,421 

no 

Foreign-bom  white -' 

&i 

Colored 

• ■ 

ai 

Foreiipi-bom  white  families. 

The  tabulations  do  not  show  how  many  of  the  native  white  mothers 
were  of  foreign  parentage  and  what  foreign  stocks  predominated; 
but  in  1910,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  more  than  one-third 
(34  per  cent)  of  the  native  white  population  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  was  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The  principal  groups  were, 
in  the  order  named,  German,  English  and  Celtic  (chiefly  Irish), 
Jewish,  and  Polish.  Together  these  groups  comprised  almost  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  native  white  persons  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  native  white  popu- 
lation.'^ 

In  1910  the  same  four  groups  predominated  among  the  foreign- 
bom  population  in  Baltimore  that  have  been  noted  among  the  native 
white  population  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The  order  of  numeri- 
cal importance  was  somewhat  different,  however,  ¥dth  the  Jewish 
and  Polish  groups  each  larger  than  the  English  and  Celtic  (chiefly 
Irisli)  group.  The  German  group  was  both  actually  and  relatively 
smaller  among  the  foreign-bom  wliite  population  than  among  the 
native  white  population  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  In  the 
present  study,  based  on  births  in  Baltimore  during  the  year  1915, 
the  group  of  foreign-bom  German  mothers  was  smaller  than  the  groups 
of  foreign-bom  Jewish,  Polish,  or  Italian  mothers. 

Certain  important  elements  in  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
United  States  were  not  sufficiently  represented  in  Baltimore  to  appear 
in  the  present  study.    For  example,  the  detailed  study  of  legitimate 

"  See  Table  09,  Appendix  VU,  p.  280.  m  See  Table  11,  Appendix  vn,  p.  230. 
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METHOD  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  study  is  based  primarily  on  the  registered  births  (including 
stillbirths  and  miscarriages)  occurring  in  Baltimore  during  the  year 
1915 '  and  the  deaths  among  these  infants  within  12  months  after 
birth  (in  1915  or  1916).  The  information  was  secured  in  part  from 
the  birth  certificates  and  death  certificates  on  file  with  the  Baltimore 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  subdepartment  of  health,  and  in  larger 
measure  from  the  mothers  who  were  visited  by  women  agents  of  the 
bureau  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  anniversary  of  the  hsbfs 
birth.*  In  addition,  information  was  secured  from  the  mothers  about 
all  their  babies  and  the  deaths  (or  stillbirths  or  miscarriages)  among 
these  earlier  births. 

The  babies  bom  in  1915  fall  into  two  main  groups — the  13.484 
legitimate  and  the  1,124  illegitimate.'^  As  the  study  progressed, 
each  of  these  two  groups  had  to  be  further  divided. 

Among  the  legitimate  it  was  found  that  the  families  of  1,466 
could  not  be  located  in  Baltimore  or  were  known  to  have  moved 
away;  the  families  of  381  were  omitted  as  nonresidents;  and  for  24 
babies  whose  families  were  found,  and  who  were  residents  of  Balti- 
more, detailed  information  was  not  available.  Such  facts  as  are 
known  about  these  1,871  excluded  births  have  been  analyzed  and 
are  discussed  in  Appendix  11.^  Therefore  the  normal  group  of  legiti- 
mate births  whose  home  surroundings  wore  studied  in  detail  and 
whose  infant  mortality  rate  is  given  with  precision  includes  11,613, 
or  86  per  cent,  of  the  registered  legitimate  births." 

More  difficult  to  trace  were  the  1,124  illegitimate  births.  Only 
679,  or  60.4  per  cent  of  these  could  be  located  and  information 
secured  about  their  surroundings  and  care.  Such  items  as  were 
given  on  the  birth  certificates  and  the  known  deaths  in  Baltimore  or 
elsewhere  arc,  however,  analyzed  for  the  larger  group  of  all  illegiti- 
mate birtlis.  The  material  on  illegitimate  infants  is  presented  in  a 
special  section  of  the  report. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  the  legitimate  babies  whose  his- 
tories were  traced  tliroughout  the  year  was  103.5  per  1,000  live  births. 
The  rates  for  the  other  groups  were  unsatisfactory,  but  the  kno^tn 
deaths  among  the  illegitimate  babies  indicate  a  rate  about  three 
times  as  high  as  the  rate  in  the  normal  group.' 

s  For  discussion  of  birtli  registration  in  Baltimore,  see  Appendix  I,  p.  185. 

« The  father,  provMeti  ho  was  alile  and  willing  to  give  the  information,  might  be  intenieired  if  tbf 
mother  was  not  at  home  or  if  it  was  otherwise  inexpedient  to  see  the  mother;  oChors  (as custodians  or  rda- 
Uvcs  li\ing  with  the  baby's  family)  might  be  interviewed  ( 1)  when  the  parents  were  dead  or  it  wasimi«r 
siblc  to  see  thorn;  (2)  when  the  relation  of  snoh  persons  to  the  family  and  their  information  weie  such  thU 
thGT«  was  no  question  as  to  their  knowledge  of  facts;  and  (3)  when  their  rcIiabUity  waa  oUherwise  unqwe- 
tioned. 

» In  addition  there  were  28  sUIlbirths  or  miscarriages  whose  legitimacy  was  not  leportfd  and  ftor  whoa 
no  Information  could  be  secured. 

^Seep.  l.*A. 

•  See  Table  2,  AppendU  VII,  p.  223. 

'  See  Table  VII,  p.  17a  For  mortality  among  excluded  legitimate  births,  see  Appendix  II,  p.  l-V. 
For  mortality  among  illegitimate  infants,  see  p.  lOt^ 
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cent  wards  and  the  eight  wards  of  the  water  front  were  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Baltimore  births  to  foreign-bom  white  mothen 
and  all  the  foreign  neighborhoods  except  the  Bohemian  colony  netf 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  In  these  10  waids,  also,  were  neiriy 
two-thirds  (65.8  per  cent)  of  the  white  babies  whose  fathers  eaned 
less  than  $550  during  the  year  after  the  birth  in  1915. 


UTeblrtlu. 

Cltn. 

Baltimore 
City  (M 
wards). 

ThalO«trti.> 

Number. 

P«r«^ 

Total 

10,707 

4,58t 

ai 

ForeI|fii-boni  wbito  mothers ' 

S,753 

2,iao 

1.8M 

«.• 

White  mothers,  earn i lies  (tf  father  under  SAGO 

tLi 

>  Wards  1 ,  2,  3, 4,  5, 18,  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

The  largest  distinctively  foreign  neighborhoods  lay  east  of  the 
fourth  ward.  Crossing  the  Fallsway  eastward  on  Baltimore  Stnet, 
one  stepped  from  the  business  of  the  fourth  ward  into  a  district  of 
dwellings  and  small  shops  from  which  the  main  currents  of  city  life 
seemed  singularly  remote.  In  the  fifth  ward  and  the  third  ward 
which  lay  north  and  south  of  East  Baltimore  Street  at  this  point, 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  babies  were  bom  to  native  white  mothars. 
Almost  lialf  were  foreign-born  Jewish  and  one-fifth  were  Italian. 

Just  south  of  East  Baltimore  Street,  in  the  third  ward,  were  the 
blocks  described  in  detail  as  the  Albemarle  Street  district  in  the  1907 
study  of  housing  conditions  in  Baltimore.^'  Except  that  between 
1907  and  1015  the  sewer  had  been  built  and  many,  though  not  all, 
of  the  toilets  in  the  third  ward  hud  been  connected,  that  report 
gives  a  true  picture  of  the  neighborhood  when  the  babies  studied 
were  born — one-family  dwellings  used  as  tenements;  extensions 
crowding  the  lots  and  reducing  light  and  air  to  a  minimum;  poorly 
paved  yards  reeking  with  waste  water  (the  gutters  in  many  streets 
still  ran  with  surface  di'uinage);  and  live  stock  in  congested  sheds 
or  cellars,  chicken  slaughterhouses,  stables,  and  manure  piles  adding 
their  odors  to  the  general  stench. 

Farther  south  and  east  in  the  third  ward  the  neighborhood  shifted; 
the  Jewish  signs  were  less  frequent  and  the  Polish  colony  began. 
The  Polish  colony  was  nearer  the  water  front  in  the  third  ward,  and 
in  the  second  ward  and  the  first  which  follow  on  the  east. 

A  typical  neighborhood  in  the  Polish  colony  is  described  in  the 
1907  housing  report  referred  to  above.     Here  also  the  one-family 

u  Ilotisiiig  Conditions  in  Baltimore,  a  study  under  direction  of  AaBodatlon  lor  the 
ConditioD  of  the  Poor  and  Charity  Organization  Society,  Baltimore,  1907. 
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Tablb  I. — Ward  o/reMeTtee;  Hve  births  to  colored  motkerg  in  1915. 


Ward  group. 


Total. 


Uvvbiflhita 


Wardsll,  14, 17.... 
Wards  15, 16, 18, 22. 
All  other  warda>... 


IfnBlMr* 

• 

Ffrcgi 

dliM^ 

1,106 

ML« 

414 
SS8 
MS 

tLl 
2&« 
114 

i  Wards  in  whidi  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  births  were  to  colored  mothers. 

Certain  alleys  in  the  seventeenth  ward  were  described  in  the  1907 
study  of  housing  conditions  in  Baltimore  as  typical  of  negro  alley 
dwellings  in  the  city.  This  study  showed  space  to  be  lees  congested 
in  the  Negro  alleys  than  in  the  Jewish  and  Polish  districts  east  of  the 
Fallsway.  But  it  found  a  higher  percentage  of  dwellings  seriously 
out  of  repair,  and  it  referred  especially  to  the  lack  of  decent  toilet 
facilities  and  to  the  filthy  dampness  of  the  alleyways.  At  the  time 
of  this  study  the  percentage  of  babies  bom  into  homes  which  lacked 
sewer  connection  was  more  than  twice  as  high  in  the  seyenteenth 
ward  as  that  in  any  one  of  the  four  poorest  white  wards.^^ 

Around  these  districts,  where  the  poorest  homes  predominated  and 
where  native  white  families  were  in  the  minority,  the  city  stretched 
out  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west.  The  small  downtown 
district  of  fashion  and  wealth  lay  directly  north  of  the  fourth  ward*^ 
a  narrow  belt  in  the  eleventh  ward — ^between  the  negro  district  on 
the  west  and  the  steep  slope  that  dropped  to  the  factories  and  rail- 
road tracks  along  the  Fallsway  on  the  east.  The  other  choice  resi- 
dential districts  were  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  this,  about 
Druid  Hill  Park  and  toward  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
beyond.** 

In  no  ward,  however,  did  births  among  the  well-to-do  predominate, 
and  no  ward  was  without  a  quota  of  foreign-bom  and  negro  families.** 

Baltimore  has  been  called  a  city  of  homes.  The  present  study 
offers  no  basis  for  comparing  Baltimore  with  other  cities  in  respect 
to  the  prevalence  of  one-family  houses,  but  it  was  found  that  slightly 
more  than  two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  of  the  infants  whose  dwellings 
were  studied  lived  in  one-dwelling  buildings  and  only  3  per  cent  lived 
in  buildings  of  five  or  more  dwellings.**    Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 

>'  Wards  2,  3,  5,  and  22  showed  median  earnings  of  the  fathers  under  I05O.  For  exact  peravitaflH  of 
dwellings  with  sewer  connection  in  the  several  wards,  see  Table  4,  Appendix  VH,  p.  225. 

II  Of  the  197  live  births  in  fiunilies  where  the  father  earned  t2,K50  and  over,  134,  or  M  per  cent,  lived  in 
the  eleventh  ward,  or  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  wards  to  the  north  or  northwest 
of  the  eleventh  ward.  Of  the  44  infants  surviving  at  least  two  weeks  who  lived  in  rented  dwellings  with 
mtal  of  tSO  or  more  a  month,  42  lived  in  these  five  wards.   See  Tables  6  and  0,  Appendix  vn,  pp.  2» 

and  228. 
»  See  Tablei  8  and  6,  Appendix  vn,  pp.  234  and  22ft. 

MSee  TabU  10,  Apptndix  VH,  p.  290. 
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MOTHERS*  COLOR  AND  NATIONALITY. 

The  group  of  Baltimore  births  includes  nearly  7,000  natiye  wUte 
families,  nearly  3,000  white  families  in  which  the  mother  was  of  f(V- 
eign  birth,  and  more  than  1,000  negro  families.  Or,  in  exact  pcs^ 
centages,  62  per  cent  of  the  births  were  to  native  white  mothers,  25 
per  cent  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers,  and  13  per  cent  to  negro 
mothers.*^ 

Table  Il.r— Co^  and  nativity  of  mother;  births  in  1915. 


Color  and  nativity  of  motlMr. 

Births  in  19Uu 

Number. 

Porent 

distribo- 

tllllL 

Total 

■ 

11,196 

loai 

Native  white 

&987 
9^897 
1,421 

tLO 

Foreign-born  white 

AS 

Colored •. 

lit 

Foreign-bom  white  families. 

The  tabulations  do  not  show  how  many  of  the  native  white  mothers 
were  of  foreign  parentage  and  what  foreign  stocks  predominated; 
but  in  1910,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  more  than  one-third 
(34  per  cent)  of  the  native  white  population  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  was  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The  principal  groups  were, 
in  tlio  order  named,  German,  English  and  Celtic  (chiefly  Irish), 
Jewish,  and  Polish.  Together  these  groups  comprised  almost  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  native  white  persons  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  native  white  popu- 
lation.** 

In  1910  the  same  four  groups  predominated  among  the  foreign- 
bom  population  in  Baltimore  that  have  been  noted  among  the  native 
white  population  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The  order  of  numeri- 
cal importance  was  somewhat  different,  however,  with  the  Jewish 
and  Polish  groups  each  larger  than  the  English  and  Celtic  (chiefly 
Irish)  group.  Tlie  German  group  was  both  actually  and  relatively 
smaller  among  the  foreign-bom  white  population  than  among  the 
native  white  population  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  In  the 
present  study,  based  on  births  in  Baltimore  during  the  year  1915, 
the  group  of  foreign-bom  German  mothers  was  smaller  than  the  groups 
of  foreign-born  Jewish,  Polish,  or  Italian  mothers. 

Certain  important  elements  in  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
United  States  were  not  sufficiently  represented  in  Baltimore  to  appear 
in  the  present  study.     For  example,  the  detailed  study  of  legitimate 

«  See  Table  m,  AppendU  VU,  p.  280.  *«  See  TeUe  11,  AppeodU  VU,  p.  230. 
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than  one-third  had  come  within  5  years.  The  Jewish  and  PoliBh 
immigration  had  been  more  evenly  distributed  over  a  long  period  d 
years  than  any  other,  with  more  mothers  who  had  come  during  the 
last  10  years  Uian  during  the  10  years  next  preceding,  but  also  with 
a  high  percentage  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  20  jean  or 
more.**  , 

The  groups  which  had  been  longest  in  the  United  States  were  letst 
separated  from  the  life  of  the  community.  Their  economic  statu 
approached  that  of  the  native  white  American;  the  mothers  more 
generally  spoke  English;  and  the  families  lived  not  in  the  poorest 
neighborhoods  where  the  foreign  bom  predominate,  but  in  wards  of 
average  prosperity,  where  more  than  half  the  births  were  to  native 
white  mothers. 

Table  IV. — Median  earnings  of  fathers  and  percentage  of  mothert  unable  to  sped 
English,  hy  color  ana  nationality  of  mother;  live  births  in  19 IS. 


Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 


NaUve  white 

ForaiKn-boni  white — 

ESnglish  and  Celtic 

German 

B(^emian 

Jewish 


Median 
earnings 

of 
fathers.<> 

Percent 

of 

mothers 

unable 

to  speak 

English.6 

1796 
619 
7R1 
718 
703 
664 

• 

37.8 

17.9 
IS.  4 

Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 


Ifedlan 
fat)ieri.a 


Foreign-bom  white— Confd. 

PoUah I 

Uthuanlan > 

Italian ' 

All  other > 

Colored 


^5 
640 
671 
474 


«  Based  on  hirths,  not  incladinc  miscarriages  except  for  English  and  Celtic,  Bobemian.  Lltlnianlan.aDd 
"all  oUier  foreign."    For  methoa  by  which  median  earnings  are  oomputod,  see  Appendix  IV,  p.  19T. 

b  Based  oo  buths,  not  Including  miscarriages  except  for  Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  *'all  other  tormga,**  and 
oolored. 


Nationality  of  mother. 


SsUmated 
resi  denceof 
mother  in  United 
8Ut«i. 


English  and  Celtic. 

German 

Bohemian 

Jewish 

Polish. 


Lithuanian 

Italian 

AU  other  foreign-bom  white. 


•  Includes  misoarriages. 

The  median  oonottls,  however,  the  important  fact  that  20  per  cent  of  the  Poles  and  only  6  par  cent 
of  tha  Lithuanians  had  been  in  this  country  20  years  or  longer.  For  detailed  tabulation  see  Table  12, 
Appendix  vn,  p.  231. 

*•  The  median  residence  in  the  United  States  reported  by  the  jteveral  groups  offers  a  oooveniaDt  anm- 
mary  of  their  relation  on  this  point. 
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than  one-third  had  come  within  5  years.  The  Jewish  and  Polish 
immigration  had  been  more  evenly  distributed  over  a  long  period  of 
years  than  any  other,  with  more  mothers  who  had  come  during  tbe 
last  10  years  than  during  the  10  years  next  preceding,  but  also  with 
a  high  percentage  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  20  yean  or 
more.**  , 

The  groups  which  had  been  longest  in  the  United  States  were  least 
separated  from  the  life  of  the  community.  Their  economic  status 
approached  that  of  the  native  white  American;  the  mothers  more 
generally  spoke  English;  and  the  families  lived  not  in  the  poorest 
neighborhoods  where  the  foreign  bom  predominate,  but  in  wards  of 
average  prosperity,  where  more  than  half  the  births  were  to  natiye 
white  mothers. 


Table  IV. — Median  earnings  of  fathers  and  percentage  of  mothers  unable  to  sped 
English,  by  color  ana  nationality  of  mother;  live  births  in  1915. 


Color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 


NaUve  white 

Foraign-bom  white 

EnfUsh  and  Celtic. 

Gennan 

Bohemian 

Jewish 


Kedian 

eaminga 

oT^ 

fathers-o 

Percent 

of 

mothers 

unable 

to  speak 

EngUsh.b 

1706 
610 
781 
718 
703 
664 

• 

37.8 

14.4 
17.0 
18.4 

Color  and  natiooality  of 
mother. 


Foreign-bom  whiu^— Confd. 

PoUafa 

Lithuanian 

lUiian 

Another 

Colored 


Median 

of 
fathers.* 


1566 

625 
640 
671 
474 


onafall 
tosnik 


fL5 

n.4 

66.0 

411 

0.1 


•  Baaed  on  births,  not  Including  miscarriages  except  for  Englfah  and  Oeltio,  Bohemian.  IJUntanian,  nd 
"all  other  foreign."    For  methodby  which  median  earnings  are  computed,  see  Appendix  IV,  p.  107. 

b  Based  on  births,  not  including  miscarriages  except  for  Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  ''all  other  fomgn,"  a 
oolored. 


Nationality  of  mother. 


English  and  Celtic 

German 

Bohemian 

Jewish 

PoUsh 

Lithuanian 

ItaUan 

All  other  fordgn-bom  white. , 


Births  a  in 
1015. 


138 
331 
112 
1  Oil 
655 
105 
440 
102 


Estimated 
residenceof 
motherin  United 
States. 


Y« 


14 

14 

12 

10 

0 

8 

7 

6 


Montte. 


6 
3 
6 
5 

8 


5 
i 


•  Includes  miscarriages. 

The  median  conceals,  however,  the  important  fact  that  20  per  cent  of  the  Poles  and  only  6  p«  eent 
of  tha  Lithuanians  had  been  in  this  country  20  years  or  longer.  For  detailed  tabulation  see  Table  13, 
Appendix  vn,  p.  231. 

M  The  median  residence  in  the  United  States  reported  by  the  )ie\'eral  groups  offers  a  ooavanieot 
mary  of  their  relation  on  this  point. 
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over.  In  each  comparison^  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  Fdes 
and  of  the  Italians  and  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  the  Jews  qx)b 
no  English.^®  The  fact  that  illiteracy  was  far  more  prevalent  amoog 
the  Poles  and  Italians  than  among  the  other  foreign  bom  may  acooont 
in  part  for  their  failure  to  learn  English.  For  within  each  natic»ulit;* 
a  higher  percentage  of  mothers  spoke  English  among  those  who  oooU 
read  and  write  than  among  the  illiterate. 

lUiteracy,  inability  to  speak  English,  and  poverty  seemed  to  go 
hand  in  hand.  Not  only  were  there  more  mothers  who  could  not 
read  and  write,  more  mothers  who  could  not  speak  English,  and  more 
very  poor  families  among  the  recent  immigrants  (especially  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Poles)  than  among  the  Jews  and  the  older  inunigratioo, 
but  within  each  nationality,  also,  the  poorer  the  fathers  the  higher  the 
percentages  of  mothers  who  were  cut  off  from  the  community  by 
inability  to  speak  English  or  by  inabiUty  to  read  in  any  language.'' 

Colored  famflies. 

The  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  population  of  Baltimore  at  the 
census  of  1910  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  decidedly  above  the  average  for  the  cities  of  500,000 
or  more  population — 15  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  11  per  cent  in  the 
United  States,  and  3  per  cent  in  the  large  cities.  In  actual  number 
of  negroes  Baltimore  ranked  in  1910  as  the  fourth  city  of  the  United 
States.*^ 

Practically  all  the  negroes  in  Baltimore  were  of  native  birth,  and 
most  of  them  were  bom  in  Maryland.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  negroes 
in  Maryland  in  1910  had  come  from  Virginia;  87  per  cent  were  native 
in  Maryland;  and  less  than  1  per  cent  had  come  from  any  other  State. 
What  proportion  of  the  negroes  had  been  bom  in  Baltimore  is  not 
known.  The  increase  in  negro  population  in  Baltimore  from  1900 
to  1910  accompanying  a  decrease  in  negro  population  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  a  whole  indicates  a  drift  from  the  country  to  the  city." 

Shifting  of  the  colored  population  within  the  city  was  limited  at 
the  time  of  this  study  by  a  segregation  ordinance,  which  prohibited 
any  colored  person  from  moving  into  a  block  occupied  wholly  by 
white  persons  (and  vice  versa).  This  ordinance  had  been  passed  in 
1913  and  was  in  force  until  it  became  invalid  through  the  decision 

M  8eo  Tablo  L4,  Appendix  VII,  p.  232. 

*i  leased  on  data  for  Jewish,  Polish,  Italian,  (icrman  and  "all  other  foreign"  (indudln^  Lithuanian). 
See  Table  13,  Appendix  VII,  p.  231. 

B  See  Tables  15  and  10,  Appendix  VII,  p.  2X2. 

**  Negro  population:  Washlugtoii,  94,446;  Now  York,  91,700;  New  Orleans,  89,982;  BalUmorv,  ftl,7«: 
Philadelphia,  M,4.')9;  .Memptus,  52,441.  See  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Vol.  I,  Populatl<m  statistics  1910, 
pp.  207-213. 

M  U.  8.  llureau  of  the  Census,  Thirteenth  (-ensiis  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  II,  PofMilAtkai  statl^Irv 
p.  837;  Dulletin  129,  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  1915,  pp.  14  and  58. 
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pitals  and  from  opportunities  to  learn  fundamental  principles  of  the 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy,  the  babies  of  the  isolated  group 
will  suffer  from  their  mothers'  ignorance  and  lack  of  care.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  foreign  mother  steps  outside  of  her  colony  mertij 
to  exchange  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Worid  for  the  habits  of  her 
American  neighbors,  without  guidance  from  a  trained  adviser,  her 
contact  with  the  community  will  be  of  doubtful  value  to  her  babj. 
Several  items  in  the  data  collected  throw  light  on  the  contacts 
with  the  community  established  by  the  groups  of  foreign  bom  and 
by  the  negroes  in  Baltimore.  It  is  possible  to  examine  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  fathers  in  foreign  and  negro  families  were  en- 
gaged and  their  earnings,  as  compared  with  the  earnings  of  fathers 
in  the  native  white  families  in  the  same  occupations;  to  compare 
the  dwellings  which,  whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  several  groups,  and  the  home  conditions  into  which  the 
babies  were  bom;  and  to  note  how  white  and  colored  mothers  were 
supplementing  the  fathers'  earnings  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  going  out  into  the  community  to  work.  It  has  already  been 
noted  how  many  mothers  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  how 
many  of  the  foreign-bom  white  mothers  spoke  no  English.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  knowledge  of  English  had  reacted  upon 
the  customs  of  the  foreign  bom  in  r^ard  to  infant  feeding;  and  to 
what  extent  the  conmiunity  agencies  for  instniction  in  hygiene 
and  for  medical  care  were  serving  the  mothers  in  the  several  groups. 

FATHERS'  EABNINGS  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  native  white  families  were  the  most  well-to-do  and  the  negro 
families  were  the  poorest  in  the  city,  while  the  foreign-bom  groups 
varied  in  economic  status  from  English  and  Celtic,**  whose  earn- 
ings were  only  a  little  lower  than  the  earnings  in  the  native  white  fami- 
lies, to  the  Lithuanians,  whose  earnings  were  considerably  above  the 
eamings  of  the  colored  fathers.  In  the  native  white  group,  however, 
less  than  half  the  fathers  earned  as  much  as  $850.  The  percentage  of 
fathers  eaming  at  least  $850  ranged  from  42  per  cent  (based  on  total 
births)  of  all  in  the  native  white  families  to  4  per  cent  of  all  in  the 
colored  families.''  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  at  the  time  of  this 
study  the  difference  between  $850  and  $1,850  marked  the  difference 
between  a  minimum  of  subsistence  and  a  fair  standard  of  comforts 
Four  per  cent  of  the  families  (total  births)  lived  at  the  comfort  level; 
among  the  native  white  families,  6  per  cent;  and  among  the  colored 
families,  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  10,797  live- 
bom  babies  only  431  were  in  families  where  thte  father  earned  so 
much  as  $1,850. 

"Inotodlng  Irish,  Sootdi,  and  Welsh.  »8MTAhto20,Ajip8iidliz  VIItpp.2ab-«B> 
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The  exact  amounts  received  from  family  earnings  apart 'from  tk 
father's  earnings  are  not  tabulated  in  detul.  It  is  known,  howe?er, 
that  more  than  half  the  mothers  who  worked  within  the  year  ate 
the  baby's  birth  earned  less  than  $150.^  And  considering  only 
families  where  fathers'  earnings  were  supplemented  by  eamingt  d 
other  members  of  the  family,  when  earnings  are  classified  in  fin 
groups  (under  $550,  $550  to  $849,  $850  to  $1,249,  $1,250  to  $1,849, 
and  $1,850  and  over),  it  is  found  that  about  one-third  at  the  familia 
fell  in  a  higher  earnings  group  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  earnings  thin 
that  in  which  they  belonged  on  the  basis  of  f athen'.  earnings.^ 

Except  where  the  father's  earnings  by  themselyes  approached  the 
level  of  comfort,  the  great  majority  of  the  families  (93  per  cent)  were 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  support.  And  the  amounts 
earned  by  wife  and  children,  when  these  were  employed,  were  usually 
too  small  to  lift  the  family  to  a  definitely  higher  economic  level  thin 
that  provided  by  the  father's  earnings. 

Fathers'  occupations. 

The  differences  in  the  earnings  of  the  fathers  in  the  native  white, 
foreign-born  white,  and  the  colored  groups  reflect  differences  in  the 
kinds  of  work  the  fathers  did  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  employ* 
mcnt.  It  was  commonly  stated  that  negro  workers  were  paid  lower 
wages  than  white  workers  in  the  same  occupations.  The  tabula* 
tious  do  not  furnish  exact  evidence  on  this  point,  but  they  do  show 
unmistakably  that  the  annual  earnings  of  negro  workers  were  lower 
than  the  amiual  earnings  of  white  workers  in  the  same  occupatioDS. 
Occasional  striking  instances  of  difference  in  pay  for  white  men  and 
colored  men  doing  the  same  work  were  noted  by  the  bureau  agents. 

The  census  classification  of  occupations  according  to  subdivisions 
of  the  great  fields  of  manufacturing,  trade,  transportation,  clerical 
occupations,  domestic  and  personal  service,  public  service,  agri- 
culture and  animal  husbandry,  extraction  of  minerals,  and  pro- 
fessional and  somiprofessional  pursuits,  throws  little  light  on  the 
economic  status  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them.  In  the  present 
study,  therefore,  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  have  first  been  classi- 
fied according  to  this  method  and  then  regrouped  according  to  the 
median  earnings  of  the  fathers  in  each  occupation.  This  further 
grouping  gives  five  classes  of  occupations  in  which  median  caroings 
were:  I,  under  $550;  II,  $550  to  $649;  III,  $650  to  $849;  IV,  $850 
to  81,049;  and  V,  $1,050  and  over.** 

«  See  Table  30,  Appendix  VII,  p.  345. 

**  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty'Slx  birUu  were  in  temilies  where  fathers'  eaminc^  ^i^^n  su|h 
plemented  by  family  earnings  and  the  amounts  of  the  fathers'  earnings  and  the  aggr^ite  earnings  wve 
known.  Sixty-flvcporornt  fell  in  the  same  earnings  group  on  both  bases.  See  TabUaMand  29,  Appendix 
VII,  pp.  243  and  244. 

*  For  the  method  by  which  median  earnings  are  computed,  see  Appendix  IV,  p.  107. 
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almost  one-fifth  of  the  fathers  in  the  foreign-bom  white,  and  ahuoit 
one-twelfth  of  the  fathers  in  the  natire  wfaite.^  In  the  next  oocop»> 
tion  group — ^with  median  earnings  between  S550  and  S660 — mn 
approximately  one-third  of  the  fathers  in  the  colored  group,  mm 
than  two-fifths  of  the  fathers  in  the  foreign-bom  white,  and  nun 
than  one-fourth  of  the  fathers  in  the  native  white.  Together  ihm 
two  groups  of  occupations,  where  more  than  half  the  fathers  eanied 
less  than  $650  and  very  few  individual  workers  earned  so  much  u 
$1,250,  included  84.7  per  cent  of  the  fathers  in  the  colored  gmofj 
59.2  per  cent  of  the  fathers  in  the  foreign-bom  white,  and  34.7  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  in  the  native  white.^ 

More  than  half  the  fathers  in  the  native  white  group  and  more  thin 
one-third  of  the  fathers  in  the  foreign-bom  white  were  in  oocuoatioii 
Groups  III  and  IV,  mainly  skilled  manual  occupations,  with  median 
earnings  between  $650  and  $1,050.  Only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  colored 
fathers  were  in  this  group. 

The  supervisory  and  professional  occupations — Oroup  V,  with 
median  earnings  above  $1,050 — ^included  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  in  the  native  white  group;  4.7  per  cent  of  the  fathers  in  the 
foreign-born  white,  and  1.6  per  cent  of  the  fathers  in  the  colored. 

The  earnings  of  all  fathers  engaged  in  each  occupation  are  included 
in  the  computation  of  these  medians,  but  when  the  earnings  of  the 
three  color  and  nativity  groups  are  considered  separately  a  marked 
difference  in  median  earnings  appears  even  within  each  group  of 
occupations.  The  earnings  were  highest  in  the  native  white  and 
lowest  in  the  colored  group.  For  example,  in  the  pooriy  paid  and 
mainly  unskilled  occupations  of  Group  I,  the  median  earnings  of  the 
native  white  were  approximately  $560,  the  median  earnings  of  the 
foreign-bom  white  approximately  $483,  and  the  median  earnings  of 
the  colored  group  were  approximately  $452.  Again,  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  Group  II,  with  median  earnings  for  all  workers  studiied 
falling  between  $550  and  $650,  the  median  earnings  of  the  native 
white  group  were  approximately  $654,  of  the  foreign-bom  white, 
$585,  and  of  the  colored,  $489.*^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  relatively  more  of  the  fathers  in  the 
negro  than  of  the  fathers  in  the  white  group,  and  relatively  more  of 
the  fathers  in  the  foreign-bom  white  than  of  the  fathers  in  the  native 
white  group,  were  employed  in  the  most  unskilled  and  poorly  paid 
occupations.  And,  among  men  doing  the  same  type  of  work,  the 
earnings  of  the  native  white  were  higher  and  the  earnings  of  the 
negro  were  lower  than  the  earnings  of  the  foreign  bom. 

*^  Tho  reader  is  romindcd  that  tho  groaps  are  Isied  on  the  odor  and  natlTlty  of  mottMr. 

«  8eo  TaWe  17 .  Appendix  Vll,  p.  233. 

«  Sec  Tables  20  and  21,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  288  and  MO.  Uedlan  eaminfi  art  cttlinatad  firom  kaowa 
ili^tribution  in  eamincs  groapa  mider  MOO,  MOO  to  1549,  t560  to  1040,1060  to  Mtt^ata.  For  miChod,  IH 
Appendix  IV,  p.  197. 
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case  to  amounts  actually  received  during  the  year  following  the  birth 
of  the  infant  in  1915." 

Relatively  more  nonemployment  was  ascribed  to  lack  of  work  and 
to  illness  among  the  fathers  in  the  foreign-boni  white  than  among 
the  fathers  in  the  negro  group;  and  among  the  fathers  in  the  negro 
group  the  number  ^^nonemployed"  for  other  reasons^  including 
desertion  of  the  family,  was  relatively  high. 

Table  YI. — Per  cent  qf/atherg  ^^nonemployed' '  hv  oatue  qf  nontmplcymerU  and  eokr 

and  nativity  of  mother;  hirtM  in  1915,^ 


Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Total 

Native  white 

Foreign-bom  white 
Colored 


Per  cmt  of  fatfacn  boo- 
employed. 


Cause  of  nonempIoyiiKot. 


Work 
not 
avail- 
able. 


S2.4 


910 
44.0 
4a5 


0.4 


6.1 
7.9 
5.2 


Otte 

eaiucf 
(iadui- 
lof  de- 


16 


10 
1.4 
7.4 


1  See  Table  24,  Appendix  VII,  p.  243. 

Comparing  those  in  each  group  whose  nonemployment  was  ascribed 
to  lack  of  work  and  for  whom  the  period  of  nonemployment  was 
definitely  stated,  it  is  found  that  relatively  more  of  the  foreign  bom 
than  of  the  native,  whether  white  or  colored,  were  out  of  work  for 
six  months  or  more — 12  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  foreign  bom, 
6  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  native  white,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
imemploycd  negroes." 

The  nonemployment  from  other  causes,  including  illness  and 
desertion,  was,  in  each  group,  of  somewhat  longer  duration  than 
the  nonemployment  from  lack  of  work,  and  when  all  nonemploy- 
ment, from  whatever  cause,  is  considered  together  it  appears  that 
the  period  of  nonemployment  was  at  least  six  months  for  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  irregularly  employed  fathers  in  the  native  white  group, 
for  16.2  per  cent  of  the  irregularly  employed  fathers  in  the  foreign- 
bom  white  group,  and  for  21.7  per  cent  of  the  irregularly  employed 
fathers  in  the  colored  group. 

u  In  the  majority  of  ca.<tefi  the  computations  were  baaed  on  reporte  made  by  tiie  notbin  of  the  weekly 
or  the  monthly  wages  and  the  time  out  of  work.  In  the  study  of  Infant  mortality  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
similar  reports  of  fathers'  earnings  were  tested  with  pay-roll  data:  it  was  found  that  oo  the  whole  tbe 
mothoni'  statements  were  substantlaUy  correct,  with  pcritapt  a  aUghfc  teadaocy  (o  overttatemmt.  See 
Infant  MorUlity.  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Manchester,  N.  II.,  Based  oo  Births  in  One  Year,  by 
Baatrlce  SheeU  Dunoan  and  Emma  Duke,  Childreo'a  Bureau  publicatioa  No.  20^  pp.  16  and  1ft. 

M  Sea  Table  26,  AppendU  VII,  p.  342. 
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in  these  two  groups  the  percentage  of  fathers  irregulaily  ei 

was  practically  identical. 

Table  VIII. — Median  eaminga  of  fathers  steadily  employed  compared  wiih  oUftAm^ 

by  color  and  nativity  of  mother;  births  in  1915. 


itivltyofmotiier. 

Futbcn 
gtmdOj 

AO 
fctbn 

f» 

m 

888 

788 
511 

;■ 

8f 

C\ 

Total 

Native  white 

Foreigii-bom  white 

Colored 

1  Estimated  frcni  distribution  of  births  in  earninss  groups  "undCT  UBOj"'*%iSO  to  tSM,"  "8&a0  tolM^" 
"1850  to  $849,"  "1850  to  $1,049,"  etc.    See  Tables^^and  &,  Appeodlx  VU,  pp.  940  And  Ml. 

Two  dxingd  seem  apparent,  even  from  this  unsatisfactory  analysis: 
First,  that  in  the  pre-war  days  to  which  the  data  refer  the  foragD- 
born  white  man  and  the  colored  man  were  less  regularly  employed 
than  the  native  white  man;  and,  second,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  the  rate  at  which  he  wis 
paid,  the  colored  man  who  was  steadily  employed  remained  in  the 
same  low  earnings  class  with  the  colored  man  who  was  not  steadily 
employed. 

HOME  CONDITIONS. 

Many  of  the  most  important  phases  of  home  conditions  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  tabulation,  and  yet  a  rough  index  for  the  compari- 
son of  the  babies'  homes  among  the  native  white  families,  the  larger 
groups  of  foreign  white  families,  and  the  negro  families  is  afforded 
by  such  items  as  the  rental  paid,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
dwellings,  and  the  relative  sizes  of  dweUings  and  households. 

Rental  and  sanitation. 

The  lowest  median  rental,  $5.83  per  month,  was  found  among  the 
Polish  families;  tlie  highest,  $13.25  per  month,  among  the  English 
and  Celtic.^  In  the  three  other  groups  it  ran  from  S8.42  among  the 
Italian  families  to  $11.83  among  the  native  white  families.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  babies,  or  5  per  cent  of  those  living  in  dwellings  for 
which  cash  rent  of  a  known  amount  was  paid,  were  in  dwellings 
rented  at  less  than  $5  a  month.  The  proportion  rose  to  39  per  cent 
among  the  Poles  and  dropped  to  2  per  cent  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Negroes. 

M  The  Uthoanlana  paid  a  rental  alishtly  Uflier  than  the  Polls,  and  tiM  BncHsh  and  Cel^ 
slightly  higher  than  the  Negroes.    For  all  other  housing  items  these  two  nattonallttM  are  inchidod  In  ths 
group  of  '*all  other  foreign,"  and  this  group,  as  a  wtMlOp  paid  a  rental  lowar  tliaii  tha  napoei  and  higte 
than  the  PolBt. 
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In  each  race  and  nativity  group  room  congestion  was  greatest  in 
the  poorest  households;  but,  again,  at  each  economic  level  the  naAn 
white  and  the  negro  families  had  relatively  more  rooms  in  iheir  dml- 
ings  than  the  foreign  families." 

Variatloiis  in  sixe  of  fiuoily. 

Closely  related  to  the  variations  in  the  size  of  household  are  the 
variations  in  the  numbers  of  children  bom'  to  the  mothers  of  the 
several  nationalities.  But  they  do  not  correspond  exactly,  becaoee 
of  differences  in  the  stillbirth  and  infant  mortality  rates,  and  diffe^ 
ences  in  custom  regarding  the  presence  in  the  household  of  relativei 
and  lodgers.  Thus  the  Polish  and  Italian  mothers  reported  on  the 
average  more  births  and  (in  spite  of  high  mortality  among  the  Polish) 
more  children  surviving  the  first  year  of  life  than  any  other  nation- 
ality. But  the  average  households  of  the  Jewish,  the  Polish,  and  tbe 
"other  foreign ''  groups  were  approximately  the  same;  and  of  all  the 
foreign  bom,  only  the  Italians  with  their  high  percentage  of  familiee 
keeping  lodgers  showed  a  definitely  larger  average  household.**  Tlie 
negro  mothers  also  reported  a  large  average  number  of  births  but 
relatively  fewer  children  surviving  their  first  year.  The  n^ro  house- 
holds, however,  were  larger,  on  the  average,  than  any  others. 

* 

Tablr  IX. — Size  of  family  by  naUonality  of  mother;  birtht  ^  in  1915, 


Color  and  nationality  o/motber. 


Native  white 

Foreign-bom  white. 

Je^^lsh. 

Polish 

ItaUan 

All  other 

Colored. 


numbef 
ofUrths^ 

to 
mother.* 


number 
of  child- 
ren fiu^ 
vising  1 


a.  48 
3.36 
3.85 
3.51 
3.49 
3.18 
2.88 


mu&bs 

•Qoinr 
dwf 
ln|.> 


111 

4.11 

&lf 
4.11 


1  Tndudcs  miscarriages. 

*  Including  1915  birth.    Average  derived  from  TaUe  70,  Appendix  VII,  p.  281. 
>  Excluding  1915  infant,  but  including  parents.    Average  derived  from  data  shown  In  Table  35,  App«- 
dixVII,p.  218.  "^ 

Analyzing  the  average  number  of  births  to  the  mothers,  the  extent 
to  which  the  groups  vary  from  one  another  is  more  clearly  seen. 
The  number  of  mothers  who  had  borne  seven  or  more  children 
ranged  from  10  per  cent  of  all  in  the  native  white  group  to  26  per  cent 
of  all  in  the  Polish  group. 

M  See  Tables  35, 3d,  and  37,  AppendU  VII,  pp.  348  to  252. 

M  Two  nationality  groups— the  Lithuanians  and  the  small  unclassifled  group  of  "all  other  fcreicn*'  made 
up  mainly  of  immigrants  who  had  recently  arrived  from  sotxtheastem  Europe  alMmed  a  higber  perontage 
of  luniUes  keeping  lodgers  than  the  ItaUan  showed.  But  the  housing  data  lor  these  two  gronpa  with 
191  inbnts  have  not  been  separately  analyzed.  In  comparison  with  every  other  group  the  ItaUaai  had 
the  highest  peroentages  keeping  any  lodgers  (18.3  per  oent)  or  keeptaigSor  morelodgin  (4L8peroaDt).  See 
Table  40,  Appendix  VII,  p.  254. 
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Table  X. — Employment  of  mother  away  from  Aonu,  hy  taming^  qffalker  and  eaior  tai 

nativity  of  mother;  births^  in  X9X5. 


EiraJacs  of  latiiflr. 


Pier  ccot<  of  Bothn  • 
ployed  awB7  from  btm 
dunng 


ToUl. 


Under  •4fiO 

$4504540 p. 

16504040 

S850-S849 

085041.019 

$1,05041,240 

$1«3S0  and  over 

No  earnings 


Native 
white 

bora 
white 

mosnen. 

motfaers. 

5.6 

11.4 

15.  B 

18.6 

12.6 

14.6 

7.6 

14.7 

4.1 

7.8 

2.0 

2.8 

1.2 

2.0 

1.1 

.0 

20.4 

24.6 

Cdanl 


af 


ILS 
311 


«« 


1  Includes  miscarriaget. 

s  Based  on  births,  indading  misearriages.    Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

Crabt  II.— Per  cent  of  mothers  gainitilly  employed  away  frcm  home,  by  tathers*  itminp- 
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None.  Under  $450     $550     $650     $850    $1,050        None.  Under  $450     $550     $650     $850   $1^ 
$450.      to        to        to        to      and  $450.      to        to        to        to      and 

$540.    $649.    $840.  $1,049.  over.  $549.    $649.    $849.  $1,O40l  over. 

Native  white  mothers  

Foreign-bom  white  mothers   — — 
Ckilored  mothers  

Prevalence  of  employnMBt. 

Relatively  more  colored  women  than  white  women,  and  relatively 
more  foreign-bom  women  than  native  women,  worked  outside  their 
homes.  But  in  each  of  these  three  groups  separately  it  is  found 
that  in  descending  the  scale  of  fathers'  earnings,  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  away  from 
home  at  any  time  after  marriage,  or  during  the  pregnancy  of  1915,  or 
during  the  first  12  months  of  the  baby's  life  time.^ 


••  For  detailed  Ubulation  see  Table  02,  Appeodlx  VU,  p.  305, 
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OecopatioM* 

The  white  mothers  working  away  from  home  were  mainly  factfliy 
operatives;  the  negro  mothers  were  mainly  domestic  servants,  ditf- 
women,  and  laundresses.** 

Table  XII. — OecupaHon  of  mother,  by  color;  birthB  in  1915  to  moiherg  emploffei 

from  home  during  prtgnanejf.^ 


Occupation  of  mother  during 
1915  pregnancy. 

Births  to  mothers 
employed  away 
flrooi  home. 

Occupation  of  mother  during 
1915  pregnancy. 

BifthS  to  BSllM 

employed  aviy 
frtaBbona. 

White. 

Colofed. 

White. 

Cekni 

All 

688 

«29 

Chanrork,  laundering,  etc 

DomMitic  aM  mIcb 

49 

22 
«82 

■ 

HI 

Factory  (qwratlyes: 

315 

99 

121 

0 
23 
12 

Other  occupations ........ 

a 

Canning,  shucking 

^'i^hing 

Other  fertory 

>  The  statements  that  follow  in  text  are  based  on  births,  Table  98,  .\ppendix  VII,  p.  300. 

Among  the  cannery  workers  Polish  women  predominated,  and 
almost  one-third  were  native  white  women;  the  other  cannery 
workers,  a  very  small  number  in  all,  represented  every  nationality 
group  except  the  Jewish. 

Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  clothing  workers  were  native 
white  women  and  the  remainder  were  about  evenly  divided  among 
the  Negroes,  the  Lithuanians,  and  a  scattered  group  representing 
every  nationality  except  the  English  and  Celtic. 

Of  the  workers  in  ''other  factories,"  four-fifths  were  native  white 
women. 

These  numbers  represent  widely  varying  percentages  of  mothers 
employed  away  from  home  in  the  several  race  and  nationality  groups, 
as  custom  and  economic  status  within  the  group  sent  more  mothers 
or  fewer  out  to  work.  At  one  extreme,  with  the  largest  numbers 
going  out  to  work,  were  the  Negroes  and  Poles;  at  the  other  extreme, 
the  Jewish  and  Italian  women. 

Of  the  native  white  mothers,  14  per  cent  had  worked  away  from 
home  after  marriage,  6  per  cent  during  their  pregnancy  of  1915,  and 
4  per  cent  during  the  first  12  months  of  the  infant's  life.  Among 
the  Jewish  mothers,  these  percentages  dropped  to  7  per  cent,  1  per 
cent,  and  less  than  1  per  cent;  among  the  Negroes  they  rose  to  67 
per  cent,  45  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent.^ 

For  the  period  of  the  1915  pregnancy  and  the  12  months  after  the 
birth  of  a  baby  in  that  year,  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers 
within  their  own  homes  has  also  been  tabulated.     Except  among 

•See  Table  101,  Appendix  VU,  p.  308.      "  Sea  Tables  90, 97,  and  96,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  »7-30a 
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the  babies  of  mothers  gainfully  employed,  higher  percentages  having 
only  breast  feeding  among  the  babies  of  colored  mothers  than  among 
the  babies  of  native  whit«  mothers.  These  comparisons  hold  titie  not 
only  for  the  several  groups  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  native  white, 
foreign-bom  white,  and  colored  families  of  the  same  economic  lerek 

The  feeding  was  tabulated  separately  for  the  three  largest  foreign- 
bom  groups.  The  Polish  and  Italian  babies  showed  approximately 
the  same  distribution  among  the  three  types  of  feeding,  with  a  sl^t 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Italian  babies.  Among  the  babies  of  Jewidi 
mothers,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  third  month  and  later,  the 
percentages  having  mixed  feeding  were  markedly  high.  As  Cfm- 
pared  with  the  Polish  babies,  the  Jewish  babies  showed  slightly  Iob 
artificial  feeding  at  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  months  of  life  and 
markedly  less  breast  feeding  during  the  sixth  month  and  later.  As 
compared  with  the  Italian  babies,  the  Jewish  babies  showed  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  extent  of  artificial  feedmg,  but  markedly 
less  breast  feeding  from  the  third  month  onward." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Italian  and  Polish  mothers  who  had 
learned  to  speak  English  were  more  likely  to  wean  their  babies  daring 
the  early  months  than  the  Italian  and  Polish  mothers  who  had  not 
learned  to  speak  English,  while  exactly  the  reverse  was  true  of  the 
Jewdsh  mothers.  And  more  of  the  Polish  mothers  who  could  read 
and  write  than  of  the  illiterate  Polish  mothers  were  weaning  their 
babies  during  the  early  months,  while  among  the  Italian  mothers  as 
W(»1I  as  the  Jewish  mothers  there  was  less  artificial  feeding  when  the 
motliers  could  read  and  >\Tit^  than  when  they  were  illiterate. 

Among  the  native  mothers,  both  white  and  colored,  the  illiterate 
women  were  less  likely  than  the  others  to  give  their  babies  breast 
milk  and  no  other  food  during  the  early  months.  In  both  groups 
the  illiterate  mothers  showed  a  high  percentage  of  babies  whose 
nursing  by  their  mothers  was  supplemented  by  other  food.  And 
among  the  illiterate  native  white  mothers  the  percentage  of  babies 
weaned  in  the  early  months  was  also  above  the  average.^* 

Within  each  race  and  nationality  group  the  greatest  prevalence  of 
artificial  feeding  occurred  in  families  where  the  mother  was  gainfully 
employed  away  from  home.'^ 

SUMMARY. 

Tlie  Baltimore  group  included  considerable  numbers  of  colored 
Ihs  and  of  births  to  foreign-bom  Jewish,  Polish,  and  Italian 
mcT^tcj^^f^^tncr  foreign  groups  were  also  represented,  but  their 
numKrs  were  too  few  to  permit  a  separate  detailed  analysis. 


"  Soe  Tables  42, 80,  and  si ,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  255, 288,  and  2S». 
f«  See  Tables  43,  44,  and  45,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  2S!)  and  256. 

7»  See  Table  46,  Appendix  VII ,  p.  2.'i7.    The  relation  of  the  mother's  employment  to  her  mj  of  feeding 
her  babyis  diseussea  in  detail  in  tne section  on  Employment  of  Mothers  and  Inltot  liortallty,  p.  IM. 
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and  eighteenth  wards  than  in  any  other  ward  with  no  outlyizf 
district. 

About  one  mother  in  seven  worked  away  from  home  during  pre^ 
nancy  or  during  the  lifetime  of  the  baby  within  12  months  after 
the  birth.  Such  employment  was  most  prevalent  among  the  Negro 
and  Polish  mothers  and  in  these  groups  45  per  cent  and  33  per  ceni, 
respectively,  worked  away  from  home  during  pregnancy.  In  ereiy 
group  the  percentage  of  mothers  employed  away  was  greatest  in 
the  poorest  famihes  and  decreased  steadily  with  increase  in  the 
fathers'  earnings.  The  principal  occupation  among  white  motheis 
employed  away  from  home  was  factory  work — chiefly  in  canneries 
for  the  Poles,  and  for  others  chiefly  in  clothing  factories.  Domestic 
service  was  the  principal  occupation  among  colored  mothers. 

The  interplay  of  these  social  conditions  in  relation  to  variatioDS 
in  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  several  groups  offers  the  main 
subject  for  the  following  sections.  Even  this  brief  survey  of  the 
field  suggests  certain  reasons  for  the  excessive  mortality  among 
babies  of  Polish  mothers  and  babies  of  colored  mothers. 
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respiratory  diseases) ,  it  is  found  that  in  March  there  were  71  death 
from  other  causes,  while  in  the  other  months  the  number  of  deiAi 
from  other  causes  ranged  from  56  in  April  to  30  in  January. 


AGE  AT  DEATB. 


In  the  Baltimore  group,  as  in  the  death-registration  area  of  Ae 
United  States  and  in  the  cities  of  the  birth-registration  area,  ali^tlj 
oyer  two-fifths  of  all  infant  deaths  occurred  in  the  first  month  o! 
life.    Roughly,  one  may  say  that  in  Baltimore  of  every  1,000  baUtt 
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bom  alive,  103  died  during  the  first  year;  56  died  during  the  first 
three  months  (37  of  these  failed  to  survive  the  first  two  weeks); 
19  died  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month;  15,  during  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month,  and  13,  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  first  year.  A  glance  at  the  deaths  by  single  months 
reveals  the  fact  that  although,  in  general,  the  number  of  deaths 
decreased  month  by  month,  more  babies  died  in  the  fifth  month 
and  in  the  sixth  month  than  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth.  In 
the  seventh  month  the  number  of  deaths  was  strikingly  less  than 
in  any  preceding  month.^* 


i«  See  Table  50,  ApptndU  VU,  p.  MO. 
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only  2  of  those  due  to  prematurity.  But  9  of  the  39  babies  iriio 
died  from  malformations  and  29  of  the  138  who  died  from  coDgenital 
debility  had  struggled  safely  through  the  first  two  montlis  and  died 
later  in  the  year.'* 

The  death  rate  from  malformations  (3.6  per  1,000)  was  lower  thao 
the  corresponding  rate  (6.1  per  1,000)  in  the  cities  of  the  birtb- 
registration  area.  For  the  causes  pecuhar  to  early  infancy  the 
Baltimore  rate  was  higher  than  that  in  the  birth-r^istration  cities. 
Even  omitting  from  the  Baltimore  group  the  colored  babies  with 
their  specially  high  death  rate  from  these  diseases,  the  Baltimore 
rate  was  still  somewhat  above  the  rate  for  the  other  cities. 

Table  III. — Infant  mortality  rates  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy,  by  color  inl 
nativity  of  mother:  comparison  of  Baltimore  and  cities  of  the  Inrth-regislration  arm 
(1915). 


C-o\or  and  nativity  of  motbor,  and 


Cities  of  birth-registration  area  (1915). 
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Colored  mothers 1,305  A» 


1  Includes  471,144  white  and  10,352  colored  infants.    U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  M^ 
First  annual  report,  p.  10. 

Only  for  the  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  did  the  Baltimore  rat^ 
from  early  infancy  drop  below  that  for  all  the  cities  of  the  birth-reg- 
istration area  combined. 

The  deaths  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  were  more 
evenly  distributed  through  the  different  seasons  than  deaths  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  or  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases: 
and  yet  in  the  Baltimore  group  it  was  found  that  more  babies  died 
from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  in  March,  April,  and  November 
than  in  other  months  and  noticeably  few  in  January.  The  variations 
in  the  numbers  of  births  ocxjurring  in  the  several  months  do  not  ac- 
count for  these  differences,  for  the  infant  mortality  rate  from  this 
group  of  causes  was  exceptionally  high  among  babies  bom  in  March, 
April,  or  November  and  exceptionally  low  among  babies  bom  in 
January.*^     In  discussing  these  diseases,  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs  says: 

*'No  more  than  a  guess  can  be  made  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
these  diseases  can  be  prevented.  *  *  ♦  Two  problems  are  here 
involved:  (1)  The  ignorance  of  the  prospective  mother  in  the  care  of 


»  See  Table  SO,  Appendix  vn,  p.  260. 

M  See  Tables  52  and  53,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  262  and  263. 
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(during  the  second  three  months)  was  higher  than  the  maxinrom 
reached  in  the  other  cities  (during  the  first  three  months).  A  com- 
parison with  the  death  rate  under  1  year  from  gastric  and  intestiiiAl 
diseases  in  Baltimore  City  during  the  calendar  year  1915  shows  a 
distribution  of  deaths  similar  to  that  in  the  group  studied  in  detail 
and  unlike  that  in  the  cities  of  the  birth-registration  area. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  are,  of  course,  largely  seasonal 
Disr^arding  for  a  moment  differences  between  the  two  summers,  i( 
appears  that  for  the  Baltimore  group,  while  no  calendar  month  was 
without  infant  deaths  assigned  to  these  diseases,  the  months  from 
July  to  October  had  243  such  deaths,  or  77.4  per  cent  of  them  all. 
August  had  the  highest  number  of  deaths,  89,  and  July  followed  with 
78.»* 

The  summer  of  1916,  which  was  the  period  of  special  exposure  for 
most  of  the  older  babies  in  the  Baltimore  group,  was  exceptionally 
dry,**  and  the  city  death  records  showed  more  deaths  under  2  yean 
of  age  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  during  1916  than  during  1915, 
when  the  younger  babies  in  the  Baltimore  group  were  especiaUj 
exposed  to  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders.  This  might  account  for 
an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  such  deaths  occurring  during 
the  later  months  of  life.  It  C/Ould  have  no  bearing  upon  the  hi^ 
mortality  during  the  months  from  the  third  to  the  sixth. 

Deaths  from  these  causes  are  considered  the  most  inmiediatelv 
preventable  of  all  infant  deaths,  since  the  disorders  from  which  they 
result  are  directly  related  to  wrong  feeding  and  improper  care.  That 
these  disorders  are  gradually  being  controlled  and  prevented  through- 
out the  country  is  indicated  by  the  mortality  statistics  for  the  death- 
registration  area. 

The  total  number  of  infant  deaths  in  the  death  registration  States 
as  of  1910  (exclusive  of  North  Carolina)  decreased  from  135,020  in 
1910  to  119,349  in  1917.  There  Ls  no  reason  to  assume  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  annual  number  of  births  within  the  same 
area,  since  a  possible  decrease  in  birth  rate  would  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  in  population.  Therefore,  the  shift  in  per 
cent  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  of  death  indicates,  primarily,  a 
decrease  in  the  mortality  from  the  causes  which  show  a  decreasing 
percentage  of  the  total  infant  deaths. 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  mortality  from  causes  which  show 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  total  deaths  has  actually  increased  or 
merely  remained  constant  while  the  deaths  from  other  causes  have 
decreased  can  not  be  determined  without  a  comparison  of  deaths 
and  births." 


M  See  Chart  V,  p.  68,  and  Table  52,  Appendix  VH,  p.  282. 

M  See  Table  M,  Appendix  VU,  p.  204. 

•*  A  comparison  of  intent  births  and  deaths  is  possiUe  for  the  birtlHreKlstratioo  tm  aa  of  191S,  exeiulTa 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  intent  mortality  rate  from  gastric  and  intestiiMl  dlseMca  was  Mj6  in  lMft» » J  in 
19ie.  and  then  feU  to  23.4  in  1017,  23.2  in  1918,  and  19J0  in  1919.  Compiled  flrom  U.  8.  Buraau  of  Um 
Census,  Birth  SUtistics.  1915  to  1919. 
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among  the  colored  babies  as  among  the  white  babies.  Or,  specifically, 
of  the  1,305  babies  bom  to  colored  mothers,  64  died  from  rcspiratoiy 
diseases — 49  per  1,000  live  births;  of  the  9,492  babies  bom  to  white 
mothers,  149  died  from  respiratory  diseases — 15.7  per  1,000  live  births. 
Among  the  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  the  rate  (20.7)  was  h^er 
than  among  the  babies  of  native  white  mothers.  It  should  be  m&^ 
tioned  that  respiratory  diseases  are  often  complications  of  acute 
contagious  diseases,  especially  of  whooping  cough  and  measles,-  and 
as  shown  later,  whooping  cough  was  more  prevalent  among  colored 
than  among  white  babies.** 

This  element  of  the  infant  death  rate  has  been  considered  difficult 
to  touch ;  the  definite  attempt  to  reach  it  is  the  development  of  only 
the  last  few  years.  But,  again,  the  low  rates  found  in  certain 
groups  suggest  that  many  of  the  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases 
might  be  prevented.*"  Here,  too,  the  chief  weapons  are  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  education  of  the  mother.  She 
must  learn  that  breast  milk  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  increase  the  baby's 
power  of  resistance;  that  the  baby  must  not  be  exposed  to  infection 
from  a  person  suffering  from  a  cold ;  and  that  respiratory  infections 
in  the  baby  must  receive  early  treatment. 

Other  communicable  diseases. 

About  1  in  15  of  the  infant  deaths  were  ascribed  to  the  other  com- 
municable diseases,  which  included  whooping  cough,  with  18  deaths, 
tuberculosis,  15  deaths,  and  syphilLs,  14  deaths.  The  other  25 
deaths  in  this  classification  were  scattered  among  several  causes — 
measles  8,  influenza  7,  erysipelas  4,  diphtheria  and  croup  4,  and 
scarlet  fever  and  dysentery  each  1.  Altogether  these  diseases 
showed  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  6.7  per  1,000  live  births,  which 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  corresponding  rate  (8.5  per  1,000)  in 
cities  in  the  birth-registration  area  in  1915.^ 

The  14  deaths  assigned  to  syphilis  occurred  in  the  earliest  months 
of  life — 10  in  the  first  month  and  only  1  after  the  third  month." 
Deaths  from  this  cause,  like  those  assigned  to  early  infancy,  are 
directly  related  to  the  condition  of  the  mother  and  the  condition  of 
the  infant  at  birth.  Their  prevention  depends  directly  upon  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

""  But  if  both  causes  arc  stated  on  the  death  certificate  the  drath  is  aacribod  to  the  epidemic  rether  than 
to  the  respiratory  cause.  See  U.S.  Durcan  of  the  Census,  Manual  of  International  Oaoses  of  Death,  pp. 
18-aO;  also  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  LLst  of  Joint  Causes  of  Dnath. 

"  A  marked  reduction  In  infant  mortality  from  respiratory  dL<nasrs  in  New  ZoalamI  during  the  past  15 
years  from  10  per  1,000 1  irths  in  1905-1900  to  4.0  in  1015-lOlS,  has  Accompanied  the  development  of  infnt- 
wolfarc  work  in  that  country. 

"  Sec  Tables  47,  4A,  49,  and  fiO,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  257  to  1>W). 

*i  In  airiition  to  th^o  dr'aths  assignod  to  !!7phllis.  an  unknown  number  dne  to  syphilis  or  other  rcnenal 
Infection  are  probably  included  in  the  early  deatns  assigned  to  "prematurity,"  "oaofeni^  debiMtj," 
"diseases  ill  dcUncd  and  unknown,"  and  other  causes. 
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greater  difference  between  the  white  and  colored  death  rates  fron 
tuberculosis  at  all  ages  in  Baltimore.^ 

The  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  in  infancy  is  not  only  i 
general  community  health  problem  but  another  challenge  to  iH 
efforts  to  insure  babies  breast  feeding  and  good  home  care.  It  is 
also,  in  large  part,  a  problem  of  the  sound  condition  and  good  caieof 
the  mother  during  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

The  deaths  from  such  diseases,  even  where  the  rate  was  hi^biest, 
were  few  in  relation  to  infant  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  yet  tbej 
did  increase  the  total  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  group.  If  no  babies 
had  died  from  these  diseases  the  rate  for  babies  of  white  motheis 
would  have  been  90.6  per  1,000  instead  of  95.9  and  for  babies  of 
colored  mothers  141.  7  instead  of  158.6. 

Other  causes. 

Of  the  remaining  72  scattered  deaths  which  completed  the  toll 
within  the  group,  10  were  assigned  to  external  causes,  7  to  causes 
entered  as  ill  defined  or  imknown,  10  to  meningitis,  and  16  to  '^ood- 
vulsions."  Little  variation  within  the  group  was  found  in  relali(Ni 
to  these  deaths.  The  colored  babies  had  more  than  their  share  of 
deaths  from  external  causes,  with  a  rate  of  2.3  per  1,000,  as  against 


"Note.— 


Y«ar,  and 
color  of 
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Estimat4Hl 
population 

of  Haia- 
more, 

July  l.a 

1 
Deaths  from  tubercu-    ! 
loais.'' 
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color  of 
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ofDmm- 
more, 

July  l.« 

Deaths  from  taberai- 
kxis.* 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
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Number. 

Peri;»n 
popolittaD. 

White: 

1916 

1916 

49(),AS2 
601,155 

TB8 
812 

1.00 
1.68 

Colored: 

1916 

1916 

87,fi3S 
88,400 

480 
OQB 

a  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Onsus,  Bulletin  133,  p.  37. 

t>\J.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Morulity  SUtistics,  1916,  p.  570;  1916,  p.  490. 

Inf(»-mation  was  secured  from  various  agencies  in  Baltimore  about  the  mothers  diowii  by  tbelr  reeard 
to  have  had  tuberculosis,  either  at  the  time  of  the  Urth  during  1916  or  at  tome  eariler  time.  TUs  vas 
undoubtedly  an  incomplete  s*a*ement  o'  *he  total  number  of  cases,  but  it  ofieraa  bit  of  evidanee  about 
the  increase  in  hazard  to  infants  whose  mothers  had  had  tuberculosis. 


Uve 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

Condition  of  mothers. 

Firom  tubercu* 
lasts. 

From  all  other 

Num- 
ber. 

JjJMlt 

moftaltty 
rata. 

Number. 

Inluit 

moftattty 

rata. 

Mothers  with  tuberculosis 

90 
10,701 

S 

12 

81.8 
1.1 

88 
1,019 

100.8 

Mothers  without  tuberculosis 

Note  that  whUe  infant  mortality  from  ''all  other  causes"  was  higher  wlMi  the  mother  had  tubCRukMii 
tuberci^aSii      ^^  °^^  ^^  tuberculosis,  the  dlflereoce  was  espedaUy  marked  In  the  mortality  from 
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The  total  infant  mortality  in  the  Baltimore  group  was  higher  thin 
that  in  the  groups  studied  by  the  bureau  in  Brockton,  Akron,  iixl 
Saginaw,  and  lower  than  that  in  the  groups  studied  by  the  bureau  in 
Waterbury,  New  Bedford,  Johnstown,  and  Manchester.  The  Balfr 
more  rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  was  markedly  higher 
than  the  rates  in  the  three  other  cities  with  a  lower  total  mortality. 
The  Baltimore  rate  from  the  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  wu 
higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  in  New  Bedford  and  in  Aknm. 
Saginaw  and  Brockton  showed  lower  mortality  from  respiratoij 
and  other  communicable  diseases. 

Table  V^. — Infant  mortality  rates  from  specified  causes;  cities  studied  by  the  Childm't 

Bureau. 
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Table  I. — Monthly  death  rates ,  by  type  of  feeding  and  month  of  life;  infants  homxn  1$1S» 


Month  of  life. 

Deaths  per 
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surxiving  at 

b^inning  of 
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Deaths  per  l.OOO  infanU  fed  in 
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Breast  fed. 

Mixed  fed. 
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ft.6 
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fed. 
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6.1 
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5.6 
5.6 
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4.8 

15.0 
3.9 
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3.4 
2.2 
1.7 
2.2 
2.8 
2.7 

i&S 
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\k% 

Third 

1&4 

Fourth 

I&S 

Fifth 

117 

Sixth 

SLI 

Seventh 

117 

Eighth 

ILS 

Ninth 

LS 

Tenth  to  twelfth  (average) 

IC 

1  The  rate  per  1,000  infants  fod  was  19.:{:  260,  or  24.9  per  1,000  live  birtks,  died  not  fed. 

Cbart  VI.—Montbly  death  rates,  by  tjrpe  of  feeding. 
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though  with  a  diminishing  difference.  From  the  tenth  month  to 
the  end  of  the  year  the  babies  who  had  had  mixed  feeding  during 
the  ninth  month  or  earlier  had  approximately  the  same  mortdiitj  « 
the  babies  who  had  been  breast  fed  throughout  that  {>eriod.'* 

Or,  comparing  the  computed  annual  rates  per  1,000  infanlA  M, 
it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  the  hazard  to  babies  having  mixed 
feeding  was  twice  as  great,  and  the  hazard  to  babies  artificially  fed 
was  more  than  four  times  as  great,  as  the  hazard  to  babies  who  wen 
breast  fed.  The  excess  hazard  to  artificiaUy-fed  babies  as  compaied 
with  breast-fed  babies  in  the  same  group  rose  to  a  still  higher  point 
in  the  poorest  families  and  dropped  somewhat  in  the  most  prosperous 
families,  but  in  no  group  did  the  excess  hazard  among  artificially-fed 
babies  disappear.^ 

The  greatest  difference  appeared  in  the  mortality  from  gastric 
and  intestinal  diseases.  Considering  the  deaths  during  the  fiiBt  10 
months  (computed  rates  per  1,000  infants  fed),  it  is  found  that  the 
rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  varied  from  75.1  among 
artificially-fed  babies  to  6.3  among  breast-fed  babies,  while  the  rate 
from  all  other  causes  combined  varied  from  108.8  to  32.9-* 

The  age  at  which  a  baby  is  weaned  bears  directly  upon  the  hazard 
he  must  encounter.  At  each  month,  the  percentage  of  subsequent 
deaths  was  highest  among  babies  who  had  been  artificially  fed  during 
the  first  month.  And,  in  general,  the  later  the  artificial  feeding  was 
begun  the  smaUer  the  percentage  of  subsequent  deaths  among  the 
survivors  at  the  beginning  of  any  specified  month.  There  was  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  in  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  subse- 
quent deaths  among  babies  whose  artificial  feeding  began  in  the  sixth  or 
the  seventh  month.  But  they  were  few  in  number,  and  the  rates, 
apparently  higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  among  babies  weaned 
in  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  month,  may  easily  be  due  to  chance  varia- 
tion.' 

Another  method  of  comparing  tlie  relative  hazard  of  weaning  at 
different  ages  is  shown  in  Chart  VIII,  in  which  yearly  rates  are  com- 
puted for  infants  weaned  at  different  ages.  In  computing  the  rates, 
it  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  that  infants  were  mixed-fed  during 

n  Seo  Tables  58  and  59,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  266  and  268. 

1  The  average  excess  hazard  among  artificially-fed  babies  as  compared  v^ith  breast-tod  babies  is  probably 
a  slight  understatement  of  the  true  average  excess.  The  artifldaUy-tod  babies  included  a  relativdy  large 
IiToiMWiion  of  babies  in  the  most  prosperous  fumilios  and  relatively  more  of  the  babies  in  native  white 
tamflios  and  fewer  of  the  l>abies  in  fordgn-bom  white  families  than  are  included  in  the  breast-f«l  group. 
The  average  hazard  to  artiflcially-fod  babies  was  based,  therefore,  on  a  group  weighted  a  UtUo  more  f  avof^ 
ably  than  the  breast-fed  group,  in  relation  to  nationality  and  fathers'  earnings.  But  whether  the  a^-erage 
hazard  to  artificially-fed  babies  was  four  times  as  groat  or  more  than  Ave  times  as  great  is,  after  all,  ofUttls 
moment .    8oo  Table  60,  Appendix  Vll,  p.  376. 

■  S(>e  Table  63,  Appendix  VII,  p.  27». 

*  See  Table  64,  Appendix  VU,  p.  27& 
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babies  weaned  in  the  sixth  seem  to  have  a  slightly  higher  rate  thaA 
those  weaned  in  the  fifth  month,  but  the  number  of  cases  upon 
which  the  monthly  rates  are  based  are  small;  and  the  differences  are 
slight  among  the  babies  weaned  in  the  eighth,  ninths  and  later 
months  (eighth  month,  49.8;  ninth,  53.6;  tenth  or  eleventh,  48.2).' 

Furthermore,  analysis  of  the  monthly  death  rates  among  arti- 
ficially fed  babies,  grouped  according  to  the  month  in  which  artificial 
feeding  began,  shows  that  except  among  babies  artificially  fed  from 
the  first  month,  the  highest  monthly  death  rate  within  each  group 
occurred  after  the  babies  had  been  artificially  fed  for  at  least  a 
month.^  Moreover,  there  was  no  consistent  decrease  in  the  hazard 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  first  year  among  babies  artificially 
fed  during  the  early  months.  And  the  decrease  in  monthly  death 
rate,  from  month  to  month,  among  all  babies  artificially  fed  during 
each  specified  month  reflects  in  considerable  part  the  shifting  into 
the  artificially-fed  group  of  babies  who  had  had  breast  feeding,  or 
mixed  feeding,  during  their  early  months  and  the  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  average  mortality  among  artificially-fed  babies  by  the  more 
favorable  rates  among  these  later-weaned  babies. 

Practically,  this  lends  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
4,025  babies  who  were  artificinlly  fed  within  12  months  after  birth, 
24  per  cent  were  artificially  fed  from  the  first  month,  and  2,082.  or 
52  per  cent,  were  artificially  fed  before  the  fourth  month.  Only  850, 
or  21  per  c^nt,  were  weaned  during  the  eighth  month  or  later.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  0,()80  babies  surviving  at  1  year  of 
age,  considerably  less  than  one-half  (37  per  cent)  had  been  completely 
weaned.  But  this  percentage  varied  markedly  in  the  several  nation- 
alities and  the  several  earnings  groups — ^ranging  from  23  per  cent 
among  the  Poles  to  46  per  cent  among  the  Lithuanians,  and  fn)m 
30  per  cent  in  families  where  the  fathers  earned  from  S450  to  $549 
to  63  per  cent  in  families  where  the  fathers  eartied  $2,850  or  over.' 
The  present  study  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  babies  into  their 
second  year  nor  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  relation  between  a 
too  long  continuance  of  nursing  and  the  welfare  of  the  infants  after 
the  first  year  of  life. 

The  Baltimore  findings,  therefore,  conform  to  the  accepted  theory 
that  artificial  food  given  during  the  early  months  increases  the 
hazards  of  infancy,  and  that  babies  having  in  the  early  months 
breast  milk  and  other  food  besides,  face  a  greater  hazard  than  babies 
who  are  breast  fed  only,  but  a  lesser  hazard  than  babies  who  are 
artificially  fed  only.  They  show  that  the  effect  of  artificial  feeding 
was  most  marked  in  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  but  that  for 

•  See  Table  66,  Appendix  VII,  p.  279.  'Sec  Table  65,  Appendix  Vn,  p.  879L 

•  See  Table  66,  Appendix  VII,  p.  27».  ■  See  Tables67  and 68.  Appendix  VU, pp. S79and  2taL 
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I   other  causes  of  death,  also,  the  artificially-fed  babies  had  a  higher 
[   mortality  during  each  month  of  life  than  the  breast-fed  babies.    The 
)   effect  of  artificial  feeding  appeared  most  markedly  after  the  baby 
had  been  deprived  of  breast  milk  for  at  least  a  month. 

Artificial  feeding,  as  it  was  practiced  in  Baltimore,  meant  in  large 
measure  artificial  feeding  during  the  early  months.  More  than  half 
the  babies  weaned  during  their  first  year  had  been  weaned  before 
the  end  of  their  third  month,  and  more  than  three-fourths  before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  The  earUer  the  baby  was  weaned 
the  greater  the  hazard  he  encountered  during  his  first  year. 
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Italian,  German,  English  and  Celtic,  Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  and  aD 
other  foreign  bom — ^had  rates  ranging  from  120  per  1,000  among 
the  Lithuanians  to  87.4  per  1,000  among  the  Italians,  but  the  num- 
bers of  live  births  within  each  of  these  other  nationality  groups  were 
small  and  the  variations  shown  may  not  be  significant. 

Table  I. — Infant  mortality  rates,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother;  live  hirtha  in  29JS 

and  live  births^  all  pregnancies. 
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1.701 
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1.313 
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U2L4 
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13L0 

100 

iao.0 

2.^2 

!«." 

08 

102.0 

320 

11\7 

1.305 

UB.6 

4,404 

1?&5 

Infant  mortality  rates  based  on  all  live  births  from  all  pregnancies, 
to  these  mothers,  showed  the  same  general  relation :  The  Polish  and 
Negro  babies  had  the  highest  rates;  the  Jewish  babies  *had  the 
lowest  rates;  the  foreign  bom  as  a  whole  had  approximately  the 
same  rate  as  the  native  white.* 

Natioiiality  and  canse  of  death. 

Behind  the  equal  total  rates  for  babies  of  native  white  mothers 
and  babies  of  all  foreign-bom  white  mothers,  there  were  two  marked 
differences  between  these  groups.  For  causes  peculiar  to  earlj 
infancy,  the  babies  of  native  white  mothers  had  a  rate  higher  than 
the  babies  of  the  foreign  bom  as  a  whole  and  higher  than  the  babies 
in  any  single  group  of  the  foreign  bom  except  the  Polish.  But  for 
respiratory  and  other  communicable  diseases  the  babies  of  the 
native  white  mothers  had  a  rate  lower  than  the  babies  of  the  foreign 
bom  as  a  whole  and  lower  than  the  babies  in  any  single  group  of 
the  foreign  born  except  the  Jewish. 


•  For  detailed  tabulations  see  Tables  GO  and  70,  AppendU  VII,  pp.  3S0and  asi. 
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The  relation  which  the  several  social  factors  seem  to  bear  in  them- 
selves to  infant  mortality  will  be  discussed  in  later  sections.  The 
present  section  will  merely  review  briefly  the  items,  already  noted 
about  the  distribution  of  these  factors  within  each  of  the  principal 
race  and  nationality  groups,  and  indicate  the  pK)int8  at  which  varia- 

CuAST  X  .—Infant  mortality  rates  from  all  causes,  by  fathers'  earnings,  for  inluits  of  native  white,  knig^ 

bom  white,  and  oolorod  mothers. 
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tions  in  rate  seem  to  coincide  with  or  to  run  counter  to  the  differences 
in  social  condition. 

Native  white  and  colored  families. — The  most  obvious  differences  in 
social  conditions  in  native  white  and  colored  families  were  the  ex- 
cessively high  percentages  of  colored  fathers  earning  the  lowest  wages 
and  of  colored  mothers  gainfully  employed,  and  the  greater  preva- 
lence in  colored  families  of  many  births  to  a  mother  and  of  births 
following  a  preceding  birth  by  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years. 
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A  large  part  of  the  difference  in  mortality,  but  not  all,  is  evidentlj 
due  to  the  greater  poverty  of  the  colored  families. 

(6)  In  every  group  a  short  interval  since  the  preceding  birth  wis 
accompanied  by  a  relatively  high  mortality.  The  percentage  d 
short-interval  births  was  considerably  higher  among  the  colored 
families,  but  when  all  short-interval  births  are  eliminated  and  native 
white  and  colored  families  in  which  the  fathers  earned  under  ISoO 
are  compared,  it  appears  that  the  colored  babies  had  a  somewhat 
higher  mortality  than  the  white  babies.  The  short-interval  births, 
considered  by  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  approximateiy 
the  same  mortality  in  white  and  colored  families  of  this  low-earnings 
level.  In  general,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  short  intervals  between  births  in  colored  families  contributed 
to  the  high  mortality  among  colored  infants,  but  that  in  the  lowest 
earnings  group  the  mortality  in  native  white  families  was  greater  from 
other  causes,  which  coimterbalanced  the  longer  intervals  in  while 
families. 

Table  IV. — Excess  mortality  among  infanU  of  colored  mothers,  v^n  effect  of  preottr 
prevalence  of  short  intervals  betveen  births  is  eliminated;  infants  of  native  wkUe  and 
colored  mothers. 


Percent 

ofUve 

births  with 

interval  of 

less  than 

2  years. 

InSant  mortality  rate. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother  and  earnings  of  father. 

Li  v«  births 

with  Inters 

valofless 

than2 

years. 

Li\*eMrtlii 

with  inter 

\'alof2 

yean  or 

over. 

Total: 

Native  whiti; 

25.5 
33.5 

27.9 
35.7 

13S.0 
lffi.9 

205.6 
207.0 

S84 

Colorwl 

141.4 

Under  $.>r>0: 

Nati\n  wliiio 

131.1 

Colore<l 

142.2 

Again,  considering  all  earnings  groups  together,  more  than  twice 
as  high  a  percentage  of  colored  babies  as  of  babies  in  native  white 
families  were  seventh  or  later  in  order  of  birth.  But  the  distinctive 
hazards  to  these  babies  of  the  later  orders  of  birth  evidently  com- 
bined with  other  factors  to  raise  the  total  mortality  among  colored 
babies  and  themselves  played  a  minor  part  in  the  total  rate.  The 
difference  in  rates  between  the  later  bom  and  the  earlier  bom  was 
less  among  the  colored  babies  than  among  the  babies  of  native  white 
mothers,  the  colored  rate  remaining  high,  even  when  babies  seventh 
or  later  in  order  of  birth  were  eliminated  from  the  comparison.  The 
part  played  by  large  families  and  short  intervals  between  births  in 
the  total  mortality  among  the  colored  infants  seems  to  have  been, 
therefore,  of  small  importance. 
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Throughout,  whether  workmg  mothers  are  included  or  not  in  tb 
comparison,  the  hazard  to  breast-fed  colored  babies  or  to  artificiaD;^ 
fed  colored  babies,  was  greater  than  the  hazard  to  babies  of  natin 
white  mothers  reporting  the  same  type  of  feeding. 

Table  VII. — Excess  mortalUy  atnong  infants  of  colored  moikerSj  uhen  ejfeet  <f  Off- 
ences in  type  of  feeding  and  mother^  s  employment  is  eliminated;  in/ants  of  native  Ak 
and  of  colored  mothers  in  families  where  the  father  earned  under  fSSO. 


Tjrpe  of  feeding  and  nonemployment  of  mother. 


Compated  mortality  rates 

in  1915  in  families  where  the  la 
der$550. 


For  first  10  months  per 
1,000  infanto  fed. 


All  mothers: 

Breast 

3ft.7 

luas 

2S8L8 

32.2 
107.1 
250.3 

M»«^  .  

Artlfidal 

If  othnrs  not  emplojrod: 

Breast 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Native 

white 

motliers. 


Colored 
mothers. 


73.3 
127.9 
375.7 

79.3 
131.4 
44&9 


For  second  to 
months  per  I^ii* 
fiante  survi  Ting  at  t» 
ginnins  of 
month.i 


Native 
white. 


Cokrad. 


11.8 
107.1 
190.8 


SIS 

1X4 

2M.5 


1  By  eliminating  deaths  during  the  first  month — ^the  period  in  which  most  of  the  deaths  from  preoatsi 
causes  occur— the  olTcct  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  employment  during  pregnancy  among  the  colcnd 
mothers  is,  at  least  in  part,  neutralised.    Rate  not  computed  for  all  mothers. 

(e)  The  infant-welfare  agencies  in  Baltimore  reached  during  the 
period  of  this  study  more  of  the  colored  mothers  than  of  the  native 
white  mothers  in  Baltimore.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
Appendix  VI/**  but  it  should  bo  noted  here  that  comparison  of 
native  wliite  and  colored  families  at  the  same  economic  level  showed 
a  higher  percentage  of  colored  mothers  than  of  white  mothers  receiv- 
ing prenatal  care  of  Grades  A  and  B  and  trained  nursing  care  at 
confinement,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  colored  babies  than  of  white 
babies  receiving  supervision  from  infant-welfare  agencies.  The  per- 
centage of  cases  dropped  by  the  infant-welfare  agencies  because  the 
mother  failed  to  cooperate  was  smaller  in  the  colored  group  than  in 
any  other. 

if)  Among  the  colored  babies,  then,  the  greater  poverty  of  the 
fathers  (with  the  attendant  evil  of  poor  housing),  the  more  general 
employment  of  the  mothers,  the  tendency  toward  larger  families  and 
shorter  intervals  between  births,  and  the  wider  prevalence  of  venereal 
disease  indicated  by  the  high  mortality  assigned  to  syphilis,  were 
increasing  mortality,  while  mothers'  nursing  of  their  babies,  prenatal 
care,  and  instruction  and  supervision  received  from  infant-welfare 


iu  Soo  p.  203. 
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combined  or  only  of  those  in  both  groups  in  which  fatphers'  eftmingf 
were  identical;  and  room  congestion  was  more  common  in  the 
foreign-bom  families  than  in  native  white  families  having  the  same 
economic  status.  In  addition,  relatively  more  of  the  foreign-bora 
white  mothers  than  of  the  native  white  mothers  had  borne  seven  or 
more  children;  but  the  difference  on  this  point  is  reduced  when  c^- 
responding  earning  groups  are  compared;  and  the  foreign-bom  white 
mothers  as  a  whole,  seem  not  to  have  had  shorter  intervals  betwea 
births  than  the  native  white  mothers. 

Chabt  XI.— Infant  mortality  rates  from  early  infancy,  by  fathers'  eamingi,  for  inlknts  of  natiTC  wfcftt 

fordgn-bom  white,  and  colored  motbers. 
Infant 
mortality 
rate. 

100 


75 


60 


26 


^*  .^^^ 

"•- 

\ 
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\ 
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\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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f 
/ 
/ 
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/ 
• 
• 
• 

• 

^ 

0 

Under 

t450. 


$460  1550 

to  tp 

$549.  IM9. 

Native  white 
Foreign-bom  white 


1050 

to 

$849. 


$850  $1,2S0 

to  to 

$1,240.  $1,840. 

Colored 

Ayoage    x— x— x— x 


$1,850 
and 


Except  for  the  relatively  high  mortality  from  respiratory  and 
other  communicable  diseases  among  the  babies  of  the  foreign-bom 
mothers,  the  comparative  rates  in  the  foreign-bom  and  native  white 
families  ran  counter  to  that  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
these  social  conditions  if  no  other  factors  had  been  present.  For 
example,  comparing  only  those  families  in  which  the  fathers  earned 
under  $650,  it  is  found  that  there  was  among  the  babies  of  native 
white  mothers  the  higher  mortality  from  early  infancy,  in  spite  of 
a  relatively  low  percentage  of  employment  away  from  home,  and  the 
higher  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  in  spite  of  less 
congested  dwellings.     The  total  mortality,  in  families  with  earnings 
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under  $650,  was  definitely  higher  among  the  babies  of  native  lAak 
mothers  than  among  the  babies  of  the  foreign  bom." 

Table  IX. — In/ant  mortality  rates ^  by  cause  of  death  nalivitu  of  mother,  andeantmgul 

father;  live  hirths  in  1915  to  white  mothers. 


Nativity  of  mother  and  earnings  of  father. 


Infant  mortality  rate. 


AU 
causes. 


Gastric 
and  in- 
testinal 
diseases. 


Respira- 
tory and 

other 
canmiQ- 
nioable 


infancy 


AH 
ether 


Total: 

Native  white  mothers 

Foreii^bom  white  mothers 
Under  1650: 

Native  white  mothers 

Foreign-bom  white  mothers 


95.9 
V6.9 

127.4 
106.4 


28.8 
29.1 

45.6 
86.2 


18.4 
37.2 

24.0 

30.7 


1 

3a9 

4Ku5 
2S.6 


\7 

9.5 
IftI 


But  another  factor  was  present  in  the  variations  in  method  of 
feeding.  More  babies  had  only  breast  milk  and  fewer  babies  hid 
only  artificial  feeding  in  the  foreign-bom  families  than  in  the  native 
white  families.  And  the  general  prevalence  of  breast  feeding  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  more  favorable  rates  among  the 
babies  of  the  foreign  bom.  Comparing  breast-fed  babies  with  breast- 
fed babies,  and  artificially-fed  babies  with  artificially-fed  babies,  the 
differences  in  favor  of  the  foreign-bom  disappeared;  and  for  the 
breast-fed  babies  the  total  mortality  was  higher  among  the  babies  of 
the  foreign-born  than  among  the  others.  But  the  greater  proportion 
of  babies  having  breast  feeding  among  the  foreign  bom,  and  facing 
the  lesser  hazards  of  brcastrfed  babies,  reduced  the  total  hazard  in 
the  foreign-bom  group  below  the  hazard  in  native  white  f amihes  at 
the  same  economic  level." 

Poverty,  then,  with  its  attendant  evils  of  mothers'  employment 
and  poor  housing,  tended  to  increase  mortaUty  among  the  babies  of 
foreign-bom  mothers,  while  the  greater  prevalence  of  breast  feeding 
among  the  foreign  born  tended  to  reduce  the  mortality  of  their  babies. 
Considering  together  all  types  of  feeding  the  native  white  families 
showed  a  higher  mortality  than  the  foreign-bom  white  families  in 
corresponding  earnings  groups;  but  for  all  earnings  groups  the  average 
mortality  was  reduced  in  the  native  white  families  by  the  very  low 
mortality  in  well-to-do  homes.  If  the  foreign-bom  group  had 
included  a  similar  proportion  of  weU-to-do  families  their  average 
mortality  would  have  fallen  below  instead  of  equaling  the  mortality 
in  the  native  white  families. 

Polish  and  foreign-barn  Jewish  families. — On  five  points  the  con- 
ditions reported  among  the  Polish  families  were  leas  favorable  to 

1*  See  Table  78,  Appendix  VII,  p.  2h6.       >«  See  Tables  r>o  and  W,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  276  and  2X8. 
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father  earned  under  $650.  It  is  known  that  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  conveniences  within  the  dwelling  react  disastrously  on  the  baby. 
Rates  in  relation  to  room  congestion  can  not  be  computed  for  Jewish 
and  Polish  babies  separately;  but  a  comparison  of  the  actual  deaths 
among  Jewish  and  Polish  babies  who  had  survived  the  first  two  weeks 
with  the  expected  deaths  (computed  from  the  niunbers  in  each  group 
living  in  congested  dwellings  and  the  average  death  rate  for  all  foreign- 
bom  nationalities  in  similar  dwellings)  shows  actual  deaths  far  belov 
the  expected  number  among  the  Jews  and  far  above  the  expected 
number  among  the  Poles  (Jewish,  54  expected,  25  actual;  Polish,  45 
expected,  75  actual. 

Table  XI. — Relative  mortality  in  Jewish  and  Polish  famUiu.  when  effect  of  diffenwoa 
in  room  eonaestion  is  eliminated;  infants^  horn  in  19t5  to  Jewish  and  Polish  moihn, 
who  surviveatwo  weeks. 


Infants  (of  foreign-bom  white  mottaflrs)  iwiTfiig  2  wedcs. 

Deaths 
per  100. 

Jewish  mothers. 

PdMnnotben. 

Penons  per  room. 

Infants. 

Deaths. 

Infiuits. 

Deaths. 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected.! 

Aetml. 

Sx. 

peetad.) 

Total 

031 

25 

54.4 

an 

75 

4^7 

Less  than  1 

3.9 

«.4 

10.5 

66.G 

342 

505 

83 

13.3 

32.4 

8.7 

88 
345 
188 

1 

. 

17 

1  but  less  than  2 

22.1 

2  or  more 

19.2 

Not  repOTted 

.7 

1  Expected  doatlLs  in  each  nationality  are  computed  by  multiplsrins  number  of  infants  in  eaeh  group 
by  death  rate  (all  nationalities  combined)  for  infants  in  dwellings  with  stated  number  of  persons.  For 
detailed  discussion  of  method,  see  Appendix  V,  p.  201. 

Rates  computed  in  relation  to  the  sanitary  equipment  of  the  dwell- 
ing indicate  that  while  the  greater  prevalence  of  bad  housing  among 
the  Poles  may  accentuate  the  di£Perence,  part  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality among  the  Poles  must  be  traced  to  some  further  cause.  In 
dwellings  lacking  one  or  all  of  three  specified  items  of  sanitation  and 
in  families  where  the  father  earned  less  than  $650,  the  Polish  mor- 
tality was  12.6  per  100  infante  surviving  the  first  two  weeks,  the 
Jewish  mortality  2.2.^^ 

(3)  Employment  of  the  mother  away  from  home  was  far  more 
prevalent  among  the  Poles  than  among  the  foreign-bom  Jews.  This 
employment  increased  the  mortality  among  the  Polish  babies.  (See 
p.  1 1 4  ff .)  It  accounts,  however,  for  only  part  of  the  diflference  in  rates 
in  these  two  nationalities.  Comparing  famiUes  in  which  the  mother 
was  not  employed  away  either  during  pregnancy  or  at  any  time 
within  12  months  after  the  birth  in  1915,  a  persistently  higher  mor- 
tality was  found  among  Polish  babies  than  among  Jewish  babies. 

>'  See  Table  91,  Appendix  VII,  p.  2M. 
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parison  of  Jewish  and  Polish  families  in  which  no  one  of  these  on* 
favorable  factors  was  present  and  in  which  the  fathers'  earnings  and 
the  grade  of  prenatal  care,  etc.,  were  identical.** 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  difference  between  the  Polish  and 
Jewish  rates  and  the  rates  among  babies  of  native  white  mothers. 

An  excess  in  mortality  among  Polish  babies  as  compared  with  ha- 
bies  of  native  white  mothers  follows  naturally  from  the  conditions 
surrounding  them.  Just  as  we  have  noted  in  our  comparison  of  Polidi 
and  Jewish  babies  the  conditions  among  the  Pdles  involving  excess 
hazard  to  their  babies,  so,  point  by  point,  the  comparison  might  be 
repeated  with  equal  force  as  between  the  PoUsh  babies  and  the 
babies  of  native  white  mothers.  The  fact  that  more  Polish  babies 
than  babies  of  native  white  mothers  were  breast  fed  is  the  only  item 
more  favorable  to  the  Polish  babies  than  to  the  others.  But  the  rate 
for  breast-fed  Polish  babies — 83.7  per  1,000  babies  fed — is  itself 
so  excessive  that  the  somewhat  greater  prevalence  of  breast  feeding 
still  leaves  the  total  Polish  mortality  far  in  excess  of  the  mortality  in 
native  white  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  poverty  and  poor  housing  are  more  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  than  tunong  the  native  white  families,  and  more 
Jewish  mothers  than  native  white  mothers  reported  having  had  seven 
or  more  births.^®  If  these  conditions  were  not  balanced  by  others, 
more  favorable  in  the  Jewish  families  than  in  the  native  white  fam- 
ilies, the  Jewish  rate  would  fall,  not  below  the  rate  in  native  white 
families,  but  between  the  rates  for  native  white  and  for  Polish  famiUes. 
Actually,  the  Jewish  rate  is  almost  twice  as  favorable  as  the  rate 
among  babies  of  native  white  mothers.'^ 

Four  of  these  more  favorable  factors  in  the  Jewish  homes  are  clear 
from  the  tabulations:  (1)  Fewer  mothers  were  employed  away  from 
home;  (2)  fewer  babies  followed  a  preceding  birth  by  an  interval 
under  two  years;  (3)  more  babies  were  breast  fed ;  (4)  more  mothers 
had  Grade  A  or  Grade  li  prenatal  care,  trained  nursing  care  at  con- 
finement, and  more  l)abios  had  regular  supervision  from  infant- 
welfare  agencies.  Apart  from  the  prevalence  of  one  or  another  type 
of  feeding,  these  factors,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  seem  approxi- 
mately to  balance  among  the  native  white  and  the  Jewish  families. 

>*  The  Italians  had  a  mortality  fulling  )>(.>tw(>(>n  the  mortjility  of  tho  Jews  and  the  Polos.  In  each  of  the 
factors  prusentcl  in  this  sivlion.  oxrH*pt  intorva  |)ielw(>en  hirtlis.  the  Italians  had  t-onditions  lean  favorabto 
than  the  Jews  and  more  favomhlo  tlian  tlio  I'olos.  Tlie  ixn^tntaKe  of  Italian  mothers  pregnant  within  a 
year  was.  howovor,  higlicr  tlian  tho  corn.^iKindinK  pcrfentaKf  in  any  other  (^rotip.  See  Table  ini ,  A ppendix 
VII,  p.3.V>. 

*  Note,  however,  the  small  pcrcentaKC  of  Jewish  mothers  who  had  10  or  more  l>irths:  PoUsh,  &3;  Jewlih, 
3.g:  native  wliite,  2.9. 

"  In  families  where  the  fathers  earned  less  than  IViO,  the  Jewish  rate  is  quite  tks  definitely  more  favormbto 
than  the  rate  in  native  wliitc  families  as  it  was  in  tlic  whole  group,  all  grades  of  earnings  oomliined.  TUs 
was  tnic  for  the  total inortality  and  for  each  group  of  eaascs  separately.  Also,  in  families  where  the  fatben 
earned  less  tlian  Si>50  and  the  dwollinK  locketl  one  or  more  of  thnv  s(>)e?ted  items  of  sanitation,  the  Jewish 
rates  from  all  causes  anil  from  gastric  and  intiNtinal  disea.si>s  fell  further  lielow  the  rates  for  native  whit* 
families  than  when  the  average  rates  for  all  earnings  gnmiis  and  all  li  wellings  are  compered.  See  Tablw  78 
and  91,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  2«Uaud  2M. 
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Fathers'  eantingB  and  mortaUty  rates. 

In  Baltimore,  as  elsewhere,  the  babies  in  poor  families  had  the 
greatest  hazards  to  face.  Among  the  1,544  babies  whose  fathers 
earned  less  than  $450  during  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth,  more 
than  1  in  7  died  within  the  year;  among  the  431  babies  whose  fathers 
earned  $1,850  or  more,  1  in  27  died  within  the  year.  Eliminating 
differences  in  race  and  nationality  and  considering  only  the  babies 
bom  to  native  white  mothers,  the  same  extremes  are  found — 1  in  26 
dying  in  the  most  prosperous  homes  and  about  1  in  6  dying  in  the 
poorest  homes.*' 

Table  XIII. — Infant  mortality  ratet,  bjf  eamingt  of  father  and  color  and  nationalitif  </ 

mother;  live  birtha  in  1915. 


Inftuit  mortality  iaCa.i 

Eacnings  of  father. 

NaUve 

white 

mothecs. 

Foreign* 
bom 
whiU 

nothere. 

Coknd 
noUMfi. 

Total 

05.0 

05.0 

1H.4 

Under  $450 

154.8 

128.9 

107.0 

0&5 

ea.0 

84.3 
8&S 

144.5 
58.4 

100.  S 
03.0 
51.1 
45.7 

15L7 

9450-1549 

15IL5 

$550-1540 

1K.3 

$a5a-$819 

115.7 

$A50-$l.a49 

$1.25(>-$1,849 

$1 .850  and  over 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

The  very  low  infant  mortality  in  families  where  the  fathers  earned 
at  least  $1,8^0  (a  sum  which  at  that  time  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  at  the  comfort  level)  suggests  that  the  differences  in 
mortality  in  the  several  earnings  groups  below  $1,850  may  be  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  difference  between  this ''  $1,850  ^d  over"  g^up  and 
all  poorer  families.  Unfortunately,  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
permit  the  clear  analysis  of  higher  earnings  groups  above  $1,850  (and 
above  $2^50)  which  would  be  of  interest.  Except  among  the  native 
white  famOies,  however,  this  comparison  of  the  ''$1,850  and  over'* 
group  with  all  poorer  families  is  impossible,  because  the  general  level 
of  earnings  was  low.    (See  Chart  X,  p.  80.) 

In  the  foreign  white  families,  all  nationalities  combined,  only  62 
births  occurred  where  the  fathers  earned  as  much  as  $1^850,  and  in  no 
single  foreign  nationality  except  the  Jewish  were  there  100  or  more 
live  births  in  families  where  the  fathers  earned  even  as  much  as  $850, 
so  that  no  comparison  of  rates  by  detailed  grouping  of  fathers'  earn- 
ings can  be  made  within  each  nationality.  But  if  each  nationality 
is  divided  into  two  earnings  groups — ^under  $650  and  $650  and  over — 
it  is  foimd  that  in  both  groups  the  Jewish  rate  was  low  and  the  Polish 

*>  For  detailed  tabolatiopaee  Tablet  18  and  74,  Appendix  vn,  pp.  834  and  281. 
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Table  XV. — Infant  mortality  rates^  by  cause  of  death  and  earnings  qf/athar;  infatU»  (f 

native  white  mothers. 


Earnings  of  father. 

Infant  mortality   rate:  iniute  if 
native  white  motben. 

AU 
cauMS. 

Early 
infancy. 

Allolbv 
causes. 

Total 

95.9 

38. 1 

577 

Under  1450 

164.8 
128.9 
107.9 
96.6 
09.9 
84.3 
38.3 

62.4 
43.5 
45.2 
88.8 
28.3 
44.5 
21.9 

1QI4 

8450-S549 

8Sl4 

8550-1649 

0.7 

I650-S849 

56l8 

$850-11^9 

€L.% 

f  1,250-81349 

3B.7 

Sl|850  and  over 

16.4 

This  break  in  the  downward  curve  appeared  only  in  the  rates  from 
early  infancy.  That  is  to  say,  the  mortality  related  to  the  care  and 
condition  of  the  mother  was  unfavorable  in  this  group  which  lay 
between  the  poor  and  the  well  to  do,  but  the  mortality  related  to  ti^ 
care  of  the  baby  after  birth  and  the  home  surroundings  was  more 
favorable  here  than  in  any  poorer  homes.  It  should  be  not«d,  how- 
ever, that  even  for  the  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  the  highest 
rate  was  found  in  the  families  where  the  father  earned  less  than  $450 
and  the  lowest  rate  where  the  father  earned  $1,850  or  more.** 

(2)  In  the  foreign-bom  white  families,  all  nationalities  combined, 
the  families  where  the  father  earned  imder  $450  had  the  highest 
total  infant  mortality  rate  and  the  families  where  the  fathers  earned 
$1,250  or  over  had  the  lowest  total  infant  mortality  rate,  and  these 
extremes  fell  definitely  above  and  below  the  rates  for  any  eamiiigs 
groups  between  $450  and  $1,250.  But  a  break  in  the  curve  between 
these  two  extremes  occurred  at  $450  to  $549,  whore  the  rate  was 
lower  than  in  the  two  earnings  groups  next  above  and  practically 
identical  with  the  rate  at  $850  to  $1,249. 

Table  XVI. — Infant  mortality  rates,  hy  cause  of  death  and  earnings  of  father;  infants  of 

foreign-born  white  mothers. 


Infant  mortality  rate;  infants  of  foreign-bom  white  mothers. 

Earnings  of  father. 

All  causes. 

Gastric  and 

intestinal 

diseases. 

Respiratory 
andother 
commiml- 

cable 
diseases. 

Early 
infancy. 

other 
causes. 

Total 

95.9 

29.1 

27.2 

30.9 

8.7 

t7iider$450 

144.6 
62.4 

lia2 
83.0 
64.8 
61.1 
42.5 

66.1 
26.7 
18.6 
17.5 
16.1 
24.4 

35.7 
15.6 
80.6 
31.6 

9.7 
11.9 

4.8 

4a8 
8.9 
32.6 
33.3 
27.4 
24.4 
.     33.0 

11.9 

S4504549 

11. 1 

8550-1049 

9.4 

1660-8849 

105 

•860  and  "vipr. .  x  r  - ,  -  -  r t  , .  - , 

1.6 

8850  to  81.249 

SI  .250  and  ovw      

4.8 

M  For  detailed  UbulaUon  sea  Tabte  78,  Appendix  VU,  p.  286. 
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Again,  dividing  all  the  native  white  families  into  two  approxi* 
mately  equal  groups,  with  fathers  earning  under  $850  and  fathers 
earning  $850  and  over,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  poorer 
group  (112.7  per  1,000)  was  considerably  above  the  rate  (69.0  per 
1 ,000)  in  the  group  with  higher  earnings.  But  the  percentages  breast 
fed,  month  by  month,  were  almost  identical  in  the  two  groups.  The 
one  difference,  that  there  was  more  artificial  feeding  in  the  "$850 
and  over"  group  and  more  mixed  feedings  in  the  ''under  $850" 
group,  would  reduce  the  rate  in  the  poorer  families  below  the  rate 
among  the  more  well  to  do  if  other  factors  were  not  involved. 

What,  then,  of  the  commonly  held  opinion  that  if  all  babies 
received  the  mother's  milk  and  no  other  food  through  the  first  nine 
months  of  infancy  the  excessive  mortality  among  the  babies  in  the 
poorest  families  would  disappear?  In  the  Baltimore  study,  the 
Children's  Bureau  is,  for  the  first  time,  discussing  numbers  large 
enough  to  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  rates  in  relation  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  father,  the  race  and  nativity  of  the  mother,  and  the  type 
of  feeding  given  to  the  infant.  This  analysis  confirms  the  theory 
that  the  rates  for  breast-fed  babies  at  each  economic  level  are  below 
the  rates  for  artificially-fed  babies  in  homes  of  the  same  economic 
level;  but  it  shows  that  while  the  rates  for  breast-fed  babies  in  the 
poorest  homes  (61.8  per  1,000  fed)  were  below  the  average  rates  for 
all  babies  studied  in  Baltimore  (80.5  per  1,000  fed)  they  were  far 
above  the  rates  for  breast-fed  babies  in  families  that  were  well  to  do 
(13.3  per  1,000  fed)." 

Table  XVIII. — Infant  mortality  raUt,  hy  earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity  of 

mother;  infants  artificially  fed.<^ 


fed  intents. 

Earnings  of  father. 

All 
mothers. 

NaUve 

white 

xnochecs. 

Foreign' 
born 
white 

motlMrs. 

Colflred 
mothers. 

Total 

191.4 

I«a8 

232:1 

347.3 

Under$550 

3iai 

185w4 
117.3 

laai 

27.6 

280.9 
178L8 
109.6 
104.3 
26.0 

274.1 
198.0 

10017 

387.9 

$550-1849 ; 

$850-11,249 

^itfm    M 

$l,2504l,849 ! '.'.[.'. 

2Be.4 

$1,850  and  over 

o  The  method  by  which  an  annual  rate  per  1,000  infants  fed  is  oomputed  from  the  monthly  rates  for 
babies  artlflcally  fed,  mixed  fed,  or  breast  fed  during  the  first  manth,  the  stoood  mooth,  elc,  is  shown 
In  Appendix  V,  p.  199. 

«  See  Table  60,  Appendix  VH,  p.  276. 
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instead  of  1,117;  and  392,  or  35  per  cent  of  those  who  died,  would 
have  been  saved. 

(2)  If  the  infant  mortality  rate  (including  all  types  of  feeding  and 
babies  not  fed  at  aU)  among  the  431  babies  bom  in  families  where 
the  father  earned  at  least  $1,850  had  been  the  rate  for  the  entire 
group  of  10,797  babies,  the  total  number  of  infant  deaths  would 
have  been  approximately  401  instead  of  1,117;  and  716  babies,  or 
64  per  cent  of  those  who  died,  would  have  been  saved. 

(3)  But  if  the  rate,  lower  than  either  of  these,  for  breastrfed 
babies  in  the  most  prosperous  families,  and  the  rate  in  these  families 
of  deaths  immediately  after  birth  before  the  infant  was  fed  at  all, 
had  been  true  for  the  entire  group  in  Baltimore,  then  175  instead  of 
269  babies  would  have  died  immediately  after  birth;  and  among  the 
10,622  who  would  have  survived  long  enough  to  be  fed  141  would 
have  died  during  the  year.  The  total  deaths  would  have  been  316 
instead  of  1,117;  and  801  babies,  or  72  per  cent  of  those  who  died, 
would  have  been  saved. 


Table  XX. — Potential  namng  in  infant  mortality  in  Baltimore;  live  birthg  in  1925* 

I.  IF  ALL  BABIES  HAD  BEEN  BREAST  FED  THROUGH  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  (OB 

UNTIL  DEATH  WITHIN  THAT  PERIOD). 


• 

Infants. 

PotentteL 

Actoil 

Rate. 

Deaths. 

deatlis. 

Total 

10,7»7 

T« 

1,117 

Not  fed  at  all 

269 
10,528 

456 

W 

Fed 

43.3 

SI8 

II.  IF  ALL  BABIES  HAD  FACED  THE  HAZARDS  TO  BABIES  (TYPE  OF  FEEDING  DIS- 
REGARDED) WHOSE  FATHIIRS  EARNED  11,850  OR  OVER. 


Total. 


10,797 


III.  IF  ALL  BABIES  HAD  FACED  THE  HAZARDS  FACED  AT  BIRTH  AND  BY  BREAST- 
FED BABIS8  AFTER  BIRTH,  IN  FAMILIES  WHERE  FATHERS  EARNED  $1,860  OR 
OVER. 


Total 

10,797 

810 

1,117 

\Axo  birth.H  and  doaths  at  birth 

10,797 
10,622 

10.2 
13.8 

175 
141 

M 

Infi^nt8  if^\  an«l  siili«>'|iH<nt  dn&ths , 

84$ 

liying  conditions  affecting  mortality  in  the  poorer  families. 

The  higher  mortality  among  babies  living  in  the  poorest  families, 
even  when  exclusively  breast  fed,  is  not  easily  explained.  It  is 
doubtless  duo  in  part  to  social  conditions  associated  with  but  not  due 
to  poverty  and  in  part  to  conditions  for  which  poverty  is  itself  a 
cause.    It  is  not  easy  to  separate  these  two  classes  of  conditions  nor 
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Tablr  XXII. — Infant  mortality  in  second  favored  ffroup  hyfaiher^B  eamingt;  it^f^i 
white  mothers  who  lived  at  least  ttco  weeks  in  dwelling  qfreaidenee. 


KtfningB  of  father. 


Under  $450 

$iS0-9oW 

«r>a&-|N49 

SHSO-$l,249 

ll,25U  and  over. 


ToUl. 


Infants. 


W4 
1,052 
3,490 
2,142 
1,156 


Deaths  per 
100. 


11.1 
0.8 
0w4 
4.1 

2.4 


Infante.  fm 


IIS 

181 

1.140 

1.025 

701 


Lt 
il 
II 
11 


1  From  this  group  have  been  eliminated  mothers  emfdoyed  away  from  home  and  illiterate 

and  infants  who  were  seventh  or  later  in  order  of  birth  or  who  had  followed  a  preceding  birth  by  an  Intcml 
of  less  than  two  years,  and  infants  in  dwellings  with  one  or  more  persons  per  room. 

Poverty  as  a  direct  factor  in  infant  mortality. 

Evidently  there  are  other  xinmeasured  factors  which  make  pov- 
erty— or  lack  of  means — a  hazard  to  mfant  life  apart  from  the  size 
of  the  dwelling,  the  size  of  the  family,  the  interval  between  births, 
and  the  illiteracy  or  the  gainful  employment  of  the  mother.  Low 
income  may  itself  be  a  factor  in  infant  mortality. 

An  important  way  in  which  lack  of  means  handicaps  mothers  in 
caring  for  their  babies  is  in  the  purchase  of  competent  medical  care 
and  supervision  and  nursing  ser\'ice.  Such  medical  care  and  super- 
vision is  necessary  not  only  during  the  mother^s  pregnancy  but  also 
during  the  infant's  first  year  of  life.  The  disadvantages  of  poverty 
in  this  respect,  however,  are  to  a  certain  degree  removed  by  provision 
of  infant-welfare  stations  and  free  consultation  centers  which  are 
open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  well  to  do.  But  the  highest  per- 
centages of  mothers  reporting  examination  and  instruction  by  phy- 
sicians during  pregnancy  and  medical  and  trained  nursing  care  at 
confinement  were  found  in  families  where  the  fathers  earned  at  least 
$1,850,  and  the  lowest  percentages  were  found  in  one  or  another  of 
the  earnings  groups  under  $850.  The  extent  to  which  the  p>oorest 
mothers  took  advantage  of  free  medical  supervision  and  care  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  lowest  percentages  receiving  care  were  in  no  case 
found  among  the  families  in  which  the  fathers  earned  the  least  (under 
$450).  But  the  provision  of  free  care  does  not  solve  the  problem  for 
the  poorer  mothers  since  tliroughout  the  study  the  highest  mortality 
rates  were  found  in  this  lowest  earnings  group. 

Lack  of  means  is  a  further  handicap  in  an  attempt  to  fortify  and 
maintain  health  through  good  food,  fresh  air,  rest,  and  recreation, 
as  recommended  by  health  authorities.  During  pregnancy  and  the 
nursing  period  the  mother  should  have  plenty  of  nourishing  food, 
including  a  generous  proportion  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
should  drink  plenty  of  good  milk.  But  the  mother  who  is  constantly 
striving  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  meager  income  may  be  forced  to 
stint  herself  or  her  children  in  order  to  provide  food  to  maintain  the 
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whose  mothers  were  employed  or  were  illiterate,  all  babies  who  were 
seventh  or  later  in  order  of  birth  or  who  had  followed  a  preceding 
birth  by  less  than  two  years,  and  all  babies  living  in  congested 
dwellings,  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  mortality  from  the  lower 
earnings  groups  to  the  higher. 

Prenatal  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  mother  and  medical 
and  nursing  care  at  confinement  were  not  universal  in  any  earnings 
group,  but  they  were  reported  by4nore  mothers  in  the  most  pros- 
perous families  than  at  any  lower  economic  level.  That  the  absence 
of  care  and  instruction  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  high  mortality  in 
the  poorer  homes  is  evident,  however,  from  the  fact  that  relatively 
more  mothers  reported  trained  care  and  instruction  in  the  lowest 
earnings  group  than  in  the  groups  slightly  higher  in  the  scale.  But, 
uniformly,  the  mortality  was  highest  in  these  poorest  homes. 

The  sheer  absence  of  means  w^ith  which  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  wholesome  living  seemed  to  be  itself  a  factor  in  mortality. 

NEIGHBORHOODS,  DWELLINGS,  AND  INFANT  MORTALnY. 

The  physical  environment  into  which  the  babies  were  bom  is 
difficult  of  measurement  and  tabulation.  The  babies  can  be  grouped 
according  to  the  ward  in  which  their  families  lived  and  the  room  con- 
gestion and  sanitary  equipment  of  the  dwelling,  but  such  important 
items  as  drjTiess,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of  the  dwelling,  and  the 
condition  of  the  street  and  yard,  can  not  be  touched  upon  in  the 
present  study.  Moreover,  in  every  community  the  condition  of 
neighborhoods  and  dwellings  is  primarily  determined  by  the  means 
of  the  families  and,  to  a  slighter  degree,  by  their  traditions  and 
habits.  It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that  overcrowding  in  the 
homes  was  directly  related  to  the  fathers'  earnings  but  that  the 
foreign-born  families  reported  more  room  congestion  than  the  native 
white  families,  even  when  groups  with  identical  earnings  are  com- 
pared.^ 

So  far,  therefore,  as  environment  can  be  measured,  the  effect  of 
environment  upon  mortality  must  be  considered  as  secondary  to 
the  relation  of  poverty  and  of  nationality  to  mortality. 

Wards.3« 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  wards  to  infant  mortality,  two  separate 
questions  are  involved:  First,  \Vhere  in  Baltimore  were  the  babies 
living  who  faced  tlie  greatest  hazards?  and,  second,  What  was  the 
effect  of  neighborhood  conditions  on  infant  mortality  apart  from 
other  factors  such  as  poverty  and  differences  in  conditions  within 
the  home? 


»^Soe  Table  87,  Appendix  VII,  p.  SM. 

**  Thedas-slQcatioii  by  wunls  is  based  un  the  dwolling  in  which  the  infant  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  up  to  1  yi^r  of  age.  If  a  period  was  equally  divided  lM>tween  two  dwellings,  thedwellinf  oocapied  dur- 
ing the  time  nearer  the  birth  is  used.  In  the  ease  of  babies  dying  under  2  weeks  of  age  (or  stiUbirtfas),  the 
ward  refers  to  the  hoa^e  in  which  the  mother  spent  the  gr(>atcr  part  of  her  pregnancy. 
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That  there  were  undoubtedly  blocks,  or  districts,  outside  of  wards 
2y  17,  21,  and  22  where  mortality  was  also  far  above  the  average  for 
all  is  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  three  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation whose  mortality  was  especially  high  were  gathered  in  oUiff 
wards.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  Polish  babies,  78  per  cent  of  tlie 
Negro  babies,  and  77  per  cent  of  all  babies  in  white  families  where 
the  father  earned  less  than  $450  lived  outside  these  four  wards,  but 
the  total  mortality  among  these  babies  was  excessive  not  only  in  the 
four  wards  with  high  mortality  rates  but  also  in  the  remainder  of  die 
city. 

Table  XXIII. — ReUUive  mortality ^  by  ward  groups,  in  selected  nationaliiy  and  eammfi 

groups;  live  bvrths  in  1915. 


Earnings  of  tetlMr,~ealor  and  natlooallty  of  mother. 


Polish  mothers 

Colored  mothers 

Whitemoihers  in  flunilies  where  tether  earned  under  9450 


The  four  wards 
(2, 17, 21, 22). 


Live 
births. 


288 
20S 
242 


Intent 

mortality 

rates. 


180.6 
170.  e 
165.8 


The  other  wants. 


I4t« 
births. 


837 

1,012 

795 


Intent 
mortaUiy 


148.4 
148.7 


Is  there,  then,  no  distinctive  relation  between  neighborhood  con- 
ditions and  mortality,  apart  from  the  economic  status  of  the  family 
and  living  conditions  within  the  home  1 

The  ward  rates  in  the  present  study  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
demonstrating  the  relation  which  many  students  of  infant  mortaUty 
have  thought  to  exist  between  infant  mortality  and  lack  of  drainage 
and  sanitation  and  dirty  streets — in  other  words,  the  city  house- 
keeping in  any  given  district  and  the  lot  congestion  and  absence  of 
sunlight  and  open  spaces.  The  families  living  in  ill-favored  neigh- 
borhoods are  usually  the  poorest,  whose  babies  suffer  from  other 
known  hazards  of  poverty.  Or,  if  they  have  a  small  margin  of  in- 
come, they  accept  an  ill-favored  neighborhood  because  they  con- 
sider other  things  more  essential  than  an  improvement  in  living  con- 
ditions either  within  or  without  the  home.  And,  vice  versa,  most  of 
the  very  poor  families  live  in  ill-favored  neighborhoods.  In  Balti- 
more, at  least,  there  was  no  basis  for  comparing  families  in  ill-favored 
neighborhoods  with  families  of  the  same  nationality  and  similar 
poverty  in  well-conditioned  neighborhoods.  No  evidence  can  be  of- 
fered as  to  whether  in  Baltimore  neighborhood  conditions  were  an 
independent  factor  in  mortality,  apart  from  the  influence  of  poverty, 
racial  customs,  and  conditions  within  the  dwelling. 

For  example,  only  two  of  the  four  wards — the  twenty-first  and  the 
twenty-second — with  a  mortality  above   130,  markedly  above  the 
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welfare  work  and  an  average  mortality,  instead  of  excessive  mor- 
tality,  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases;  (5)  but  not  even  the 
fifth  ward  with  its  high  percentage  of  Jewish  mothers  and  ezcep- 

Chabt  XV.— Death  rates  among  infants  suxriving  two  weeks,  by  fiathets'  *>*™*"ir"  and  room  '■^—ip-iap 

Percent 

of 

subsequent 

deaths. 
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•450 

$S50                    IS50 

I8G0 

tl,060 

o.aso 

U50, 

to 

to                       to 

to 

to 

and 

IM9. 

IA49.                     |H49. 
Leas  than  one  pi^rson  per  room    - 

11,049. 

Sl,2«. 

CfTtt- 

One  or  more  persons  per  room    - 

-  — — 

tional  development  of  infant- welfare  work  had  a  rate  approaching 
the  very  low  rate  among  babies  in  the  most  prosperous  families 
throughout  the  city. 
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poorest  among  the  infants  in  dwellings  with  one  person  but  less  than 
two  persons  per  room. 

A  fair  measure  of  the  effect  of  room  congestion  upon  mortality  in 
the  native  white  families  is  afforded  by  comparing  the  actual  number 
of  deaths — 208 — among  the  2,344  infants  of  native  white  mothers  liv- 
ing in  dwellings  with  one  or  more  persons  per  room,  with  the  number 
of  deaths  that  would  have  occurred  among  them — approximately  133 
— if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  hazards  indicated  by  the  rates  in 
families  at  the  same  economic  levels  in  dweUings  with  more  rooms 
than  persons  in  the  household.^'  The  total  mortaUty  among  babies 
in  native  white  families  was  6.1  per  100  infants  surviving  the  first 
two  weeks  and  95.9  per  1,000  live  births.  If  the  excess  deaths  among 
babies  in  dwelhngs  with  one  or  more  persons  per  room  had  been 
ehminated,  the  total  mortality  would  have  been  reduced  to  4.9  per 
100  infants  surviving  the  first  two  weeks  and  84.7  per  1,000  live 
births. 

In  the  same  way  among  the  colored  babies  the  death  rate  in  fam- 
ilies living  with  less  than  one  person  per  room  was  8.1  per  100  infants 
surviving  the  first  two  weeks  and  12.4  in  families  living  with  one  or 
more  persons  per  room.  That  is  to  say,  82  deaths  occurred  in  the 
congested  dwellings  instead  of  the  54  deaths  which  would  have 
occurred  if  these  babies  had  faced  the  hazards  of  babies  in  other 
dwellings.** 

The  total  colored  mortality  was  10.7  per  100  infants  surviving  the 
first  two  weeks  and  158.6  per  1,000  live  births.  If  the  excess  deaths 
among  babies  in  dwellings  with  one  or  more  persons  per  room  had 
been  eliminated,  the  total  rates  would  have  been  8.4  per  100  infants 
surviving  the  first  two  weeks  and  137.2  per  1,000  live  births. 

Among  the  foreign-bom  families,  the  difference  in  mortality  ac- 
cording to  the  room  congestion  was  less  than  among  the  native  white 
families,  ranging  from  4  per  100  infants  surviving  two  weeks  in  house- 
holds with  less  than  one  person  per  room  to  10.5  per  100  infants  in 
households  with  two  or  more  persons  per  room.  In  this  group  of 
most  congested  households,  more  than  half  were  Polish,  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  nationality  distribution  within  the  least  congested  and 
the  most  congested  groups  would  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  room 
congestion,  account  for  the  part  of  the  difference  in  mortaUty,  but 
the  actual  difference  (from  4  to  10.5)  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
expected  difference  (from  5.5  to  8.6).  Again,  part  of  this  excess  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  higher  earnings  in  the  families  living  with 

^  See  Table  80,  Appendix  VII,  p.  291. 

<*  VariatioDB  in  distribution  by  earnings  were  disregarded  in  this  compariaoo,  sinoe  the  fBDeiml  tovil 
was  low  in  both  groups  ofootored  fiuniUes,  and  "2  ormore  per  mom''  were  combined  wlUi  '*1  botlea 
than  2/'  since  their  number  (48)  was  too  small  to  senre  as  the  hmt  for  a  rale.  See  Table  00,  AppendU  VII, 
p.  293. 
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Only  35  Polish  babies  in  a  total  of  597;  and  80  Italian  babies  in  a 
total  of  394,  lived  in  well-equipped  dwellings,  but  the  Jewish  families 
and  the  ''other  foreign"  group  had  a  lai^e  enough  number  liyingin 
well-equipped  dwellings  to  permit  the  computation  of  a  death  rate 
for  the  babies  in  these  families  separately.  Among  the  Jewish 
babies,  no  difference  appeared  in  the  rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal 
diseases,  but  there  was  a  slight  excess  in  deaths  from  other  causes  in 
the  poorer  dwellings.  Among  the  ''other  foreign"  babies,  the  death 
rate  was  higher  in  the  poorer  dwellings  than  in  the  well-equipped 
dwellings,  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  and  from  other  causes 
also.** 

Sammary. 

It  seems  clear  that  physical  surroundings  do  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  baby.  The  Baltimore  data  give  new  evidence  that  the  crowded 
and  insanitary  home  adds  to  the  hazards  of  poverty  and  affects 
especially  the  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 

The  Baltimore  data  afforded  no  satisfactory  classification  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  no  clear  evidence  that  neighborhood  conditions  are  an 
independent  factor  in  mortality  apart  from  poverty  and  conditions 
within  the  home. 

The  low  mortality  in  one  poor  ward,  the  fifth,  with  its  exceptionally 
large  percentage  of  mothers  receiving  trained  care  and  instruction  in 
maternal  and  infant  hygiene,  illustrates  how  mortality  can  be  re- 
duced in  spite  of  unfavorable  surroundings,  but  the  rate  in  the  fifth 
ward  (65.7)  was  markedly  higher  than  the  rate  (37.1)  among  the 
babies  throughout  the  city  whose  fathers  earned  $1,850  and  over. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MOTHERS  AND  INFANT  MORTALITT. 

The  infant  mortality  rates  among  babies  of  mothers  who  worked 
outside  their  homes  were  higher  than  the  rates  among  other  babies. 
The  working  mothers  represented,  in  the  main,  poorer  homes,  and  the 
proportion  of  Polish  and  Negro  mothers  was  higher;  but  even  after 
due  allowance  was  made  for  the  higher  infant  mortality  expected  in  a 
gn)up  so  constituted,  there  remained  an  excessive  mortality  which 
seemed  to  be  related  to  the  fact  of  the  mother's  employment  away 
from  home. 

In  the  present  study,  there  are  three  sets  of  data  on  infant  mortality 
and  the  mothers'  employment: 

First,  concerning  employment  at  home  and  outside  the  home  dur- 
ing the  pregnancy  of  1915. 

Second,  concerning  employment  at  home  and  outside  the  home  dur- 
ing the  first  12  months  after  the  birth  of  1915. 

Third,  concerning  employment  outside  the  home  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  mother's  life. 

«•  Bee  Table  91,  Appendix  vn,  p.  2M. 
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The  total  infant  mortality  among  the  1,682  babies  of  mothers  em- 
ployed at  home  during  pregnancy  was  94.5  per  1,000 — 26.2  from  the 
causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  and  68.4  from  all  other  causes  cwn- 
bined. 

The  total  infant  mortahty  among  the  1,229^*  babies  of  mothers 
employed  away  from  home  during  pregnancy  was  179.8  per  1,000— 
57  from  the  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  and  122.9  from  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Similar  differences  appear  when  each  of  the  three  race  and  natiritj 
groups  are  considered  separately.  The  rates  from  causes  peculiar  to 
early  infancy  were  highest  among  the  babies  of  mothers  employed 
outside  their  homes  during  pregnancy  and  low.est  among  the  babies 
of  mothers  employed  at  home ;  the  rates  from  all  other  causes  were  also 
highest  among  the  babies  of  mothers  employed  outside  their  homeB 
during  pregnancy.  But  these  were  lowest  among  the  babies  of  moth- 
ers not  gainfully  employed. 

Table  XXV. — Infant  mortality  rates,  by  cauMe  of  death,  employment  of  mother  dvrvig 

pregnancy,  and  color  and  nativity;  live  births  in  1915.^ 


Influit  morUlity  ntcs. 


Employment,  color,  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Native  white: 

Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Foreten-born  white: 

Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Colored: 

Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home . 


An 


94.3 

85.4 

140.8 

83.9 

88.2 

183.3 

194.1 
198.9 
901.8 


Eailj 
Inteiaj. 


AnotlMr 


88.9 
S7.4 
4A.0 

28.8 

81.8 
84.8 

48.7 
84.1 
08.6 


55.1 

57.9 
94.8 

54.1 

68.9 

119.0 

74.1 

9L9 

148.1 


1  For  detailed  table,  see  Tat)Ie  103,  Appendix  VII,  p.  .105. 

The  differences  between  the  rates  from  causes  peculiar  to  eariy 
infancy  for  the  babies  of  mothers  employed  at  home  and  the  babies 
of  mothers  employed  outside  fell  beyond  the  differences  which 
might  have  been  expected  because  of  the  economic  and  racial  com- 
position of  the  two  groups  and  indicate  a  definite  variation  due  to 
the  fact  and  circumstances  of  employment.*' 

Among  the  white  mothers  the  predominating  types  of  work  done 
at  home  and  away  were  quite  different;  and  a  marked  difference  in 
infant  mortality  rates  would  be  expected,  since  the  monotony  and 
unbroken  strain  of  a  factory  day  are  not  comparable  with  the  variety 

MFor  the  mothers  of  throe  babies  no  report  as  to  employment  during  pregnancy  wta  secured. 
*f  See  discussion  of  employment  of  mothers  in  section  on  Nationality  and  Mortality:  Sootal  Facton, 
pp.  S3  and  89,  and  Table  104,  Appendix  VII,  p.  306. 
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The  stillbirth  rate  varied  also  with  employment  and  nonem]doy- 
ment  during  pregnancy  except  among  the  foreign-bom  white  mothen. 
The  native  white  mothers  who  worked  away  from  home  and  the 
colored  mothers  who  worked  either  at  home  or  away  from  home  had 
definitely  higher  stillbirth  rates  than  the  other  native  white  and 
colored  mothers.  But  in  no  group  was  the  stillbirth  rate  materiaQj 
lower  when  the  mothers  worked  at  home  than  when  they  did  not 
work  at  all.*" 

The  mortahty  rates  from  all  causes  other  than  those  pecuUar  to 
early  infancy  were  excessive  among  the  babies  of  mothers  working 
away  from  home  during  pregnancy,  and  only  in  part  was  this  excess 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  poverty  in  these  fmnihes.  It  seems  to 
have  been  due  in  part,  also,  to  the  mothers'  resumption  of  work 
during  the  first  12  months  of  the  babies'  lifetime.  Of  the  mo  then 
who  worked  outside  their  homes  during  pr^nancy,  39  per  cent  of  the 
white  and  59  per  cent  of  the  negro  resumed  such  work  within  12 
months  of  the  birth.  There  may  be,  however,  some  further  relation 
between  mothers'  employment  away  from  home  during  pregnancy 
and  the  deaths  during  later  infancy,  but  this  can  not  be  deariy 
determined. 

It  is  commonly  beheved  that  if  the  working  mother  secures  an 
interval  of  release  from  emplo3ntnent  before  confinement  the  work 
has  a  less  harmful  effect  of  no  effect  at  all  upon  her  own  physical 
condition  and  upon  the  health  of  her  child.  In  Baltimore  74  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  employed  outside  their  homes  during  pregnancy 
had  stopped  work  at  least  two  weeks  before  confinement,  and  most 
of  these,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  mothers  so  employed, 
had  stopped  two  months  or  more  before  confinement.  Relatively 
more  of  the  colored  mothers  than  of  the  white  mothers  employed 
away  from  home  continued  working  until  less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  birth.«> 

In  the  white  group  there  was  a  definitely  higher  stillbirth  rate, 
and  in  the  colored  group  a  definitely  higher  mortality  rate  for  deaths 
imder  1  month  of  age,  when  the  mothers  worked  away  with  no 
interval  of  rest  from  employment  before  the  birth  or  with  only  a 
short  interval  than  when  the  mothers  had  stopped  work  at  least  two 
weeks  before  confinement.  The  same  tendency,  though  less  marked, 
appears  in  the  stillbirth  rates  in  the  colored  group,  and  the  mortahty 
rates  under  1  month  of  age  in  the  white  group. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  group  who  had  stopped  ¥roik 
before  the  last  two  weeks  probably  included  far  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  mothers  who  had  suffered  from  some  special  dis- 
abiUty  or  unfavorable  symptom  during  pregnancy,  and  this  would 

•  See  Tables  108  and  104,  Appeodix  VU,  pp.  306  md  306. 
MSee  Table  107,  AppeodU  VII,  p.  308. 
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mothers  who  had  been  employed  at  home  during  pregnancy  but  hid 
ceased  their  employment  two  weeks  or  more  before  their  confinement, 
the  stillbirth  rate  and  the  mortality  rate  imder  1  month  of  age  were 
relatively  high.  In  the  colored  group  the  total  number  of  mothns 
working  at  home  during  pregnancy  was  small,  and  the  slight  diffe^ 
ences  in  rates  between  those  who  stopped  work  and  those  who  con- 
tinued are  without  significance.^* 

For  gainful  employment  outside  the  home,  a  definite  interval  of 
rest  before  confinement  is  evidently  important.  For  work  within 
the  home  the  figures  are  inconclusive. 

Employment  of  mothers  after  birth  occurring  in  1915. 

In  a  discussion  of  mothers'  employment  after  the  infant's  birth  the 
question  of  interval,  not  before  but  after  confinement,  becomes  of 
paramount  importance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  43  per  cent  of 
all  infant  deaths  occurred  within  four  weeks  after  birth,  and  the 
mortality  rates  decreased  steadily  through  the  later  months  of  life. 
But  less  than  one-third  of  the  working  mothers  took  up  their  wage 
earning  before  this  first  month,  with  its  high  mortality,  was  passed. 

Natiu-ally,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  among 
infants  of  mothers  employed  after  the  birth  occurred  before  the 
mother  began,  or  resumed,  her  employment.  These  deaths  must  be 
eliminated  before  a  discussion  of  mortality  in  relation  to  employ- 
ment during  the  first  year  of  an  infant's  life  is  attempted. 

Tablb  XXVI. — Deaths  of  infarUs  by  age  at  death  in  relation  to  mother' $  employment: 
infanta  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home  toithin  year  after  the  birth. 


Age  at  death. 


Total 

Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3... 
3  months,  under  G. 
6  months,  under  12 


Mother 
employed 
only  arler 

death  of 

infant. 


2ri0 


M2 
40 
4i 
2.') 


Mother 

employed 

durinc  life 

oflnfant. 


161 


2 
IS 
51 


From  the  161  deatiis  occurring  among  the  2,784  babies  of  mothers 
who  began,  or  resumed,  employment  during  the  infant's  life,  no 
single  infant  mortality  rate  can  be  computed  to  compare  with  a 
single  infant  mortality  rate  among  the  babies  of  mothers  who  did 
not  work  during  the  infant's  life. 

Instead,  since  the  hazard  for  all  babies  surviving  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month,  for  example,  was  greater  than  the  hazard  for 
all  babies  surviving  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month,  the 


M  See  Table  106,  App«idlz  VU,  p.  300. 
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families  where  the  father  earned  as  much  as  $850.  On  this  point  no 
complete  comparison  with  rates  corrected  for  distribution  of  incomeB 
is  possible,  but  it  is  foimd  that  the  actual  deaths  among  babies  of 
native  white  mothers  and  babies  of  negro  mothers,  where  the  f athes 
earned  under  S850  and  the  mothers  went  out  to  work  during  the 
babies'  lifetime,  were  more  numerous  than  the  deaths  expected  on 
the  basis  of  the  rates  for  all  babies  in  all  native  white  and  negro 
families  of  corresponding  earnings  groups. 

Among  the  mothers  who  worked  at  home  during  the  baby's  life- 
time the  percentage  of  Negro  and  Polish  mothers  was  markedly  lowtf 
than  among  the  mothers  who  worked  away,  and  about  the  same  as 
the  percentage  of  Negro  and  Polish  women  among  those  who  were  not 
employed  at  all  during  the  baby's  lifetime.  The  Jewish  and  Italian 
mothers,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  babies  had  relatively  low  mortality 
under  all  circumstances  and  who  were  almost  entirdy  absent  from 
the  group  which  worked  away  during  the  baby's  lifetime,  constituted 
about  24  per  cent  of  those  who  were  employed  at  home.  (In  the 
group  of  mothers  not  employed  at  all  during  the  baby's  lifetime,  the 
Jewish  and  Italian  mothers  formed  about  11  per  cent  of  all.)  A  com- 
parison of  the  deaths  which  might  be  expected,  on  the  basis  of  tJiis 
favorable  nationality  distribution  with  those  actually  occurrixig,  amcmg 
babies  of  mothers  employed  at  home  during  the  baby's  lifetime  reveals 
but  Uttle  difference  for  the  group  as  a  whole — 92  deaths  expected  and 
87  deaths  occurring. 

These  mothers  employed  at  home  represented  in  general  a  higher 
economic  level  than  the  mothers  employed  outside.  At  least  25  per 
cent,  instead  of  barely  4  per  cent,  had  husbands  earning  S850  or  over. 
But  they  were  still  far  below  the  economic  level  of  mothers  not  gainfully 
employed.  Again,  on  this  point,  no  complete  comparison  is  possible, 
but  it  is  found  that  for  all  native  white  mothers  employed  at  home 
whose  husbands'  earnings  were  known,  the  actual  infant  deaths,  30, 
were  approximately  the  number  expected,  32,  on  the  basis  of  fathers' 
earnings.  For  colored  mothers  employed  at  home,  the  actual  infant 
deaths,  16,  were  fewer  than  the  number  expected,  24,  on  the  basis  of 
the  fathers'  earnings. 

Evidently,  the  mother's  employment  outside  the  home  during  her 
baby's  lifetime  involved  some  hazard  which  was  distinct  from  the 
general  conditions  of  poverty  and  which  was  not  operative  when  the 
mother's  work  was  done  at  home.  Infant  mortality  seems  to  have 
been  even  a  trifle  lower  when  the  mother  worked  at  home  during  the 
baby's  lifetime  than  when  she  was  not  employed. 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  between  the  age  of  the  baby  when  the 
mother  took  up  her  employment  and  excessive  or  favorable  death 
ratest 
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in  the  ''under  3  montlLs"  group.  But  in  these  families  there  was  no 
such  favorable  weighting  in  the  ''3  months  or  over''  group  as  in  the 
families  whore  the  mothers  worked  outside  their  homes.^  So,  when 
the  number  of  deaths  in  one  group  or  the  other  was  below  or  above  the 
number  expected,  it  reflects  clearly  some  relation  between  the  age  of 
the  infant  when  the  mother  began  her  work  at  home  and  the  benefit 
or  the  hazard  of  the  work.  Turning  to  each  of  the  race  and  nation- 
ality groups  separately,  it  appears  that  in  the  native  white,  the 
Italian,  and  the  ''other  foreign"  families  there  was  a  slight  exeesB 
over  the  expected  number  of  deaths  among  the  babies  whose  mothers 
took  up  their  employment  within  three  months.  In  the  native  white 
families  this  excess  yielded  to  a  number  smaller  than  the  expected 
number  of  deaths,  when  the  mothers  took  up  their  employment  after 
three  months.  In  the  negro  families  the  niunber  of  deaths  is  below 
the  expected  number  for  each  period.** 

From  these  variations,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that,  especially 
if  the  mother  works  away  from  home,  she  serves  her  baby's  interests 
better  if  she  delays  her  employment  at  least  three  months  or  six 
months  after  the  baby's  birth,  and  longer  if  possible. 

(3)  Did  the  babies  of  mothers  working  away  from  home  have  leas 
breast  feeding  than  other  babies,  and  did  those  whose  mothers  worked 
at  home  have  more  breast  feeding  than  other  babies?  Do  such 
variations  in  methods  of  feeding  account  for  the  high  death  rates  in 
the  one  group  and  the  low  death  rates  in  the  other  ? 

The  ways  in  which  working  mothers  fed  their  babies  were  different 
in  the  three  principal  race  and  nativity  groups,  just  as  the  methods 
of  nonworking  mothers  varicul  in  these  groups. 

In  each  group,  employment  away  decreased  breast  feeding  and 
increased  both  mixed  feeding  and  artificial  feeding  throughout  the 
first  nine  months.  But  in  the  native  white  families,  after  the  third 
month,  the  increase  in  artificial  feeding  was  much  greater  than  the 
increase  in  mixed  feeding;  in  the  foreign  white  and  the  colored  fam- 
ilies, the  increase  in  artificial  feeding  was  not  greater  than  the 
increase  in  mixed  feeding  until  after  the  sixth  month.  Throughout 
the  nine  months,  however,  the  foreign-bom  white  mothers  and  the 
negro  mothers  who  went  out  to  work  were  more  likely  to  give  their 
babies  mixed  feeding  than  to  wean  them  entirely;  exactly  the 
reverse  appeared  among  the  native  white  mothers. 

It  has  been  frequently  assumed  that  few,  if  any,  babies  of  mothers 
working  away  from  home  had  breast  milk  and  no  other  food.  The 
statesmen ts  of  the  mothers  int<?rviewed  in  Baltimore  showed  that  of 
the  470  babies  surviving  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  whose 

i*  See  TiiMos  112  aiul  1 13.  Appendix  YII,  pp.  311  and  3i:>. 

M  See  Tables  UW  and  110,  A  ppendiz  VII,  pp.  310  and  313.  • 
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Table  XXIX. — EaxesM  mortality ,  by  color  and  naUonalUy  qfmoiker. 


Jnfmittf 


iBLB  jiULiA. — jsaxen  moruuuyy  oy  oowr  ana  naxumaiiuiy  o§  wountrj  amomg  n 
mothera  employed  away  from  home  during  infant*$  UfeUm^,  uhen  ejftdL  of^§€tmcn  n 
color  and  nationality  of  mother,  eandngi  of  father,  type  cffeed^^  andtnftaUi^ayait 
eliminated. 


Color  and  natinntHty  of  motlMr. 


InHwrtB   of 

iployodavty 


Total. 


Native  wUte. 

Poilah 

Other  forelgn-bom  white. 
Colored 


IS 

14 

9 
S7 


as 


11 


1  See  footnote  I,  Table  117,  p.  82S. 


*  See  footnote  2,  Table  117»  p.  S2I. 


When  the  mothers  worked  at  home  the  effect  of  their  emjdoyment 
upon  their  wftj  of  feeding  their  babies  was  much  less  marked.  In 
the  native  white  famiHes  the  mothers  employed  at  home  had  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  babies  breast  fed  at  each  month  of  life 
and  a  slightly  lower  percentage  artificially  fed  than  the  mothers  not 
employed.  In  the  foreign-bom  white  families,  the  mothers  em- 
ployed at  home  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  give  their  babies 
either  mixed  or  artificial  feeding  after  the  second  month  than  the 
mothers  not  employed.  In  the  negro  f  amiUes  this  tendency  appeared 
from  the  beginning. 

The  infant  deaths  in  these  f amiUes  where  the  mother  worked  at 
home  were  slightly  fewer  than  those  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
feeding  reported,  but  the  difference  occurred  chiefly  among  the  babies 
having  breast  milk  at  the  time  of  death.  These  showed  23  deaths 
instead  of  the  36  deaths  expected.  The  numbers  of  actual  deaths 
and  expected  deaths  among  babies  artificially  fed  were  practically 
identical. 

Table  XXX. — Relative  mortality  among  infanii  of  mothers  employed  at  home  during 
ir^ant*9  lifetime,  when  effect  of  differencea  in  color  and  nationality  of  mother,  eaminye 
of  father,  type  of  feeding,  and  infante  *  ogee  i$  eliminated. 


Type  of  feeding. 

ployed  at  hoaie  dur- 

fnglllllUlt'SlifBtlBM.' 
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flB.1 

I  Bee  TaUe  in,  Appendix  vn,  p.  823. 
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stiUbirth  rates  higher  than  the  mothers  who  worked  before  maniage 
only,  and  m  the  colored  families  this  rose  to  a  point  higher  tlian 
the  rate  among  mothers  who  worked  away  after  marriage.** 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  grouping,  no  distinction  is  mtde 
between  mothers  who  had  worked  habitually  since  marriage  and 
mothers  who. had  worked  irregularly  or  for  some  one  short  pmod 
since  maniage.  Mothers  who  may  have  worked  during  each  preg- 
nancy are  grouped  with  mothers  who  may  have  ceased  work  befon 
the  first  pregnancy.  The  figures  may  conceal  further  variations 
of  rates  within  this  general  group  of  working  mothers,  but  they 
do  serve  to  sum  up  the  general  fact  that,  in  actual  practice  under 
existing  conditions,  employment  of  married  women  outside  their 
homes  involves  danger  to  their  babies.'^ 

Table  XXXI. — Stillbirth  rates,  by  employment  of  mother  away  from  homs  previota  to 

1915  hiriht  by  color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Native  whito 

Forei|^-bom  wiiite 
Colored 


StiUbirth  rate.  MoUmt 
emi^ojed  away  tna 
home. 


Among  the  live  bom  babies  of  1915,  there  was  also  in  the  foreign- 
bom  and  the  colored  families  a  higher  mortality  from  the  diseases 
of  early  infancy  in  the  group  where  the  mothers  worked  away  from 
home  during  pregnancy  than  in  the  group  where  they  had  worked 
away  after  marriage  but  not  during  the  pregnancy  of  1915.  In 
the  native  white  families  this  difference  does  not  appear,  but  the 
rates  are  approximately  equal  in  the  two  groups. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  colored  families,  but  not  in  the  white 
families,  stillbirth  and  early  infancy  rates  were  as  high  among  the 
few  babies  whose  mothers  had  never  been  employed  outside  the 
home  as  among  the  mothers  who  worked  outside  the  home  during 
pregnancy.  (Detailed  tabulations  are  shown  in  Table  121,  Appendix 
VII,  p.  327.) 

From  the  data  for  all  pregnancies  it  appears  that  the  age  at  which 
the  mother  had  commenced  gainful  employment  away  from  home 

•>  See  Table  110,  Aiipendlx  VII,  p.  326. 

M  Among  the  births  during  1915,  the  stiUbirth  rates  were  uniformly  higher  in  the  group  where  the  motben 
worked  away  during  pregnancy  than  in  the  group  where  the  mothers  had  worked  away  after  marriage  but 
did  not  work  during  the  pregnancy  of  1915. 
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relation  between  excess  mortality  from  either  group  of  causes  and  the 
mother's  age  at  beginning  work.** 

Swiniimry* 

The  babies  of  women  who  had  been  employed  outside  their  homa 
since  their  marriage  faced  a  greater  hazard  than  other  babies,  and  ihjs 
hazard  appears  to  have  been  especially  emphasized  when  the  mothers 
had  been  employed  away  during  pregnancy  or  during  the  first  12 
months  after  the  baby's  birth. 

That  employment  outside  the  home  during  pregnancy  had  reacted 
harmfully  upon  the  condition  of  the  mother  and  through  her  upon 
the  health  of  her  baby  is  indicated  by  a  high  percentage  of  premature 
births  to  mothers  employed  away  from  home  during  pregnancy, 
high  stillbirth  rates  to  native  white  and  colored  mothers  so  employed, 
and  high  mortality  from  early  infancy  causes  even  among  the  full- 
term  live  births  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home  during 
pregnancy.  The  babies  of  mothers  who  worked  away  during  preg- 
nancy also  showed  a  high  mortality  from  causes  other  than  those 
peculiar  to  early  infancy.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
mother's  resumption  of  work  during  the  first  year  of  the  baby's 
lifetime. 

The  variations  in  stillbirth  rates  and  the  mortality  from  eariy 
infancy  in  relation  to  the  interval  of  rest  before  confinement  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  mother's  ceasing  her  employment  outside  the 
home  at  least  two  weeks  before  her  confinement. 

Employment  away  from  home  during  the  baby's  first  year  increased 
the  hazard  to  the  baby.  This  increase  in  the  hazard  was  especially 
marked  when  the  mother  took  up  her  work  before  the  baby  was 
6  months  old.  The  mothers  employed  away  from  home  resorted 
largely  to  artificial  feeding  for  their  babies,  but  the  greater  prevalence 
of  artificial  feeding  accounts  only  in  part  for  the  special  hazard. 
The  actual  number  of  deaths  was  greater  than  the  number  that  would 
have  occurred  among  them  if  these  babies  had  faced  the  average 
hazards  to  all  babies  of  their  nationalities  and  their  economic  status 
who  had  the  same  high  percentage  of  artificial  feeding. 

In  general,  then,  the  baby  whose  mother  works  away  from  home 
diu*ing  pregnancy  or  during  the  baby's  first  year  pays  dearly  for  the 
physical  strain  to  the  mother  and  for  the  lack  of  a  mother's  care. 

The  mothers'  employment  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
occupations  and  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  families 
studied  seems  to  have  no  ill  effect  upon  the  mothers  or  their  babies. 
The  one  rate  indicating  an  exception  to  this  general  statement  was 
a  stillbirth  rate  among  colored  mothers  employed  at  home  during 

«  Sae  Tftbtos  123, 134, 125,  and  120,  Appendix  vn,  pp.  S2»-d31. 
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among  the  infants  of  mothers  who  spoke  English  (22  per  cent)  than 
among  those  of  mothers  who  did  not  speak  English  (9  per  cent).** 

The  chief  measureable  diflFerence,  then,  between  the  families  where 
the  foreign-bom  mother  had  not  learned  English,  or  the  mother, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  had  not  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  all 
other  families,  is  a  difference  in  economic  status,  and  this  is,  as  has 
been  seen,  a  real  factor  in  infant  mortality.  So  far  as  illiteracy  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  or  their  inabiUty  to  speak  English  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  poverty  of  the  families  in  which  the  parents  have 
these  limitations,  the  Umitations  become,  themselves,  a  factor  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate. 

M  See  Table  131,  Appendix  VII,  p.  334. 
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or  more  births  the  first-bom  babies  had  higher  infant  mortality  rates 
than  the  babies  bom  seventh  or  later  in  the  same  families.  This 
apparent  contradiction  of  the  relative  rates  shown  among  the  births 
during  1915  should  be  weighed  against  the  fact  that  these  births  of 
all  pregnancies  had  extended  over  a  number  of  years  during  which 
the  development  of  work  for  infant  welfare  and  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions  had  been  tending  steadily  to  reduce  mortality. 
The  importance  of  this  latter  qualification  is  further  suggested  by  the 
differences  between  the  rates  for  babies  of  corresponding  orders  of 
birth  in  the  smaU  families  and  in  the  large  families,  and  ag^ain  by  the 
differences  in  mortality  among  all  babies  in  small  families  and  all 
babies  in  large  f amilies,  differences  which  fall  far  beyond  the  variati(m 
expected  from  the  relatively  unfavorable  economic  conditions  in  the 
larger  f  amilies.^^ 

In  both  sets  of  data  we  have  stillbirth  rates  in  addition  to  the 
infant  mortality  rates  for  the  several  orders  of  birth.  The  stiUbirth 
rates  for  the  several  orders  of  birth  showed  almost  identical  curves 
in  the  two  sets  of  data,  with  a  greater  loss  among  first  births  than 
among  any  later  births  except  those  tenth  or  over  in  order  of  birtL 
The  rates  dropped  sharply  from  the  first  birth  to  the  second  and 
thereafter  rose  slowly  without  a  break  in  the  upward  curve.'^ 

In  the  data  based  on  births  during  1915,  but  not  in  the  other  set 
of  data,  are  found  analyses  of  the  infant  mortality  rates  by  causes 
peculiar  to  early  infancy  and  all  other  caiises,  and  statements  of  the 
relative  prevalence  of  premature  births  among  the  several  orders  of 
birth.  The  first  child  was  more  likely  than  later  children  to  come 
to  birth  prematurely.  Of  the  2,999  first  births  in  1915,  9  per  cent 
were  premature;  of  the  8,196  later  births,  5.9  per  cent  were  premature. 
Or,  considering  only  the  live-bom  babies,  8  per  cent  were  premature 
among  the  first  births  and  4.6  per  cent  were  premature  among  the 
later  births.  The  percentage  of  prematurity  was  lowest  among  the 
births  fourth  to  seventh  in  order  of  birth  and  rose  thereafter,  but 
only  among  the  babies  twelfth  and  later  in  order  of  birth  was  it 
higher  than  among  the  first  bom.^' 

'0  That  is,  assmnlzig  that  earnings  daring  the  year  after  the  birth  In  1915  were  a  fair  index  to  the  f  amd jl 
ecoooouc  status  throughout  married  lift.  Itmaybequestiooed  whether  the  faUiers  who  In  1915  wen  em- 
ployed in  manual  labor,  either  skilled  or  unskilled,  would  have  had  during  their  married  life  any  gencnl 
improvement  In  rate  of  wages  (in  rehition  to  the  cost  of  living)  comparable  to  the  salary  Increases  that 
oonmonly  occur  among  those  doing  administrative  or  proleaslonal  work.  The  miijority  of  the  fatlun 
were  wage  earners  doing  manual  labor. 

*i  See  Tables  132, 133, 134,  and  142,  Appendix  Vn,  pp.  815, 830,  and  340. 

n  See  Table  140,  Appendix  VU,p.840. 
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IBT  XVIIL^Iiifuit  mortality  rates  from  early  Infancy  and  from  all  other  oauMB,  by  order  of  birth; 
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Table  I.-^l7rfaninujrtal%tyand$tUlbirthrateafl^(mierofb^  Milt  In  If  li. 


Order  of  Urth  and  tenn. 
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1  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 

Since  the  mortality  among  premature  births  is  exceptionally  heavy, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  the  high  proportion  of  premature  among  first 
births  tends  to  raise  the  mortality  rate  among  first  as  compared  with 
later  births.  Considering  only  the  f  uU^rm  births,  all  the  {^tes  for  the 
several  orders  of  birth  fall  very  considerably  below  those  when  the 
full-term  and  the  premature  births  are  grouped  together,  the  differ- 
ence being  greatest  for  the  first  births.  The  rate  for  the  first  births 
is  still  above  that  for  second,  but  falls  below  the  rate  for  third  births, 
in  contrast  to  its  position  when  the  births  of  all  terms  are  grouped. 
It  should  be  noted  further  that  among  the  premature  births  the  rate 
among  first  births  was  lowest  of  all;  likewise  among  this  group  the 
first  births  had  the  lowest  stillbirth  rate. 

Reverting  to  the  consideration  of  the  entire  group  and  analyzing  the 
total  infant  mortality  rates  according  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  con- 
sidering separately  the  rate  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy — 
which  are  most  closely  related  to  the  care  and  condition  of  the  mother — 
and  the  rate  of  deaths  from  all  other  causes,  it  is  found  that  for  each 
type  of  causes  the  rates  were  slightly  higher  for  first-bom  babies  than 
for  babies  second  or  third  in  order  of  birth,  while  the  steady  increase 
in  total  rate  among  babies  fourth  and  later  in  order  of  birth  was  due 
to  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  from  causes  other  than  those  peculiar 
to  early  infancy.  For,  although  the  rate  from  causes  peculiar  to  early 
infancy  touched  its  highest  point  among  babies  tenth  or  later  in  order 
of  birth,  the  variation  was  slight,  and  for  the  intermediate  orders  of 
birth — the  fourth  to  the  ninth — the  rate  from  early  infancy  was  some- 
what lower  than  the  corresponding  rate  for  babies  first  to  third  in 
order  of  birth.^ 


t  iHee  Table  142,  Appendix  VU,  p.  34a 
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points  among  mothers  under  20  and  35  or  over.  The  same  genenl 
curve  appeared  in  the  rates  from  early  infancy  and  in  the  rates  from 
all  other  causes  when  these  were  considered  separately,  with  this 
difference — that  the  rates  from  early  infancy  were  practically  identictl 
for  the  three  age  periods  between  20  and  35,  but  the  rates  from  all 

Chart  XX.—Infant  mortality  rates  from  early  Infancy  for  each  order  of  birth  groap,  aooordiof  to  ifi  tf 
mother;  all  single  births  and  single  births  following  preceding  births  by  two  3rean  or  BfagM,  mi. 
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other  causes  touched  their  lowest  point  among  mothers  25  to  29 
years  old.'* 

Premature  births  were  most  prevalent  among  the  youngest  mothers. 
In  each  group — ^native  white,  foreign-bom  white,  and  colored  moth- 
ers— considered  separately,  the  percentage  of  premature  births  was 
above  the  average  among  mothers  under  20  and  below  the  average 
among  mothers  35  years  old  or  older.''    Stillbirtha,  on  the  other 


M  See  Tables  143, 14^  and  147,  Appendix  Vn,  pp,  3il  and  348. 
»  Sm  Tabto  148»  Appendix  Vn,  p.  344. 
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Istenral  between  births. 

In  general  the  babies  who  followed  a  preceding  birth  by  an  intorral 
of  less  than  two  years  had  a  definitely  higher  mortality  than  those  for 
whom  the  interval  was  longer,  with  a  rate  of  146.7  per  1,000  among 
the  2,072  babies  bom  after  an  interval  of  less  than  2  years  since  t 
preceding  birth  and  a  rate  of  92.3  per  1,000  among  the  5^10  babies 
bom  after  an  interval  of  2  years  or  longer.  (Compare  the  rate  of 
94.8  among  the  2,868  first-bom  babies.)  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
among  these  short-interval  babies  the  percentage  of  negro  families 
and,  in  the  white  group,  the  percentage  of  poor  families  were  soine- 
what  higher  than  among  the  babies  following  a  preceding  birth  by  two 
years  or  longer.  But  these  differences  were  too  slight  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  rates.^^ 

Moreover,  if  the  native  white  families  in  the  several  earnings 
groups  are  considered  separately,  and  the  variations  due  to  race  or 
nationality  and  to  economic  status  are  thus  eliminated,  there  appears 
in  each  earnings  group  except  the  highest  a  markedly  higher  infant 
mortality  among  the  short-interval  babies  than  among  the  others. 

The  tabulations  permit  a  comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates  by 
interval  from  another  angle — that  is,  in  relation  to  the  mother's 
pregnancy  within  12  months  after  the  birth  of  the  baby  in  1915. 

Table  II. — Irtjant  deaths  tn  relation  to  succeeding  nregnanciet  commencing  tcitkin  1 

year  after  hirth  of  1915  infant;  live  Urths  in  1916. 


Relation  of  infimt  death  to  pregnancy  of  mother. 


Total  Uve  births. 


Infimt  deaths 

Preceding  month  in  which  pregnancy  began 

Fcdlowing  month  in  which  pregnancy  began 

During  month  in  which  pregnancy  began 

Relation  to  pregnancy  not  reported i / . 


Live  births. 


Total. 


10,7»7 


1,117 


I 


Mother  pragnurt 
within  1  year 
after  birth. 


Nam- 
ber. 


1,563 


Per 

eaot. 


14.5 


406 

16.  S 

3W 

91B 

74 

6.« 

28 

t.ft 

5 

•  4 

The  percentage  of  mothers  pregnant  within  12  months  after  the 
birth  in  1015  was  more  than  twice  as  high  among  the  babies  who  died 
within  the  year  as  in  the  entire  group;  and  among  those  babies  who 
died  and  whose  mothers  became  pregnant  within  the  year,  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  died  before  and  one-fourth  after  the  pregnancy 
had  begun." 

n  See  Tables  154, 155,  and  156,  Appendix  VTI,  pp.  348-3r>l . 
I*  See  Tables  161  and  162,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  355  and  356. 
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Table  IV. — Per  cent  of  short  inUnxdsfollowina  birth  ^  preceding  1915  birth  aeeoriii^to 
survival  or  death  of  preceding  birth;  ^  single  births  in  1915  smnd  and  UUer  tn  ordr 
ofbirth,^ 


TypeofloBB. 


Single  births  >  0/1915. 


Single  Mrths  In  IMS. 


TotsL* 


Preceding  birth  a  loss 

Stillbirth  or  miscarriage. 
Inlant  death 

Under  3  months 

3  months,  under  6. . . 

6  months,  under  12. . 

Age  not  reported 

1915  birth  a  loss 

Stillbirth 

Infan  death 


7,060 


Wlthintcrralnite 
two  Tears  sIbbi 
pmedingtirtki 


Numbflb 


1,650 
807 
753 
365 

157 
225 
6 
1,016 
252 
764 


2,101 


ML! 


776 
440 


184 

66 

85 

1 

354 
75 

279 


47.1 

4iLl 
Uf 
544 

424 
37.8 


3i.S 


1  Indudes  mlsoarriages. 
>  Excludes  first  births. 

*  The  corresponding  percentage  ftxr  all  births  In  1915,  28.2;  for  all  lire  births,  36.1;  for  liiHia  live  lirtii 
36.3. 

It  has  been  noted  that  among  the  mothers  who  became  pregnant 
within  the  year  after  the  birth  in  1915  and  whose  babies  died  within 
the  year  three-fourths  became  pregnant  after  the  death  of  the  baby 
and  not  before.  From  the  data  about  births  in  1915  and  the  preced- 
ing birth  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  short  intervals  was  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  groups  where  the  preceding  birth  was  a  stiD- 
birth  or  miscarriage  or  a  live-bom  baby  who  died  within  12  months 
than  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  Some  such  difference  would  appear 
if  short  interval  was  a  cause  of  infant  mortality.  But  the  actual 
percentage  of  short  intervals  in  the  group  where  the  preceding  birth 
did  not  survive  (47  per  cent)  was  not  only  higher  than  in  the  group 
as  a  whole  (26  per  cent)  but  also  higher  than  in  the  group  of  losses 
among  the  1915  births  (35  per  cent).  And,  significantly^  the  dif- 
ference was  greatest  where  the  preceding  birth  had  been  a  stillbirth 
or  miscarriage  or  a  death  occuring  within  three  months  after 
birth.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  short  interval  was  in  part  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  preceding  infant.  It  does  not,  however, 
do  away  with  all  the  excess  mortality,  for  among  the  babies  who 
died  in  1915  the  percentage  who  had  followed  the  preceding  birth 
by  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years  was  still  considerably  higher 
than  the  corresponding  percentage  among  all  babies  bom  in  1915 — or, 
as  has  been  noted,  35  per  cent  instead  of  26  per  cent. 

Evidently,  the  mothers  whose  babies  had  died  were  a  little  more 
likely  than  other  mothers  to  bear  another  child  after  a  short  interval; 
the  babies  whose  mothers  became  pregnant  during  the  first  year  of 
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seventh  and  later  in  order  had  a  mortality  higher  than  earlier 
The  babies  of  mothers  imder  20  or  oyer  35  years  of  age  in  general 
faced  a  greater  hazard  than  other  babies,  although  to  this  general  rule 
there  were  certain  iexceptions  And  the  short-interval  babies  had 
thi^oughout  higher  rates  than  other  babies  of  the  same  orders  of  birth 
bom  to  mothers  of  the  same  age  periods. 

Variations  in  rate  with  the  different  age  periods  of  the  mother 
appeared  in  the  deaths  from  early  infancy  and  also  in  the  deaths  from 
all  other  causes.  But  variations  with  the  different  orders  of  birth  and 
the  different  intervals  between  births  appeared  more  markedly  in  the 
mortality  from  other  causes  than  in  the  mortality  from  early  infancy. 

Large  families  and  short  intervals  were  especially  a  problem  in  the 
poorer  homes,  where  they  were  somewhat  more  prevalent  than  in 
prosperous  homes.  In  the  small  group  of  prosperous  homes  the  excess 
mortality  that  accompanied  them  elsewhere  was  greatly  diminished 
or  seemed  to  disappear  entirely. 

PLURAL  BIRTHS. 

Plural  births  show  an  infant  mortality  from  two  to  four  times 
as  high  as  the  infant  mortality  among  single  births,  but  the  number 
of  plural  births  is  small  and  they  are  not,  therefore,  an  important 
factor  in  the  total  mortality  of  a  community.  For  example,  if  no 
plural  births  had  occurred  in  the  Baltimore  group  of  births  during 
1915  the  infant  mortality  rate  would  have  been  97.1  per  1,000  in- 
stead of  103.5  per  1,000.»^'' 

Just  over  1  per  cent  of  the  pregnancies  studied  resulted  in  plural 
births.  Of  all  the  births  during  1915,  2.5  per  cent  wore  plural.  But 
the  losses  among  plural  births  were  so  great  that,  among  the  infants 
bom  in  1915  and  surviving  their  first  year  of  life,  the  number  of 
twins  or  triplets  was  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  survivors. 

The  three  color  and  nativity  groups  showed  practically  no  vana- 
tion  in  the  percentage  of  plural  births.  But  there  was  a  slight 
variation  according  to  the  age  of  the  mother  and  the  number  of 
children  she  had  borne.  The  younger  mothers  showed  fewer  plural 
births  than  the  older  mothers,  the  percentage  of  plural  births  increas- 
ing steadily  from  approximately  1  per  cent  among  the  mothers 
under  20  years  of  age  to  approximately  4  per  cent  among  the  mothers 
35  years  of  age  or  over.  A  similar  increase  appears  when  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  later  births  are  compared.  Analysis  of 
the  births  during  1915  seems  to  indicate  that  order  of  birth  and 
age  of  mother  are  independent  factors  in  the  prevalence  of  plural 
births.'* 

Mb  See  Tables  170, 171, 172,  and  173,  Aftpendiz  VII,  pp.  361-M8. 
»  See  Tables  174, 175, 176,  and  177,  AppendU  VH,  ppi  383-303. 
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Interral  between  births. 

In  general  the  babies  who  followed  a  preceding  birth  by  an  inteml 
of  less  than  two  years  had  a  definitely  higher  mortality  than  those  for 
whom  the  interval  was  longer,  with  a  rate  of  146.7  per  1,000  amcng 
the  2y072  babies  bom  after  an  interval  of  less  than  2  years  since  i 
preceding  birth  and  a  rate  of  92.3  per  1,000  among  the  5^10  babia 
bom  after  an  interval  of  2  years  or  longer.  (Compare  the  rate  d 
94.8  among  the  2,868  first-bom  babies.)  It  is,  of  course,  true  thit 
among  these  short-interval  babies  the  percentage  of  negro  families 
and,  in  the  white  group,  the  percentage  of  poor  families  were  some- 
what higher  than  among  the  babies  following  a  preceding  birth  by  two 
years  or  longer.  But  these  differences  were  too  slight  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  rates.^^ 

Moreover,  if  the  native  white  families  in  the  several  earnings 
groups  are  considered  separately,  and  the  variations  due  to  race  or 
nationality  and  to  economic  status  are  thus  eliminated,  there  appears 
in  each  earnings  group  except  the  highest  a  markedly  higher  infant 
mortality  among  the  short-interval  babies  than  among  the  others. 

The  tabulations  permit  a  comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates  by 
interval  from  another  angle — that  is,  in  relation  to  the  mother  8 
pregnancy  within  12  months  after  the  birth  of  the  baby  in  1915. 

Table  II. — Infant  deaths  in  relation  to  succeeding  pregnancieM  commencing  tritkin  1 

year  a/Ur  hirth  of  1915  infant;  live  birUiM  in  191S. 


Rdation  of  infimt  death  to  prognancy  of  mother. 


Total  live  births. 


Infuit  deaths 

PrecedinK  month  in  which  prepnncy  began 

Following  month  in  which  pregnancy  began 

During  mODth  in  which  pregnancy  began 

Relation  to  pregnancy  not  reported I i . 


Uva  births. 


TotaL 


10,7P7 
1,U7 


I 


Mother  pngnaat 
within  I  Tear 
alt«r  birth. 


Num- 
ber. 


1.563 

406 

399 

74 


Per 


US 

"^ 

31S 
t.1 

II 
.4 


The  percentage  of  mothers  pregnant  within  12  months  after  the 
birth  in  1015  was  more  than  twice  as  high  among  the  babies  who  died 
within  the  year  as  in  the  entire  group;  and  among  those  babies  who 
died  and  whose  mothers  became  pregnant  within  the  year,  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  died  before  and  one-fourth  after  the  pregnancy 
had  begun.''* 

n  See  Tables  IM,  155,  and  156.  Appendix  VIT,  pp.  34S  ril . 
t*  See  Tables  161  and  162,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  355  and  356. 
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Table  IV. — Per  cent  of  short  intervals  followina  birth  ^  preceding  1915  birth  aceordinfto 
survival  or  death  of  preceding  birth;  ^  single  births  in  1915  SMmd  and  later  in  ordtr 
of  birth.' 


TypeotloBB. 


Single  births  >  of  1915. 


Preceding  birth  a  loss 

Stillbirth  or  miscarriage. 
Iniant  death 

Under  3  months 

3  months,  under  6. . . 

6  months,  under  12. . 

Age  not  reported 

1015  birth  a  loss 

StUlblrth 

Inlan  death 


angle  births  In  19U. 


TotaLt 


7,050 


Wlthintcrvdiate 
two  Tears  sian 
preoedii^  Urth.^ 


Number. 


1,050 
807 
753 
305 
157 
225 
6 

1,016 
252 
7M 


2,101 


776 

440 

336 

184 

66 

85 

1 

354 

75 

270 


aL4 


47.1 

«L1 
416 

5&4 

42.0 
37.8 


34.S 


1  Indades  miscarriages. 
>  Excludes  first  births. 

*  The  oorrespoading  percentage  for  all  births  in  1015,  26.2;  for  all  live  births,  96.1;  for  siii^e  live  Urtls 
36.3. 

It  has  been  noted  that  among  the  mothers  who  became  pr^nani 
within  the  year  after  the  birth  in  1915  and  whose  babies  died  within 
the  year  three-fourths  became  pregnant  after  the  death  of  the  baby 
and  not  before.  From  the  data  about  births  in  1915  and  the  preced- 
ing birth  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  short  intervals  was  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  groups  where  the  preceding  birth  was  a  still- 
birth or  miscarriage  or  a  live-bom  baby  who  died  within  12  months 
than  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  Some  such  difference  would  appear 
if  short  interval  was  a  cause  of  infant  mortality.  But  the  actual 
percentage  of  short  intervals  in  the  group  where  the  preceding  birth 
did  not  survive  (47  per  cent)  was  not  only  higher  than  in  the  group 
as  a  whole  (26  per  cent)  but  also  higher  than  in  the  group  of  losses 
among  the  1915  births  (35  per  cent).  And,  significantly,  the  dif- 
ference was  greatest  where  the  preceding  birth  had  been  a  stillbirth 
or  miscarriage  or  a  death  occuring  within  three  months  after 
birth.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  short  interval  was  in  part  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  preceding  infant.  It  does  not,  however, 
do  away  with  all  the  excess  mortality,  for  among  the  babies  who 
died  in  1915  the  percentage  who  had  followed  the  preceding  birth 
by  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years  was  still  considerably  hif^et 
than  the  corresponding  percentage  among  all  babies  bom  in  1915 — or, 
as  has  been  noted,  35  per  cent  instead  of  26  per  cent. 

Evidently,  the  mothers  whose  babies  had  died  were  a  little  more 
likely  than  other  mothers  to  bear  another  child  after  a  short  interval; 
the  babies  whose  mothers  became  pregnant  during  the  first  year  of 
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seventh  and  later  in  order  had  a  mortality  higher  than  earlier  birtb. 
The  babies  of  mothers  under  20  or  over  35  years  of  age  in  geiienl 
faced  a  greater  hazard  than  other  babies,  although  to  this  general  nb 
there  were  certain  exceptions  And  the  short-interval  babies  hil 
throughout  higher  rates  than  other  babies  of  the  same  orders  of  biHh 
bom  to  mothers  of  the  same  age  periods. 

Variations  in  rate  with  the  different  age  periods  of  the  mothtf 
appeared  in  the  deaths  from  early  infancy  and  also  in  the  deaths  from 
all  other  causes.  But  variations  with  the  different  orders  of  birth  bdA 
ihe  different  intervals  between  births  appeared  more  markedly  in  the 
mortality  from  other  causes  than  in  the  mortality  from  early  infancy. 

Large  families  and  short  intervals  were  especially  a  problem  in  the 
poorer  homes,  where  they  were  somewhat  more  prevalent  than  in 
prosperous  homes.  In  the  small  group  of  prosperous  homes  the  excess 
mortality  that  accompanied  them  elsewhere  was  greatly  HiininkhftH 
or  seemed  to  disappear  entirely. 

PLURAL  BIBTHS. 

Plural  births  show  an  infant  mortality  from  two  to  four  times 
as  high  as  the  infant  mortality  among  single  births,  but  the  number 
of  plural  births  is  small  and  they  are  not,  therefore,  an  important 
factor  in  the  total  mortality  of  a  community.  For  example,  if  no 
plural  births  had  occurred  in  the  Baltimore  group  of  births  during 
1915  the  infant  mortality  rate  would  have  been  97.1  per  1,000  in- 
stead of  103.5  per  1,000.»*'» 

Just  over  1  per  cent  of  the  pregnancies  studied  resulted  in  plural 
births.  Of  all  the  births  during  1915,  2.5  per  cent  were  plural.  But 
the  losses  among  plural  births  were  so  great  that,  among  the  infants 
bom  in  1915  and  surviving  their  first  year  of  life,  the  number  of 
twins  or  triplets  was  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  survivors. 

The  three  color  and  nativity  groups  showed  practically  no  vana- 
tion  in  the  percentage  of  plural  births.  But  there  was  a  slight 
variation  according  to  the  age  of  the  mother  and  the  number  of 
childron  she  had  borne.  The  younger  mothers  showed  fewer  plural 
birtlis  than  the  older  mothers,  the  percentage  of  plural  births  increas- 
ing steadily  from  approximately  1  per  cent  among  the  mothers 
under  20  years  of  age  to  approximately  4  per  cent  among  the  mothers 
35  years  of  age  or  over.  A  similar  increase  appears  when  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  later  births  are  compared.  Analysis  of 
the  births  during  1915  seems  to  indicate  that  order  of  birth  and 
age  of  mother  are  independent  factors  in  the  prevalence  of  pimml 
births." 


M6  See  Tables  170, 171, 172,  and  173,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  361-Ma. 
•»  See  Tables  174, 175, 170,  and  177,  Appoidiz  VII,  ppi  388-^63. 
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Of  the  403  pregnancies  ^  resulting  in  twin  births,  40,  or  9.9  per 
cent,  ended  in  miscarriage  of  both  fetuses  and  3,  or  0.7  per  cent, 
ended  in  miscarriage  of  one  fetus  and  live  birth  of  the  other.  AmoiD% 
the  pregnancies  resiilting  in  single  births,  on  the  other  hand,  6i 
per  cent  ended  in  miscarriage. 

Again,  of  these  403  pregnancies  resulting  in  twin  births,  9,  or  22 
per  cent,  ended  in  the  stillbirths  of  both  infants  and  34,  or  8.4  per 
cent,  ended  in  the  stillbirth  of  one  infant  and  the  live  birth  of  the 
other.  But  among  the  pregnancies  resulting  in  single  births,  <Hi!y 
3.3  per  cent  ended  in  stillbirth. 

In  317  cases  the  twins  were  both  bom  alive,  and  150  pairs  of  twins, 
or  47  per  cent  of  these  plural  live  births,  survived  the  first  year; 
90  pairs  of  twins,  or  28  per  cent  of  these  plural  live  births  died; 
and  for  each  of  77  pairs  of  twins,  or  24  per  cent,  there  were  one 
survivor  and  one  infant  death. 

Table  VIII. — Survival  or  death  of  twins  in  pairs;  birthi,^  all  pregnandn. 


Total  pairs  of  twins 403 

Both  miscarriages 40 

Both  stillbirths 9 

BothUve  births 317 

Both  deaths 90 

1  survival  and  1  death 77 

Both  survivals 150 


1  stillbirth  and  1  live  birth  (survivals,  23; 

deaths,  11) 

1  miacarnage  and  1  live  birth  (turvlval,  I; 

deaths,  2) 


34 
S 


I  Includes  miscarriages. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  these  634  twins  who  were  both 
bom  alive  was  405.4  per  1,000.  But  note  the  distribution  of  deaths 
and  survivals.  The  twins  tended  both  to  survive  or  both  to  die. 
If  the  average  mortality  rate  for  the  whole  group  of  634  twm-bom 
infants  had  applied  to  tJiem  as  individuals,  the  probable  distribution 
of  deaths  would  have  doubled  the  number  of  cases  where  one  twin 
survived  and  one  twin  died  and  reduced,  correspondingly,  the  num- 
bers of  cases  where  both  died  or  both  survived.** 


H  Among  the  total  pregnancies  the  mothers  had  had. 
>•  Note.— 


Total 

Both  deaths 

1  survi\'al,  1  death 
Both  survivals 


Pain  o#  twins. 


Actual  dis- 
tribution. 


Conputid 
dinribtt- 

tion. 


'  'Computed  distribution  "  is  derived  from  chance  of  death  and  chance  of  lorvival  indicated  in  thearsage 
rate  for  the  634  i  nf  ants— 406.4  deaths  per  1  ^  live  birtha.  fl-chaaoe  of  death,  er  0.4054;  f -chaace  of  ma- 
vival,  or  1  minus  0.4064,  which  i«  OJMe.  Thit  fonnula  y*-K2  Pf -H*  gtvei  the  wPoirlnf  ejipeuted  dirtifho- 
ttons: 

Both  deaths-317x(0.4064)>-5a.  1. 

One  died,  one  survived -317X2(0.4064)  (0.6011) -ltt.S. 

Bi>th  ffurviTed-U7X(0  JM6)i-llXl 
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noted  among  the  first-born  children  and  among  all  children  of  yomf 
mothers  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  adequate  care  tod 
instruction  for  yomig  mothers  and  for  all  mothers  during  their  fint 
pregnancy.  The  high  percentage  of  premature  births  previoodj 
noted,  also,  among  mothers  gainfuUy.  employed  away  from  honK 
during  pregnancy  emphasizes  the  importance  of  freedom  from 
physical  strain.*^  In  all  groups  the  percentage  of  premature  biitb 
could  doubtless  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  general  applica- 
tion of  known  principles  of  hygiene  and  medical  care. 

8EK  OF  INFANT. 

The  Baltimore  group  offered  no  exception  to  the  general  fact  thit 
male  infants  have  a  higher  mortality  than  female  infants.  This 
appeared  in  a  higher  percentage  of  miscarriages,  a  higher  stillbirth 
rate,  a  higher  percentage  of  premature  births,  and  a  higher  mortality 
among  the  full-term  live-bom  infants. 

Table  IX.— Lom  raUt,  hy  wex;  births  ^  in  1915. 


rates. 


Type  of  loss. 


Miscarriages  (per  100  births  >) 

stillbirths  (per  100  births) 

Premature  births  (per  lOOlive  births) 

Infant  mcrtallty  rate  (all live  births) 

Infant  mortality  rate  (full-term  live  births). . . 
Infant  mortality  rate  ( premature  live  births) . 


1  Includes  miscarriages. 

The  total  number  of  male  births  was  higher  than  the  total  number 
of  female  births  in  the  native  and  foreign*bom  white  families,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  higher  mortality  among  male  infants,  the  number  of  males 
surviving  the  first  year  was  also  slightly  higher  than  the  number  of 
females  surviving  the  first  year  in  these  two  groups.  Among  the 
colored  births,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  more  female  births  than 
male  births  and  markedly  more  female  survivors  than  male  sur- 
vivors.*^ 

MATERNAL  DEATHS. 

When  a  mother  dies  from  childbirth  or  from  any  other  cause 
within  12  months  after  a  birth,  her  baby  faces  a  special  hazard.  In 
the  Baltimore  group  106  births,  including  72  live  births,  were  to 
mothers  who  died  during  the  following  year.  Among  these  live- 
bom  infants  the  mortality  rate  from  all  causes  was  486.1  per  1,000, 
with  a  mortality  from  early  infancy  alone  of  250  per  1,000.     Among 


•1  See  p.  117. 

M  See  Tables  183  and  184,  Appandlz  VII,  pp.  86ft  and  SM. 
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Evidently  the  relation  is  dose  between  hazard  to  the  mother  and 
hazard  to  her  child.  The  live-bom  baby  whose  mother  dies  may 
suffer  from  the  prenatal  effect  of  the  condition  which  leads  to  the 
mother's  death;  it  may  suffer  from  the  lack  of  the  mother's  nursing 
and  care.  Premature  birth  and  stillbirth  or  miscarriage  may  also 
result  from  a  ccmdition  which  leads  afterwards  to  the  mother's 
death.  The  data  show  unmistakably  that  a  high  infant  mortality, 
a  high  percentage  of  prematurity,  and  high  losses  from  stillbirth 
and  miscarriage  accompany  the  mothers'  deaths. 

Perhaps  this  relation  appears  even  more  clearly  if  the  mortality 
rates  among  the  mothers  are  considered.  In  the  group  as  a  ¥^le 
105  maternal  deaths  occurred  within  one  year  after  the  birth,  or  9.7 
per  1,000  live  births.  Fifty  of  these  deaths  were  assigned  to  causes 
connected  with  childbirth;  18,  or  1.7  per  1,000  live  births,  to  puer- 
peral septicemia;  14,  or  1.3  per  1,000  live  births,  to  puerperal 
albuminuria  and  convulsions;  and  18,  or  1.7  per  1,000  live  births, 
to  all  other  causes  related  to  childbirth.  But  in  addition  to  these 
50  mothers  whose  deaths  were  ascribed  to  childbirth,  7  others  died 
within  one  month,  4  after  one  month  but  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  7  after  two  months  but  within  three  months  after  confinement 
If  the  confinement  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the  mother's  death 
in  these  18  cases  the  actual  loss  from  deaths  related  to  childbirth 
would  be  approximately  6.3  per  1,000  live  births.  But  these  rates 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  birth. 

Among  the  798  confinements  resulting  in  stillbirths  and  mis- 
carriages, 29  mothers  died  from  causes  related  to  childbirth  or  from 
other  stated  cause  within  three  months  after  the  birth — a^death  rate 
within  the  year  of  36.3  per  1,000  confinements.  But  among  the 
10,665  resulting  in  live  births,  39  mothers  died  from  causes  related 
to  childbirth  or  from  other  stated  cause  within  three  months  after 
the  birth — a  death  rate  within  the  year  of  3.7  per  1,000  confinements. 

Again,  among  the  1,131  mothers  prematurely  confined  (whether 
with  miscarriage,  stillbirth,  or  live  birth),  28  mothers  died  from  such 
cause — a  death  rate  of  24.8  per  1,000  confinements.  And  among  the 
562  mothers  prematurely  delivered  of  live-bom  children,  considered 
by  themselves,  13  mothers  died  from  such  causes — a  death  rate  of 
23.1  per  1,000  confinements. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  10,322  mothers  delivered  at  full 
term,  40  maternal  deaths  occurred  from  such  causes,  or  a  death  rate 
of  3.9  per  1,000  confinements.  Behind  this  average,  again,  there  was 
an  excessive  maternal  death  rate  of  61.7  per  1,000  confinements 
among  the  227  mothers  delivered  at  term  of  stillborn  infants,  and  a 
rate  lower  than  the  average  for  the  entire  group  only  among  the 
mothers  delivered  at  term  of  live-bom  infants. 
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C^  ,^^  U.  stmbM.  ..U,  .:«  been  noUd  ^  .^ 
sections  of  the  report:  The  rate  rises  with  the  mothers'  employment 
away  from  home  during  pregnancy,  with  the  mother's  adTandng 
years,  and  with  the  bearing  of  very  large  families.** 

What  relation  is  there  between  stillbirth  and  infant  mortality  t 
Medical  authorities  agree  that  many  of  the  causes  of  stillbirth  and  of 
deaths  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy  are  identicaL  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  variations  in  stillbirtli  rates  and 
in  mortality  from  early  infancy  following  the  same  general  trend  in 
the  several  groups.  And  it  is  true  that  the  colored  families,  with  » 
high  infant  mortality,  especially  high  from  early  infancy,  had  the 
highest  stillbirth  rate  in  the  Baltimore  group.  But  the  foreign-bon 
Jewish  families,  with  a  low  infant  mortality,  including  a  low  rate 
from  the  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy,  the  Polish  families,  with  a 
high  infant  mortality  and  a  rate  above  the  average  from  early  infancy, 
and  the  Italian  families,  with  an  average  infant  mortality  and  a  rate 
somewhat  below  the  average  from  early  infancy,  had  approximately 
equal  stillbirth  rates,  with  such  difference  as  there  was  tending 
toward  a  high  stillbirth  rate  in  the  Italian  families  and  a  low  still- 
birth rate  in  the  Polish  families.  Again,  the  foreign-bom  white 
group  as  a  whole  had  a  lower  mortality  from  early  infancy  than  the 
native-white  group,  but  the  stillbirth  rates  in  the  two  groups  were 
practically  identical. 

Except  in  the  colored  group,  therefore,  the  data  show  no  coinci- 
dence of  stillbirths  and  infant  deaths.        « 

M  See  Tables  73,  103, 104, 132, 133, 144, 145, 148, 154, 188,  and  190,  AppeodU  VH,  pp.  283,  906,  908^  SS, 
341, 342,  344,  348,  388»  and  808. 
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The  nativity  of  the  white  mothers  was  tabulated  only  for  tlie 
scheduled  group,  and  among  these  192  white  mothers  were  18  woma 
of  foreign  birth,  a  percentage  about  one-third  of  the  percentage  d 
foreign-bom  women  in  the  group  of  legitimate  births  to  white  womot 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  lai^r  group  of  unscheduled  illegitinute 
white  births  included  also  a  low  percentage  of  foreign-bom  womeo. 


Women  employed  outside  their  homes  predominated,  both  among 
the  white  and  colored  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock.  In 
the  large  group  (total  registered  illegitimate  births) ,  the  fact  of  the 
mother's  employment  or  nonemployment  during  pregnancy  was  not 
reported  for  31  per  cent  of  the  white  women  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
colored  women,  but  53  per  cent  of  the  white  women  and  70  per  cent 
of  the  colored  women  were  stated  to  have  been  employed  out«de  their 
homes.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  white  women  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
colored  women  were  reported  as  not  employed  during  pregnancy.* 

Domestic  service  was  the  chief  occupation  among  the  cc^ored 
women  and  ranked  second  to  factory  work  in  importance  among  the 
white  women.  The  mothers  of  491,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
births  and  88,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  white  births  were  in  domestic 
service  and  kindred  occupations,  which  included  thoee  of  laundress, 
waitress,  cook,  or  kitchen  girl,  charwoman,  nursemaid,  and  chamber- 
maid. Of  the  white  women  102,  or  24  per  cent,  were  factory  oper- 
atives and  of  the  colored  women  40,  or  6  per  cent.  The  other  white 
women  who  were  employed  were  stenographers  or  clerks  (13),  sales- 
women (6),  nurses  (4),  school  teachers  (3),  seamstresses  (10),  and 
telephone  operators  (3).  Eight  white  women  and  4  colored  women 
were  scattered  among  the  following  occupations:  Chorus  girl,  com- 
panion, hairdresser,  demonstrator,  peddler,  florist's  helper,  proprietor 
of  grocery  store,  farm  worker,  maid  in  hospital,  maid  in  department 
store,  lady's  maid,  and  prostitute.** 

Kge. 

The  extreme  youth  of  most  of  the  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  is  noteworthy.  Fifty-five  of  them  (5  per  cent)  were  imder 
16  years  of  age,  180  (16  per  cent)  were  16  and  17  years  of  age,  and 
274  (24  per  cent)  were  18  but  less  than  20  years  ot  age.  Six  of  the 
girls  under  16  and  9  of  the  girls  between  16  and  20  years  old  were 
school  girls.  In  all,  87  (17  per  cent)  of  these  mothers  under  20  years 
of  age  are  known  not  to  have  been  gainfully  employed,  ndiile  among  the 


*T  In  the  scheduled  group,  with  •  smaller  percentage  of  mothers  whose  enqjloymant  or  nooamplonnait 
was  not  reported^  there  were  r^ti  vely  more  employed  away  and  more  not  employed.    Only  the  peraentace 

employed  at  heme  remainad  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  flBtkegnnp*    For  eoBMiOfarai^  tee  Table 
192,  Appendix  VU,  p.  370. 
••  See  Tables  103  and  IM,  AppendU  VII,  pp.  S70  and  371. 
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women  from  1  to  9  legitimate  children-  Twenty-four  white  women 
(or  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total  scheduled)  and  165  colored  women  (or 
33.0  per  cent  of  the  total  scheduled)  had  borne  only  illegitimate 
children,  the  white  women  from  1  to  3  children  previous  to  the  birth 
of  1915  and  the  colored  women  from  1  to  12  children  previous  to  the 
birth  of  1915.  In  all,  including  the  birth  of  1915,  these  24  white 
women  had  borne  57  illegitimate  children -and  these  165  colored 
women  had  borne  531  illegitimate  children.  In  addition,  8  white 
women  and  24  colored  women  (4.2  per  cent  and  4.9  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  totals  scheduled)  had  borne  at  least  1  illegitimate  and 
1  legitimate  child  previous  to  the  birth  of  1915,  or  a  total,  including 
the  birth  of  1915,  of  59  white  children  and  162  colored  children.' 

Literacy. 

One  other  item  is  known  about  the  scheduled  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children.  A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  these  women  than  of 
the  mothers  in  the  legitimate  group  were  illiterate — 10.9  per  cent  of 
the  white  women,  instead  of  9.3  per  cent,  and  16.2  per  cent  of  the 
colored  women,  instead  of  12.4  per  cent. 

THE  FATHERS. 

• 

Information  about  the  fathers  is  comparatively  meager.  The 
birth  certificates  supposedly  state  the  father's  cx)lor,  age,  and  occu- 
pation, but  the  age  was  not  reported  for  29.5  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  white  children  and  9.5  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  colored  children,' 
and  the  occupation  was  not  reported  for  35.5  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  white  children  and  11.8  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  colored  children. 
The  father's  color  was  stated,  however,  for  all  except  the  fathers  of 
15,  or  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  births  to  colored  women. 

Two  of  the  420  white  women  had  births  by  colored  fathers.  About 
these  colored  fathers  nothing  is  stated  except  that  one  had  died 
before  the  birth.  Two  of  the  704  colored  mothers  are  stated  to  have 
had  births  by  white  fathers,  one  classed  as  ''  teamster,  chauiBTeur,  or 
delivery  man,''  and  one  as  ''clerk."  But  there  may  have  been  other 
white  fathers  in  the  group  of  15  cases  where  the  mother  was  colored 
and  the  color  of  the  father  was  not  reported.  The  occupations  of 
these  15  fathers  were  not  reported. 

Unfortunately,  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  as  stated  on  the 
birth  certificates  do  not  lend  themselves  to  exact  classification  or 
comparison  with  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  legitimate  children. 
The  fathers  were  so  scattered  through  the  various  types  of  occu- 
pations that,  except  for  the  277  colored  laborers  and  the  88  colored 
'*  teamsters,  chauffeurs,  and  delivery  men,"  the  number  of  white  or 

>  See  Tables  198, 109,  and  200,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  873, 374,  and  875. 
s  See  Tables  aoi  and  202,  Appendix  Vn,  pp.  375miid  37«. 
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centage  reporting  no  prenatal  care  by  a  physician  was  the  same 
among  the  Intimate  and  the  ill^timate  births,  but  a  slightly  smaller 
percentage  of  the  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  thmn  of 
the  others  reported  prenatal  care  of  grade  A  or  B.  ATnAng  the 
colored  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  howeyer,  a  smaller 
percentage  reported  no  prenatal  care  and  a  slightly  higher  percent- 
age reported  prenatal  care  of  grade  A  or  B  than  among  the  legiti- 
mate colored  mothers.^ 

CX)NDITIONS  DIJRING  YEAR  AFTER  RIRTH.^ 

Relation  of  mothers  and  fathers. 

Thirteen  per  cent  (25)  of  the  white  mothers  of  children  bom  oat 
of  wedlock  and  18  per  cent  (86)  of  the  colored  mothers  lived  with 
the  men  by  whom  they  had  borne  children  in  1915  during  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  year  following  the  birth.  But  although 
more  of  the  colored  mothers  than  of  the  white  mothers  lived  with 
the  fathers  of  their  chUdren,  slightly  more  of  the  white  mothers  than 
of  the  colored  mothers  were  married  to  them  during  the  year — 10 
per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  and  8  per  cent  of  the  colored  mothen. 
These  marriages  include  in  the  white  group  2  women  (or  1  per  cent 
of  all  the  white  mothers)  and  in  the  colored  group  9  women  (or  2  per 
cent  of  all  the  colored  mothers)  who  did  not  live  with  the  fathers  of 
their  children  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  following  the  1915 
birth.» 

In  addition  to  these  25  white  women  and  86  colored  women  who 
lived  with  the  men  by  whom  they  had  borne  illegitimate  children  in 
1915,  there  were  50  white  women,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
171  colored  women,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  who  reported  that 
the  fathers  of  thoir  children  had  contributed  something  to  their  own 
or  their  child's  support.  For  12  per  cent  of  the  white  women  and  4 
per  cent  of  the  colored  women,  no  report  was  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  father  contributed  to  the  support  of  mother  or  child.  Tlic 
median  amounts  contributed  by  both  the  white  and  the  e<d(Nred 
fathers  were  between  $50  and  $100.  In  the  colored  group,  however, 
there  were  relatively  more  contributing  under  $5—4  per  cent  (17) 
instead  of  0.5  per  cent  (1)  of  the  white  group — and  bUbo  relatively 
more  contributing  $100  and  over — 9  per  cent  (45)  instead  of  6  per 
cent  (13). 

The  number  of  fathers  who  did  not  live  with  the  mothers  and  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  support  of  mother  or  child  was  rdatavdy 
greater  in  the  white  group  than  in  the  colored  group — ^white,  49  per 
cent  (94);  colored,  43  per  cent  (211). 

■b  See  Table  205,  Appendix  VII,  p.  378. 

Y  The  statements  about  ooodltions  during  the  year  foUowlnK  the  birth  are  based  enllrely  «b  thaaehednled 
group— 102  white  issun  and  4fl7  eolnred  Inaet. 
•  See  Tables  107  and  206,  Appendix  VU,  pp.  S72  and  378. 
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f ants  had  survived  the  first  two  weeks  certain  types  of  living  arrange- 
ments  were  reported  by  relatively  more  than  among  the  mothers  of 
dead  births  or  of  infants  dying  within  two  weeks  after  birth.  Thus, 
in  the  white  and  in  the  colored  group,  more  mothers  were  living  in- 
dependently, more  mothers  were  living  at  service,  and  more  modien 
were  living  with  friends  or  relatives  other  than  their  parents.  And 
among  the  white  mothers,  also,  a  higher  percentage  were  in  an  insti- 
tution or  a  hospital  and  among  the  colored  mothers  a  higher  percent- 
age lived  in  their  parental  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  fewer,  both 
of  the  white  and  of  the  colored  women,  were  living  with  the  father 
of  the  child  or  with  some  other  man,  and  among  the  white  women 
fewer  were  living  in  their  parental  homes. 

Table  III . — Mother 's  modt  of  living  during  whole  or  greater  peart  o/year  after  oof\/inemeiU^ 

by  color  of  mother;  ichedvied  illegitimate  births  ^  tn  1915. 


Mother's  mode  of  livlnff  durins  whole  or  greater  part 
of  year  after  couiixiement. 


Total. 


Parental  home 

With  other  relatives  or  friends 

With  father  of  child 

Own  establi^unent  or  boarding 

At  service 

In  institution  or  hospital 

With  husband  or  other  man  (not  father  of  child). 
Died. 


Not  reported. 


Per  cent  distribution:  *  scheduled  ineettimatt 
births!  in  191& 


White  mothers. 


StiUbirths, 
miscar- 

riag«B,or 
daEiths 
under  2 
weelEs. 


100.0 


Infants 
surviving 
2  weeks. 


loao 


4a5 

ft.5 
12.4 
12.4 

S.9 
11.1 

L3 

.7 

U.1 


Colored  mothefs. 


StlUblrtlB, 
misoai^ 

deatLs 
under2 


100.0 


8&7 
tt.3 

21.4 
g.8 
2.7 


4.5 

3.e 
16.1 


In  (tots 

surrlTiDg 

2  weeks. 


loao 


41.  s 

11.1 

16.5 

Ul 

13 


1.6 
L9 
«Ll 


1  Includes  miscarriaees. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


See  Table  206,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  379^370. 


Ciyil  condition  of  mother  at  one  year  after  oonflnement. 

It  has  been  noted  that  4  per  cent  (7)  of  the  white  mothers  of 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  1  per  cent  (5)  of  the  colored  mothers 
were  married  women;  and,  further;  that  3  per  cent  (5)  of  the  white 
mothers  and  2  per  cent  (11)  of  the  colored  mothers  in  this  group 
lived  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year  following  the 
confinement  with  a  husband  or  some  other  man,  not  the  father  of 
the  illegitimate  child  bom  in  1915.  Comparing  the  civil  condition 
of  the  mother  at  confinement  with  her  civil  condition  one  year  later, 
it  is  found  that  these  women  who  spent  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  with  a  husband  or  some  other  man  were  only  part  of  the 
total  number  who  definitely  reported  marriage  during  the  year  to  a 
man  other  than  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child. 
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and  2  who  were  ^'widowed,  divorced,  or  separated''  at  the  timed 
the  birth.  And  these  16  colored  women  included  not  only  the  4  wbm 
civil  condition  at  the  time  of  the  birth  was  not  reported  but  alao  U 
who  were  then  single.*® 

Blatenud  deaths. 

A  relatively  high  percentage  of  these  mothers  are  known  to  hm 
died  during  the  year.  Classifying  the  maternal  deaths  according  to 
the  stated  cause  of  death,  it  is  found  that  among  this  group  of  mothen 
the  deaths  assigned  to  causes  directly  related  to  childbirth  numbered 
9  per  lyOOO  confinements,  while  among  the  mothers  of  children  bom  in 
wedlock  they  numbered  4.4  per  1,000.  Deaths  occurring  within  the 
year  but  assigned  to  other  causes  numbered  among  these  mothers 
11.9  per  1,000  confinements,  but  among  Ihe  mothers  in  the  legiti- 
mate group  4.8  per  1,000.  That  the  high  maternal  death  rate  in 
the  illegitimate  group  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  large  proportion  of 
colored  women,  whose  hazard  in  childbirth  is  usually  greater  thnn 
the  hazard  to  white  women,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Inti- 
mate group  as  a  whole  the  maternal  deaths  from  all  stated  causes  were 
9.2  per  1,000  confinements;  in  the  illegitimate  group  the  maternal 
deaths  from  all  stated  causes  among  white  women  totaled  15.7  per 
1,000  confinements  and  among  colored  women  22.9  per  1,000. 
Evidently  the  death  rate  among  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  is  excessive,  not  only  among  the  white  mothers  but  also 
among  the  colored  mothers,  as  compared  with  the  rates  among 
mothers  in  the  legitimate  group." 

Economic  status  of  the  mothers. 

Of  the  economic  status  of  the  mothers  dining  the  year  after  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  1915  there  is  little  exact  information. 
Such  data  as  there  are  indicate  extreme  poverty.  It  has  been  noted 
that  49  per  cent  (94)  of  the  white  mothers  and  43  per  cent  (211)  of 
the  colored  mothers  did  not  live  with  the  fathers  of  their  children 
and  received  no  support  from  them,  and  that  the  amoimts  paid 
toward  the  support  of  the  inother  and  child  by  those  fathers  who  did 
not  live  with  them  but  made  some  contribution  were  in  most  cases 
very  small.  Fifty  white  fathers  (26  per  cent)  and  171  colored  fathers 
(35  per  cent)  made  contributions,  but  only  13  of  these  white  fathers 
and  45  of  these  colored  fathers  contributed  $100  or  more.  The 
median  earnings  of  the  white  fathers  and  of  the  colored  fathers  who 
lived  with  the  mother  and  whose  earnings  were  stated  were  lower 
than  the  median  earnings  of  white  and  of  colored  fathers  in  the  normal 

u  Seo  Table  197,  Appondiz  VII,  p.  872.  u  See  TsUe  aoo,  Appeodix  VII,  p.  181. 
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Table  IV. — Infantas  place  of  residence^  by  color  of  mother;  tcheduUd  UlegiHmaU  lut 

births  in  1915, 


Infant's  place  of  residence. 


Total 

Institation 

Institution  and  boarded. 

Boarding  home 

Boarded  in  private  home 

Boarding  home  and  private  home 

Never  inmate  of  institution  or  boarded 
Not  reported 


Scheduled  lUegitixnatellve  births  in  Illi 


White  mothen.        Cotorsd  motben. 


Number. 


163 


» 

15 

3 

1 

lOS 

1 


Percent 

distribo- 

tion. 


100.0 


17.8 

3.7 

9.2 

L8 

.6 

60.3 

.6 


Pereent 
NmnlMr.  I  distribo- 
tioo. 


400 


4 

1 

SO 

28 

Z 


UOLO 


LO 

.1 

%.% 

&.I 

.7 


But  not  all  these  infants  spent  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part, 
of  the  year,  or  of  their  lives,  in  an  institution  or  boarding.  Among 
those  who  survived  the  first  two  weeks  of  life,  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  infants  (78  per  cent  of  the  white  infants  and  82  per  cent 
of  the  colored  infants)  spent  more  than  half  of  the  year  (or  of  their 
lives)  with  their  mothers.  In  addition,  4  per  cent  of  the  white  infants 
and  1  per  cent  of  the  colored  infants  lived  more  than  half  the  time 
with  foster  parents,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  colored  infants  (but  none 
of  the  white  infants)  with  the  mother's  relatives.  Among  the 
remainder — the  18  per  cent  of  the  white  infants  and  the  13  per  cent 
of  the  colored  infants  who  had  survived  the  first  two  weeks  of  life 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  an  institution  or  boarding — 
it  appears  again  that  institutions  predominated  for  the  white  infants 
and  boarding  homes  or  boarding  in  private  homes  predominated  for 
the  colored  infants. 

Table  V. — Infant* 8  place  of  residence  during  greater  part  of  first  year  of  /(/<•,  by  color 
of  mother;  scheduled  illegitimate  in/ants  surviving  the  first  tUHt  weeks. 


Infant's  place  of  residence  during  greater  part  of  first  year. 


Total. 


With  mother's  relatives 

With  foster  parents 

In  institution  or  hospital 

In  boarding  home 

In  private  home 

With  others 

With  mother 

Never  separated  IktMn  mother. 

Away  part  of  time 


Scheduled  illegitimate  inflsnts  inrriviDg 
first  2  weeks. 


White  mothers. 


Number. 


1S3 


0 
16 

8 
3 


130 
97 


Percent 

dlstriba- 

tion. 


IOQlO 


S.9 

9:0 


78.4 
68.4 
1&.0 


ColoTBd  mothers. 


I  Percent 
Number.  I  dJstrf  bu- 
i     tion. 


375 


IOQlO 


13 

4 

1 

31 

15 

3 

309 

7/9 


3.9 

1.1 
.3 

&3 

4.0 

.5 

82.4 

74.4 

ao 
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Births  out  of  wedlock  were  more  common  among  colored  w<HneB 
than  among  white  women.  Not  only  was  there  a  high  percentage 
of  illegitimate  births  in  the  total  births  during  the  year,  but  also 
among  the  colored  mothers  a  relatively  high  percentage  reported 
having  borne  several  illegitimate  childrBn  previously. 

More  of  the  colored  than  of  the  white  mothers  were  single  women; 
fewer  had  been  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated,  fewer  were  married 
women  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  and  fewer  were  married  either  to 
the  father  of  the  child  or  to  another  man  during  the  year  following 
the  birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
colored  women  than  of  the  white  women  lived  with  the  father  of  the 
child  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year  after  the  birth, 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  the  colored  women  than  of  the  white 
women  who  did  not  live  with  the  father  of  the  child  received  some 
contribution  from  him  toward  their  support,  including  a  higher  per- 
centage in  the  colored  group  who  received  at  least  $100  from  the 
father  of  the  child. 

More  of  the  colored  mothers  than  of  the  white  mothers  kept  their 
babies  with  them  throughout  the  year  (or  until  the  baby's  death 
within  the  year).  And  20  per  cent  of  the  colored  babies  who  were 
separated  from  their  mothers — but  none  of  the  white  babies  who  were 
separated  from  their  mothers — were  cared  for  by  the  mother's 
relatives. 

The  diflference  in  the  white  and  colored  mothers*  relation  to  their 
parental  homes  was  most  marked.  The  percentage  who  lived  in 
their  parental  homes  during  the  year  after  the  birth  was  practically 
identical  in  the  two  groups  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  colored  group 
more  mothers  (instead  of  fewer)  lived  in  their  parental  homes  when 
the  baby  had  survived  the  first  two  weeks  than  when  the  baby 
had  died  within  two  weeks  or  had  been  stillborn.  And  of  all  the 
mothers  whose  babies  had  survived  two  weeks  and  who  lived  in  their 
parental  homes,  only  5  per  cent  in  the  colored  group  (instead  of 
16  per  cent  as  in  the  white  group)  had  their  babies  cared  for  elsewhere. 

MORTALITY  AMONG  ILLEGITIMATE  INFANTS. 

The  group  of  1,124  illegitimate  births  roistered  as  occurring 
in  Baltimore  during  the  year  1915,  faced  excessive  hazards,  but  the 
mortality  rates  which  can  be  computed  for  the  illegitimate  babies 
can  not  be  pressed  to  exact  comparisons  with  the  legitimate  group 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  large  number  of  illegitimate  infants  whose 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  known  (256  in  a  total  of  955 
live  births)  involves  a  wide  margin  of  probable  error  in  the  rates 
based  on  the  total  illegitimate  group;  (2)  in  the  scheduled  group  of 
ill^timate  infants  the  basis  of  inclusion  is  broader  than  the  basis 
of  inclusion  in  the  scheduled  group  of  legitimate  births,  but  the 
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Table  YlL—InfoTU  mortality  rates.  5y  leaUbnacjf  of  bMu  and  color  of 

birUu  in  1915. 


■ 
Infant  mortality  nte. 

Color  of  mother. 

LeKitlmate 

n^mmiiiilihai 

■ 

ToUL 

BdMWii 

Total 

103.5 

2M.2 

W 

White 

81&5 
SBQie 

• 

ttl 

Colored 

Mk 

ti 

n 

te 


Age  at  death  and  stated  cause  of  death. 

At  all  ages  under  1  year  and  among  the  deaths  from  all  stitri 
causes  an  excess  mortality  among  the  illegitimate  infants  persistfli 
The  excess  was  greatest,  however,  in  both  white  and  colored  groupie 
in  the  deaths  during  the  second  and  third  months.  This  may  refleel 
a  genuine  peak  in  the  excess  hazard  or  it  may  reflect  a  grouping  in  dii 
later  months  of  infant  deaths  among  the  256  illegitimate  infanli 
whose  condition  at  1  year  is  not  known.'*  The  one  stated  cause  d 
death  which  showed  an  excess  in  mortality  above  the  average  exceB 
for  all  causes  was  syphilis.  But,  again,  this  fact  should  be  qualified 
by  the  reminder  that  less  effort  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  an 
ill^itimate  infant  than  in  the  case  of  a  legitimate  infant  to  assign  i 
death  from  syphilis  to  some  other  cause.'® 

Employmeiit  of  mother. 

Ehnployment  away  from  home  was  far  more  prevalent  among  the 
mothers  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  than  in  the  normal  group, 
even  comparing  white  mothers  with  white  mothers  and  colored 
mothers  with  colored  mothers.  Apparently,  also,  these  mothers 
resumed  their  work  after  the  birth  a  little  sooner  than  the  others. 
With  the  limitations  already  noted  as  due  to  the  different  basis  of 
computation,  a  rough  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  mortality 
in  the  two  groups  among  infants  of  mothers  employed  away  from 
homo  during  pregnancy;  and  for  both  the  white  and  the  colored 
illegitimate  infants  of  working  mothers  a  mortality  is  found  defi- 
nitely higher  than  that  for  legitimate  infants  of  working  mothers  of 
the  same  race.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ill^timate 
infants  of  mothers  working  away  during  pregnancy  had  a  mortality 
only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  other  ill^timate  infants. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  effect  of  employment  away  from  home 
seems  to  appear  even  in  the  illegitimate  group.    Among  the  illegiti- 

» It  may  fairly  be  Bssumed  that  reistlvily  few  of  the  InAnts  were  removed  from  BaWmnre  during  the 
flrst  month,  and,  further,  that  sodi  deathi  as  ooenrred  among  the  2S6  ontraoed  infants 
out  of  the  dty— therefore,  chliAy  after  the  flnt  month  of  life. 

«  See  Tablee  213, 2U,  216,  and  216,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  386  and  S86. 
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illegitimate  babies  still  showed  a  relatively  high  mortality  in  oofrl 
parison  with  Intimate  inf ants,  white  or  colored.^  ■  i 

Among  the  infants  who  were  not  separated  from  their  modier,  tkl^ 
dwelling  was  shifted  in  many  cases.  Of  the  528  ill^timiate  inftati 
who  survived  at  least  two  weeks,  approximately  half  (262)  wen 
removed  at  least  once  from  one  dwdling  to  another.  These  ramoTih 
can  not  be  related,  in  the  tabulation  of  so  small  a  total  group,  to  otlMi 
circumstances,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  subsequent 
deaths  was  higher  among  the  babies  who  were  moved  about  thai 
among  the  babies  who  were  not  subjected  to  removals.^ 

Infant  feeding. 

With  the  prevalence  of  employment  among  the  mothers  of  childna 
bom  out  of  wedlock  and  with  the  considerable  minority  who  did  doI 
keep  their  babies  with  them,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  high  ptf- 
centage  of  the  illegitimate  infants  artificially  fed  during  the  ^irif 
months.  In  the  legitimate  group,  the  nimiber  of  babies  having  bretfl 
milk  and  no  other  food  was  88  per  cent  of  all  in  the  first  month  and  72 
per  cent  of  all  in  the  third  month.  In  the  illegitimate  group,  79  pff 
cent  were  breast  fed  in  the  first  month,  but  only  44  per  cent  in  the 
third  month.  By  the  ninth  month,  the  number  breast  fed  in  the 
illegitimate  group  had  dropped  to  12  per  cent  of  all,  as  against  29 
per  cent  in  the  legitimate  group.  These  low  percentages  breast  fed 
were  balanced  by  high  percentages  artificially  fed.  Mixed  feeding, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  rather  more  prevalent  in  the  illegitimate  group 
than  in  the  other  during  the  early  months  but  less  prevalent  in  the 
illegitimate  group  than  in  the  other  after  the  sixth  month. 

The  difference  in  types  of  feeding  reported  for  the  illegitimate  group 
and  the  legitimate  group  was  especially  marked  among  the  whit6 
babies,  but  it  was  present  also  among  the  colored  babies.  And  in  the 
illegitimate  group,  as  to  a  less  degree  in  the  legitimate  group,  more 
mixed  feeding  and  less  artificial  feeding  was  found  among  the  colored 
infants  than  among  the  white  infants. 

The  white  illegitimate  infants  having  each  specified  type  of  feeding 
showed  higher  computed  rates  per  1,000  infants  fed  than  white 
legitimate  infants  having  the  same  type  of  feeding.  The  excess  in 
rates  persisted  even  in  a  comparison  of  the  rates  for  white  illegitimate 
infants  with  the  rates  for  white  legitimate  infants  in  the  lowest  earn- 
ings groups.  It  was  most  marked  among  infants  artificially  fed. 
The  colored  illegitimate  infants,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  clear 
excess  in  the  computed  rate  per  1,000  infants  fed  only  in  the  compari- 
son of  breast-fed  infants. 


<ft  See  Table  224,  Appendix  VII,  p.  390. 
M  See  Table  225,  Appendix  VII,  p.  300. 
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Table  IX. — Miacarriage  and  $Hllbirth  rateSy  hy  legitmaey^  color,  and  aae  of 

hirihM  1  in  1Q1K 


Age  and  color  of  motber. 


IflsotfriasM 
rlOO 
1 


White  mothen: 

Under  30  years... 

20  years  and  over. 
Colorea  mothers: 

Under  20  years... 

20  years  and  over. 


Legitimate. 


per  100 
bUths.! 


2.8 
3.3 

4.0 
0.1 


Stillblrtlis 
per  lOO 
Urths. 


S.4 

2.8 

11.0 
7.7 


IDegitlmsic 


100 


per  IOC 
Urths. 


4.7 
6.3 

3.9 
ft.7 


Stiflt 


1  Includes  miscaxrlages. 

The  high  percentage  of  premature  births  in  the  illegitimate  gi 
has  already  been  noted.  Comparing  full-term  births  with  full-l 
births,  however,  there  was  still  a  higher  stillbirth  rate  in  the  ille 
mate  group  than  in  the  legitimate  group,  except  among  the  96 
term  births  to  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  not  gaini 
employed  during  pregnancy.'  This  rate  (2.1  per  100  births) 
practically  identical  with  the  rate  (2  per  100  births)  among  full-1 
legitimate  births  to  mothers  not  gainfully  employed  away  from  h 
during  pregnancy .'• 


»  See  Table  219,  AppendU  VU,  p.  387. 
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In  every  group  certain  measurable  conditions  accompanied  a  nMV- 
tality  above  the  average  for  the  group:  Poverty,  employment  of 
mothers  away  from  home  during  pregnancy  or  the  early  mondu  d 
an  infant's. life,  housing  below  standard  in  point  of  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  room  congestion,  short  intervals  between  births,  and  the 
bearing  of  many  children.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  mothen 
whose  infants  were  exposed  to  such  unfavorable  conditions  wen 
being  reached  by  the  organizations  carrying  on  prenatal  and  poei- 
natal  work. 

New  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  Baltimore  study  that  poverty  is 
an  important  factor  in  infant  mortality.  Among  the  1,544  babiei 
whose  fathers  earned  less  than  $450  the  iofant  mortality  rate  wis 
156.7  per  1,000  live  births;  among  the  431  babies  whose  faUien 
earned  $1,850  or  more  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  37.1  per  1,000 
live  births.  Eliminating  differences  in  color  and  nationality  and 
considering  only  the  babies  bom  to  native-white  mothers  a  similar 
decrease  in  mortaUty  appears  as  the  fathers'  earnings  rise:  In  the 
poorest  families  about  1  baby  in  6  died  within  the  year,  in  the  most 
prosperous  f  amihes  about  1  baby  in  26  died  within  the  year.  Further, 
eliminating  certain  measurable  conditions  that  occur  more  frequently 
in  very  poor  homes  than  elsewhere  and  considering  only  babies  bcxn 
to  native  white  mothers  who  were  literate,  who  were  not  employed 
during  pregnancy  or  the  year  after  the  birth,  who  had  borne  fewer  than 
seven  children  previous  to  the  birth  in  1915,  and  who  reported  an  inter- 
val of  two  years  or  longer  since  the  previous  birth  if  the  1915  baby 
was  not  a  first-bom  child,  a  marked  difference  in  mortaUty  in  the 
poorest  homes  and  in  the  most  prosperous  persists.  Even  in  tiiis 
favored  group  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  poor  homes  was  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  most  prosperous 
homes. 

Employment  of  the  mother  away  from  home  during  pregnancy 
accompanied,  in  each  color  and  nativity  group,  a  percentage  of 
premature  births  above  the  average  for  the  group  and  excessive 
mortality  among  full-term  births  from  the  causes  peculiar  to  eaiiy 
infancy.  The  mortality  from  other  causes  was  also  higher  among 
the  babies  whose  mothers  worked  away  from  home  during  pregnancy 
than  the  mortality  that  would  be  expected  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  poverty  of  these  families  and  the  large  number  of  colored 
families  and  Polish  famiUes  among  them.  For  the  infants  whose 
mothers  were  employed  away  during  the  earliest  months  after  the 
birth  the  hazard  was  markedly  increased.  Not  only  did  they  face 
the  hazard  that  would  naturally  occur  in  a  group  with  so  laige  a 
percentage  of  infants  weaned  during  the  early  months,  but  also  a 
still  greater  hazard  directly  related,  apparently,  to  the  fact  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mothers'  employment  away  from  home.  How- 
ever, the  actual  effect  on  the  total  mortality  of  mothers'  employment 
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ceding  birth  was  short.  Throughout,  the  births  following  a  piteed- 
ing  birth  by  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years  had  a  higher  mortilitj 
than  births  occurring  after  a  longer  interval. 

The  infants  bom  to  the  105  mothers  who  died  within  the  year  afta 
confinement  had  the  highest  mortality  in  the  entire  group,  with  i 
rate  of  486.1  per  1,000  live  births  as  compared  with  the  mortality  of 
100.9  per  1,000  among  the  infants  whose  mothers  survived.  When 
the  mother  died  from  a  cause  directly  related  to  childbirth  or  from 
some  other  stated  cause  within  two  months  after  her  confinement, 
the  infant  mortality  from  all  causes  rose  to  625  per  1,000.  The  excess 
mortality  was  somewhat  greater  from  early  infancy  than  from  other 
causes. 

Among  the  negroes  all  the  unfavorable  social  factors  were  present 
Their  poverty  was  greater  than  the  poverty  in  any  other  group  in 
Baltimore  (except  the  small  group  of  Lithuanian  families) ;  44.9  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  away  from  home  during 
pregnancy;  room  congestion  was  less  prevalent  than  among  the 
foreign-bom  white  families,  but  the  number  of  dwellings  without 
standard  equipment  was  relatively  high;  one-fifth  of  the  nc^ro  infants 
were  seventh  or  later  in  order  of  birth  and  33.5  per  cent  had  followed 
the  preceding  birth  by  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years.  But  more 
of  the  negro  mothers  than  of  any  others  were  reached  by  the  prenatal 
and  postnatal  work.  As  the  net  result  of  these  factors — and  others 
not  touched  upon  in  such  a  study  as  the  present  one — the  negro 
babies  had  a  high  mortality  from  early  infancy  (49.8  per  1,000),  a 
high  mortality  from  respiratory  and  other  communicable  diseases 
(65.9  per  1,000),  and  an  average  mortality  (30.7  per  1,000)  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 

In  the  Polish  group,  also,  all  the  unfavorable  factors  were  present 
Their  room  congestion  was  the  greatest  in  Baltimore;  the  percentage 
of  mothers  gainfully  employed  away  from  home  during  pregnancy 
was  almost  as  high  as  the  corresponding  percentage  in  the  negro 
families;  and  the  influence  of  unfavorable  factors  was  not  counter- 
balanced by  infant-welfare  work,  since  the  prenatal  and  postnatal 
agencies  had  reached  but  few  of  the  Polish  mothers.  The  Polish 
mortality  was  especially  high  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases 
(68.8  per  1,000)  and  above  the  average  from  early  infancy  (43.2 
per  1,000). 

The  very  poor  native  white  mothers  were  less  generally  employed 
away  from  home  than  the  Polish  or  Negro  mothers ;  their  housing  was 
poor  in  sanitary  equipment  but  they  lived  in  less  congested  dwellings 
than  the  Poles;  in  interval  between  births  and  the  bearing  of  many 
children  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  among  the  negroes. 
Infant-welfare  work  had  reached  more  of  the  very  poor  native  while 
mothers  than  of  the  Polish  mothers,  but  fewer  in  this  native  white 
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group  than  in  the  colored  group.  In  the  poorest  native  white  fam- 
ilies the  mortality  from  early  infancy  was  higher  than  in  the  Negro 
or  Polish  families;  and  the  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal 
diseases  was  markedly  above  the  average  though  less  high  than  in 
the  Polish  group. 

The  foreign-bom  Jewish  families  were  poorer  than  the  native  white 
families  but  less  poor  than  the  Negroes  and  the  Poles.  Practically 
none  of  the  mothers  were  employed  away  from  home.  Many  of 
them  had  borne  large  families  but  the  percentage  of  mothers  pregnant 
again  within  12  months  after  the  birth  in  1915  was  smaller  than  in 
any  other  color  or  nationality  group.  Room  congestion  was  less 
prevalent  than  among  the  Poles  but  more  prevalent  than  among  the 
native  white  families.  In  sanitary  equipment,  too,  the  dwellings  of 
the  Jewish  f amiUes  were  better  than  the  dwellings  of  the  Poles 
and  the  Italians.  And  more  of  the  Jewish  mothers  than  of  any 
others  except  the  Negroes  were  reached  by  the  prenatal  and  post- 
natal work.  From  these  and  other  factors  not  touched  in  the  present 
study,  the  babies  in  the  foreign-bom  Jewish  families  had  a  low  mor- 
tality from  early  infancy  (22.9  per  1,000),  a  low  mortality  from 
respiratory  and  other  communicable  diseases  (15.6  per  1,000),  and 
a  markedly  low  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  (9.4 
per  1,000). 

In  the  illegitimate  group  of  955  live  births,  281  infant  deaths  are 
known  to  have  occurred,  but  the  condition  of  256  infants  at  12 
months  after  birth  could  not  be  learned.  The  known  infant  mor- 
tality rate  of  294.2  per  1,000  live  births  is  therefore  a  minimum 
statement  of  the  hazard  to  the  illegitimate  infants  bom  in  Baltimore 
during  1915.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  illegitimate  births  wore 
to  colored  mothers,  and  the  mortality  in  the  illegitimate  colored 
group  was  less  high  than  in  the  illegitimate  white  group.  The  excess 
in  mortality  among  illegitimate  infants  appears  especially  in  deaths 
from  early  infancy,  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  and  from 
syphilis.  For  572  live-bom  illegitimate  infants  detailed  information 
was  secured  which  revealed  a  high  percentage  of  infants  artificially 
fed  during  the  early  months.  In  the  colored  group  the  excess  mor- 
tality among  illegitimate  infants  seems  to  be  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  prevalence  of  artificial  feeding.  But  the  deaths  in  the  white 
group  were  more  numerous  than  the  deaths  which  would  have 
occurred  if  they  had  been  subject  only  to  the  hazard  of  babies  born 
to  married  mothers  and  having  the  same  type  of  feeding.  The  ehicjf 
conditions  indicated  in  such  a  study  as  the  present  one  whicli  s(»c»nied 
to  increase  the  hazard  to  illegitimate  infants  were  the  prevalencjc;  of 
care  in  institutions  or  boarding  homes,  the  frequent  shifts  in  dwelling 
place,  and  the  generally  low  ecr>nomic  level  of  the  mothers. 
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During  1915  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
subdepartment  of  health,  was  making  a  speciid  effort  to  secure  m 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  birth-registration  law.  Among  the  devices 
the  health  officials  were  using  to  trace  unregistered  births  was  the 
checking  of  infants'  death  certificates  with  the  birth  records.  When 
it  was  f oimd  that  a  birth  had  not  been  registered,  the  health  waid^ 
of  the  district  from  which  the  death  was  reported  called  upon  the 
parents  of  the  child  and  learned  who  had  attended  the  birth.  If 
the  birth  had  occurred  within  the  city,  a  complete  record  was  secured 
from  the  attendant  or,  in  cases  where  neitner  physician  nor  mid- 
wife had  been  employed,  from  the  parents  of  the  child. 

In  September,  1915,  the  Babies  Milk  Fund  Association  of  Balti- 
more furnished  the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  names  of  813  babies 
bom  in  Baltimore  City  since  January  1  of  that  year,  and  these 
names  the  agents  of  me  bureau  checked  with  the  birth  records. 
Most  of  the  mothers  in  this  group  were  native  white,  n€^;roe8,  or 
foreign-bom  Jews,  and  thev  included  125  negro  mothers  oiill^ti- 
mate  babies.  All  of  the  Births  had  been  attended  by  physicians. 
Of  tlie  entire  number,  724,  or  89.1  per  cent,  had  been  roistered. 
The  Children's  Bureau  followed  this  test  by  a  canvass  of  certain 
districts  in  order  to  determine  whether  unregistered  births  were  fidrlj 
well  distributed  throughout  the  city  or  confined  to  particular  groups 
of  the  population.  The  districts  were  selected  for  the  canvass  after 
consultation  with  various  persons  in  Baltimore  and  they  included 
eight  neighborhoods  especially  representing  native  white,  NeCToes, 
and  six  forei^  nationalities — Jewish,  Polish,  Italian,  German,  Bohe- 
mian, and  Lithuanian.  R^stration  was  found  to  be  poorest  among 
the  Poles  and  best  among  the  Jews.  Of  the  555  births  found  in  the 
canvass,  77  per  cent  were  registered.  The  low  percentage  of  regis- 
tered births  in  this  group  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  large  numoer 
of  cases  attended  bv  miawives,  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  mid- 
wives'  cases  than  ox  the  physicians'  cases  haa  been  registered. 

Table  III. — RegistraUon  of  birth^  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother;  hirtht  studied  f» 

ipedal  canvass. 


Births  studied  in  special  canvass. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Refisterad. 

Number. 

PsroenU 

Total 

866 

426 

78l7 

Native  white 

1» 
«S 

n 

42 

96 
16 
U 

11 

9S 
i 

148 

32 

19 

12 

8 

8 
72 

i 

82.2 

Foreign-boni  white: 

PoK]|h      .                 .   .    , 

ea.4 

Jewish 

•L9 

Ttalian 

Lithuanian 

Bohemian 

Oerman ^ . , , , ,.,,.,,.,....  r ...  r . , 

Other 

Colored 

7S.6 

Not  reported 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 
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Table  I. — Color  and  nativity  of  mother  ^  hy  class  of  exclusion;  legitimaU  InrtJu^  in  191S- 


Legitimate  births.^ 

Included  in 
study. 

Exdoded  frnm  study. 

C(dor  and  nativity  of  mother. 

TMaL 

Nonresident 
hospital  cases. 

All  ether 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

diBtri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distrl- 

bation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dlstri- 
bution. 

Nonir 
ber. 

Pv 

cent 
distri- 
butioo. 

Total 

11,613 

100.0 

l,8n 

100.0 

320 

100.0 

1,551 

IOQlO 

Native  white 

7,210 
2,894 
1,509 

62.1 
24.9 
13.0 

1,143 

378 

342 

8 

6L1 
20.2 
18.3 

a4 

213 

27 

47 

3 

7&9 
&4 

14.7 
0.9 

900 

351 

395 

5 

&• 

Foreign-bom  white 

&• 

Colored 

ao 

Not  reported 

ai 

>  Includes  miscarriages. 

More  than  one  in  six  of  the  mothers  were  colored,  as  against  one 
in  eight  in  the  families  studied  in  detail.  Eight  per  cent  of  me  fathers 
were  reported  in  occupations  with  median  earnings  of  $1,050  or  more, 
a  percentage  approximately  the  same  as  that  in  the  detailed  ^tudy. 
In  each  race  and  nativity  group  the  percentage  of  mothers  delivered 
in  a  hospital  was  higher  than  in  the  detailed  8tudy,  and  except  among 
the  foreign  bom  the  percentage  attended  by  a  physician  not  at  a 
hospital  was  lower  tnan  in  me  detailed  study.  This  suggests  a 
sligntly  lower  economic  level  in  the  excluded  group. 

Table  II. — Prevalence  of  attendance  at  confinement  hy  vhyticianf  by  place  of  ocmfinemad 

and  color  of  mother;  births  *  to  mothers  in  1915.^ 


C(dor  and  nativity  of  motber. 


Total 

Native  white. 

Foreign-bom  white 
Colored 


Per  cent  of  mothers^  attended  by  a  physician. 


In  hospital. 


Detailed 
study. 


0.5 


&1 

lao 

13.5 


Excluded 

legitimate 

births.* 


20lO 


2L3 
13.1 
24.1 


Outside  hospitaL 


Detailed 
study. 


57.9 


64.4 
4a4 

oa4 


Excluded 

lecitinate 

births. 


S5.8 


6H.7 
4&.9 
58.6 


>  Includes  miscarriages. 

*  Detailed  study  figures  are  based  on  mothers;  excluded  legitimate  figures  are  based  on  issues. 

*  Except  nonresident  hospital  cases. 

If  the  economic  status  and  general  character  of  the  white  families, 
native  and  foreign,  and  of  the  colored  families  were  the  same  in  this 
excluded  group  as  in  the  included  ^oup,  one  would  still  expect  to 
find  among  the  excluded  families  slightly  greater  losses  than  in  the 
included  group,  because  of  the  larger  percentage  of  colored  families. 
What  are  the  facts  ? 

Of  the  total  infant  mortality  under  1  year  in  this  group  there  is  no 
direct  measure,  as  deaths  doubtless  occurred  outside  the  city  for 
which  there  is  no  information  available.    But  it  may  reasonably  be 
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Another  basis  of  comparison,  less  exact  but  still  of  interest,  is  found 
in  the  causes  of  death  auring  the  first  month.  The  record  of  detds 
during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  age  in  the  excluded  group  b 
probaoly  incomplete,  but  when  it  shows  an  excessive  death  rate  from 
any  group  of  causes,  the  incompleteness  of  the  record  serves  as  i 
reminder  that  this  excessive  deatn  rate  errs,  if  at  all,  merely  in  beqg 
an  understatement  of  the  facts.  In  the  excluded  group,  11  deatb 
in  the  first  month  were  assi^ed  to  communicable  diseases  other  thu 
the  respiratory  diseases,  with  a  death  rate  from  such  causes  alone  of 
7.7  per  1,000  live  births  as  compared  with  a  rato  of  1.2  from  similar 
causes  in  the  detailed  study.  Syphilis  was  theeiven  cause  of  death 
for  8  of  these  11  babies;  in  tne  detailed  studv,  dealing  with  more  than 
seven  times  as  many  babies,  only  13  deaths  during  the  first  montli 
were  assigned  to  communicable  diseases  and  10  of  these  to  syphilis. 
The  numoers  of  deaths  in  both  groups  are  too  small  to  permit  anj 
definite  conclusions,  but  they  seem  to  indicate  in  the  excluded  group 
a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  families  in  which  babies  were  not 
protected  from  disease. 

Table  V. — Mortality  during  thefint  month  of  life,  by  catue  of  death  and  inclunon  in  v 

excltuionjrom  study;  live  births  in  1915. 


Deaths  during  the  first  montb— 

Among  10,797Uve-bom  infants 
fnchidediu  study. 

Among  the  1 .436  UTe4Mni 
InianU  not  inciudad  in  study.* 

Cauae  of  death. 

Total. 

Under 

2 
weeks 
of  age. 

2 
weeks, 
under 

1 
month. 

Total.* 

Under 

2 
weeks 
ofaga. 

Num- 
ber. 

RaU 

per 

^000 

live 

births. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rata 
luSoo 

llTO 

births. 

2 
weeks, 
undo' 

1 
mfloth. 

All  causes 

477 

44.2 

400 

77 

M 

45.9 

57 

e 

Gastric  and  i  atestinal  diseases 

ResDiratory  diseases 

17 

37 

27 

357 

13 
36 

1.6 

3.4 

2.5 

33.2 

1.2 
2.4 

8 

20 

27 

823 

9 
13 

9 
17 

34* 

4 
U 

4 

4 

4 

40 

11 

3 

2.8 
1.8 

X8 
27.8 

7.7 
Zl 

4 

2 

4 
36 

10 
1 

j 

Maliormatfons 

Early  i  nfancy 

4 

Epioeinic  and  other  cnxnmunlcable 
diseases 

1 

All  other 

2 

i  other  than  nonresident  hospital  cases. 

<  Probably  incomplete.  Note  that  in  study  the  number  of  deaths  reported  at  "2  weeks,  under  1  month" 
is  19.3  per  cent  of  the  number  reported  "under  2  weeks!';  among  exduded  infants  the  correBpotidii.g  pcf- 
cmtage  is  15.8  per  cent. 

MortaUty  dining  the  months  later  than  the  first  varied  with 
economic  status  and  home  surroundings  more  markedly  than  the 
mortaUty  related  to  prenatal  causes  and  occurring  within  the  first 
weeks  after  birth.  But  of  these  deaths  from  postnatal  causes  the 
record  is  too  incomplete  to  warrant  the  computation  of  rates. 
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on  which  the  present  study  is  based  and  the  rate  which  might  be 
computed  for  the  entire  group  is  to  that  extent  defective,  no  a»- 
responding  incompleteness  due  to  shifts  of  residence  appears  in  the 
deaths  inciuded  in  computing  the  city  rate.  For  while  the  city  nte 
excludes  all  deaths  occurring  outside  the  city  among  babies  born  ii 
Baltimore,  it  includes  all  deaths  occurring  in  Baltimore  among  babiei 
bom  elsewhere. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  differences  in  the  selection  of  lire 
births  and  of  deaths  included  in  the  city  rate  and  in  the  rata 
computed  in  the  present  study,  no  precise  comparison  between  then 
is  possible. 

Table  I . — Irifanl  mortality  rales,  by  age  at  death,  legUifnaeu  of  birth^  and  v^kelher  cr  not 

the  birth  was  scneaided;  registered  live  bmks  xn  1915. 


Regis. 

tered 

live 

Mrths 

in  1015. 

Known  infant  deaths. 

L^UniACy  «Dd  group. 

TotaL 

Under  2  weeks. 

2  weeks,  under 
1  month. 

1  month  and 
ov«r. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Rate. 

ber.    ; 

ToUl 

il3,«77 

1,561 

115.1 

548 

4a7 

87.0 
4a8 

8L7 

113 

8.4 

1 
890  1       M.0 

S9.3 

Scheduled 

10, 7W 
M,725 

955 

1,117 
158 

281 

103.5 
88.7 

294.2 

400 
70 

78 

n 

12 
24 

7.1 
7.0 

2&1 

640 

Not  scheduled 

71 
J79 

4L2 

TilflgitimatP 

1^.4 

Scheduled 

57a 
383 

172 
109 

30a7 
284.0 

44 

34 

76.9 

14 

24.5 
26.1 

114 
65 

ML  3 

Not  scheduled 

88.8  1         10 

MtL? 

1 

IneiiideB  289  nonresidflnt  hospital  cases. 

In  comparing  the  data  on  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  secured  in 
this  report  with  the  data  published  by  the  city  health  department, 
two  dinerence^  should  be  Kept  in  mind.  First,  there  is  tne  differ- 
ence between  births  roistered  in  1915  and  births  occurring  in  1915 
which  has  been  noted  m  the  preceding  discussion  of  live  births  and 
infant  mortality  rates.  Then,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  use  of  the 
word  '^ stillbirth.''  By  the  city  health  department  all  dead  births  of 
whatever  term  are  reported  as  stillbirths;  in  the  present  study  births 
of  seven  months  or  more  are  classified  as  stillbirtns  and  earUer  births 
are  classified  as  miscarriages. 

The  only  stillbirth  rates  that  can  be  computed  from  the  city  health 
department's  data  would  not  correspond  with  the  stillbirth  rate  given 
in  the  present  report,  but  with  a  rate  secured  by  combioing  the  still- 
births and  miscarriages  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  total  births. 
Such  a  rate  is  roughly  comparable  with  a  rate  based  on  the  city  health 
department's  data,  in  spite  of  the  difference  between  births  registered 
in  1915  and  registered  births  occurring  in  1915,  since  the  complet-eness 
or  incompleteness  of  the  data  depend  in  both  cases  on  the  ultimate 
completeness  of  the  registration.  Difficulties  involved  in  changes  in 
residence  and  the  tracing  of  families  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
stillbirth  rates  for  the  entire  group  in  the  present  study. 
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Table  II.— Stillbirth  rates,  by  registration  of  bvrth  and  color  of  mother;  births  registered 

in  1915  and  registered  births  occurring  in  1915. 


BeglstittUoii  of  Ijirth  uid  odcr  of  moUMr. 


Total 
Urths. 


StillbirtbsaiKl 
miscaiTiages. 


Number. 


Per  1,000 
fairths.! 


Total 
births. 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


Per  1,000 
births.^ 


BbthsngiitendinlSlSs 

WUte. 

Colored 

Rtglitered  births  oecuning  in  1016 
^irute. 

Coknd 

Cdor  not  reported 


14,7ft5 
12,281 

2,584 
14,686 
12,016 

2,666 
36 


1,131 
Til 
360 

1,150 

765 

372 

32 


76.6 
63.0 

142.1 
70.2 
82.7 

146.6 


14,006 

11,647 

2,419 

29 


618 
867 


43.8 

aa7 

97.6 


26 


*  Not  diown  whtte  base  is  less  than  50. 

•  Department  of  public  salsty,  annual  rq;>ort,  subdepartment  of  health,  flaeal  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1916. 
Baltimore,  1916. 
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Bn>cUwttoal  vnof  of  l|i 


Dntlu     HcDtiilr 


From  the  sum  of  the  deaths  within  the  month  in  the  hjpodieUc&l 
group  is  derived  the  computed  annua)  rate  for  breastr-fea  babies  ri 
43.3  per  1 ,000  infants  fed.  In  the  Bame  way  from  the  computatioiu 
that  follow,  are  derived  the  computed  annual  rate  for  babies  havine 
mixed  feeding — 87.4  per  1,000  infants  fed — and  the  compnlea 
annual  rate  ^r  babies  having  artificial  feeding — 191.4  per  1,000 
infante  fed. 

MIXED-FED  INFANTS. 


Actuilfrmp. 

MoDiiioIllte. 

Infcnt 

s 

Mmthlr 

»- 

rale 

D«[la 

1.303 

3,WI 
3,878 

12 

1,000.0 

i! 

tl 

i 

si    'S 

B[       la 

ThW^ 

10 

«^- 
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The  second  step  is  to  divide  the  live  births  in  each  of  the  subgroups 
into  two  subdivisions — those  whose  mothers  were,  and  those  wfaoM 
mothers  were  not,  employed  during  pregnancy.  The  third  step  k 
to  multiply  the  live  births  in  each  of  these  subdivisions  by  the  iniint 
mortality  rate  for  the  subgroup.  The  result  of  this  multiplication 
gives  the  number  of  infant  deaths  in  each  of  Uie  subdivisions  of  the 
subgroups  if  the  rate  which  was  true  of  the  subgroups  applied  to  eadi 
of  tne  subdivisions.  These  expected  deaths  are  then  aaded  so  that 
one  total  is  secured  of  all  the  expected  deaths  among  infants  of 
mothers  employed,  and  another  of  expected  deaths  of  infants  of 
mothers  not  employed  during  pregnancy. 

These  totals  of  expected  deaths  are  then  compared  to  the  totals  of 
actual  deaths  among  infants  of  mothers  employed  and  not  employed 
during  pregnancy.* 

If  there  is  a  tendencv  for  emplojrment  of  the  mother  to  affect  ad- 
versely the  mortality  of  babies,  then  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  id  the 
subgroups  the  actual  number  of  deaths  among  infants  of  mothers 
em^oyed  during  pregnancy  will  tend,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  number  expected,  foimd  b^  multiplying  the  live 
births  by  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  entire  sul^x>up.  In  each 
of  the  subgroups,  then,  a  comparison  can  be  made  be^een  the  actual 
number  and  the  expected  number  of  deaths.  By  adding  on  the  one 
hand  all  the  expected  deaths  and  on  the  other  all  the  actual  deaths, 
the  validity  of  the  comparison  between  the  actual  and  expected 
deaths  is  preserved,  and  the  result  expresses  the  comparative  Ino^ 
tality  in  tne  two  groups  after  tibe  influence  of  differences  in  nation- 
ality and  economic  condition  is  eUminated. 

In  summing  up  the  results  from  all  the  subgroups  the  range  ci 
variation  due  merely  to  chance  is  CTeaUy  lessened,  ana  the  conclusion 
secures  the  full  value  of  the  weight  attached  to  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  comparison. 

Expected  rates  are  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  expected 
deaths  by  the  total  niunber  of  live  birtiis.  These  rates  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  actual  rates  in  the  same  way  that  expected  deaths  are 
compared  to  actual  deaths. 

In  connection  with  each  table  showing  expected  deaths  or  expected 
rates,  a  statement  will  be  found  showing  the  base  upon  which  these 
have  been  computed. 

^  It  is  obvloiu  that  adding  tontlier  the  actual  deaths  in  each  of  the  subdiviiioos  of  each  aubgnxip  vH 
give  the  total  deaths  among  infants  of  mothers  employed  and  not  employed  during  pregnancy. 
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that  the  baby  would  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Babies'  Milk 
Fund  Association  until  he  was  at  least  1  year  of  ase.  The  clinic  did 
not  usually  retain  as  a  patient  a  woman  who  could  afford  a  priTtte 
physician.  The  Babies  Milk  Fund  Association  endeavored  to  devote 
the  major  part  of  its  work  to  women  in  famili^  with  less  than  a  stated 
income;  it  preferred  not  to  take  as  clinic  patients  women  who  could 
and  would  go  to  a  hospital  for  confinement  or  who  would  employ  a 
private  physician.  The  Mothers'  Relief  Society  restricted  its  work 
to  white  married  mothers  who  would  otherwise  have  employed  i 
midwife  at  confinement.  It  required  of  the  mother  full  cooperation 
in  the  plan  of  prenatal  care,  and  tried  to  have  mothers  brought  to 
tie  society  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  prenatal  service  rendered  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Sospital 
included  at  the  first  visit  a  complete  physical  examination  with  pelvic 
measurements,  and  at  this  and  each  later  visit  a  urinalysis.  At  least 
one  home  visit  was  made  by  the  clinic  nurse  or  one  of  the  nurses  on  the 
staff  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association." 

The  physician  in  charge  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association 
clinic  examined  the  mother  thoroughly  at  her  first  visit,  and  she  was 
expected  to  return  to  the  clinic  at  least  monthly.  Urinalysis  was 
made  monthly  in  normal  cases.  The  mother  was  visited  in  her  home 
about  once  in  ten  days,  and  if  abnormal  symptoms  were  found  she 
was  urged  to  visit  the  clinic  more  often.  An  initial  physical  examina- 
tion, monthly  urinalysis,  and  weekljr  visits  by  a  trained  nurse  com- 
Erised  the  prenatal  supervision  carried  on  in  normal  cases  by  the 
[others'  Relief  Society. 

Prevalence  of  prenatal  eare. 

The  three  agencies  doin^  systematic  prenatal  work  gave  medical 
prenatiJ  care  to  893  married  mothers  (769  of  these  received  care  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital)  and  128  unmarried  mothers  of  those 
who  were  included  in  the  scheduled  groups.  In  addition,  379  married 
mothers  reported  prenatal  visits  from  a  nurse  of  the  Babies'  Milk 
Fund  Association  or  the  Mothers'  Relief  Society,  but  no  medical 
prenatal  care  either  from  these  organizations  or  from  the  Johns  Hop- 
Kins  nrenatal  clinic.  Of  these  379  mothers,  122  had  medical  prenatal 
care  irom  some  other  clinic  and  257  did  not  have  prenatal  care  from 
any  clinic. 

Hospital  clinics,  other  than  Johns  Hopkins  gave  nrenatal  care  to 
546  married  mothers  (including  the  122  who  also  nad  visits  from 
nurses  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  or  the  Mothers'  ReUef 
Society)  and  to  IGl  unmarried  mothers. 

Besides  the  spK3cial  work  organized  in  the  clinics,  prenatal  advice 
and  care  were  given  by  private  physicians.  A  complete  statement 
of  the  prevalence  of  prenatal  care  could  be  obtained,  therefore,  only 
by  ascertaining  in  the  case  of  each  mother  whether  she  had  receivetl 
prenatal  care  during  the  pregnancy  of  1915.^  Standards  of  prenatal 
care  were  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  medical  authorities,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  to  be  classified  as  having  any  medical  prenatal  care 
a  mother  must  at  the  very  least  have  consulted  a  physician  once 

•  Since  iQIfj.to  the  rout  ioe  of  each  visit  have  been  addled  the  dcterminatioa  of  blood  pressure  and  an  abdmn- 
inal  examination.  In  every  case  a  Was.sennann  test  is  talcen  on  the  first  visit  and  trMtment  i:i  instituted 
if  a  positive  reaction  is  ncured. 

'  The  dL<«ciission  in  the  foOowlng  paees  is  limited  to  mothen  of  inCuiti  of  kigltimitn  Mfth  in  the  sched- 
uled group. 
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In  families  where  the  father's  earnings  were  below  $850.  less  than 
one-third  of  the  mothers  sought  private  prenatal  care  and  less  thm 
one-fifth  were  reached  by  clinics.  In  families  where  the  father's  eain- 
ings  were  $850  and  below  $1,850,  less  than  two-thirds  had  piiTftte 

f prenatal  care  and  less  than  1  in  30  was  reached  by  the  clinics,    hi 
amilies  where  the  fathers  earned  $1,850  or  over,  nearly  seven-e^ths 
of  the  mothers  sought  private  prenatal  care. 

Plrenatal  care  and  eidor  and  nationality. 

The  different  customs  of  the  several  race^  and  nationality  groupB 
also  play  their  part  in  causing  the  variations  in  prevalence  ofprenatal 
care.  Xn  ^neral,  of  course,  the  more  the  group  clings  to  the  empbv- 
ment  of  midwives  at  confinement  the  fewer  are  the  mothers  in  tae 
group  who  have  medical  care  during  pregnancy.  Thus,  in  Baltimore^ 
at  one  extreme  are  the  Polish  mothers  with  86.1  per  cent  (Table  II) 
reporting  no  prenatal  care  (and  77.6  per  cent  attended  by  midwives 
at  confinement),  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  colored  mothers  and 
the  native  white  mothers  with  42.8  per  cent  and  41.5  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, reporting  no  prenatal  care  (and  25.9  percent  and  27.4  per  c«nt, 
respectively,  employing  midwives  at  confinement) .  The  six  national- 
ity groups  tall  into  two  divisions :  First,  the  native  white  mothers,  the 
colored  mothers,  and  the  foreign-bom  Jewish  mothers,  of  whom  many, 
relatively,  had  prenatal  care;  and  the  Polish,  Italian,  and  ''all  other 
foreign"  mothers,  of  whom  relatively  few  had  prenatal  care. 

Table  II. — Prevalence  of  prenatal  care  among  mothers,^  by  mntree  of  care  and  by  color 

and  ruUionality  of  mother. 


Total 
mothers.^ 

Per  cent 

having 

nopre- 

natafoare. 

Per  cent  having  prenatal  oare. 
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11,463 

47.5 

52.4 

12.6 

7.8 

i.8 

30.8 

ai 

Nat/ve  white 

7,117 
99o 
«4« 
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780 
1,489 

41.5 
40.5 
86.1 
77.9 

63.1 
42.8 

58.3 
53.4 
13.9 
22.1 

36.5 
57.0 

5.6 

31.7 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

8.8 

22.6 

6.7 

6.4 

6.4 

1.8 
9.1 
2.6 
2.1 

2.4 

19.2 

52.8 

21.7 

6.7 

u.e 

27.7 
18.9 

.1 

Jewish 

.1 

Polish 

Italian 

All  other  foreign-boni 
white 

.4 

Colored 

38.1 

18.9 

.3 

1  Includes  only  married  mothers  to  whom  children  were  bom  in  1915. 
*  With  or  without  care  firom  other  physician. 

The  native  white  mothers  depended  mainly  on  private  physicians, 
while  the  foreign-bom  Jewish  mothers  and  the  colored  mothers 
depended  mainly  on  the  clinics.  In  the  three  other  groups  where 
the  majority  of  mothers  had  no  prenatal  care,  about  1  motner  in  12 
had  been  reached  by  the  clinics  and  the  percentages  having  private 
medical  prenatal  care  ranged  from  5.7  per  cent  of  me  Polish  mothers 
to  27.7  per  cent  of  the  "other  foreign-bom"  mothers. 

The  three  clinics  doing  svstematic  prenatal  work  were  so  located 
as  to  be  accessible  to  mothers  in  the  very  poor  districte  in  which 
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Prenatal  care  and  wards. 

Of  the  five  wards  (wards  3,  5,  10,  17,  and  22)  in  whidi  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  mdthers  received  clinic  care,  four  were  among  the 
poorest  wards  in  the  city  (Table  III).  Three  of  these  (3,  5,  ana  10) 
were  within  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  district.  The  other  two 
wards  included  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  colored  moUios 
which  were  conveniently  accessible  to  other  hospitals.  Other  wards 
showing  a  large  proportion  of  mothers  receiving  prenatal  care  from 
clinics  were  waroi  4,  which  was  conveniently  accessible  to  two  hos- 
pitals; wards  6  and  7,  which  were  within  the  Johns  HopUns  district, 
and  ward  14,  which  contained  a  large  colored  population  and  was 
conveniently  accessible  to  other  clinics.  Wards  3  and  5  had  a  con- 
siderable Jewish  population;  it  is  noteworthjr  that  ward  2,  which  was 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  district,  had  a  relatively  low  proportion  of 
mothers  who  reported  prenatal  care,  a^act  which  may  be  related  to 
its  relatively  large  Pohsh  population. 

Grade  of  prenatal  care. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  care  received  by  the  mothers 
roughly  into  three  m-ades,  which  were  determined  upon  after  consul- 
tations with  mcdiciu  authorities.  These  grades  are  designated  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  and  C — ^rade  C  including  aU  cases  having  the  minimiim 
of  care  already  noted  which  could  not  qualify  as  either  A  or  B. 

To  qualify  m  grade  B  the  care  received  by  the  mother  must  have 
satisfied  all  four  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Some  supervision  by  a  physician. 

(2)  At  least  one  urinalysis. 

(3)  At  least  an  abdommal  examination. 

(4)  Pelvic  measurements  if  a  primipara. 

To  qualify  in  grade  A,  the  care  must  have  fulfilled  the  foUowing 
additional  requirements:  Monthly  visits  to  clinic  from  the  fifth  to  the 
ninth  month  or  under  supervision  of  private  phj^ician  from  the  fifth 
to  the  ninth  month,  and  monthly  urmalysis  auring  the  same  period. 

Several  points  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  grading 
of  care.  In  the  first  place,  the  requirements  even  for  grade  A  care 
are  low  and  may  by  no  means  be  considered  ideal.  The  fact  that  so 
small  a  proportion  of  mothers  received  care  of  mide  A  with  its  low 
standard  is  therefore  all  the  more  significant.  In  the  second  place, 
though  the  care  given  by  the  three  clinics  was  based  upon  their 
records,  the  classification  of  care  given  by  the  private  physicians  was 
based  upon  the  mothers'  statements.    Tne  results  are,  therefore,  sub- 

}*ect  to  qualification  in  that  the  mothers'  memories  may  have  been  at 
ault  or  that  the  mothers  may  not  have  understood  the  object  or  the 
scope  of  the  examination  made  by  the  physicians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  agents  were  given  careful  instructions  in  regard  to  the  questions 
to  be  asked  and  in  every  case  the  answers  were  so  classi&ed  as  to 
overstate  rather  than  to  underst&te  the  extent  of  care  actually 
received.  In  the  third  place,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  results 
of  this  study  can  not  be  interpreted  as  in  any  way  a  criticism  of  the 
physicians  or  the  clinics,  since  the  small  proportion  of  cases  receiving 
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the  earnings  eroup  from  $2,250  to  $2,849,  it  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  ^aaes  A  and  B;  and  in  the  group  $2,850  and  over,  it  was 
mainly  grade  A. 

In  quality  of  care  even  more  than  in  general  prevalence  of  care 
the  mothers  in  families  of  average  means  fared  less  well  than  Hit 
very  poor. 

Fr^atal  care  for  48  per  cent  of  the  mothers  who  received  care  did 
not  begin  until  after  the  fifth  month,  and  consequently  it  could  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  grade  A.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
mothers  who  were  classified  as  having  prenatal  care  saw  the  phva- 
cian  only  once  during  pregnancy.^^  Only  31.4  per  cent  had  had  as 
many  as  five  consultations. 

u  A  Tiait  manly  to  engiflB  tiie  nrflees  of  »  pbysldan  without  mediod  oooauttatloii  wms  not  couotid 
atftoonsnltitioQ. 
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'  TnrinJw  mly  purried  mathBn  to 


Of  the  mothers  who  were  delivered  in  hospitals  relatively  the  fewest 
were  among  families  of  average  eamings — that  is,  between  (650  and 
$849;  in  this  group  lees  than  6  per  cent  of  the  mothers  went  to  a 
hospital.  But  in  the  families  where  the  fathers  earned  nothing  and 
in  the  families  where  the  fathers  earned  at  least  Sl,850,  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  moUiers  were  delivered  in  a  hospital. 

Midwife  care  was  not  so  prevalent  among  the  colored  as  among  the 
white  mothers  in  Baltimore.  No  one  nationality  group  of  miite 
mothers — not  even  the  native  white  women — showM  qmte  so  high 
a  percentfige  of  attendance  by  a  physician  as  the  colored  mothers. 
Of  the  foreign-bom  groups,  the  Jewish  mothers  had  relatively  the 
largest  ntimoer  attended  by  a  physician  and  the  Polish  motheis  had 
relatively  the  fewest.  Except  among  the  native  i^te  mothers,  with 
their  comparatively  large  numbers  in  the  upper  earning  groups,  tlteee 
differences  in  the  prevalence  of  medical  care  at  confinement,  in  the 
several  color  and  nationality  groups,  correspond  with  the  differences 
in  the  numbers  reached  by  prenatal  care  from  the  clinics. 

A  considerable  number  of  mothers  had  both  a  midwife  and  a  phy- 
ucian  in  attendance.  In  208  cases  (5.3  [)er  cent  of  all  attended  b^ 
midwives)  a  physician  was  called  in  during  labor  and  the  birth  certifi- 
cate was  signed  by  the  physician  and  in  93  cases  (2.5  per  cent  of  all 
delivered  by  midwives)  a  physician  was  in  attendance  after  the 
delivery.  In  addition,  287  mothers  not  attended  by  a  midwife  at 
confinement  employed  a  midwife  as  nurse. 

Of  the  29  mothers  having  neither  physician  nor  midwife  in  attend- 
ance at  confinement,  5  haa  a  physician  after  the  delivery. 
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Tabus  VIII. — Nwnnher  ofvitiU  received  by  mother$/rom  phytidan  foUowmg  ddimff, 

by  eamingg  of  father. 
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1  Tufin**—  only  mothers  with  no  complications  of  cooflnement.    In  tabulation  the 
daded  as  complkations:  Instrumental  delivery^  Csesarpan  section,  convulsions,  stillbirth,  and 
>  Not  shown  where  base  is  leas  than  100. 

The  period  of  nursing  care  ^'  was  longest  among  the  mothers  having 
a  resident  trained  nurse,  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mothers 
confined  in  a  hospital  and  of  the  mothers  employing  a  practical 
nurse  had  nursing  care  during  two  weeks  or  longer.  Close  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mothers  cared  for  by  a  visiting  nurse  had  less  than 
two  weeks'  nursing  care;  30.6  per  cent  of  them  were  nursed  for  less 
than  7  days.  Among  the  midwife  cases,  over  half  had  care  for  less 
than  10  dajs:  4.5  per  cent  were  nursed  for  less  than  7  days. 

The  period  during  which  mothers  stayed  in  bed  was  somewhat 
longer  than  the  penod  during  which  they  had  professional  nursing 
care.  The  usual  time  was  from  10  to  13  days.  j[t  was  shorter  than 
this  among  the  Poles  and  the  Italians  of  whom  20  and  17  per  cent, 
respective^,  were  up  and  about  before  the  fourth  day.  But  only 
in  lamilies  where  the  fathers  earned  at  least  $1,450  did  half  the 
mothers  with  no  reported  complications  of  confinement  stay  in  bed 
for  14  days  or  longer. 

Extra  nousehold  help  (usually  given  by  a  relative)  was  continued 
after  the  professional  nursing  had  ceased  and  the  mother  was  up  and 
about,  it  lasted  in  most  cases  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Tsineiy 
mothers  (0.8  per  cent  of  all)  had  no  help  and  269  mothers  (2.3  per 
cent  of  all)  had  help  which  lasted  less  than  one  week. 


X  If  the  mother  received  more  than  one  type  of  nursing  care,  the  time  during  which  the  dominant  type  of 
mn  was  received  is  here  oonsUlerad. 
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Tablb  DC. — Type  (^nuning  care '  received  by  mothers,  by  earnings  of  father. 


Total 

motb- 

enA 

Per 

cent 

Iiaving 

no 

nura- 

Ing. 

oare.* 

Per  cent  baling  spedfled  type  of  nursing  caro. 

Eamlnfi  of  tetlMT. 

TotaL 

Hoa- 
pltal.« 

Trained  nurse. 

Mid- 
wife. 

Prao- 

tical 

nurse. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

TotaL 

Resi- 
dent. 

visit- 
ing.* 

Total 

11,468 

28.6 

n.4 

9.5 

13 

15 

4.8 

31.4 

117 

a5 

No  fiamlnB 

232 

7,831 

1,668 

1,551 

1,506 

2,546 

3,205 

1,675 

686 

444 

390 

456 

143 

101 

212 

230 

84.9 
3L8 
37.2 

sai 

28l9 

aa4 

216 

26.0 

SS.0 

19.8 

15.1 

7.5 

&4 

&9 

6.1 

31.0 

65.1 
6&2 
62.8 
60.9 

7ai 

69.6 
76.4 
74.0 
75^0 
8a2 
819 
92.5 
91.6 
91.1 
919 
69.0 

20.7 

&0 

11.8 

9.0 

7.0 

5.5 

9.1 

6.7 

8.5 

1Z4 

17.2 

25.9 

29.4 

25.7 

216 

15.1 

ia8 

7.6 

11.0 

9.7 

19 

12 

6.7 

5.3 

17 

7.2 

14.1 

29.4 

114 

917 

4ai 

9.2 

2.6 

LO 

.4 

.7 

.4 

L9 

16 

16 

4.7 

7.0 

118 

28.9 

14.7 

217 

4ai 

10 

8.2 
16 

ia6 

9.0 

14 

IS 

L2 

L7 

LO 

.2 

.8 

.4 

.7 

LO 

*'"4.'2* 

2L6 
4L0 
319 
44.2 
417 
39.4 
24.5 

3ai 

2L1 

22.0 
9.0 
7.2 

14.0 
19 
2.8 

219 

4.7 
1L3 

4.0 
.7 
1L2 
19.0 
1\3 
3L0 
39.4 
37.8 
411 
29.2 
32.2 
31.7 
219 
115 

1.3 

Under  fSUT 

Under  S450 

$450^540 

$6504649 

16504849 

t8SO-fl,840 

.4 

.1 
.4 

.3 
.6 

.8 

^bhtijm 

$1,05041,240.... 

$1,25041,449.... 

$1,45041,849.... 
$1,850  and  over 

$1,85042,249.... 

$2,25042,849.... 

$2,850 and  over.. 
Not  reported 

.8 
.3 
.7 
L5 
.9 
.7 

L4 

.4 

1  In  tUs  table  nursing  care  includes  only  care  beginning  within  first  three  6aj^  after  dellverv.    If  two 
kinds  of  care  were  given,  tbe  first  in  order  In  given  preference. 

*  Indodes  only  married  mothers  to  whom  children  were  bom  in  1915. 

*  Indudes  27  mothers  who  had  nursing  care  only  after  the  third  day,  and  126  for  whom  no  informatiiio  in 
iMard  to  nursing  care  was  secured. 

*  Includes  6  mothers  not  delivered  in  hospital,  but  taken  to  hospital  within  Uiree  days  from  delivery. 
In  addition  25 mothers  were  t^cen  to  hospital  later  in  confinement  period. 

*  In  addition,  13  mothers  had  care  from  visiting  nurse  after  the  third  day:  10  of  these  had  no  professional 
Bonrtng  within  three  days,  1  had  hospital  nursing,  1  midwife,  and  1  practical  nurse. 

Table  X. — Type  cf  nursing  care  *  received  by  mothers,  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Total 
moth- 
ers.! 

Per 
cent 
having 
no 
nurs- 
ing, 
care.* 

Per  cent  ha\'ing  specified  type  of  nursing  care. 

Color  and  national- 
ity  of  mother. 

1 
TotaL 

Hos- 
pitaL« 

Trained  nurse. 

Mid- 
wife. 

Prac- 
tical 
nurse. 

Type 

Total. 

Resi- 
dent. 

Visit- 
ing.* 

not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

11,463 

28w6 

7L4 

9.5 

13 

15 

4.8 

34.4 

1H.7I         0.5 

White 

9,974 

7,117 

2,857 

996 

646 

435 

780 

1,489 

217 
211 
213 
17.9 
1L6 
412 
218 
4a8 

73.3 
7L9 
76.7 
82.1 
88.4 
56.8 
7L2 
59.2 

19 

11 

ILO 

219 

2.9 

2.3 

5.9 

13.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.8 

113 

11 

i        6.2 

■        5.6 

13.2 

18 
4.9 

.9 
l.l 

.2 

""i'.y 

1.7 

IS 
2.6 
19 
12.1 
2.9 
12 
4.0 

n.6 

:(13 
29.4 

49.  S 

:«.i 

S2.0 
410 
42.6 
215 

20.9 
211 

7..S 

14 
.3 

2.3 
114 

16 

.6 

Native 

Foreign  bom. ... 

JewlBh 

Polish 

Italian 

Another.... 
Colored 

.7 
.3 
.4 

.*6 

.3 

1  In  this  table  nursing  caro  Includes  only  care  beginning  within  first  three  days  after  delivery.    If  two 
kinds  of  care  were  given,  the  first  in  order  Is  given  preference, 
s  Includes  only  married  mothers  to  whom  children  were  bora  in  1015. 

*  Includes  27  mothers  who  had  nursing  care  rmly  after  the  third  day,  and  126  for  whom  no  Ln formation 
in  regard  to  care  was  secured. 

*  Indudes  6  mothers  not  delivered  in  hoHpital,  but  taken  to  hospital  within  three  days  from  delivery. 
In  addition  25 mothers  were  taken  to  hospital  later  In  confinement  rxtiod. 

*  In  addition  13  mothers  had  care  from  vLslting  niirMs  %ttcT  the  third  day:  10  of  these  had  no  professional 
nursing  within  tliree  days,  1  had  hosx>ital  nursinx*  1  had  midwife,  and  1  i>ractlcal  nur:>e. 
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Table  XI. — Dvraiwn  of  nursing  care  ^  received  by  mothert,  by  color  and  na^mt^  of 

mother. 


Total  mothers.' 

Native  white 
mothers. 

Foreign-bom 
white  mothers. 

Colored  moUMfs. 

Duration  of  nursing  care.' 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution* 

Number. 

Percent 
dlstri- 
bution. 

Ntmiber. 

Ptfeeot 
disth- 
butioD. 

Total 

11,463 

100.0 

7,117 

100.0 

2,857 

loao 

1,489 

loao 

With  no  nursing  care  * 

With  care 

3,276 
8,187 
421 
2,216 
2,618 
2,888 
44 

2&6 
71.4 
8.7 
19.3 
22.8 
25.2 
.4 

2,002 

5,115 

146 

961 

1,734 

2,244 

30 

2&1 
71.9 
2.1 
13.5 
24.4 
31.5 

:4 

666 

2,191 
183 
942 
601 
4S0 
6 

28.3 
76.7 
6.4 
33.0 
21.0 
16.1 
.2 

608 
881 
92 
813 
283 
185 
8 

4as 

SBl2 

Less  than  7  days 

12 

7-9  4ay« ,    ,    r  t        r    .    .    r   r    .  r 

21.0 

10-13  days 

lao 

14  days  and  over 

Duraooi  not  reported... . 

1Z4 

.$ 

1  In  this  table  nursing  care  includes  only  care  beginning  within  first  three  days  after  delivery, 
s  Includes  only  marrfed  mothers  to  whom  diUdren  were  bom  in  1915. 

*  Includes  27  mothers  who  had  nursing  care  only  after  the  third  day,  and  126  for  whom  no  informatioD  in 
regard  to  care  was  secured. 

Table  XII. — Number  of  days  mothers  spent  in  bed  or  in  hospital  followmg  deKvery,  6y 

earnings  of  father. 


Earnings  of  father. 


Total. 


Total 
mothers.^ 


S8,760 


Per  cent  with  specified  number  of  days  in  bed  or  in  hospital 

following  delivery. 


Less 
thanl 


No  earnings. 
Under  9450. 


S450-I649. 

1660-1849 

S850-I1.049 

S1,0S0-$1,249... 
$l,2SO-$l,449... 
11,450 and  over. 
Not  reported.. 


178 

1,229 

2,432 

1,999 

1,275 

530 

327 

626 

164 


ai 


(•) 


.6 


1-^ 


8.4 


5.6 

6.2 

5.3 

2.5 

1.5 

.8 

.3 

.6 

Z4 


4-« 


4.6 


L7 
6.4 
6.5 
4.6 
Z7 
2.6 
Zl 
LI 
4.3 


7-9 


212 


20.8 
3a7 
2&0 
2Su7 
19.1 

2ao 

16.2 

9.3 

2&0 


10-13 


4&1 


4L6 
3&1 
4L4 
40.4 
53.8 
52.1 
55.0 
90.0 
4a9 


Hand 
over. 


22.' 


3a3 

21.4 

ia6 

17.8 
2X8 
215 
26l3 

sao 

23L8 


X  Indudes  only  mothers  with  no  complications  of  coolhiement.    In  tabulation  the  following  were  included 
as  complications:  Instrumental  delivery,  Csesarean  section,  convulsions,  stillbirth,  and  miscarriage. 

*  Exdudes  1,107  mothers  for  whom  number  of  days  was  not  reported  or  who  died  without  getting  up. 

*  Not  shown  when  less  than  ooe-tenth  of  1  pw  cent. 

Table  XIII. — Number  of  days  mothers  spent  in  bed  or  in  hospital  following  delivery y 

by  color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Total 

White 

Native 

Fonign  bora 
Jewish... 
Polidi... 
Italian... 
AU  other 
Colored 


Totol 
mothers.^ 


>8,760 


7,621 

5,363 

2,258 

789 

521 

343 

605 

1,139 


Per  cent  with  specified  number  of  days  in  bed  or  in  hospital 

following  delivery. 


Less 
thanl 


ai 


(•) 


.1 
.1 


.6 


1-3 


8.4 


3.6 

L2 

9.4 

.8 

19.8 

16.6 

7.6 

L8 


4-6 


16 


19 
Z3 

n.o 

L9 

19.4 

26.5 

6.8 

2.5 


7-9 


M.2 


22L9 
19.9 
30.0 
22.S 
819 

ao.6 

35.5 
33L7 


10-18 


i&l 


4A.3 
53w7 
2&7 
410 
7.6 
17.8 
33.2 
37.2 


Hand 
over. 


23L7 


22.2 
2X8 
20l8 
SLI 
17.8 
8.5 
16l9 
2&7 


>  Indudes  only  mothers  with  no  complications  of  confinement.    In  tabulation  the  following  were  indoded 
as  complications:  Instrumental  delivery,  Caesarean  section,  convulsions,  stillbirth,  and  mucarrlage. 
*  Bxdudes  1,107  mothers  for  whom  number  of  da3rs  was  not  reported  or  who  died  without  cettlof  op. 
'  JVot  shown  when  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Tablb  XIY.— JiMMftotf  hdp  m  eonjbitment  and  place  of  com/bumefU.  bp  •■o/o-  end 

nanvthfo/moiker. 


Total. 


Adnlt 


No 
Awmytnm 


11,^ 


ULOtt 
f,7lil  ' 


un.0 


Lin 

19 


I 


87.8 

8aL0 

84.6 

.9 

.4 

1.8 

12.0 

.2 


Native 


white  mochcn. 


distri- 


jNinBlMr 


7,117 


lO&O 


I 


•»aw 

88.5 

^1C3 

818 

SSl5 

49 

.7 

» 

.4 

IM 

1.9 

8W 

1L4 

12 

.3 

2;  390 
L447 

19 
71 


Naznbcr,  diftr.- 


10Q.O 


8&2 
8Bl8 

814 

LS 

.7 

18 

U.7 

.1 


1. 


liXLO 


1,250 
1,215  • 
1,3BI 

121 


SL8 


5 
233 

4 


.3 

1!l8 
.3 


■  •    ■   -    — - 
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INFANT-WELFARE  WORK. 

Organizatkms  doing  infant-wdfare  work. 

The  principal  infant-welfare  work  caitied  on  in  Baltimore  in  1915 
was  done  by  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association,  wliich  conducted 
12  (and  from  Npyember,  1915,  13)  infant-wellare  centers.  The 
association  nurses  were  paying  instructive  visits  to  the  mothen 
whose  babies  were  less  than  1  year  of  age  and  nursing  sick  babieB 
under  3  years  of  age,  and  momfied  milk  was  dispensed  in  selected 
cases  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

Infants  attended  at  birth  by  the  obstetrician  of  the  Babies'  Milk 
Fund  Association  and  all  infants  attended  by  the  outside  obstetrical 
service  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  or  bom  m  the  lying-in  wards  of 
Johns  Hopkins  were  referred,  if  not  in  need  of  medical  treatment,  to 
the  nurses  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  for  supervision. 
Infants  bom  in  other  hospitals  were  less  regularly  referred  to  this 
organization.  Many  cases  were  reported  to  it  oy  charitable  organiza- 
tions. It  was  the  aim  of  the  association  to  have  the  nurse  visit  the 
mother  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  confinement  period,  in  order 
to  give  instruction  in  infant  care,  and  continue  her  visits  at  least 
once  a  month  throughout  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life.  After 
the  baby  was  about  a  month  old,  the  mother  was  expected  to  take 
him  to  the  infant-welfare  center  for  supervision  by  the  physician. 
The  mothers  whose  babies  were  receiving  breast  milk  and  no  otiier 
food  were  urged  to  repeat  these  visits  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
mothers  of  babies  artificially  fed  were  encouraged  to  report  at  weekly 
intervals.  The  nurse's  visits  at  the  home  were  continued  even  when 
the  mother  failed  to  take  the  baby  to  the  infant-welfare  center; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  association  for  the  nurse  to 
direct  the  feeding  of  a  child  who  was  to  be  weaned.  The  centers, 
again,  gave  advice  about  feeding  for  children  who  were  well  or  had 
sught  mgestive  disorders;  they  did  not  prescribe  treatment  for  sick 
chndren  but  referred  all  such  cases  to  the  Harriet  Lane  Hospital 
or  some  other  clinic  for  sick  children.  Nursing  care  was  given, 
however,  to  sick  children  under  3  years  of  age. 

The  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  did  not  attempt  to  restrict  its 
infant-welfare  work  to  the  very  poorest  families  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  poorest  families  predominated  among  these  cases  as  they  did 
among  tne  prenatal  cases. 

The  policy  of  the  Mothers'  Relief  Society  in  relation  to  infant 
supervision  was  changed  twice  during  1915.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  year  the  baby  was  referred  to  the  Babies'  Muk  Fimd  Associa- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  confinement  period.  Later,  the  policy  was 
followed  of  having  the  trained  nurse  of  the  MotJbers'  Relief  Society 
continue  to  visit  me  mother  and  instruct  her  in  infant  hygiene  until 
the  baby  was  6  months  old.  In  November  the  society  decided  to 
continue  this  visiting  throughout  the  first  year  of  infancy.  The  nurse 
paid  a  visit  to  the  home  at  least  once  a  month  but  the  society  had  no 
infant-welfare  center  for  supervision  of  well  babies  by  a  pnysician. 
Some  of  the  artificially  fed  babies,  however,  were  taken  to  tiie 
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As  in  prenatal  work,  the  organizations  had  been  more  suooeasfol 
in  reaching  colored  families  and  foreign-bom  Jewish  families  thin 
any  others.  Nearly  two-thirds  (60.5  per  cent)  of  the  colored  babies 
and  nearly  one-half  (45.1  per  cent)  of  the  babies  of  foreign-bora 
Jewish  mothers  had  supervision  from  welfare  agencies.  The  ac^oil 
number  of  infants  who  nad  such  supervision  was  greatest  among  the 
native  white  families  (1,302)  but  tne  total  nummr  of  native  white 
families  was  large  and  the  percentage  having  care  (20  per  cent)  wis 
lower  in  this  group  than  m  any  other.  Even  when  families  with 
similar  earnings  are  compared,  it  appears  that  in  each  group  except 
that  in  which  lathers'  earnings  were  irom  $450  to  $549  lewer  infants, 
relatively,  of  native  white  mothers  than  of  foreign-bom  white  mothsn 
had  supervision  from  infant-welfare  agencies. 

Among  the  Poles  and  Italians  the  agencies  were  more  successful 
in  reaching  families  where  the  mother  could  speak  Knglish  than 
families  where  the  mother  could  not  speak  English,  but  the  reverse 
was  true  in  the  foreign-bom  Jewish  families. 

Two-thirds  of  the  mf ants  who  had  supervision  at  anv  time  within 
12  months  after  birth  were  still  having  it  at  the  ena  of  the  year. 
About  5  per  cent  died  within  the  year;  less  than  1  per  cent  were  dis- 
charged to  a  private  physician  or  transferred  from  one  agency  to 
anomer  without  further  record  of  the  case;  about  6  per  cent  were 
dropped  by  the  agency  because  the  mother  would  not  cooperate. 
But  the  principal  loss  of  cases  occurred  in  families  that  moved  and 
were  not  followed  to  their  new  addresses;  18.8  per  cent  of  the  infanta 
who  had  had  supervision  were  not  having  it  at  the  end  of  the  year 
because  their  families  had  moved. 

Table  XVI. — Prevalence  of  supervifion  from  infantrwelfare  agendeSy  by  color  and 

nationality  ofmoOier. 


Infuits  who  nirvi  vwl  2  weeks. 

Colar  and  natioiiality  of  mother. 

TotaL 

HaTing  superrisioB 
from  infant- 
welfwe  acBodei. 

Nmnber. 

Per  oeot. 

Total 

10,307 

2,035 

26.2 

Native  whit« 

6,406 
2,660 
«37 
606 
306 
720 
1,230 

1,303 
883 

423 
134 
128 
106 
750 

20.0 

Foraim-boro  white 

313 

Jewish 

4&1 

Polish 

22.4 

Italian  

32.3 

AllothM- i 

27.2 

Cidored i 

6as 

i 

In  every  ward,  as  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  a  hidier  percentage  of 
colored  tlian  of  white  infants  had  supervision.  The  need  of  super- 
vision was  of  course  greatest  in  the  poorest  wards,  but  at  the  time  of 
this  study  the  work  seems  to  have  been  more  developed  or  more 
successful  in  finding  response  in  certain  poor  wards  than  in  others. 
In  five  of  the  six  wards  wnere  the  father's  median  earnings  were  lowest 
the  percentage  having  supervision  was  well  above  the  average  for  the 
city  (28.2),  when  all  infants  are  considered  together.    But  when  the 
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supervision  of  the  oisanization  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Nine 
babies  each  averaged  uiree  or  four  visits  a  month,  inclucun^  at  least 
one  to  tihe  center  and  one  home  visit  of  the  nurse  in  each  month 
during  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  care  until  the  end  of 
the  first  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  infants  who  were  reached  by  infant-welfare 
work,  over  half,  65.8  per  cent,  were  never  taken  to  the  inf ant-welfan 
center;  13.8  per  cent  were  taken  once;  14.7  per  cent  were  taken  from 
two  to  four  times;  10.1  per  cent  were  taken  from  5  to  10  times;  and 
only  5.3  per  cent  were  taken  more  than  10  times  during  tile  year. 
The  home  visits  by  the  nurses  were  made  more  regularly  and  more 
frequently  than  the  mothers'  visits  with  the  baby  to  the  center.  In 
only  62  cases  did  the  mother  pay  one  or  more  visits  to  the  center  and 
have  no  home  visits  from  the  nurse. 

One-half  the  babies  who  were  reached  by  infant-welfare  woric 
received  supervision  before  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  more  than 
one-third  began  receiving  it  during  the  second  or  third  months. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  all  these  infants  who  received  supervision  before 
the  end  of  the  third  month  were  breast  fed  when  it  oe^an,  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  as  in  the  entire  group  of  babies  in  Balti- 
more. But  amon^  the  392  babies  whose  supervision  began  at  some 
time  between  the  D^ginnin^  of  the  fourth  month  and  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month,  artificial  feeding  was  markedly  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  entire  group  of  infants. 
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As  in  prenatal  work,  the  organizations  had  been  more  snooesBfoI 
in  reaching  colored  families  and  foreign-bom  Jewish  families  thin 
any  others.  Nearly  two-thirds  (60.5  per  cent)  of  the  colored  babies 
and  nearly  one-half  (45.1  per  cent)  of  the  babies  of  foreign-bon 
Jewish  mothers  had  supervision  from  welfare  agencies.  The  actual 
number  of  infants  who  nad  such  supervision  was  greatest  among  the 
native  white  families  (1,302)  but  tne  total  numror  of  native  white 
families  was  lai^ge  and  the  percentage  having  care  (20  per  cent)  wis 
lower  in  this  group  than  m  any  other.  Even  when  families  with 
similar  earnings  are  compared,  it  appears  that  in  each  group  except 
that  in  which  fathers'  earnings  were  irom  $450  to  $549  ^wer  infanta, 
relatively,  of  native  white  mothers  than  of  foreign-bom  white  mothers 
had  supervision  from  infant-welfare  agencies. 

Among  the  Poles  and  Italians  the  agencies  were  more  successful 
in  reachmg  families  where  the  mother  could  speak  TCngljch  than 
families  where  the  mother  could  not  speak  English,  but  tEe  reverse 
was  true  in  the  forei^-bom  Jewish  families. 

Two-thirds  of  the  mfants  who  had  supervision  at  anv  time  within 
12  months  after  birth  were  still  having  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
About  5  per  cent  died  within  the  year;  less  than  1  per  cent  were  dis- 
charged to  a  private  physician  or  transferred  from  one  agency  to 
another  without  further  record  of  the  case;  about  6  per  cent  were 
dropped  by  the  agency  because  the  mother  would  not  cooperate. 
But  the  principal  loss  of  cases  occtured  in  families  that  moved  and 
were  not  followed  to  their  new  addresses;  18.8  per  cent  of  the  infant! 
who  had  had  supervision  were  not  having  it  at  the  end  of  the  yetr 
because  their  families  had  moved. 

Table  XVI. — Prevalence  of  supervision  from  infantrwelfare  agencies t  by  color  and 

nationalily  of  mother. 


Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Iniuits  who  sorvitwl  S  waeks. 


ToUL 


Haytng  BajMrTiflka 
from  infant- 


Number. 


Pveaot. 


Total. 


10,397 


2,flS6 


&2 


Native  white 

Foreign-bom  white. 

Jewish 

Polish 

Italian 

All  oth  V 

Colored 


6,49e 

2,000 

087 


1, 


1, 


720 


134 
138 
100 
750 


aao 

313 
4&1 

313 
Z7.1 

6a» 


In  every  ward,  as  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  a  hidier  percentage  of 
colored  tlian  of  white  infants  had  supervision.  The  need  of  super- 
vision was  of  course  greatest  in  the  poorest  wards,  but  at  the  time  of 
this  studv  the  work  seems  to  have  been  more  developed  or  more 
successful  in  finding  response  in  certain  poor  wards  than  in  others. 
In  five  of  the  six  wards  wnere  the  father's  median  earnings  were  lowest 
the  percentage  having  supervision  was  well  above  the  average  for  the 
city  (28.2),  when  all  infants  are  considered  together.    But  when  the 
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supervision  of  the  organization  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Nine 
babies  each  averaged  uiree  or  four  visits  a  month,  inclucunfi^  at  least 
one  to  the  center  and  one  home  visit  of  the  nurse  in  eacn  month 
during  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  care  until  the  end  of 
the  firot  year. 

Of  the  total  number  of  infants  who  were  reached  by  infant-welfare 
work,  over  half,  55.8  per  cent,  were  never  taken  to  the  infant-wdfare 
center;  13.8  per  cent  were  taken  once;  14.7  per  cent  were  taken  from 
two  to  four  times;  10.1  per  cent  were  taken  from  5  to  10  times;  and 
only  5.3  per  cent  were  taken  more  than  10  times  during  tile  year. 
The  home  visits  by  the  nurses  were  made  more  regularly  and  more 
frequently  than  the  mothers'  visits  with  the  baby  to  the  center.  In 
only  62  cases  did  the  mother  pay  one  or  more  visits  to  the  center  and 
have  no  home  visits  from  the  nurse. 

One-half  the  babies  who  were  reached  by  infant-welfare  work 
received  supervision  before  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  more  than 
one-third  began  receiving  it  during  the  second  or  third  months. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  all  these  infants  who  received  supervision  before 
the  end  of  the  third  mondi  were  breast  fed  when  it  De^an,  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  as  in  the  entire  group  of  babies  in  Balti- 
more. But  among  the  392  babies  whose  supervision  began  at  some 
time  between  the  oeginnin^  of  the  fourth  month  and  the  end  of  the 
nin^  month,  artificial  feeding  was  markedly  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  entire  group  of  infants. 
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Tot«l 
tnbnU. 

IntlntiwhoUvBd 

■t  IcBstawvaki  In  d»il]li«i ol apccUM  tuiure. 

£££. 

DwelllDS  oimad. 

SwcUue  raoMd. 

FuuUy  boardlac. 

Tmure 

Numbv 

P„.«t 

Number 

PerOMit 

Numb«t 

Peroral 

porMd. 

10^336 

2.879 

27.  B 

7,300 

7a8 

IGB 

1.5 
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1 
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SOS 
IN 
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1 
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83 

28 

42.7 

S! 

38.3 

4g.a 

39.7 
28!r 

11 
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11 

438 
401 
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311 
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3M 

3W 
202 

247 
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—Tenure  of  dwMing,  hy  enlor  and  nationalitvqf  mother;  ijifimtt  bom  in  1916 
ieho  lived  at  leail  two  weela  in  dwellingt  ilvdied. 
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Tabi,b  9. — Tenure  ofdwtllmg,  by  eomtn^e  of  father;  infanu  horn  in  l9lS  irAo  IiWd 
katt  ttm  veeii  m  dwelling*  ttudied. 


Table  W.—Dmllingi  in  tuiWiTiff,-  in/onii  bom  in  1916  vho  tivfd  at  leatt 

ru'OMrb 

DwoUlDgs  In  building. 

IsiS""-^ 

DwalUn^lnballdlnc. 

"TSf^'XESi 

NumbM. 

ParodDt 
tWn. 

Mnrainr. 

duirlhi- 

Total 

10, » 

MOO 

IM 

01 

M 

1.061 
S13 

10.  S 

7.» 

(inenloJ  UnitedSUUti,  1910.' 

CUdr,  naUvllr,  and  motbar  taDfUB. 

Baiitaor.. 

C«iliiualal 

NuiBbac. 

SMK 

PiVCMt 

dUUtbu- 
Uon. 

Total 

WW 

mo 

.dao 

NaLva  white: 

it! 

n.iM 

1. 

II 

"■8 

ii 

3.D 
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BohamluiaadlfanvlMi 

laltan 

AUoOw.... 
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Tablb  12. —  Yean  ofreridenee  of  mother  in  the  United  States,  by  natumalitif  of  mother; 

birthi  ^  in  1915  to  foreign-horn  white  mothtn. 


Birthai  In  1916  tofonign4>om  white  mothers  of  speclflMl  nationality. 

fMis  of  raddenoe  of  mother 
in  the  United  States. 

TotaL 
Mrths.! 

Jewish. 

Polish. 

Italian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Irish, 
Eng- 
lish, 
SooU>h, 
and 
Eng- 
llsh- 
Cana- 
dian.< 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Lithua- 
nian. 

lai 

All 
ollior.' 

Total 

2,894 

I.OIL 

655 

440 

331 

138 

112 

102 

JiidM-5 

tei 

188 

160 

157 

48 

15 

12 

22 

4U 

1 

132 
186 
184 
149 

792 
601 
803 
635 
12 

41 
55 
56 

37 

294 
258 
113 
155 
3 

31 
40 
45 
44 

174 

114 

73 

132 

2 

37 
40 
41 
89 

126 
79 
45 
33 

5 
21 
12 
10 

67 

59 

23 

130 

4 

8 
5 
2 
5 

24 
32 
25 
40 
2 

1 
3 
5 
3 

32 

23 

.10 

34 

1 

4 

H 
7 
3 

51 

IN 

K 

0 

10 

2 

14 

3 

17 

4 

M 

1-41 

24 

0-14 

IH 

A-19 

Dand  over 

6 

iot  reported 

Per  cent  distribut  ion. 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

_l<».0 

~^10.  7 

.« 
2.7 

4.:. 

2.7 

H.9 

.10.4 

.9 

100.0 

"21.0 

3.x 
7.« 
f».7 
2.9 

17.  1 
7.« 
."1.7 

KD.O 

Tuder  5 

-  jm 

18.6 

24.4 

85.7 

14.5 

10. » 

4H.0 

1 

4.6 
6.4 
6.4 
5.1 

27.4 
aOLS 

ia5 

18L6 
.4 

4.1 
5.4 
5.4 
8.7 

29.1 
25.5 
11.2 
15.3 
.3 

•  4.7 
6.1 
6.9 
6.7 

26w6 
17.4 
11.1 
2a2 
.3 

H.4 
9.1 
9.3 
H.9 

2^6 
18.0 

ia2 

7.5 

1.5 
6.3 
3.6 
3.0 

20.2 
17.  H 

6.9 
39.3 

1.2 

2.2 
3.6 
1.4 
3.6 

17.4 
23.2 
IH.1 
29. 0 
1.4 

U.  K 

2 

i:j.7 

3 

10.7 

4 

7.H 

^ -. 

'£{.  r, 

0-14 

17.0 

5-19 

■Vtt 

4.9 

9ot  reported 

I  Inelndes  misearriages. 

•  Indudes:  101  Irish,  19  Encllsh,  8  Scotch,  and  10  Rnglinh-Canafllari. 

I  Indndes:  24  Russian,  19  Oreek,  13  Magyar,  8  Norwegian,  6  .Serliiaii.  5  Fr«tnrli,  5  Hlovak ,  4  Itiirniirilan, 

lt^ytlijmUn,«FrMifthX«kna<ltAn^anntnh^Hl^irlfl(n  n  ■  ),gHp*nlwh,gHw<iflliO^   1  Arabian, M II' 1  1  liuiilittl. 

^ABLI 13. — Abilitif  to  speak  English,   by  literary  ami  naiwnaUly  of  moilitr;  hirthti  in 
1915  toforeignrbam  white  mothers  of  TUin-Ewjlish-sjH'jtking  natvtrudities. 


liteney  and  natianality  of  mother. 


fvntatJbam  white  mothers  of  non>engll*!h-«>(i««king 

literate 

Illiterate 

awisb: 

Literate 

miterate 

^dish: 

Uterate 

IlUterate 

Kalian: 

Uterate 

Illiterate 

tarman: 

imtflcateL 

Jl  other: 

Uterate 

mitnate 


Tr/tal. 


Hirthffiii  191.0. 

Mothfr->  tthlf  to 
h|f«^k  y.itv.U^U. 


M<ith<-|f!  r.'jt  ;ilfl<-  lo 
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Table  14. — Ability  to  apeak  English^  by  years  in  the  United  Slates  and  Tiatumalttn  tf 
mother;  births  in  1915  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers  of  non-Englishspeating  nation- 
alities. 


Births  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers  reporting  specified  number  of  jma 

in  the  United  States. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Under  5. 

&-0. 

10  and  over. 

Total. 

Unable  to  speak 
English. 

Total. 

Unable  to  speak 
English. 

Total. 

Unable  to  speak 
Bn^ish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeiit.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnm-  '    P« 
ber.      cent. 

Total  foreign-born  white 
mothers  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking nation- 
alties 

627 

473 

75.4 

755 

339 

44.9 

1.310 

245 

1&7 

Jewish 

186 
158 
152 

48 
83 

104 

161 

136 

23 

59 

65.9 
95.6 
89.5 

'"7i*i" 

288 
171 
124 
67 
105 

48 
134 
84 
13 
60 

16.7 
78.4 
67.7 
19.4 
67.1 

514 
312 
150 
208 
126 

30 
123 
61 
11 
20 

i.i 

Polish 

3B.4 

Italian 

•      46.7 

German 

^1 

All  other 

Ukt 

• 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  loss  than  50. 

Table  15. — Literacy  of  mother^  by  color  and  nationality  of  mother  and  earnings  of  father; 

births  in  1915. 


Per  cent  >  of  births  to  illiterate  mothers. 

Earnings  of  father. 

Total. 

Color  and  nationality. 

Native 
white. 

Foreign-bom  white. 

Cot 

Total. 

Jewish. 
17.8 

Polish. 

44.8 

Italian. 

Ger- 
man. 

All 
Other. 

and. 

Total 

1 

1        9.7 

1.9 

27.5 

46.0 

6.4 

22.4 

112 

Under  1450 

22.6 

16.4 

U.7 

5.9 

2.6 

15.3 

7.5 

6.1 
5.0 
2.7 
1.6 
0.5 

***i.'5* 

43.1 
37.6 
29.6 
17.8 
U.8 
5a9 
2L6 
1 

26.2 
27.5 
19.0 
11.8 

8.8 

54.3 
48.9 
46.6 
3L0 
32.2 

62.3 
61.6 

4ao 

3a6 
29.6 

5.3 
2.1 

43.7 
25wO 
a6w6 
16.6 
&2 

14.  a 

$450-1549 

lai 

1550-^649 

14.6 

$6.50-1849 

ia4 

$850  and  over 

IS 

No  carniues 

9l5 

Not  reoorted 

1  Not  shown  where  ba.<$e  is  less  than  50. 


Table 
of  ynother, 
nationalities. 


16. — Ability  of  mother  to  speak  English,  by  earnings  of  father  and  nationaKhf 
other;  birOis  xn   1915  to    foreign-bom  white  mothers  of  non- English-speaking 


Earnings  of  father. 


Total... 

Under  $450... 

$450-$549 

$550-$649 

$650-$840 

$850  and  over 
No  earnings.. 
Not  reported. 


Per  oont^  of  births  to  mothers  unable  to  speak  Endidi, 
among  foreign-bom  white  mothers  of  specified  natiooality. 


All  non- 
English- 
speaking 
natioD- 
aUtios. 


39.1 


57.6 
45.7 
43.1 
32.6 
18.9 
48.1 
30.0 


Jewi^. 


1&4 


Polish. 


63.5 


33.8 

74.4 

18.3 

65.2 

17.4 

59.2 

16.7 

56.6 

9.1 

52.6 

Italian. 


66.0 


77.0 
67.7 
6'2.0 
64.1 
65.7 


Oenrnm. 


14.4 


26.2 

14.7 

6.2 


AU 
oUmt. 


44.6 


9L2 


31$ 
2QlO 


^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  18. — Infant  mortality  and  stillbirth  rates,  by  earnings  of  father,  and  eokr  ad 

nationality  of  mother;  births^  in  1915. 


Earnings  of  father  and  color 
and  nationality  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Earnings  of  (iithen 
Under  $450.... 

$450-SM9 

S55O-t640 

|ftS&-|849 

S850-$l,049 

$1,05041,249... 
$1,250-$1,449... 
$1,450-$1,849... 
$l,850-$2,249... 
$2,250-$2,849... 
$2,850 and  over. 

No  earnings 

Not  reported... 


White  moth^s. 


Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $450 

$450-$549 

$550-$649 

$650-$849 

$85O-$l,049 

$1,050-11,249... 
$1,250-$1,449... 
$1,45041,849... 
$1,85042,249... 
$2,25042,849... 
$2,850 and  over. 
No  earnings... 
Not  reported... 


Native  mothers. 


Earnings  of  father: 
Under  $450.... 

$450-$549 

$5504649 

$0504849 

$85041.049 

$1,05041,249... 
$1,25041,449... 
$1,45041,849... 
$1,85042,249... 
$2,25042,840... 
$2,850 and  over. 
No  earnings... 
Not  reported.. 


Foreign-lxxii  mothers 


Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $450 

$4504549 

$5504649 

$6504849 

$85041,019 

41,05041,249... 
$1,250-$1,449... 
$1,45041,849... 
$1,85042,249... 
$2,25042,849... 
$2,850  and  over. 
No  earnings... 
Not  reported... 


Total 
births.i 


Italian. 


Eammgs  of  father: 
Under  $450.... 

$4504549 

$550-1649 

$650-$849 


11,613 


1,690 

1,574 

1,590 

2,575 

1,606 

705 

449 

397 

146 

103 

212 

235 

241 

10,104 


1,087 

1,165 

1.420 

2,440 

1,655 

605 

444 

391 

145 

102 

211 

156 

193 

7,210 


Miacarriages. 


477 
686 
971 
1,840 


1 


328 
501 
340 
339 
115 
89 
191 
103 
140 


2,894 


610 

479 

449 

600 

327 

104 

104 

52 

30 

13 

20 

53 

53 

440 


124 
99 
50 
80 
3d 


Num- 
ber. 


418 


75 

51 

47 

85 

66 

27 

19 

17 

3 

3 

7 

13 

15 

330 


Per 
cent.* 


28 

38 

41 

75 

53 

27 

19 

17 

3 

3 

7 

8 

11 

273 


17 

23 

35 

64 

45 

25 

18 

16 

3 

3 

7 

8 

9 

57 


11 
15 
6 
11 
8 
2 
1 
1 


2 
14 


2 
6 


4 
1 


3.6 


4.4 

3.2 
3.0 
3.3 
3.3 
3.8 
4.2 
4.3 
2.1 
2.9 
3.3 
5.5 
6.2 

3.3 


2.6 
3.3 
2.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.3 
2.1 
2.9 
3.3 
5.1 
5.7 

3.8 


3.6 
3.4 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
4.2 
5.3 
4.7 
2.6 


3.7 
7.8 
6.4 

2.0 


1.8 
3.1 
1.3 
1.8 
2.4 
1.9 
1.0 


3.2 


1.6 


Births. 


11,195 


1,615 

1,523 

1,543 

2,490 

1,640 

678 

430 

380 

143 

100 

205 

222 

226 

9,774 


1,060 

1,127 

1,379 

2,365 

1,602 

668 

425 

374 

142 

99 

204 

148 

182 

6,937 


460 

663 

036 

1,776 

1,283 

566 

322 

323 

112 

86 

184 

95 

131 

2,837 


464 

443 

580 

319 

102 

103 

51 

30 

13 

20 

53 

51 

426 


122 
93 
50 
85 
32 


StfllMrths. 


Num- 
ber. 


396 


71 
74 
54 

73 

45 

17 

11 

0 

4 

5 

8 

15 

12 

282 


22 

34 

42 

60 

42 

17 

11 

9 

4 

5 

8 

10 

0 

196 


11 

19 

28 

50 

32 

15 

8 

8 

4 

5 

7 

7 

4 

84 


11 

15 

14 

19 

10 

2 

3 

1 


1 
3 
5 

14 


2 
3 
4 
1 
1 


Per 

cent.* 


3.6 


4.4 
4.9 
3.5 
2.9 
2.7 
2.5 
2.6 
2.4 
2.8 
5.0 
4.0 
6.8 
5.3 

2.9 


2.1 
3.0 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.4 
2.8 


3.0 
6.8 
4.9 

2.9 


2.4 
2.9 
3.0 
2.8 
2.5 
2.7 
2.5 
2.5 
3.6 


3.8 


3.1 
3.0 


1.8 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.1 
2.0 
2.9 


3.3 


1.6 


Live 
births. 


10,797 


Infant 
kleaths. 


Inftnt 


1,117 


1,544 

1,440 

1,480 

2,417 

1.505 

661 

419 

371 

130 

95 

197 

207 

214 

9,402 


1,037 

1,083 

1,337 

2,296 

1,560 

651 

414 

365 

138 

94 

196 

138 

173 

6,739 


440 
644 

906 

1,726 

1,251 

551 

314 

315 

108 

81 

177 

88 

127 

2,753 


588 


439 

570 

300 

100 

100 

50 

30 

13 

19 

50 

46 

412 


120 
90 
46 
64 
81 


m 

1«2 

232 

114 

44 

31 

32 

5 

3 

8 

43 

30 

910 


150 

111 

141 

218 

108 

43 

28 

32 

5 

3 

8 

20 

25 

646 


74 

83 

98 

165 

86 

40 

24 

20 

5 

3 

6 

16 

17 

264 


65 

26 

43 

53 

22 

3 

4 

3 


2 
13 

8 

36 


20 
4 
3 

7 


UHtj 
ratc> 


MB.S 


1A7 

ii&e 

ltt.» 
910 

as 

710 
310 


4flLl 

1401) 

9L9 


1SS.3 

10L6 

K&S 

919 

m.1 

«l1 
67.4 
$7.7 
312 


4a» 
2iai 

141$ 

9».9 


161 S 
12K.0 
107.9 
916 
6&7 
72.6 
714 
92.1 
413 


31.9 

96.9 


1416 
61.4 

100L2 
tLO 
71.2 
30lO 
40LO 


87.4 


166.7 


I  Includes  miscarriagM. 
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TablB  18.— Jn/<mt  mortality  and  stillbirth  rates,  by  earnings  of/aiheTf  mid  color  and 

nationality  of  mother;  births  ^  in  19  IS — Continued. 


Sftmlngs  offstber  andfcolor 
and  nationality  of  mother. 


Earnings  of  fathor— Contd. 

$l,06(K41,a4B 

91.250-11,449 

S1,450^13M 

$1.86O-«^240 

».250-<2,84e 

$2^850  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 


Jewish. 


Earnings  of  fatlier: 

Under  g450 

t4SO-$S40 

S560-«H9 

•e5l>-g840 

t86O-S1.040 

tl,03&-$l,a49.... 

S1.3S0-|1,449... 

S1,450-S1,849.... 

Sl,8SO-«.340... 

f2,250-g2,M9... 

i2^'iO  and  over. 

Noeaminp 

Not  reported... 


Polish. 


Earnings  of  f  athcn 

Under  t4fiO 

t450-t549 , 

$550-1649 , 

$650-^849 , 

9850-11.049 

91,05Ml,249.... 
91.260-41.440.... 
91.450-91349.... 
91.880-92.249..., 
92.250-92.849..., 
92.850  and  over. 

Noeamings 

Notnported... 

Another. 


Earnings  of  fathen 

Under  9450 

9450-4549 

9550-9649 

9650-8849 

9850-91.040 

91.0SO-|1>I9 

91.250-91,449 

91.450-91.849 

91.850-92.949 

92.250-92,819 

9^.850  and  over 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Ccdored  mothers. 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  9450 

94AO-9549 

-9649 


11JH9 
fl,0S0-91,249'.'.!! 
jl;«J0-91.449.... 
|l,490-91>tU... 
|lJiS0-92.249... 
n,2&0-92,iU9... 
92,890  and  over. 
No  earnings.,. 
Not  reported . . 


Total 
Urths.1 


15 
8 
6 


6 

10 

1.011 


198 

146 

124 

190 

129 

43 

59 

31 

21 

7 

13 

28 

22 

655 


168 

145 

149 

114 

46 

7 

5 

1 

1 


10 
10 

7R8 


120 

89 

126 

207 

120 

39 

32 

15 


5 

7 

9 

U 

1,509 


Ikliflcarriages. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

20 


3 
4 

3 
4 
4 
2 


12 


4 
4 
2 
1 


11 


2 
1 
1 
2 
3 


Per 
cent.* 


2.0 


1.5 
2.7 
2.4 
2.1 
3.1 


1.8 


2.4 

2.8 
1.3 

8.8 


1.4 


1.7 


I.O 
2.5 


I  I. 


«K 


I 


(M)3 

409 

170 

13.'^ 

41 

lU 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

79 


47 
i:i 

(3 
10 

3 


1.  s 


7.S 

:;.3 

3.5 
7.4 


Births. 


15 

8 
5 


6 
9 

991 


105 

142 

121 

186 

125 

41 

59 

31 

21 

7 

13 

28 

22 

643 


Stillbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 

30 


o 
3 
4 
5 
6 


164 

141 

147 

113 

45 

7 

5 

1 

1 


10 
9 

777 


5 
4 


lis 

ss 

125 

117 
39 
31 
14 

K 

5 

.. 
t 

9 

11 

i.rji 


396 

IM 

12,-. 

3K 

10 

5 

6 

I 

i 

1 

74 

W 


1 
1 
3 

18 


6 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 


22 


Per 
cent.' 


3.0 


2.6 
2.1 
3.3 
2.7 

4.8 


2.8 


4.3 
2.0 
4.4 


2.8 


4 

3 
3 

s 
1 


3.4 


2.1 

3. 9 


Live 
births. 


15 
8 
5 


4 

« 

961 


190 

i:t9 

117 

isl 

119 

41 

57 

31 

21 

7 

12 

27 

19 

625 


IW 
135 
144 

10« 

4;{ 
6 

4 
1 
1 


10 

9 

755 


Infant 
deaths. 


llii 


19 
40 

12 

1 
3 

10.1 
7.3 
A.  2 

1 

5 

v;;::;::' 

114 
S5 
1-22 
197 
lin 

3>5 

:u 

13 

s 

I  o 

•<.2  '■     l,3(V» 


-A)7 

i:»2 

121 
35 
10 
5 
ti 
1 
1 
1 

W 


1 
1 

49 


11 
3 
S 

13 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Infant 
inor- 
taUty 
rate." 


4 
4 

i(r2 


34 
15 
22 
14 
10 


1 


4 
2 

77 


20 

fi  i 

10   I 

19  ' 

9  I 
•■> 

•>   ' 

—   I 


I, 


2 
t 
I 

21)7 


^\ 

(io 

21 

14 

(i 

1 

3 


\ 


51.0 


57.9 
21.6 
(VS.  4 
71.8 
25.2 


163.2 


207.3 
111.1 
ir.2.  S 
129.6 


102.0 


17.>.  I 


^2.0 
\*\.  4 
77.0 


i:i.s.  (i 


KVl.  7 
His.  5 
13\2 
115.7 


tjncludets  misvarriugos. 
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Table  21. — Estimated  median  eamimns  of  father,  by  occupation  group  o/father  and  tolor 

and  nativity  of  mother;  births  in  1915. 


OocizpatioD  group  of  father.^ 


Total « 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III. . . 
Group  IV... 
Group  v.... 


Estimated  median  wimtngs  of  fUlHr.* 


Total. 


1705 
489 
610 
786 
923 

1.513 


Color  and  nativity  of  mocbfr. 


Native 
white. 


$796 
660 
654 
811 
942 

1,594 


Foreiga- 

bom 

wiiite. 


Colared. 


9618 
483 
585 

696 

855 

1,319 


1174 
48 
4m 

5H 

«1 

sss 


^  For  grouping  seo  p.  36. 

s  For  method  oy  wnicb  median  earnings  are  computed,  see  Appendix  IV,  p.  197. 

*  Computations  exdude  cases  of  no  occupation  and  cases  in  which  earnings  were  not  reported. 

Table  22. — Earnings  of  father,  by  regularity  of  his  employment,  and  by  color  and  nativity 

of  mother;  births  in  1915. 


Total  births. 

Births  to  mothers  of  spetrifled  color  and  nativity. 

Earnings  of  father  and  regu- 
larity of  employment. 

Native  white. 

Fonign-bom 
white. 

Colored. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
butioo. 

Fathers  employed  through- 
out the  year 

6.524 

loao 

4.548 

loao 

1,318 

loao 

658 

lO&O 

Earnings  of  father: 
Under  $450 

298 

654 

832 

1,619 

1,265 

554 

1,180 

12 

110 

4,639 

46 

lao 

1Z8 
24.8 
19.4 

&5 

18.1 

.2 

1.7 

loao 

46 
278 
540 
1,187 
1,000 
461 
965 

2,365 

1.0 

6.1 

1L9 

26.1 

22.0 

lai 

21.2 

.1 

1.5 

loao 

73 
143 
192 
347 
289 

83 

203 

6 

32 

1,517 

•       &5 

ia8 

14.6 

26.3 

18.1 

6w3 

15.4 

.5 

2.4 

1QQ.0 

179 

233 

100 

85 

26 
10 
12 

1 
13 

757 

27.  S 

$450-4549 

3&4 

$550-$649 

l&i2 

$650-4849 

12.9 

$850-41.049 

4.0 

$1.050-41,249 

1.5 

$1,250  and  over 

I.S 

No  earnings 

.2 

Not  reported 

L$ 

Fathers       not       employed 
throughout  the  year 

loao 

Earnings  of  father: 
Under  $450. 

1.317 
869 
711 
870 
375 
124 

78 
210 

85 

32 

2&4 

18.7 

1&3 

1&8 

&1 

2.7 

L7 

4.5 

1.8 

414 
385 
896 
588 

283 

105 

62 

90 

42 

24 

17.5 

16.3 

16w7 

24.9 

12.0 

4.4 

X6 

3.8 

1.8 

526 

321 

251 

242 

80 

19 

14 

47 

17 

2 

34.7 

2L2 

1&5 

16wO 

5.3 

L3 

.9 

3.1 

1.1 

zn 

163 
64 
40 
12 

49.8 

$450-4549 

$550-4649 

$650-4849 

2L5 
&5 

$85041,049 

1.6 

$1.050-41.249 

$1,250  and  over 

2 
73 
26 

6 

.3 

No  eaminirt     

Il6 

Not  reported 

3.4 

Fathers'    employment    not 
reported 

Earnings  of  father: 
$650-4849 

1 
31 

1 
23 

NotrejKirted 

2 

6 
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Tabu*  24. — Cautt  e^  n 


Total  Urtba. 

BlrtlB  to  motlwn  olspaclOed  eolor  mm!  lutMlr. 

»..„ 

white. 

""ass- 

Coland. 

Kmobw 

H' 

Nombv 

h: 

»""" 

hreeot 

HamlHr 

H 

Totol 

lt,lM 

mo 

«.W7 

100.0 

J.M7 

uao 

l,«ll 

im< 

».aM 

U.1 

4.UB 
I,3» 

U.0 
S1.I 

1,818 
I.UT 

«» 

7ST 

(ti 

Wcrk  not  availiUe 

3.1 

"1 

11 

■■1 

ti 

1 

S 

f! 

■' 

Table  25. — Z>uratwm  o/  un«inptoyni«n(  offalhtr,  bg  color  and  Ttotivitg  of  muAer;  biriti 
in  1915  in/amUiet  wilhfaulers  unemj^oged  bttatut  v)ork  toot  not  omUaU*. 
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Tablb  2 


INFANT  MORTALITT,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


'»■'"— 

Eindn(soffotbv. 

Native  »Ut« 

'-KSS.-"" 

ColawlnMdMo. 

Number. 

ar.'. 

Number. 

Mrtlu.' 

Number. 

Fvna 

_ 

^.«U 

6B-5 

1,177 

«.o 

387 

420 

1 

» 

sa. 

1 

1 

M 

i| 

10 
» 

3X3 

i 

IB 
1 

ttt 

1 

ui.a 

MI 

' 

hi  Id  each  cdnr  and  naUvH;  and  latlier'B  e 


•  Nol  sbimn  wture  ba.<w  i>  lesa  ttaao  ICO. 


eamlsgi  (rmip,  ate  Table  17.  p.  233. 

Family  earningt,  bij  eamingi  of  father;  hvtht  in  1915. 


■   APPEKDIX  Vir. — TABIDS. 


BlrUuiinmstomoi 

Ouxsaa 

ployoa  « 

ilbinyeualler  birth. 

"Sm:* 

Total. 

^h-. 

CJweil 

Total. 

NnUve. 

Hum- 

Iwr. 

Po 

bci. 

P«r 

lUio. 

-e- 

!*er 

Ninn- 

Per 

N.iin- 
ber. 

I'M 

linn. 

Total 

3,IH 

loao 

9,321 

1CO.0 

1,337 

mo 

l.DI<l 

100.0 

'1 

SJ3 

4i 

439 
fi87 

1 

a.j 

331 

in 

IH-7 

Is 

2I» 

3.3 

^S 

^,:^'- 

^' 

30,  S 

«             4.1 

at  duwn  wbar*  bu  «isl«u  tlwo  UC 


S46 

Tablb  3 


INFANT  MOBTALTTT,  BALTIITOBB,  UD. 


»       H 
\    'J 


n  ban  Is  leas  tbu  lOD. 


lladlan 

Anniul  natal. 

Cdor  aod  natiauaitr  otmotbv. 

Medton^ 

■amlncs- 

rtB 

tin 

n; 

103 

1 

i 

1 

1,  eicnit  tor  Irlih.  EnsUsh.  SootiA,  and  Knf 

villi  whkb  an  baaad  on  Inuaa. 

nr_ . kiind«IUiia»Wdl»d. 


I 
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Table  34. — Saniiary  ammgemtnU  of  dwelling^  hy  color  and  nalumalUy  of  mother  and 
earninai  of  foAer;  ntfanU  horn  %n  2916  tvko  lived  at  least  two  weeks  in  dwellings 
^stvdied. 


Inftoits  who  lived  at  least  2  weeks  in  dwellings  with  specified 

sanitary  arrangements. 

Color  ftnd  nftttomU^  dlmoUMT 
and  flvnliifi  of  fitlMr. 

Total 

All  arrangements.! 

None. 

Other  dwellings. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

All  eamlnp  grooiw: 

10,336 

4,480 

43.4 

351 

3.4 

5,499 

53.2 

Natrrewliite #.. 

Fonigii4xim  white 

6,464 
2,640 

3,278 
816 

50.6 
80.8 

190 
126 

2.9 

4.8 

3,001 
1,707 

46.4 
64.4 

J«»tf^ 

981 
804 
507 
727 

1,223 

4,272 

880 
80 
35 

312 

397 
1,061 

41.8 

20.3 

5.9 

42.9 

32.5 

25.8 

11 

9 

71 

85 

35 

334 

1.2 

2.3 

11.9 

4.8 

2.9 

5.5 

531 
305 
491 
380 

791 

2,057 

57.0 

Ttslfaui . 

77.4 

Pfllidi 

82.2 

AUottMT 

52.8 

Odond.  .     . 
Sarninfs  or&tiMrimdflr  8860: " 
Atimothfln.x  .  . 

54.7 
60.2 

NatiTV  white 

Fonign4Mrn  wliite 

1,913 
1,409 

656 

286 

29.1 
16.7 

111 
91 

5.8 
6.5 

1,246 
1,082 

65.1 
76.8 

jr«wlafa 

432 
424 
243 
810 

950 

107 
20 
80 
79 

289 

24.8 

4.7 

12.8 

25.5 

80.4 

7 
53 

8 
24 

32 

1.6 

12.3 

8.3 

7.7 

3.4 

318 
352 
205 
207 

629 

73.6 

PvHfh..  ... 

83.0 

rtiuan 

84.4 

Allothw.   .. 

66.8 

Colorad. 

66.2 

1  DweUnga  haTiiif  "all  anrnnflBmeats"  hava  bath  and  toUet  connected  with  sewer,  and  reserycd  for 
xdusiveoea  offanu^f. 
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I 

I 

■S 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

■s 
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Table  37. — Average  number  of  persons  per  room,  by  earnings  of  father  and  eohr  mi 
nativity  of  mother;  infants  bom  %n  19  IS  toko  lived  at  least  two  weeks  in  dwellings  studied. 


Average  number  of  pereons  ^ 
per  room  and  earmnnof 
fathw. 


All  earnings  groups 

Persons  per  room: 

Less  than  1 

lor  more 


1  but  less  than  2, 
2ormore 


Not  reported. 
Under  I6G0. 


Persons  per  room: 

Lessthanl 

lor  more 

1  but  less  than  2. 
2ormore 


Not  reported. 
I550-IM9... 


Persons  per  room: 

Lessthanl 

1  or  more 

1  but  less  than  2 . 

2  or  more 


Not  reported. 
1850-11^9. 


Pttsons  per  room: 

Lessthanl 

lor  more 

1  but  less  than  2 

2  or  more 


Not  reported 

$1,250  and  over. 


Persons  per  room: 

Less  than  1 

1  or  more 

1  but  less  than  2. 

2  or  more 


Not  reported.. 
No  earnings. 


Persons  per  room: 

Less  than  1 

1  or  more 

1  but  less  than  2. 
2or  more 


Earnings  not  reported.. 

Psnons  per  room: 

Less  than  1 

lor  more 

Ibutle«tban2 

2ormoce 


Not  reported. 


Infknts  who  Uved  at  least  2  weeks  in  dweUtnci  studied. 


Total. 


Num- 


10,336 


9.  d44 

4,767 


4,269 
496 

25 

2,844 


vv4 

1,810 

1,555 

285 

10 

3,74g 


1,905 

1,836 

1,682 

IM 

8 

2,183 


1,500 

671 

644 

27 

3 

1,170 


058 

209 

201 

8 

3 

192 


67 
126 
106 

17 

198 


111 

86 

79 

7 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


53.6 
46.1 


41.3 
4.8 

.2 

100.0 


36.0 
64.7 
54.7 

lao 

.4 

loao 


5a8 

49.0 

44.0 

4.1 

.2 

loao 


60.1 

3a7 

29.5 
L3 

.1 

loao 


8L9 

17.9 

17.2 

.7 

.8 

loao 


34.9 

65.1 

56.2 

8.9 

loao 


56.1 
43.4 

ao.9 

3.6 
.6 


Native  white 
moUien. 


Nom- 


6,464 


4,106 
2,344 


2,237 
107 

12 

1.041 


441 

599 

551 

48 

1 

2,527 


1,456 
1,006 
1,025 

41 

6 
1,745 


1,283 

460 

452 

8 

2 

951 


824 

124 

119 

5 

3 

81 


31 

50 

47 

3 

119 


78 
45 
« 

2 


Pwoent 

distri- 

batiodi*' 


loao 


63.6 
36.3 


34.6 
L7 

.2 

100.0 


42.4 

57.5 

52.9 

4.6 

.1 

loao 


Foreign-bom 
white  mothers. 


Nom- 


2,649 


882 
1,761 


1,418 
843 

6 

905 


206 
785 
581 
204 

4 

963 


57.6 

42.2 

4a6 

L6 

.2 

loao 


73.5 

26.4 

25.9 

.5 

.1 

lOOlO 


86.6 

13.0 

12.5 

.5 

.3 

100.0 


loao 


6L3 

87.8 

36.1 

L7 

.8 


321 
641 
136 

106 

1 
307 


Percent 
distri- 
bution.* 


100.0 


83.3 
06.5 


53.5 
12.9 

.2 

100.0 


Colored  mothn. 


Nom- 


2a7 

78.9 
58.4 

20.5 

.4 

loao 


83.3 
66.6 
55.6 
11.0 

.1 

100.0 


200 

196 

177 

19 


205 


122 

83 

80 

3 


47 


11 

36 

27 

9 

42 


22 

20 

18 

2 


5a4 

49.4 

44.6 

4.8 

.3 

loao 


50.5 

4a5 

39.0 

1.5 


loao 


100.0 


1  The  number  of  persons  In  household  does  not  Indodeinfuits  bom  in  1915. 
'Not  shown  wbtn  base  is  ku  than  100. 


564 

662 


614 
48 


Pvoal 

hatioa^ 


347 
456 

423 
38 

5 

250 


128 

129 

122 

7 


41 


26 
15 
15 


14 


12 
2 
2 


64 


25 

39 

34 

5 

37 


16 

21 

18 

3 


UAO 


4iS 

&il 


Mil 
It 

.1 

loai 


411 

514 
4.1 

.1 

IQOlO 


«.4 

«l8 

47.1 

17 

.8 

lOQLO 


63.4 

36.6 
36.6 


100.0 


8S.7 
14.3 
14.3 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table  38. — Total  number  ofhirihs  *  to  mother,  by  earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity 

of  mother;  single  births  in  1915. 


Baroiiifi  of  tether  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


AilmoUucB 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  1660 

$56a-«8« , 

S85(>-|1^2« 

$1,2S&41,840 

$1,860  and  over 

Noeaminn 

Not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

Baminss  of  father: 

Under  1860 

S55O-I840 

S8S0-tl^2i0 

$1,230-11,849 

$1,850  and  over 

Noeamings 

Not  reported , 

Foreign-bom  white  mothers 

BamingB  of  father: 

Under  $550 

$650-$849 

$85041^249 

$1,25041,849 

$1,860  and  over 

No  eamtngii 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers 

Bamings  of  father: 

Under  $560 

$550-8849 

$850  and  over 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 


Per  cent  of  births  in  1915  to  mothers  re- 
porting spocijQed  number  of  total  births.^ 


1-3 


62.9 


54.9 
63.5 
68.1 
6&8 
75.3 
62.0 
65.3 

69.4 


63.7 
68.3 
71.0 
72.9 
79.9 
71.0 
60.8 

52.3 


48.9 
54.4 
66.0 
51.9 
45.9 
52.9 
61.2 

52.2 


51.4 
50.5 
64.3 
56.9 
56.8 


4-6 


23.5 


26.6 
23.7 
21.1 
21.8 
17.4 
25.0 
22.6 

20.8 


21.9 
22.0 
19.0 
19.6 
16.0 
18.3 
22.6 

28.4 


30.1 
27.3 
26w3 
30.5 
32.8 
25.5 
22.4 

27.5 


27.7 
27.0 
23.2 
33.3 
22.7 


7-9 


9.5 


12.9 
9.2 
7.3 
6.5 
6.7 
8.8 
7.7 

7.1 


10.6 
7.3 
6.4 
4.9 
8.7 
8.6 
5.4 

13.3 


14.9 
12.6 
11.3 
13.0 
18.0 
9.8 
12.2 

13.0 


13.3 

14.6 

8.0 

8.3 

9.1 


10  and 
over. 


4.1 


5.8 
3.7 
3.4 
2.9 
1.6 
4.2 
4.5 

2.7 


3.8 
2.5 
2.8 
2.0 
1.8 
2.2 
2.3 

5.9 


6.2 
6.7 
6.4 
4.5 
3.3 
11.8 
4.1 

7.3 


7.6 
7.8 
3.6 
1.4 
11.4 


1  Includes  miscarriages. 

Table  39. — Total  number  of  births  *  to  mother,  by  nationality  of  mother;  births  *  in  1915 

to  foreign-bom  white  mothers. 


Nationality  of  mother. 

Per  cent  of  births*  to  mothors 
reporting  specified  number 
of  total  births. » 

1-3 

4-6 

7  and 
over. 

Foreign-bom  white  mothorx: 

Jewish  . .               

53.3 
45.2 
45.  0 
56.3 

29.1 
29.3 

ai.  5 

25.1 

17.6 

Polish..                  

25.5 

Italian...                 

1«J.5 

All  other 

18.5 

^  Includes  miscarriages. 
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Table  40. — Keeping  of  lodgers ^  by  color  and  nalionalitv  of  mother;  infanU  bom  in  J9U 

who  lived  at  least  two  weeks  in  dwellings  studied. 


Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Per  cent  oTinfiuitsi 


kept  spedM 
mnnlMr  of  lodg- 
ers. 


1  or  mace. 


3  or  nan. 


All  mothers. 


Native  white  mothers 

Foreign-bom  white  mothers. 


Jewish... 
Polish.... 
Italian... 
All  other. 


German 

Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  English-Canadian. 

Bohemian 

Lithuanian 

Other 


Colored  mothers. 


8.4 


6.5 
12L2 


&7 
11.1 
18.3 
14. 3 


&8 
MiS 

7.9 
22.9 

as.3 
las 


&• 


L7 


.s 

.5 
18 

2.1 


.1 
LI 


11 
fXLi 

LS 


1  Infants  who  lived  at  least  two  weeks  in  dwellings  studied. 

Table  41. — Mother  pregnant  within  year  after  birth  of  infant^  by  color  and  naUonaKi^ef 

mother;  live  births  in  1916. 


CiAot  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Live  bfrths  in  I9I5. 


Total 

Native  white 

Foreign-bom  white 

Jewish. 

Poliah..- 

Italian. 

All  other 

Colored. 


Total. 


10,797 


6,739 
2,753 


961 
635 
412 
755 

1,305 


To  mothers  prcf- 
nant  within  the 
year  following. 


Number. 


1,563 


840 
460 


90 
144 

lis 
108 

363 


Percent 


14.5 


12.5 
167 


9.4 

23.0 
2K.ft 
14.3 

3a2 
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Table  44. — PrevnUenee  of  artificial  feeding,  by  month  of  life  of  infant^  and  iy  MUftf 
mother  to  speak  English  and  natumali^  of  mother;  infants  born  m  2915  io  Jemi, 
Polish,  ana  Italian  mothers. 


Mothers  able  to  speak 

RngliA, 

Mothacs  not  able  to  s9Hk 
EngiUi. 

Tnf 

Uanth  0  life  of  infant  and  nattonaUty  of 
mother. 

TotaL 

Artifldanyfed. 

TotaL 

ArtffldaBjfed. 

Number. 

Percent. 

NanilMr. 

Pereent 

Jewish  mothers: 

Flr8t  month 

786 
766 
764 
750 
755 
748 

223 
207 
205 
201 
191 
186 

140 
134 
134 
133 
131 
180 

18 
48 
56 

94 
135 
103 

9 
17 
22 
34 
39 
48 

5 
10 
11 
23 
29 
41 

2.3 

6.6 

7.3 

12.4 

17.9 

25.8 

4.0 
8.2 
10.7 
16.9 
20.4 
25.8 

3.6 

7.5 

8.2 

17.3 

22.1 

3L6 

176 
160 
168 
166 
165 
166 

402 
383 
382 
368 

353 

843 

272 
361 
250 
353 
350 
347 

9 

13 
14 
35 
86 
47 

30 
36 
88 
M 
60 
75 

6 
13 
17 
80 
65 
78 

5.1 

Seoond  month 

7.1 

lliird  month 

8.3 

Sixth  month 

15.1 

Ninth  month 

21.8 

Twelfth  month 

28.5 

Polish  mothers: 

First  month 

6bO 

Second  month 

6.K 

Third  piopth-  - . ,  - - - 

9.9 

Sixth  month 

14.7 

Ninth  month 

17.0 

Twelfth  month 

2L9 

First  mcmth 

2.2 

Seoond  month 

4.6 

Third  month 

6.6 

Sixth  month 

11.9 

Ninth  month 

23.0 

Twelfth  month 

39.6 

Table  45. — Prevalence  of  artificial  feeding,  by  month  of  life  of  infant,  and  by  literacy 
and  nationality  of  mother;  infants  bom  in  1915  to  Jewish,  Polish,  andltedian  mothers. 


UU 
Infj 

Brate  mother*. 

rnttcrmtemotlien. 

Month  of  life  of  infant  and  nationality  of 

uit  survivors. 

Infant  survivors. 

mother. 

Total. 

ArtifldaUy  fed. 

Total. 

ArttAdany  fed. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Jewish  mothers: 

First  month 

791 
769 
768 
764 
760 
754 

339 
316 
314 
305 
290 
284 

220 
213 
211 
210 
205 
204 

20 
42 
56 
98 
142 
201 

18 
26 
38 
54 
61 
76 

5 
11 
13 
25 
44 
57 

2.5 

5.5 

7.3 

12.8 

1&7 

26.7 

5.3 
8.2 
12.1 
17.7 
21.0 
26.8 

X3 

5.2 

6.2 

11.9 

21.5 

37.9 

169 
165 
lO 
160 
150 
158 

385 
273 
272 
264 
354 
346 

190 
180 
180 
174 
174 
171 

7 
U 
14 
31 
39 
80 

11 
16 
32 
84 

88 
47 

6 
11 
15 
88 
40 
67 

4.1 

Second  month 

7.9 

Third  month 

8.ft 

Sixth  month 

13.1 

Ninth  month 

18.3 

Twelfth  month 

24.7 

Polish  mothers: 

First  month 

3.9 

Seoond  month 

&9 

Third  month 

K.1 

Sixth  month 

12.9 

Ninth  month 

15.0 

Twelfth  month 

19.3 

First  month 

3.2 

Seoond  month 

6.1 

Third  month, , . .  ,  ,     t 

8.3 

Sixth  month 

16.1 

Ninth  month 

2S.0 

Twelfth  month 

33.3 

IKFANT  UOKTALTEY,  BALTIUOB£,  UD. 

—Infant  dtatlu,  by  eauit  of  death,  wilh  refertnrt  to  daM\fication  nwtAat  ti 

onat  Litlof  Cmuu  qf  "    ■'     '    ■'  '     ■■■--■'■      •  ■  ■■  ■>  ■ 

limore  itudy,  <md  total  dtatlu  \j 


I  The  nntnlMn  lodlckt*  the  Flaoiaratioa  In  ttw  •bridgol  •od  Iha  daUllcd  lisu,  napKTtivdr,  of  the 
UanualotlhelntemMJonsI  Lb(  »[  Csums  af  Death. 

■  Thi  causn  of  death  ItiiludHl  In  this  list  >ro  those  used  bT  Lfa*  V.  8.  Bumn  o(  the  Census  Ik* 
MorlHlit;  StKtlsIUs,  181S,  p.  442)  in  clusifylni  the  deaths  olintenis  imdei  1  jemi.  The;  nrg  tbon  mwa 
a[  death  or  giaija  ol  causes  ahich  are  mcBt  Imptirtanl  at  this  axe.  The  DUU^Mn  of  the  drtsiki] 
and  abridged  Inlern&tinnBl  Lists  vlil  CadllUIe  theii  identUcatlaii.  in  ordsr  to  make  dlKmsko  ol  Il» 
OgunseuTo',  theMcausnol  death  have  been  Erouped  in  Hmain  pwpg. 

•  The  term  "f^stticand  int«)liiBl  diusMS.  '  as  usnl  in  Ilie  tabln  and  dlgnuiiOD,  ladudea,  m  hbovt 
shown. oolTthodiseasesof  this  lyrnwlilrh  are  most  Importani  amnngilnfanlsii.e.,  dlsnsfaoftlwiloaurh. 
dIUThea,  and  enteritis.  It  does  not  Indude  all  "diMaue:  of  ttw  dlgHBlivesysUm"  aiclairflled  under  thit 
heading  accocdinB  la  the  deUiled  Internal  ional  Ust. 

•  The  term  "nspliatOTT  dlMana,"  as  used  in  the  labl«  and  dlaninloo.  ilmllarty  InetiidM  only  IhoFr 

ol  the  TCsplrMorr  dlMMW  vhlch  are  m«t  important  ai — -•-•-—■    '   -    — ...  i v,.i.    i k. 

pneumonia,  and  pneumonU.   It  doee  nf  '—'—<-  -"  "-< 

•      ■■  -^     ■■  ■    il 
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Tablb  49. — Infmd  morta/ify  ratei,  hy  cause  of  death,  and  by  color  and  nativity  of  mothers- 
live  hirtht  in  1916. 


CAineofdMth. 


An 


Qwtrlc  And  IntMtbuldlnufli. 


DlanrlMB  uid  entcrltlL. . 
Bflq;>irmtoi7  disMMi. 

Acuta  Drondiltb 

BwnchO'pnwifnflnto. . . . 

FnnnnKima 

ICattDnnfttlQiu. 


BvlyiniAiKj 

PreniAtiiirB  btarth 

GoDfeniUldAMmy 

Injuries  at  Mrth 

Biildemlo  and  odMT  oomnm- 
ntcable  dlseuMi. 


BcuWCfew 

Whooping  eoucli 

Diphtmna  and  croup 

Inlroann 

EmtpdaB 

Tuberoulorii  of  tbe  lungi. 
Tubareuloua  nwnlngltli. . . 
OUmt  teim  ofiubflrealosis 
Sypldlis. 


UMaAnod 


or   on- 


Mcniiifitii... 
CoiiTiiBloni.. 
Otlwr 


Total  doatlu. 


Nnm- 


1.117 


814 
ft 


213 
34 

149 
40 

ao 

407 

225 

138 

44 

73 
8 
1 

18 
4 
7 
1 
4 
4 

10 
1 

14 

10 

7 
65 
10 
15 
30 


Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate. 


103.5 


2B.1 

.0 

28.5 

19.7 

Z2 
13.8 

3.7 

3.0 
87.7 
20.8 
12.8 

4.1 

6.7 
.7 
.1 

1.7 
.4 
.6 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.9 
.1 

1.3 
.9 

.6 
5.1 

.9 
1.4 
2.B 


Deaths  among  infants  born  to  mothers  of  ^pedflod  color 

and  nationality. 


White. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


910 


274 
5 


149 

13 

103 

83 

30 

343 

183 

119 

40 

50 
8 
1 

11 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 

10 


Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate. 


9SL9 


28.9 

.5 

28.3 

15.7 

1.4 
10.9 

3l5 

3.8 
36.0 
19.3 
12.5 

4.2 

5.3 
.8 
.1 

1.2 
.4 
.6 
.1 
.4 
.1 

1.1 


Native. 


Num- 
ber. 


«  •  ■ 

4 

•  ■ 

7 

•  # 

6 

•  w 

46 

4.8 

9 

•  V 

10 

1.1 

27 

2.8 

646 


194 

4 

190 

92 

7 

65 

20 

27 

257 

14.'! 

81 
31 

32 
5 
1 
6 
1 
5 


Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate. 


95.9 


2 
1 
9 


2 
6 

3 
35 

8 

7 

30 


38.8 

.6 

28.2 

W.7 

1.0 

9.6 

3.0 

4.0 

38.1 

21.5 

12.0 

4.6 

4.7 
.7 
.1 
.9 
.1 


.3 

.1 

1.3 


.3 
.9 

.4 

5.2 
1.2 
1.0 
3.0 


Foreign  bom. 


Num- 
ber. 


364 


Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate. 


80 

1 

79 
67 

6 
38 
13 

9 
Ki 
38 
3S 

9 

18 
3 


5 
3 
1 
1 
2 


2 
1 

3 

11 

1 

3 


Colored 
mothers. 


Infant 
Nam-    mor- 
ber.     tality 
rate. 


95.0 

207 

29.1 

40 

.4 

I 

28.7 

39 

20.7 

64 

2.2 

n 

13.8 

46 

4.7 

1 

3.3 

3 

30.9 

fA 

1,1.8 

42 

l.XS 

19 

3.3 

4 

6.0 
1.1 


1.8 
I. 


1. 

4. 


1.1 
2.0  ! 


30.7 
.8 

29.9 

49.0 
\4 

3.").  2 
0.4 
2.i 

49.8 

:«.  2 

14.6 

3.1 


22  I      10.9 


7 

"i'l 


1 

10 
3 

1 
9 
1 
5 
3 


.V4 
'.*8 


2.3 


.8 
7.7 
2.3 

.8 
0.9 

.8 
3.8 
2.3 
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Table  54. — Infant  deaihsfrom  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  per  IflOO  live  bcrC^,  if  sfi 
at  death;  Baltimore  City,  1915  and  1916,  cities  of  hirth-registration  area,  1915^  and  ie^ 
mate  group  in  Baltimore  study. 


Infiiit  deaths  fkwn  gastric  and  hitir 
tinal  diseases  perl/XnUTe  falrtlt. 

Age  at  death. 

Balti- 

more 

groap.^ 

Cities  Of 

birth. 

regiirtra> 

tienaraa. 

BaltiiBflseatT. 

1915 

me 

Total 

29.1 

36.7 

2Bl9 

a: 

UMfr  ?  inoat)»ff . . . 

5.9 
9.3 
7.4 
6.5 

9L0 
8.0 
5.9 
3.8 

7.7 
9.2 
8.1 
4.8 

if 

a  mnfitf^  undfT  6 ,           

i< 

6  BWYh».  tUKkr  9 

12 

f  ■MKittw.  undfT  12. 

!• 

<  la  the  Baltimore  gnwp  the  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  among  inbuats  bom  in  1915  oocorred  psrtly  fan 
1915  and  fmnXy  in  191< 


r" 


Table  ^. — Infant  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  per  1,000  live  births,  by  age  at  death; 

England  and  Wales,  1891  to  1917, 


and  enteritis  per  l/BOUfe 
Wrths. 

Period. 

Age  at  death. 

UnderS 
months. 

3-6 

6-12 
monthi. 

1591-1900 

6.95 
5.58 
5.56 
3.53 
3.42 

&51 
6.97 
6.35 
3.50 
3.47 

9.71 

lWl-1910 

7.0 

19U-I915 

7.31 

1916 

3.55 

1917 

141 

(BaM<d  on 
$4»l:  1916»  cd. 


of  registrar  fE«neral  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and  Wales:  1915,  ed. 
;  1917,  cmd.  40.) 


Tablr  56. — Mean  temperature  and  precipitation,  by  calendar  numth;  Baltimore,  1915 

and  1916. 


Calendar  month. 


Monthly  mean  temperature  and  total 
piredpitatloQ  in  Baltimore. 


1915 


Mean 

tempera- 

tw« 

(•  F.). 


36.0 
38.4 
39.4 
69.2 
62.2 
7a6 
76.0 
74.2 
71.5 
59.6 
47.0 
35.4 


Predpi* 

tatlon 

(indies). 


6.81 
4.75 
1.06 
1.37 
3.19 
6.23 
2.22 
9.93 
2.30 
3w86 
1.59 
3.08 


1916 


Mean 


ture 
(•  F.). 


39.5 
33.6 
37.0 
52.6 
66.6 
60.4 
78LO 
76l8 
67.6 
57.6 
47.3 
36.0 


Predpi- 
Utioa 

(inches). 


1.51 
3.21 
3.61 
3.68 
3.49 
5.33 
5.04 
.83 
1.82 
1.61 
1.97 
3.94 


r.ii      I    * o(  XfrtcQiUnta, ^taJCbiec ^^BtaA,mnDXYA.i  \aa»M& CUmatological  Data,  Mary- 
I  dKlkll,  mS  and  1%\6,  «0&  UviOiif  UttafiRdUviikniaL^aBmutti  A%v^%iA>^^^ 
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Table  62. — Monthly  death  rate$,  by  type  of  feeding,  nuMth  of  life  and  eaute  of  dnik; 

irtfants  bom  in  1916. 


Deaths  in  month  firom  spedfled  cauies 

per  1,000  surviTOCB  fed  in  speeUled  vay. 

Month  of  life. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 

AH  odier  causes. 

Total. 

Breast 
fed. 

Mixed 
fed. 

Artlii- 
daUyfed. 

TotaL 

BrsMt 
fed. 

Mixed 
fed. 

Artifl- 
daUyfsd. 

FIrat 

L6 
L5 
3.1 
2.6 
2.0 
4.4 
3.6 
2.4 
2.0 
2L7 

L8 
.0 
.8 
.2 
.3 
.6 
.5 
.3 
.4 

1.0 

7.1 

3.1 
5.2 

ia5 

0.1 

8.4 

13.0 

lao 

5.0 
4.4 

6.6 

42:6 
4.8 
3.0 
8.4 
4.1 
8.2 
2.0 
8.2 
8.1 
2.2 

13.7 
3.1 
L6 
8.2 
3.0 
L7 
L8 
LO 
2.5 
2L4 

35.6 
6.6 
3.6 
8.3 
3.1 
5.1 
8.1 
8.1 
L8 
.0 

813 

Seoond 

IS.7 

Thini 

5.0 
8.1 
2.5 
8.1 
LI 
L2 
L3 
.7 

8.0 

Fourth 

7.4 

Fifth. 

7.1 

Sixth 

14 

Seventh 

8.1 

i«1ll»»th. .'. 

&9 

Ninth. 

14 

Tenth. 

t% 

Table  63. — Computed  mortality  rates  for  fint  10  months  of  l^e^  fty  tauu  of  death  of 

infant  and  ooior  ojmoOur:  vi^antM  horn  tn  191S. 


Cause  of  death  of  inftmt  and  odor  of  mother. 


All  mothers: 

Qastric  and  intestinal  diseases 
All  other  causes 

White  mothers: 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases 
All  other  causes 

Cdored  mothers: 

Qastric  and  intestinal  diseases 
All  oUier  causes 


Cominted  deaths  in  flnt  10 
moQths  of  life  per  1,000  in- 
ftots. 


Braait 
fed. 


6wS 
32.0 

5.0 
3&4 

&0 
67.1 


Mixed 
fed. 


Artifl- 
daOyfid. 


814 

«L5 

22.3 
5L2 

4L6 
90i7 


711 
108.8 

78.5 
8iLS 

T2L7 
7 


Table  64. — Death  rates  from  each  month  to  end  of  fast  year,  hy  month  in  uhiekartifiM 
feeding  began;  ir\fants  bom  in  1916  and  artificially  fed  during  some  part  of  first  year  of 
life. 


Month  in  which  arti- 
ficial feeding  began. 


First 

Seoond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Nhith 

After  ninth  * 


Per  cent  of  subsequent  deaths  among  survivors  at  beginninf  of  spedfled  month 

of  life. 


Second. 


2U.7 
13.3 


2.8 


Third. 


Fourth. 


ia7 
12.4 

ia6 

(ij 
(ij 
h) 
ri) 
fij 
2.4 


2.2. 


Filth. 


Sixth. 


Seiwith. 


916 
6^0 
6^0 
3.0 
3.3 
7.3 
4.4 


Eighth. 


0) 


7.4 
5.4 
5.6 
3.0 
3.3 
5.0 
3.6 
L8 


L3 


Ninth. 


€.4 
8.2 
4.2 

%\ 
%4 
4.4 
8.2 

L8 
XI 
LI 


1  Since  the  basis  of  dassifloation  requires  that  all  iniiuits  of  theiievefil  gnmpt 
ning  of  the  month  when  first  artificially  fed,  rates  for  sabeeqiMni  daatba 
previous  month  are  not  shown. 

>  Computed  fnmi  monthly  rates  for  breast-fed  iniiuits. 


amntig  am  f  if  um  >t  bt^buiiiigflf 
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Tablb  66. — OompiUttt  (anntiaO  infant  morUdHy  rates,  by  month  in  which  artificial 

fmimg  began;  infante  Som  in  1915, 


Month  oflifelii  wUdi  es- 
dnlvvly  trtlfldftlf  eed- 
ingbflfftn. 


First...... 

Bfloond.... 

TOrd 

Ponrth.... 

Fifth 

Sbcth. 


Infuiti 

WhOM 

•rtlfldAl 
foedlxig 
bMuiizi 
t&ted 
month. 


953 
G22 
608 
461 
217 
165 


Oompnted 
(animal) 

infuit 
mortality 
rates  per 
1,000  fed.i 


251.1 

nas 

125.5 

106.3 

79.3 

90.6 


Month  of  life  in  which  ex 
dnaively  artificial  feed 
ing  began. 


Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth  or  eleventh 
Twelfth 


ex- 
)ed- 

Infants 
whose 
artificial 
feeding 
began  ill 
8tate<l 
month. 

Computed 
(annual) 
infant . 
mortality 
rates  per 
1,000  fed.i 

250 
163 
146 
3S4 

157 

73.3 

40.  S 

53.  G 

4S.2 

I  For  emiputation  of  annual  rate  it  Is  assnmed  that  during  month  next  preceding  the  month  in  whic^ 
artlficialfeeaiiig  began,  the  infiints  were  mixed  fed  and  that  during  earlier  months  they  were  breast  fed. 
Computations  are  based  on  monthly  death  rates  for  breast  or  mixed  fed  infants,  Table  5S,  and  on  the  per 
eent  of  subsequent  deaths  among  survivors  at  the  beginning  of  the  months  in  whiui  artificial  feeding  began, 
Table  64. 

s  Data  not  a\'ailabie  for  estimate . 

Table  66. — Monthly  ckath  rates,  by  month  of  life,  and  by  month  in  which  artificial  feeding 

began;  infante  bom  in  1916,  and  artificially  fed. 


Month 

Monthly  death  rates  per  1,000  infants  whose  artificial  feeding  began  in  specified  month. 

ofUfe. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Eighth. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

First .... 

65l7 
34.5 
27.4 
30.6 
21.8 
34.7 
34.1 

ia4 

16.7 
18.7 
12.2 
19.3 

Second.. 

11.3 
13.0 
14.8 
13.4 
1&6 
15.6 
22.8 
12.6 

5.5 
1Z8 

1.9 

Third.... 

9.8 

9.9 
14.1 
16.3 

4.1 
14.6 
12.7 

8.5 
15.1 

6.6 

Fourth.. 

■ 

Fifth 

l.'i.2 
28.6 
9.1 
9.2 
4.6 
9.3 
4.7 
2.4 

4.6 

18. 5 

■"   "9."4" 

"""i's" 

0.6 
9.7 

Sixth 

.'..'..'..  1.  .  .  . 

Seventh. 

24.2 
6.2 

12.5 
6.3 
6.4 

10.2 

8.0 
4.0 
4.0 
24.4 
4.2 

! 

Eighth.. 
Ninth... 

1 

6.1 

Tenth... 

6.2 
6.2 

6.8 

Eleventh 
Twelfth.. 

""'iis' 

14.0 

r..  6 

' 

Tablb  67. — Weaning  before  end  of  first  year  of  life,  by  color  and  mitiojiality  of  mother; 

infante  bom  in  1915  and  surviving  at  one  year. 


Infants  born  in  1915  and  sur- 
viving at  1  year  of  qko. 


Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


f'ouiplotcly  \vpanr*«l 
from  l/nnvst . 


Porconl.i 


Total. 


White  mothers... 

Native. 

Foreign  bom. 


Jewish 

Polish 

Italian 

German ,•/•"■-■ 

Irish,  English.  Scotch,  an«l  EnKlLsh-Canadian «. 

Bohemian 

Lithuanian 

AU  other' 


Colored  mothers. 


?^**?5S»^  Frendi,  6  Slovak,  4  Rumanian. 
2  Swedish,  1  Arabian,  and  1  Danish.        ' 
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Table  68. — Weaning  before  end  o/ftret  year  o/ltfe,  hy  eamingt  o/fatMer;  vnfiuU»  \m%% 

1916  <md  iwvwing  at  one  year. 


m 

InfiKits  bornia  MUMdn- 
TivtncatlyfltfQfifB. 

Earnings  Of  liatber. 

Total. 

CompMdyvwil 

Number. 

?w«mi 

Total 

9,680 

8.567 

'    9LI 

Under  8450 

1,808 

1,278 

1,327 

3,185 

1.481 

617 

388 

389 

134 

93 

189 

164 

184 

489 

3n 

429 

763 

550 

391 

161 

160 

73 

55 

119 

68 

90 

a.7 

84504549 

'    ms 

855&-8649 

ftS 

8650-8849 : 

Sit 

8860-81,049 

17.1 

81,05041,340 

47J 

81.2S0-81.440 

4LS 

81,450-81.849 

I7.S 

81,850-82.249 * 

SLl 

82,350-82.848 

82,850  anid  over 

tt.1 

No  mrnlngjl .  X  a  a  »  *  X  X  a  ^  .  .  w.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

S.I 

Notreporied ..,..] 

411 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Table  69.— Infant  mortality  and  ttHlbirth  rotef,  by  color  and  nationaiiiy  of  moAm 

birthi  in  1915. 


Total. 

Stillblrtha. 

Uve 
Urths. 

Inftuit  deaths. 

Ckilor  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Number. 

Per 

1,000 

births. 

Nomber. 

Iniut 

mertaBtj 

rate.* 

Total 

11,195 

398 

35.6 

10,797 

1,117 

108.5 

White  mothers 

9,774 

282 

28.9 

9,492 

910 

919 

Native 

6,937 
3,837 

198 

84 

28.5 
29.6 

6,739 
3,753 

646 
364 

96.9 

Foreign  bom 

tt.9 

Jewish 

991 
643 
426 
327 

135 
110 
104 
101 

1,421 

30 

18 

14 

9 

3 
3 

4 
3 

116 

3a8 
28.0 
32.9 
37.5 

33.3 
37.3 
3&5 
29.7 

81.6 

961 
625 
412 
318 

132 

107 

100 

06 

1,805 

49 

102 

36 

30 

15 
10 
13 
10 

307 

5L0 

PoHiTh 

163.3 

Italian 

87.4 

German ^.,.    ^ 

913 

Irish,     English.     Scotch,     and 
BngUsh-Canadian  > 

1114 

Bohemian 

9LS 

uao 

All  other* 

Color^  mothers x  x  x  x  x 

15&6 

i  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

s  Includes  101  Irish,  19  En^sh,  10  English-Canadian,  and  8  Sootdi. 

•  Inchides  24  Russian,  19  OreeK.  13  Magyar.  8  Norwegian,  6  Serbian,  5  French,  5  Slovak,  4  Romanian, 
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Tablx  70.—. 


If^ont  morUdittf  and  $iiUbirth  raUM,  6y  color  and  naUonality  of  mother; 

MitAt,  all  pngrumdeM.^ 


Oolor  And  oationaUty  of  mother. 


Total 

White  motlMn.. 


Natlv« 

Foraigiibom.. 


Jewish... 
Poiiih... 
Italan... 
Gennmn.. 
Another. 


Colored  mothere. 


Births,  all  pregnandee. 


TdtaL 


36,047 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


I,a03 


Percent. 


3.3 


31,312  I  872 


20,258 
11,064 


3,666 
2,749 
1,758 
1,355 
1,536 

4,735 


562 
310 


05 
68 
57 
42 

48 

331 


2.8 


2.8 
2.8 


2.6 
2.5 
3.2 
3.1 
3.1 

7.0 


Live 
births. 


94,844 


30.440 


19,096 
10,744 


3,561 
2,681 
1.701 
1,313 
1,488 

4,404 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


4,158 


3,407 


2,185 
1,222 


232 
439 
180 
165 
197 

751 


Infant 

mortality 

rat«. 


119.3 


111.9 


110.9 
113.7 


65.2 
163.7 
111.1 
125.7 
132.4 

17a  5 


1  To  mothers  of  scheduled  legitimate  issues  in  1915  who  reported  no  previous  lUegitlmato  births. 

Tablx  71. — Infant  mortality  rates j^  by  cause  of  death,  and  by  color  and  nationality  of 

mother;  live  births  in  1915, 


Oame  of  death. 


AQ 


Qastrfoaad  intestinal  diseases 

Respiratonr  diseases 

Maaormations. 

Earhrinftuioy 

Epiaemicand  other  commu- 
nicable diseasee 

TuberculoBis 

Syphilis 


UQ-deftaied  or  un- 
known..  

All  other  eanaet 


Mortality  rates  among  infimts  bom  to  mothers  of  specified  color  and  nation- 
ality. 


Native 
white. 


95.9 


38.8 

13.7 

4.0 

88.1 

4.7 

1.4 

.3 

.9 

.4 

6.2 


f  orelgn-b<Hm  white. 


Total. 


95.9 


29.1 

20.7 

3.3 

30.9 

6.5 
.4 
.7 
.4 

1.1 
4.0 


Italian. 


87.4 


9.7 
26.7 

9.7 
34.0 

4.9 


2.4 


Jewish.  German. 


51.0 


9.4 

9.4 

1.0 

22.9 

6.2 


94.3 


22.0 
25.2 


"2.'\ 


81.4 
12.6 


3.1 


Polish. 


163.2 


68.^ 

32.0 

3.2 

43.2 

1.6 
0.4 


4.8 
9.6 


All  other. 


107.  ti 


1 FW  figures  upon  whi^  these  rates  are  based,  see  Tables  49  and  69.  pp.  269  and  2H0. 


3N  9 

20.6 

4.6 

27.5 

11.4 


.7 


4.0 


Colored. 


15H.6 


30.7 

49.0 

2  3 

49.8 

16.9 
3.1 
7.7 
2.3 

.8 
6.8 
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Table  72.— Excess  mortality  among  infants  of  Polish  mothers  over  that  omong  tnAmii  0/ 
other  fareign-hom  white  mothers  when  the  effect  of  greater  proportion  of  employed  among 
Polish  mothers  is  eliminated;  infants  of  Polish  mothers  not  employed  away  from  home 
during  infants  lifetime. 


gUnftilly   omployedlAm 
month  of  Inlmt'iufe.i 

Month  oflife. 

SurvlvKjiB 
atbeciii- 

nincof 
spedUed 

month. 

Aetml 
deaths. 

deaths^ 

Total 

86 

SLl 

first. ..•.•.•.....••....•....••.•.•...••••••••.«•.•••••••••••••••••■••••*• 

614 
670 
661 
630 
631 
606 
486 
471 
449 

86 

2 
6 
2 

S.t 

fleoond 

14 

Third- 

S.9 

Fourth 

2.1 

Fifth..... 

2.1 

Sixth 

4.5 

Seventh 

1.9 

Eighth 

I.S 

Ninth 

1.8 

Tenth  to  twelfth 

410               15 

5  7 

*      1 

1  The  figures  include  in  each  month  all  infuits  whose  mothers  were  not  employed  away  fhun  hone 
during  that  month. 

>  Expected  on  the  basis  of  monthly  death  rates  among  all  infitrnts  of  fdreign-boni  white  mothers.  These 
expected  deaths  are  slightly  greater  than  would  have  been  exi>ected  on  the  basis  of  monthly  death  rates 
among  infimts  of  foreign-bom  white  mothers  not  employed  away  from  home. 

Table  73. — Stillbirth  rates,  by  earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother;  births 

in  1915. 


n^^t  <ki 

Births  to  mothers  of  spedfiod  color  and  nmti  vity. 

j.uvai. 

Native  white. 

Foreign-bom  white. 

Colored. 

Earnings  of 
father. 

Births. 

Stillbirths. 

Births. 

SUUblrths. 

Births. 

StiUbirths. 

Births. 

SUUbirths. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 
births.! 

Num- 
ber. 

116 

Per 

1.000 
births.* 

Total 

11.195 

398  I    35.6 

6,937 

198 

2&6 

2,837 

84 

29.6 

1.421 

81.6 

Under  6450 

6450-6549 

1,615 
1,523 
1,543 
2,490 
2,318 

71  1    44.0 
74       48.0 

460 

663 

936 

1,776 

1,849 

11 
19 
28 
60 
47 

23.9 
28.7 
29.9 
2K.2 
25.4 

609 
464 
443 
680 
421 

11 
15 
14 
10 
12 

18.4 
32.3 
31.6 
82.3 
2SL6 

656 

396 
164 
125 

48 

40 

40 

12 

4 

8 

6811 
101.0 

|550-$r)-49 

54 
73 
62 

35.0 
29.3 
26.7 

73.2 

|ft50-6><49 

810 

6850-61,249 

6X50-61,049... 
6l,05()-l,249... 

1,640 
678 

810 

45 
17 

20 

27.4 
25.1 

24.7 

1,283 
666 

645 

32 
15 

16 

24.9 
26.5 

24.8 

319 
102 

154 

10 
2 

4 

31.3 
19.6 

26.0 

38 
10 

11 

3 

61,250-61,849 

61,250-61,449.. 

430 
380 

448 

11 
9 

17 

25.6 
23.7 

37.9 

322 
323 

382 

8       24.9 

103 
51 

63 

3 
1 

1 

29.1 

6 
6 

3 

61,450-61,849.. 

8 
16 

24.8 
41.9 

61,850 and  over... 

61,850-62.249.. 

143 
100 

205 

222 
226 

4 

5 

8 

15 
12 

28.0 

6ao 

39.0 

67.6 
53.1 

112 
86 

184 

95 
131 

4 

5 

7 

7 

4 

35.7 
3&0 

30 
13 

20 

63 
51 

1 
1 

1 

74 
44 

62,250-62,849.. 

62,850  and 
over 

1 

3 
6 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 

6 
3 

!  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tahji  76.^8tiabv1k  nUet,  6f 


• 

<uimiiy> 


"j 


ToUL 

BtaHif  toBol 

^mctwptdUAetkK 

•ad  BSiirttT:  all  pm 

— .1 

NstfTO  white. 

»-*.*»-«.          at^ 

Bandapof 
fitktf. 

BIrtta. 

StflbirtlH. 

Wrtl^ 

i 

Btrthi. 

1 

flrtilNfffcii 

1 

Rlrtte. 

9til 

1*^ 

NOB- 

bar. 

1 

Per 

L009 

bfrtfeft. 

'iMT. 

P«r  j 

ber. 

MI99 
Mftl^i 

^1^ 

Urt^i 

TouL 

H^0C7 

1,209 

33.4  ai^2M 

582  ' 

27.7  11,6M 

310 

20L9 

4,735 

sn 

6iLf 

UndvftfO 

ftfo  iiii 

^902 
^121 

Y,9n 

251 
213 
148 
214 
291 

4L6,  l,5fiS 
4IL2>2999 

49 

SB 

70 

131 

149 

25u8    2,561 
219     1.TB6 

61 

92 
46 
60 
43 

2L8, 

34.7 
27.0 
27.6 
27.0 

481 
177 

uo 

99 

32 
21 
12 

1IL4 
75.1 

tRW  If  f^ 

28L9 
27.7 

£656 

24.5 
2Su7 
26.1 

MLl 

tM0-fM9 

a 

m>-ii,M0. 

21:8    5:308 

€Li 

9B50-C1^..... 
U,^SO^JMB 

4,915 
2,4» 

135 

99 

96 

27.5 
3L9 

27.9 

3,561 
1,747 

1,813 

92 

57 

57 

25.8 
32L6 

31.4 

60 

33 
10 

■ 

11 

21:2 
20u3 

UL6 

141 

1       36 

34 

10 

3 

19.4 

$1 .250-91,410.... 

1,331 

i,m 

1  1,172 

35 
.      33 

1 

36 

9k4 
99.6 

32.4 

904 

909 

922 

25 
32 

30 

27.7 
3&2 

32L5 

402 
190 

2C7 

10 

1 

6 

2L9 

&3 

32.4 

90 
14 

3 

SI3S0-9M«9.... 
flfflSO  and  over. . . 

m  m  m 

itJW-92,20.... 

:      275 

.      251 

516 

721 
725 

9 
11 
16 

40 
27 

7L0 
SLO 

5Su3 

37.2 

1 

257 
206 
469 

274 
398 

8 

7 

15 

15 

11 

3L1 
34.0 
32.7 

5L7 
27.6 

117 
44 

86 

225 
U9 

1 

4 
3 

10 

9 

&5 

44.4 

47.6 

1 
1 
1 

221 
136 

tXi296-9^M9.... 

|S;8fiOaiidorcr. 

No  Mndn^ . . . 

Not  nportod 

15 

7 

97.0 
S0l7 

>Not 
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f^Bonaial  infant  martaUtif  rotef,  eaming$  offtUher^  and  color  and  naJtUmdtUy 
ofmothtr;  Kve  bntht  in  1915. 


live 
Mrthi. 

Intent  deaths  at  spedfled  age. 

rind  color  and  natkoaUty  of  moUiflrj 

Under  1  month. 

1  month  and  over. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

Uve 
births-i 

Number. 

Per  1.000 

live 
bifths.i 

n. 

10,707 

477 

44.2 

640 

50l8 

v: 

1,544 

1,440 

1,480 

2,417 

^206 

700 

481 

207 

214 

6,730 

08 

67 

66 

106 

76 

42 

12 

8 

7 

286 

6a2 
46u2 
413 
43.0 
33.7 
53.2 
27.8 
3SL6 
82.7 

42.4 

140 

104 

06 

126 
82 
21 
4 
85 
28 

860 

015 

7L8 

64.5 

52:1 

86.3 

26w6 

Per 

0l3 

• 

109.1 

I 

107.5 

Ite  mothers 

58.4 

bt: 

440 

644 

008 

1,726 

1,802 

629 

806 

88 

127 

2,753 

20 
32 
40 
75 
50 
35 
11 
2 
3 

108 

64.6 
40.7 
44.1 
43.5 
82.7 
55.6 

aai 

45 
51 
58 
00 
67 
18 
8 
14 
14 

156 

ioa2 

79.2 

63.9 

52.1 

87.2 

28.6 

nr 

8L2 

I 

28.6 
80.2 

iia2 

m  white  mothers 

86w7 

1,466 
588 
449 
429 

1,191 

570 

400 

212 

50 

46 

061 

56 

30 

10 

16 

45 

24 

13 

8 

4 

3 

26 

38.2 
51.0 
22.3 
37.3 
37.8 
42.1 
31.8 
37.7 

100 

56 

18 

27 

42 

20 

12 

1 

0 

5 

23 

6&2 

160 

08.5 

> 

4ai 

62.0 

r 

35.3 

5ao 

no. 

99.3 

4.7 

I 

27.1 

23.0 

446 

460 

27 

10 

625 

10 

14 

1 

1 

35 

22.4 
20.0 

12 
5 
3 
3 

67 

26.0 

ia7 

56.0 

107.2 

er: 

443 

163 

10 

0 

412 

22 
12 

1 

40.7 
73.6 

40 

13 

3 

2 

10 

iiao 

r 

79.8 

I 

17 

41.3 

46.1 

er: 

256 

144 

4 

8 

755 

12 

4 

46w0 
27.8 

15 
3 

1 

58.6 

r 

2a8 

I 

1 

30 

ler 

80.7 

47 

62.3 

321 

415 

0 

10 

1,306 

12 

15 

2 

1 

83 

37.4 
36.1 

24 

21 

2 

74.8 

50.6 

others 

63.6 

124 

95.0 

507 
356 
152 
180 
00 
41 

34 

25 

10 

11 

2 

1 

67.1 
7a2 
65.8 
61.1 

40 
86 
11 
13 
12 
4 

96l6 

0&8 

72.4 

72.2 

here  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Table  78. — Infant  mortality  rates,  by  coum  of  deaths  eamingg  o/faikar,  and  eohr  ad 

natumalUy  of  mother;  live  hirth$  in  1915. 


Live 
births. 

.  Infant  deaths  from  speciflod  cMBBi. 

Earnings   of  fether   and 
color  and  nationality  of 
mother. 

Totallnfant 
deaths. 

Oastrioand 
intestlna] 
diseases. 

Respiratory 
and  other 
oommonl- 

csble 
diseases. 

Early  in^ 

Otbff 

■^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.^ 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
Ullty 
rate.t 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.^ 

Nam- 
ber. 

Intent 
mar* 

tsm? 

nto> 

All  mothers 

10,797 

1,117 

108.6 

814 

29.1 

285 

26.4 

407 

37.7 

Ill 

las 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $450 

1,544 
1,449 
1,489 
2,417 

431 
207 
214 

6,739 

242 

171 

162 

232 

158 

63 

16 

43 

30 

646 

156.7 

118L0 

108.8 

96.0 

Tao 

TB.7 

87.1 

207.7 

140.2 

95.9 

73 
50 
46 
55 
41 
8 
2 
20 
10 

194 

47.3 
40.7 
30.9 
22.8 

18.2 

lai 

•     4.6 
96.6 
46.7 

2&8 

74 

42 

41 

63 

33 

8 

2 

13 

9 

124 

47.9 
29.0 
27.5 
26.1 
14.6 

lai 

4.6 
62.8 
42.1 

18.4 

76 

58 

63 

91 

64 

36 

9 

7 

8 

257 

49.2 
36.6 
42.3 
37.6 
28L4 
45.6 
20.9 
33.8 
37.4 

38.1 

19 

17 

12 

23 

20 

11 

3 

3 

3 

71 

113 

fiSa-1549 

11.7 

$550-1549 

&1 

$650-$8i9 

IS 

$8S&-$1.249. 

&9 

$1,25041,849 

119 

$1,850  and  over 

No  earnings 

7.0 
115 

Not  reoorted 

14.0 

Native  white  moth- 
ers  

las 

Earnings  of  father: 

X7naer$450 

449 

644 

908 

1,726 

1,802 

629 

366 

88 

127 

2,753 

74 
83 
98 
165 
126 
53 
14 
16 
17 

264 

164.8 
12&9 
107.9 
95.6 
69.9 
84.3 
3&3 

'i33.*9* 
95.9 

23 

34 

34 

44 

31 

8 

2 

10 

8 

80 

51.2 
52.8 
37.4 
2&5 
17.2 
12.7 
5.5 

*'6i'6' 
29.1 

17 

14 

17 

38 

24 

7 

1 

2 

4 

75 

37.9 
21.7 
1&7 
22.0 
13.3 
11.1 
2.7 

*'3i."5* 

27.2 

28 

28 

41 

67 

51 

28 

8 

8 

3 

85 

62.4 
43.5 
45.2 
38.8 
2&3 
44.5 
21.9 

3a9 

6 

7 

6 

16 

20 

10 

3 

1 

2 

24 

114 

$450-$549 

lao 

$550-3649 

&• 

$650-$849 

9.3 

$850-$l,240 

11. 1 

$1,250-$1,840 

15.9 

$1,850  and  over 

No  earninn 

&1 

Not  reported 

117 

Foreien-bom  white 
mothers 

8.7 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $850 

1,466 
588 
449 
429 

1,191 

570 

409 

212 

50 

46 

961 

156 
85 
28 
43 
87 
53 
25 

9 
13 

8 

49 

106.4 
144.6 
62.4 
100.2 
73.0 
03.0 
61.1 
42.5 

51.0 

53 
33 
12 
8 
20 
10 
10 

36.2 
56.1 
26.7 
18.6 
16.8 
17.5 
24.4 

45 

21 

7 

17 

24 

18 
5 

1 
4 
2 

15 

30.7 
35.7 
15.6 
39.6 
20.2 
31.6 
12.2 
4.7 

15.6 

42 

24 

4 

14 

36 

19 

10 

7 

3 

4 

22 

28.6 

4a8 

&9 
32.6 
30.2 
33.3 
24.4 
33.0 

16 
7 
5 

4 
7 
6 

lao 

Under  $450 

$4A)-$549 

11.9 

11.1 

$550-$649 

9.3 

$650  and  over 

19 

$650-$S49 

las 

$85(K41.249... 

$1 .250  and  over .... 

1 

1 

4.7 

Noeamings 

5 
2 

9 

9.4 

Not  reoorted . . 

Jewish 

22.9 

3 

11 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $650 

446 

469 
27 
19 

625 

22 

19 

4 

4 

102 

^.3 
40.5 

5 
2 
2 

11.2 
4.3 

8 
4 
1 
2 

21 

17.9 
8.5 

33.6 

7 
12 

1 
2 

27 

15.7 
2&6 

2 
1 

4.5 

$650  and  over 

XI 

No  earnings 

Not  repor^d 

Polish 

163.2 

43 

68.8 

43.2 

11 

17.6 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $650 

443 

163 

10 

9 

412 

71 

25 

4 

2 

36 

iea3 

153.4 
87.4 

31 
8 
2 
2 

4 

70.0 
49.0 

13 
7 
1 

29.3 
42.9 

20 
6 
1 

45.1 
38.6 

7 

4 

118 

$650  and  over 

215 

No  earnings 

Not  reixAted 

Italian 

9.7 

13 

31.6 

14 

34.0 

5 

12.1 

Earnings  of  father : 

Un^er$660 

256 
144 

4 
8 

755 

27 
7 

1 
1 

77 

105.5 
48.6 

4 

15.6 

10 
3 

39.1 
20.8 

9 

4 

35.2 
27.8 

4 

116 

$650  and  over 

No  ^mings 

1 

Not  renoried 

1 
22 

All  other 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $650 

102.0 

24 

31.8 

26 

34.4 

29.1 

5 

6.6 

321 

415 

9 

10 

1,305 

36 

36 

4 

1 

207 

112.1 
88.7 

13 

10 

1 

4a5 
24.1 

14 

10 

2 

43.6 
24.1 

6 
14 

1 
1 

65 

18.7 
33.7 

'      3 
2 

9.3 

$650  and  over 

18 

No  eftrninfflt   n   . . 

Not  reoorted 

Colored  mothers 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $460 

158.6 

40 

30.7 

86 

65.9 

49.8 

16 

12.3 

507 
356 
152 
180 
60 
41 

83 
60 
21 
24 
14 
5 

163.7 

16&5 

138.2 

.133.3 

17 
13 

4 
1 
6 

33.5 

86.5 

26.3 

6.6 

36 

21 

7 

12 

7 

3 

71.0 
50.0 
46.1 
66.7 

24 

21 

8 

10 

1 
1 

47.3 
59.0 
52.6 
55.6 

6 
5 
2 
1 

1 
1 

11.8 

a450-$549 

110 

$550-$649 

113 

9650  and  nvf^r .  ^ 

16 

Noeamings -, . .. 

Not  reoorted 

i  Noi  fbown  irban  base  it  1m8  than  100. 
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Tabu  79.— DeoAt  h^orefeMiw  pet  1,000  live  hirihs,  and  infant  death  rates  per  1,000  fed, 
fty  eaminffi  offmsr  anaeolar  and  noHvUy  of  mother:  live  births  in  1915. 


Live 
births. 

In&mts  died  at 
oooe,  not  fed. 

Intants  fed 

• 

Earnliigi  of  fathg  md  colcr  and  nativity 
ofmotlMr. 

Nnmber. 

Per 

1,000 

live 

hirths.i 

24.9 

Number. 

Subsequent  deaths. 

NuTnt>er. 

Perl.OOO 
fed.» 

Anm^Hbtn 

10,797 

269 

10,528 

848 

80.5 

SaraliiaollitlMr: 

^tet46QL 

1,644 

1,449 

1,489 

2,417 

2,256 

T90 

431 

207 

214 

6,739 

49 

37 

37 

55 

51 

23 

7 

6 

4 

172 

31.7 
25.5 
24.8 
22.8 
22.6 
29.1 
16.2 
29.0 
18.7 

25.5 

1.495 

1.412 

1.4o2 

2,362 

2,205 

767 

424 

201 

210 

6,567 

103 

134 

125 

1T7 

107 

40 

0 

37 

26 

474 

120. 1 

I4SIKI540 

04  0 

9550-1640 

86  1 

|SflMM0 

74  0 

|88D-I1,MI 

48w5 

tl,SS64l>840. 

52.2 

$1,850  and  OTW. 

21.2 

NoMumfaMB 

184.1 

MoC  Fflportad*  ■.■..•••........•«•...... 

123.8 

Native  white  mothns 

72.2 

Karnlnoofllitlwr 

UnMttfO. ^ 

fiS0-<5«0 

449 
644 

908 
1.726 
1,802 

629 

366 
88 

127 

2,753 

12 

23 

24 

42 

41 

20 

6 

2 

2 

62 

26.7 
35.7 
26.4 
24.3 
22.8 
31.8 
16.4 

437 

621 

884 

1,684 

1,761 

609 

360 

86 

125 

2,601 

62 

60 

74 

123 

ST) 

3:^ 

8 
14 
15 

202 

141.0 
00.6 

1560-8649 

8'i.  7 

8680-8849 

7:i  0 

8860-81,S« 

4S.3 

8l,SSa£,849. 

M.2 

•1 ,850  and  ow. 

22.2 

Not  Hportad*  ••••-•••■•«•-■.•••••••.•• 

16.7 
22.5 

120.0 

Foriign-lxini  white  mothers 

75.1 

Eaminaoffothor: 

17iiaer8480. 

588 

449 
429 
570 
409 
212 

no 

46 
1,305 

19 

5 

11 

11 

8 

4 
3 

1 

35 

32.3 
II. 1 
25.6 
19.3 
10.6 
18.0 

560 
444 
418 
550 
401 
208 
47 
45 

1,270 

m 

23 
32 
42 
17 

5 
10 

7 

172 

110.0 

84604649 

:>1.8 

86a(M640 T. 

7»».0 

75. 1 

8880-81,949 

42.4 

24.0 

No  earnlngi 

26.8 

13-..  4 

Y7mkr8460L                     

507 
356 
152 
180 
69 
41 

18 
9 
2 
4 

1 
I 

35.5 
25.3 
13.2 
22.2 

480 
347 
IfiO 
170 
«S 
40 

65 
51 
10 
20 
13 
4 

132.0 

117.0 

8560-8840                                        .   . 

120.7 

113.0 

NoeandnaB 

t  Not  ahown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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PCToentie«">  basad  upon  total  nambM  of  nirrlTon  >t  tbs  bvgliuiliif  oi  the  tnooth  wboac  tjpa  o( 


APPENDIX  Vn, — TABLES, 


Tablb  S2. — Rtlalive  marlalitt/  among  in/and  xn/amilieg  uhere  tht  father  earned  f430  to 
fS4$  in  eotapariton  wilh  l/iat  ammg  infanlt  in^amilift  ukere  Ihrfathrr  ranted  ^550  to 
fS43,  lehtn  effect  of  different^*  in  type  offeedxng  it  tliminaled;  tnfanlt  bom  in  1915 
to  foreiffn-born  vrhilt  molhert. 


■  Rxdudlnf  f  UTb-born  in 
uiiUMi,raItav'B  aBrnlngK  p- 

JtDl>ntinotr«dtZIJ>pcrl, 

noap  tUO  to  KtS,  lutd  ippUeil  to  tin  Rn 
UUMad  oftbaS  (b>t  utuut;  ijrcurre^. 

■  For tbla mmpartKin  the  numbern  bmsl  feil,  mlxoil  foil,  miil  nrtindallv  rnl  iliiriiif!  >wl)  nrnnlh  iiriife 
ate  "'"I'tn"*'^  t»  moDthly  daalh  nte>  For  bneai  [ed,  nilud  tnl,  unil  ■rtlfldully  twl  Intaiil!!,  n^i>ei^Uv<ily, 
IDT  tbanma  month  of  Uteln  fnrei;ni-lx«n  white  famltlnH  nhura  the  lathcn  camed  K50  tn  tMK. 

1  Ffftms  for  sturlTon  at  IwtdunltiE  of  taiitb,  aiul  doathi  In  tenth,  cltvantb,  and  ticttltli  among  tbcm. 

101351—23 19 
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Table  83. — Infant  mortntitj/  raUt  in  favored  yroup,  by  eamingt  of  father  and  eobir  mi 
TUiHvilg  of  mother;  live  bvVu  m  1915. 


F 

avoredgrou 

Inran 

AlloOyn. 

Earnings  ol  tathcr  and  color 
•DtfiutlTltr  olmothH. 

Uiths. 

deaths. 

^ 

lObQ 

dcotha. 

Xumber. 

"S^ 

.^^. 

imml 

NBUTOwhlMmotmn.. 

4,03s 

301 

?•.• 

J,7« 

MS 

irt 

36 

1 

M. 
«. 
4S. 

1 

837 
U 

I.Ml 

88 

Foreten-bora  white 

U.B 

'-!!«»"'. . 

102 

211 
102 
12 
201 

Is 

i 

390 

S 

1,104 

s 

37 

1 

■-rS?" 

18 

«».« 

171.2 

W 

34 

« 

1 

4fiS 

1 

ot  ^OWD  vhace  ba 


rABLG  M.— Death  rate*  in  favored  group  per  100  ^infant*  who  lived  at  leatt  two  teeda), 
by  average  number  of  pertons  per  room  and  earntngt  of  father;  infantt  born  in  1915  10 
while  mothert,  who  lived  at  leatt  two  weett  in  dwellings  ttudied. 


Tat  or  at  least  2;sua  111 
•  Not  abowD  wbtr*  ba 


|r   '■■..?..-.■  1  ^r^^' 


.'■■'■••T 


.H:V 


ARBViaX  im. — XAHLB& 
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Tablb  86.— ,B^/hirfiiicrfi8ii^yrBli8,  if  oemjMrtiCWgrpttP  '  and  eaminffi  o/father  and  color 


- 

Mf8blrUwtallBBilk8wlwrtt8llwi»w<ffe«mployidln8p6dfled  ocxnipations 

froiq>.s 

Gfoopt  I  ttDd  n. 

Gffonpt  lU,  IV,  and  V. 

Oocopstion  not 
reported. 

ftsd  BBtlfttjf  of  ■flftar* 

bbtba. 

Hiiflmt^tattlii. 

UV6 

Urtha. 

IntentdMthB. 

Uve 
births. 

Tmm.  #^  ^  A 

Iluiu- 
1»r. 

Intent 
moftelr 
itynte.< 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate.' 

Infant 
deaths. 

WanLamattMm: 

%M 

247 

108.4 

4,804 

380 

88.3 

8 

3 

807 
416 
888 

888 
81S 

48 
7 

84 
88 
48 

88 
» 

8 

175.9 

137.4 

88.8 

9L4 

87.1 

141 
338 
873 

1,0W 

1,488 

581 

869 

5 

95 

1,088 

19 
30 
50 
103 
105 
50 
14 

134.8 
13317 
134.4 
98.5 
7a5 
88.1 
89.0 

1 
2 

1 

giffff  85ll-„-,,— I.m.-.I 

2^8iJBA. 

888088^ 

1 

8880-81.10 

tlJflM|8M. 

].8H80fl  fHF.aaaa  >■■.■■■ 

iHOftmlMi 

1444  mpwuda**  ■•■•■•  ah  •■ 

.88 

8 
184 

•••-"■••t 
lOQll 

10. 
88 

4 

4 

3 

.  gaiitojiwin  whit* 

1 

82.4 

1 

MandamoiWibmz 
ITniifrfiHL    , 

478 
888 
808 
835 

147 
35 

80 

85 
38 
38 
18 

3 

14&0 
710 
93.7 
77.8 
8L8 

111 
110 
127 
385 
382 
187 
7 
29 

138 

10 

8 

15 

27 

13 

7 

2 

5 

28 

144.1 

27.3 

118.1 

114.9 

49.0 

37.4 

1 
1 

9180-8848. 

8ffVM84V......x...  ...  .. 

m^Mw..7,7.y.i.  V ..,. 

MM,  Mia......  X         ... 

N'^MffflllB 

NotfipanSd 

15 
1,100 

3 
105 

2 
4 

1 

OalrndflMttan. 

SMDliiiiOCIMlMr: 

ITmlw  81001.... .......... 

180.0 

2ia5 

1 

480 
834 
188 
128 

78 
55 

18 
14 

158.3 
108.8 
133.4 
109.4 

27 
32 
10 
52 

1 
5 

7 

5 

3 

10 

1 
2 

8188  Wft. 

ifSiSSSESilllllllll.ri: 

w 

2 

4 

1 

1 


hid  no  occnpation  (Including  those  who  lived  on  oim  Income)  83  births  to 
wtth  18  deaOw;  4&  births  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers,  with  11  deaths;  and  08 


with  18  deaths,  were  reported. 
taMolalMO  than  100. 

Tammm  M.—JBBei8t  mortaraif  m  overcrowded  dweUinge,  ioith  effect  of  differences  in  father* a 
omoiWit  iUminafai;  v^anie  (bom  in  1915  to  native  white  mothers)  who  lived  at  least 
two  $mdt$  in  dwdimffs  with  one  or  more  persons  per  room. 


m 

Infants  (native  white  mothers)   who 
hved  at  least  2  weeks  in  dwellings 
with  1  or  more  persons  per  room. 

IntenU. 

Actual 
deaths. 

Expc(rto<l  deaths.* 

NumlHjr. .  ,„,m,t„, 

An     .  .^    

2,344 

208 

132.4 

1TMto8480L.. 

2B7 
332 
433 
034 
400 
124 
M 
45 

41 
33 
34 
61 
25 
4 
0 
10 

2».0 
214.0 

W.H 

3N.r> 

17.  A 
3.3 
K.I 
I.M 

7.5 

7.1 

J^SBS***"*"'"" 

0.9 

^mrj'2'****  "  "  "  "  "  " 

4.5 

^St]S<Sii  *"  "  '  ^  ""  " ' "  " 

3.H 

X7 

wft^iri^B.    •■"■•■""••                         

MotnfiiXa'"                        

4.0 

1 

(or 


deaths  are  calniltttif  by  apnijing  to  tho  Infants  In  each  earning  grotip  ilie  rates  for  Infanto 
motlaers)  in  tht  semt  nmiitgr  gniup  who  lived  in  dweUloffi  with  urn  than  1  person  per 


i^mbaMlileeitbaalOO.   Dorived  f^on  TaMo  80. 
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Table  87. — Excess  mortality,  by  ward  of  residence  and  cause  of  death,  over  mortality 
expected  when  differences  due  to  color  and  nationality  are  eliminated;  live  births  in  1915. 


Live 
births. 

Infant  mortality  rates  from  specified  causes. 

Ward  of  residence. 

All  causes. 

Early  inftocy. 

Gastric  and 
intestinal 
diseases. 

Respiratoryaad 
other  ooimniini- 
cable  diseases. 

Actual. 

Ex- 

ipected.i 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected.! 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected.i^ 

A'^'-L-p,^., 

Total 

10,797 

103.5 

103.5 

37.7 

37.7 

29.1 

29.1 

26.4  '       26^4 

( 

1 

790 

620 

627 

215 

396 

596 

649 

598 

496 

331 

145 

409 

449 

289 

508 

417 

252 

269 

381 

606 

447 

261 

351 

605 

117.7 

14a  3 

106.9 

97.7 

65.7 

85.6 

92.4 

92.0 

78.6 

102.7 

89.7 

92.9 

86.9 

128.0 

80.3 

93.5 

146.8 

107.8 

126.0 

99.0 

136.5 

134.1 

114.0 

99.2 

iiao 

123.5 

88.0 
106.5 

86.9 

91.8 
100.9 

98.0 
100.4 

96.1 
123.4 
104.6 

95.1 
126.3 
107.2 
107.7 
138.1 
108.9 
103.7 

95.5 
102.0 

iiao 
ioa3 
ioa3 

38.0 
40.3 
36.7 
23.3 
20.2 
33.6 

4ai 

43.5 
24.2 
30.2 
2a7 
36,7 
42.3 
58.8 

3ai 

33.6 
75.4 
65.8 
36.7 
46.2 
47.0 
23.0 
42.7 
29.8 

38.7 
39.0 
31.4 
35.8 
32.6 
35.2 
37.3 
37.8 
36.9 
36.3 
42.1 
39.4 
37.4 
42.9 
39.5 
39.8 
45.2 
38.7 
38.3 
36.8 
3&3 
37.9 
37.9 
36.9 

34.2 
58.1 
35.1 
27.9 
7.6 
23.5 
20.0 

37.0 
45.3 
23.6 
26.5 
16.7 
24.8 
28.7 

34.2  '       219 

2 

33.9  '       26.5 

3 

25.5         23.9 

4 

32.6  <       3l< 

6 

27.8         29.3 

6.^ 

18.5         M-S 

7 

18.5 
23.4 
16.1 
39.3 
41.4 
26.9 
17.8 

a&o 

8 

15.1 

28.8 

2L1 

9 

30.2 
24.2 
13.8 
14.7 
20.0 

29.0 
26.3 
28.3 
28.9 
28.1 

216 

10 

23.1 

11 

42.8 

12 

219 

13 

10  4 

14 

17.3 

28.4 

3&  1  i        ^  f^ 

15 

18.4 
33.6 
23.8 
14.9 
42.0 
26.4 
58.2 
49.8 
37.0 
33.1 

28.1 

28.5 

27.8 

27.5 

28.6 

27.9 

28.9  , 

28.0 

27.9 

31.1 

1 

25.1 
19.2 
43.7 
33.5 
28L9 

2ki 

16 

2k5 

17 

53.6 

18 

3L6 

19 

TILi 

20 

16. 5  1        21. 1 

21 

2a  1          24.4 

22 

57.5          310 

23 

19. 9          2i  2 

24 

23.1          25^* 

1  Expected  rates  are  found  by  dividing  the  births  in  each  ward  into  the  deaths  calculated  by  applying 
the  rates  for  all  births  in  each  color  and  nationality  group  to  the  live  births  of  the  correiiponding  groups  in 
the  ward. 

Table  88. — Excess  mortality  in  overcrowded  dwellings ,  uith  efferJ  of  differences  in  father' 9 
earnings  eliminated:  infants  {^bom  in  1915  to  foreign-bom  white  mothers)  who  lived  at 
least  two  weeks  in  dwellings  with  less  than  one  and  with  two  or  more  persons  per  room. 


Infants  (of  foreign-bom  white  mothers)  who  lived  at  least 
2  weeks  in  dwellings  with  specified  number  of  persons  per 
room. 

Samings  of  father. 

Less  than  1. 

2  or  more. 

Infants. 

Deaths. 

Infants. 

Deaths. 

1 

Actual.     ^^8T*" 

1 

Actual.     ^J5?^' 

i 

TnfAnt  death  rates 

4.0 
35 

5.4 
47.3 

ia5 

36 

7  6 

Tot^ 

882 

343 

25.9 

fTnd^  t450. 

100 
106 
107 
214 
200 
122 
11 
22 

15 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 

lai 

4.6 
7.5 
12.4 
6.6 
L2 
2.3 

131 

73 

64 

42 

19 

3 

9 

2 

14 
3 
6 
5 
3 

13.2 

\1  IHRV  •  wv«  .....••••••••■•••■••••""••""••■ 

•^CA   CK^O                                                                    .             .  _ 

3.1 

MLKA..  J|ft|0                          

4.5 

MSA_f849            

X4 

•WW""'**'**  •  •«•• 

•fiKA.^  <M9    

.6 

•oou-'etf*^. 

M  <MU)  ann  nvtf         

«ly«DU  aUU  uvf» 

IkltfkAAminm        .    .......................... 

5 

1.9 

woeaniii'B"; 

1             2.6 

.2 

wwroporirt** 

i  KrrMBtad  deaths  are  calculated  by  applying  to  the  infants  in  each  earnings  croup  the  rates  for  all  infaoU 
(oiStSg^Sotn  white  moihen)  in  thesamee%niinp«ro«.pN»\»\v^«A%x\«Milw%akaln  dwolUngsstudiad. 


APPENDIX  Vn,— TABLES.  iWO 

Tablb  Sa.—ExetMt  mortalOj/movereToicdtd  dwtUingi.  unth  tffeei  ofdiffermeet  in  -national- 
ity eliminaled;  infanlt  {bom  in  I9IS  to  faragn-hom  tvhiU  molhert)  who  liitd  at  lea*t 
two  weeka  in  dyxltingt  itudied. 


dwemnei  with  spacifled  Duinber  of  penais  pe.  room . 

"° 

LcBtlunl. 

I  but  less  than  2. 

aormor?. 

iDfUU 

Dealba. 

iDfuU. 

Dwtlu. 

Infants 

DeBlhs. 

ketxitL 

'ar 

AetuiL 

"ar 

in™j. 

Bipect- 

4.0 

at 

S.5 

l.«8 

&4 

91.0 

,... 

dfl 

ToUi 

m 

29.4 

(»< 

i 

11.S 
J3lB 

'i 

§ 

ffi         kS^ 

"Expocted  d«athi"arebuedimTBt«9faraUlnIanulDraii 


oDBllty.    'Not  labu- 


Taslb  90. — Per  omlo/vn/mUdaltAt,  (yaiwra^e  number  of  pertons  per  room,  eamingiqf 
faiJur,  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother;  infanlt  bomin  l915whohvtdal  Ucuttwoicukt 
in  dwellingi  ttudied. 
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Table  91. — Percevdage  of  infant  death$,  by  cause  of  death,  mmitary  arrangementi  of 
dwelling  f  earnings  of  father ,  and  color  andnoHonalUy  of  mother;  infanU  ham  in  1915 
who  lived  at  least  two  weeks  in  dwellings  studied. 


JuSbhU 

iwholiv< 

)d  at  leas 

t2weelD 

1  in  dweUinss  of  si 

)eclfieds 

anitaryi 

looommc 

idatioos. 

Dwellings  with  3  spedfled  items.i 

Dwellings  lacking  1  or  more  of  3  i 
Items. 

spedfied 

Earnings  of  father 
and     color    and 
nationality  of 

Infants. 

Deaths. 

Infiants. 

Deaths. 

mother. 

All  causes. 

Gastric  and 
intestinal. 

All  causes. 

Gastric  and 

intestinal. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

All  mothers... 
Earnings  of  father: 

Um{er$550 

$550-$849 

$85041,249 

$1,250-11,849 

*  $1,850  and  over. . 

4,486 

197 

4.4 

66 

1.5 

5,850 

405 

8.5 

230 

3.9 

644 

1.389 

1,324 

578 

385 

72 

94 

3,273 

65 

71 

42 

13 

5 

8 

3 

135 

8.5 
5.1 
3.2 
2.2 
1.3 
11.1 
8.2 

4.1 

17 

25 

14 

6 

2.6 
1.8 
1.1 
1.0 

2,200 
2,360 
850 
173 
84 
120 
101 

3,101 

216 
173 
40 
12 
1 
26 
18 

260 

0.8 
7.3 
5.7 
6.0 

107 
2 

4.9 
10 
3.0 
1.2 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Native  white 

mothers 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

$550-$849 

$85041,249...... 

$1,250-$1,8M 

$1,850 and  over.. 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Foreign -bom 
white  mothers 
Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

$5504849 

$850-$l,249 

$1,250  and  ovw. . 

4 

5.6 

21.7 
17.3 

8.1 

15 
0 

135 

12.5 
8.7 

48 

1.5 

4.2 

278 

999 

1,088 

474 

329 

39 

61 

816 

22 

56 

36 

12 

5 

3 

1 

25 

7.9 
5.6 
3.3 
2.5 
L5 

*""L6' 
3.1 

7 
21 
U 

6 

2.6 
2.1 
LO 
1.8 

768 

1,528 

652 

122 

26 

42 

58 

1,883 

84 

105 

80 

0 

11.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.4 

47 

53 

10 

2 

6.2 
35 

2.9 
1.6 

8 

11 
12 

141 

7.7 

7 
7 

66 

12.  i 

11 

1.3 

3.6 

139 
286 
211 
152 
12 
16 

389 

10 

8 
5 

1 
1 

7.2 
2.8 
2.4 
0.7 

2.9 
LO 
L4 

856 

677 

186 

53 

35 

26 

542 

65 
53 
8 
1 
0 
5 

17 

7.6 
7.8 
4.3 
1.0 

3.1 

88 

15 

7 

4.4 

2.2 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Jewish 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $660 

$650 and  over.... 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Polish 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $650 

$650  and  over. ... 

4 
2 

4 

6 

1.5 

1.0 

a7 

107 

266 

8 

8 

35 

4 
I 
1 

3.7 

a4 

1.9 
0.4 

325 

UN) 

18 

0 

562 

7 
5 
2 
3 

72 

2.2 
2.6 

2 
1 

1 

at 
as 

8 

12.8 

42 

7.5 

20 
15 

2 

1 

404 

130 

10 

0 

814 

51 
15 

4 
2 

16 

12.6 

las 

5.1 

30 
8 
2 
2 

4 

7.4 

5.i 

Noeaminss. 

Not  reported 

Italian.. 

80 

3 

3.8 

1.3 

Earnings  of  father: 
Under  $650..    . 

30 

47 

3 

213 
03 

4 
4 

415 

12 
3 

1 

5.6 
3.2 

4 

1.9 

$650  and  over. . . . 

Noe^miilint. 

Not  reported 

Another.. 
Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $650 

$650 and  over.... 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers 
^mingiT  of  father: 

Under  $560 

$550 and  over.... 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

3 
312 

■ 

13 

4.2 

6 

1.9 

36 

8.7 

16 

19 

79 

2M 

4 

5 

307 

8 
10 

3.8 
4.5 

2 
4 

2.5 
1.8 

281 

177 

8 

4 

826 

22 

12 
2 

0.5 
6.8 

9 
6 

1 

19 
14 

87 

9.8 

7 

1.8 

04 

1L4 

20 

15 

237 

132 

21 

17 

28 

8 

4 
2 

lai 

6.1 

6 

1 

2.6 

as 

581 

182 

43 

20 

67 

20 

6 

1 

1L5 
ILO 

22 
8 

4 

18 

1.6 

'BMAl  toikt  ooonactad  with  scwt  and  ttwrriAlw  «nSku9A.^xiM^tanSii, 
'Noilhawn  rlMra  base  is  less  tbm  QO. 


lo  preouucy  oi 


natemal  blitiry  vaa  wcured.    Schedule  did  not  Include  employmoit  at  hone  pM 


Tablb  94. — Emptoymtnl  of  mother  mray/Tom  katnt  aJUr  marnage,  bg  number  ojfbirlit,' 
W  o/fatAtr,  onrf  color  and  nalinly  of  mother;  mothers  (maUrnal  btMloria). 


Mothers  rapofllng 

pecined  Dumber  of  b> 

till.' 

Eimtnin  of  btber  during  yea  after 
ms  hinn  and  colw  aSTuatlTity  of 
mMug. 

l-I. 

4-8. 

andovrr. 

Tolal- 

Employed. 

™. 

Emplojed, 

Employe. 

t^' 

c^". 

Num- 

Per 
cent." 

Num-I    fv 
bet.   Innl.' 

,,^u 

m 

ia.4 

1,M7 

215 

US 

ew 

j 

""dMS'". 

K::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

li 

74 

97 

as 

23S 

108 
142 
ZM 

tea 

IT 

33 

W 

li 

97 

1S0 

»  

"•^x^"'"'"'":: 

ml    314 

as 

33B 
2)1 

IDS 
IS 
31 

679 

107 
OS 

»9,S 

11 

177 
IBO 

1 

16 

»3 
143 

71.3 

f. 

2S7 

«2 
M 

207 

•K 

'■■^^::::::= 

1 

16 

« 



l» 
4S 

SO 
25 
34 

lOK 

i 

1 

n* 

I  Include*  mIscaiTlaea. 


*  Hot  ihowa  vbere  be 
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15. — Employment  of  mother  durina  prefnancy.  or  within  It  months  after  the 
birthf  by  color  o/motHer;  live  births  in  1915. 


« 

Live  births  in  1915  to- 

nt  of  mother  dnrlngpregnancy  of  1915  or  after  1915 

White  mothers. 

Colored  mothers. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion.! 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion.* 

iL 

9,492 

100.0 

1,305 

loao 

yred  durins  nreenancT  or  after  birth 

6,932 

61 

1.663 

835 

1 

73.0 

.6 

17.5 

8.8 

318 

12 

320 

655 

24.4 

1  nulv  ft'tftr  fimtn  of  infant 

.9 

1  at  home  onlv  • 

24.5 

t  away  from  home 

5a2 

,«nt  T^Ot  rPpOrtMl -  -  .  r r 

Ofwn  when  under  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

m  4  white  moth«^  and  6  colored  moth«^  who  worked  at  home  during  pregnancy  and  away 
li  of  infant,  and  1  white  mother  who  may  liave  worked  away  during  life  of  infant  but  lor  whom 
mt  after  birth  was  not  reported. 


)6. — Occupation  of  mother  and  employment  away  from  home  before  and  after 
marriage^  by  color  and  nationality;  mothers  (maternal  histories). 


yment  of  mother  away  from  home,  and 
color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


oyed. 
I. 


B  marriage  only . . 

marriage 

lent  not  reported. 

smothers 


oyed. 
1.... 


B  marriage  only . . 

marriage 

MOt  not  replied. 


ive  mothers. 


oyed. 
1. 


e  marriage  only.. 

marriage 

lent  not  reported. 


eign-bom  mothers. 


oyed. 
1. 


e  marriage  only . . 

marriage 

lent  not  reported. 

Jewish 

oyed 

i 

0  marriage  ooly . . 
marriage 


Total. 


11,169 


2,371 
8,791 
6,229 
2,562 
7 

9,899 


2,287 
7,627 
5,913 
1,714 
5 

7,069 


1,545 

5,520 

4,554 

966 

4 

2,830 


722 
2,107 
1,:«9 

748 
1 

995 

291 

704 

638 

66 


Mothers. 


Employed  away  from  home 


Total. 


8,791 


FacUny. 


5,438 


8,791 
6,229 
2,562 


7,627 


7,627 
5,913 
1,714 


5,520 


5,520 

4,554 

966 


2,107 


2,107 
1,359 

748 


704 


701 

638 

66 


5,438 
4,031 
1,407 


5,342 


5,342 
4,003 
1,339 


Domestic. 


3,830 


3,830 

3,118 

712 


1,512 


1,512 

885 
627 


588 


588 

552 

36 


1,918 


1,918 
954 
964 


893 


893 
693 

200 


508 


503 
350 
144 


390 


390 

334 

56 


22 


22 

18 

4 


Other. 


1,435 


1,435 

1,244 

191 


1,392 


1,392 

1,217 

175 


1,187 


1,187 

1,077 

110 


205 


205 

140 

65 


94 


94 
68 
26 
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Table  96. — Occupation  of  mother  and  employment  away  from  home  before  and  afir 
marriage,  by  color  and  nationality;  mothers  (nuUemal  hittoriee) — Ck>ntinued. 


Mothffs. 

Employment  of  mother  away  from  home,  and 
color  and  nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Employed  away  from  home. 

Total. 

Factory. 

Domestic. 

Other. 

PnRqh                   

834 

609 

516 

54 

M 

Not  emDloved . 

34 
599 
178 
421 

1 

433 

1 

Empioyed 

599 
178 
421 

516 
123 
383 

54 

40 
14 

» 

fipjfoi^  iTHkrriaK«  only 

U 

After  marriage 

14 

Emnlovment  nofreoorted. . . 

Ttrftlian , ,                                       

147 

111 

4 

S 

Not  emploved  ,  . .        . .  . 

288 
147 

53 

321 

Employed 

147 
94 
53 

270 

111 
70 
41 

114 

4 
4 

» 

Hefor?  TnwrHag*^  «nly  , ,                                .  , . , 

» 

Aftn'marriaffe. . ..  T    .  .xx 

U 

German .... 

135 

21 

Not  employed 

51 
270 
201 

69 

136 

Employed 

270 

201 

69 

122 

114 
69 
45 

28 

135 

114 

21 

87 

21 

i)<^fof^  marriage  only 

18 

After  marriage..  .  ' 

1 

diaii 

9 

Not  employed 

14 
122 
109 

13 

109 

Employed 

122 

109 
13 

101 

96 

21 

5 

40 

87 

80 

7 

50 

9 

Before  raarriaise  oi^y 

t 

After  marriage. 

1 

Bohemian 

2 

Not  employed 

8 

101 

74 

27 

102 

Employed 

101 
74 
27 

07 

40 
17 
23 

84 

59 

55 

4 

6 

2 

Beforf*  marriage  "nly ....... 

2 

After  marriage     

T/ithnanian 

7 

Not  employed 

5 
97 
30 
67 

100 

Employed 

97 
30 
67 

67 

84* 

21 

63 

83 

6 
3 
3 

23 

7 

fipfnre  niarri»g«  only 

4 

1 

All  other 

11 

Not  employed '. 

33 
67 
35 
32 

1,270 

Employedr 

67 
35 
32 

1,164 

S3 

12 
21 

96 

23 

20 

3 

1,035 

11 

3 

AfVT  marriage 

8 

C<dored  mothers 

43 

Not  employed 

104 

1,164 

316 

848 

2 

Employed. ^ 

1,164 
816 
848 

96 
28 

68 

1,025 
261 
764 

43 

nmore  marriage  only 

37 

14 

Employment  nc^  reported 
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Table  V9.— Occupa/t&n  of  motko",  by  piwx  and  Hme  of  empiofmeml:  lire  hir1h§  fn  IKl 

to  motken  empiofed. 


OcgopttJonofmoUwr. 


AD 
At  heme 


mocbcn  cai|iloj«d 


Keefiixig  lodnr- 

tiewmg  (far  hcVory ) — 
Scfwinc  ^Dvt  frjr  fsi-tory) 

Launaerinf 

Hdping  in  htMboDd's 
IMng  otber  borne  work 


Away  from  brjme. 


f'^aimery  'ipvative 

Other  factbry  operative, 
^liarwrirky  laundry,  eu-. 

DomeHtk' 

Another 

N<rt  reported 


UrcUrtSia  to 


ipfcret 


1915 


IdeCsK 


it  I  Pw  ffc: 

Number,  di.'tr.^c- 


2,911 


100.0  !        2.7M  m9 


1,«2 

1    S7.»  ! 

700 

at.0  i 

161 

S.5  • 

71 

T4 

312 

la- 

228 

lis  : 

110 

a.8 

1,229 

42.2 

1, 


<»1 


141 


US 

Uf 

8SS 


HI 
£.1 
H 


315 


3W 
191 
101 


8.0  > 

13.3  - 

6.5  • 

X6  . 


HI 


T 


'1 


121 

75 

1 


;• 

4.3 

17 


Tabus  100. — Employment  of  mother  during  pregnanry  of  1915  and  during  lifetime  ^ 

infant,  oy  color  and  nationality;  bvthi  in  1915.^ 


Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


I 


Per  cent  of  motbtf* 
employed 


Daring 

preif- 

nancy.- 


Ufeof 
infant.* 


Total. 


White. 


-N'atlve 

FfjreigD  bom. 


Jewish . 
Polish. 
Italian. 
Other. 


Colrjred. 


27.7  . 


21.5 


15.3 

36.8 


29.9 
48.7 

33.5 

OB.  6 


25.1 


21  5 


15.4 

35.0 


31.0 
41.9 
41.7 

sae 

€0.3 


1  Includes  mL<icania£e8. 

*  Baued  on  total  birUi«  in  1915. 

•  Based  on  live  birtha. 
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Table  IQl. — Employment  of  mother  during  pregnancy  of  1915,  by  emploifment  after  the 
Inrlh,  at  home  and  away  from  home,  by  color  of  mother;  live  birUu  \n  1915, 


Live  births  in  1915  to- 

• 

EmployiiMOt  of  mothflr. 

AH  mi 

others. 

Infant 
deaths. 

White  mothers. 

Colored  mothers. 

Uve 
births. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Total 

10,797 

1,117 

9.492 

910 

1,305 

207 

Employed  at  home  during  1016 pregnancy. 

1,682 

159 

1.359 

118 

323 

41 

Kot  employed  after  birth  of  infiuit.... . 
At  nome. 

147 

64 
10 

1,412 
68 

1 

1.229 

23 

54 

10 

70 
2 

130 

85 
4 

1,172 
17 

1 

660 

20 

35 

4 

58 
1 

17 

19 
6 

240 
41 

3 
10 

Away 

6 

Employed  durtaig  life  of  Infant: 

AtiMsne 

12 

Away 

1 

Employment  after  birth  not  reported. . 
Employed  away  daring  1915  pregnancy. . . 

221 

106 

570 

115 

Not  employed  after  birth  of  intuit. ... . 
Employed  after  death  of  intent: 

At  home 

363 

10 
104 

158 
504 

7,886 

41 

10 
104 

10 
56 

737 

274 

4 
51 

71 
250 

7,474 

27 

4 
51 

4 
20 

686 

89 

6 
53 

87 
335 

412 

14 
6 

Away 

A3 

Employed  during  life  of  intent: 

Atnome 

6 

Awfty 

36 

ffol  employed  during  1915  pregnancy  I ... . 

51 

Not  employed  after  birth  of  intent.... . 
Employed  after  death  of  intent: 
Atnome..... .,.     ...  . 

7,250 

22 
61 

350 
208 

1 

640 

22 
51 

7 
16 

1 

6,032 

19 
42 

321 
150 

1 

603 

19 
42 

6 

15 

1 

318 

3 
9 

38 
44 

37 
3 

Away 

9 

Employed  during  life  of  intent: 

1 

Away 

1 

Employment  after  btath  not  reported . 

1  Indndei  8  live  blrtlii  (2  white,  1  colored)  and  1  death  (white);  employment  during  1915  pregnancy  not 
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Table  102. — Infant  mortality  rateSy  by  mother's  employment  auoay/ram  hotne  dttrw^ 
megnancy  or  within  year  after  bvth,  earnings  of  father,  and  color  aria  nativity  ofmotktr; 
live  births  in  1915. 


f 

Live  births  in  1915  to  mothers— 

Earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity 

Employed  away  tnm.  home 
daring  pregnancy  or  within 
year  after  Birth  J 

Not    employed    away   fttn 
home  during  preenaDcj  or 
within  year  after  birth. 

of  mother. 

Live 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

Live 
births. 

Inftot  deaths 

• 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.* 

Nomber. 

Intern 

mortalitT 

rate.* 

All  mothers 

1,553 

302 

194.5 

0,244 

R15 

8812 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

801 

408 

61 

18 

112 

63 

501 

181 
69 
10 
5 
24 
13 

99 

303.1 
109.1 

2,102 
3,498 
2.105 
1,203 
05 
151 

6,238 

.     232 

335 

148 

74 

10 

17 

547 

Iin.4 

S550-I840 

02.9 

3850-11,349 

67.4 

$1,250  and  over 

61.5 

No  earnings , , . . . . 

214.3 
197.6 

Not  reported 

112.4 

Native  white  mothers 

«r.7 

Eaminei  of  father: 

Under  $550 

216 
167 
36 
12 
41 
29 

381 

42 

30 

5 

4 

11 

7 

70 

194.4 
179.6 

877 

2.467 

1,766 

083 

47 

08 

2,372 

115 
233 
121 

83 
6 

10 

104 

111.1 

$550-$849 

01.< 

$85041,249 

6&5 

$1,250  and  over 

611 

NoAArningji 

Not  reported 

Foreign-bom  white  mothers 

183.7 

8L8 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

213 

128 

18 

16 

6 

671 

43 

19 

2 

3 

3 

133 

20L9 
148.4 

824 

871 

603 

34 

40 

634 

70 
77 
32 
10 
5 

74 

SSlO 

$550-$849 

»i.4 

$850  and  over 

511 

Noeamingsf 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers 

19&2 

1R7 

Eaminfst  of  father: 

Under  $550 

462 

126 

55 

28 

96 

34 

10 

3 

207.8 
19a  5 

401 

206 

14 

13 

47 
21 

117.2 

$550  and  over 

101  9 

NoAarnin«.. ,-,..    ,,.-,^. , .    .    ... 

4     i         . 

Not  reported 

4    ........ 

1  Includes  2  mothers  whose  employment  was  not  reported. 
>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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103. — If^dni  mortality  rates  (by  cause  of  death)  and  stUUnrth  rates,  by  employment 
of  mother  during  pregnancy  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother;  births  in  1915. 


Total 
hirths. 

StmUrths. 

Live 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

imloyment  during  pngfuaiey 
IT  1915,  and  odor  and  natiyi^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

hlrths.i 

Totol. 

Early 
inliancy. 

All  other 
causes. 

i(  mother. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Infiuit 
mor- 
tality 
rate.^ 

Numr 
ber. 

710 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.^ 

AllmoChflrs 

11,195 

398 

35.6 

10,797 

1,117 

103.5 

407 

37.7 

65.8 

It  employed. 

8,123 

1,752 

1,317 

8 

6,937 

210 
70 
88 

29.5 

4ao 

66.8 

7,883 

1,682 

1  229 

'8 

6,739 

736 

150 

221 

1 

646 

93.4 

94.5 

179.8 

293 
44 

70 

37.2 
26.2 
57.0 

443 
115 
151 

1 

389 

56.2 

■ployed  at  YH^nie ^^,.,,,^ 

68.4 

npl^ed  away  fittmi  home 

■ployment  not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

122.9 

198 

28.5 

95.9 

2S7 

38.1 

57.7 

it  employed 

6,896 

674 

386 

1 

2,837 

162 
18 
18 

27.5 
26.7 
49.2 

6,734 

656 

348 

1 

2,753 

541 
56 
49 

94.3 

85.4 

14a  8 

223 
18 
16 

38.9 
27.4 
46.0 

318 
38 
33 

55.5 

Bnlo^KlVi  home. 

57.9 

Bployed  away  from  home 

nployment  not  reported 

Foreign-bom  white  mothers. 

94.8 

84 

29.6 

264 

95.9 

85 

30.9 

179 

65.0 

It  employed ,..t 

1,791 
723 
322 

1 

1,421 

53 
20 
11 

29.6 
27.7 
34.2 

1,738 
708 
811 

1 

1,306 

144 

62 

57 

1 

207 

82.9 

88.2 

183.3 

50 
15 
20 

28.8 
21.3 
64.3 

94 
47 
37 

1 

142 

54.1 

ployed  at  home. 

66.9 

nployed  away  ftbm  home 

■plogrment  not  reported 

Colored  mothers. 

119.0 

116 

8L6 

158.6 

65 

49.8 

108.8 

it  emnloved. . ................... 

436 
356 

629 
1 

25 
32 
59 

67.3 

9ai 

93.8 

411 

323 

670 

1 

51 

41 

115 

124.1 
126.9 
201.8 

20 
11 
34 

48.7 
34.1 
50.6 

31 
30 
81 

75.4 

BDloved  at  home. 

92.9 

nployed  away  from  home 

iqploymant  not  reported 

142.1 

Not  shown  where  base  is  lest  than  100. 
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Tablb  104. — Excess  infant  mortality  (by  cause  of  death)  and  stiUbirth  rates  among  isfsstt 
of  mothers  employed  during  pregnancy,  over  those  expected  when  effect  of  differeiua  » 
color  and  nationality  and  earnings  of  father  is  elinwnated;  Inrths  in  1915. 


T                                                                                      == 

Bmployiiieiit  of  mother  during 
pregnftney. 

iTotal 

Hrths. 

StiUhirUM. 

Uve 
Mrtha. 

Deaths  from 
all  causes. 

Baily 
infuicy. 

Allolhv 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Num- 
ber. 

Intent 
mor- 
tality 
rate.1 

Num- 
ber. 

InAuit 
mor- 
tality 
nit«.> 

Nam> 
btf. 

loteit 

ALL  MOnOEBS. 

Not  emnloyed: 

Actual. 

8,123 

240 
266 

70 
TO 

88 
73 

20.6 
3L6 

4ao 
4ao 

66.8 
64.7 

7,883 
1,682 
1,220 

i' 

6,734 
666 

348 

i" 

1.738 
708 
311 

i* 

411 
323 
570 

i' 

736 
760 

160 
176 

221 

170 

1 

641 
638 

66 

66 

40 
42 

03.4 
06.3 

94.6 
104.6 

170.8 
138.3 

203 
200 

44 

63 

70 
64 

87.3 
36.8 

36.3 

3ao 

67.0 
48.0 

4a 

400 

118 
114 

IM 
116 

1 

318 
321 

88 
40 

S3 

27 

M.t 

.  Expected* 

AS 

Employed  at  borne: 

Actual 

1,762 

<8.4 

Expected* 

681 

Employed  away  from  home: 

1,317 

122.1 

Expected* ^ 

K4 

Employnmt  not  reported 

nauys  wjurrc  motubm. 

Not  employed: 

Act^. 

3 
6,806 

162 
168 

18 
10 

18 
11 

27.6 
28.6 

26.7 
28.2 

40.2 
30l1 

04.3 
08.8 

86.4 

00.1 

14a  8 

120l7 

133 
317 

18 
38 

16 
16 

38.0 
37.8 

27.4 
38.1 

46.0 
43.1 

8&S 

Expected* 

68.1 

Emplmred  at  home: 

Actml 

674 

87.1 

Expected* 

6Lt 

Employed  away  from  home: 

866 

018 

Expected* 

77.1 

Employment  not  reported 

fobhov-bobn  wbits  mothebs. 

Not  employed: 

Actiial 

1 
1,791 

63 
53 

20 
22 

11 
9 

20.6 
20.6 

27.7 
3a4 

312 
2&0 

144 
168 

62 
62 

67 
44 

1 

61 
63 

41 
.40 

116 

84 

82.0 

oao 

88.3 

88.2 

183.3 
141.5 

60 
63 

16 
21 

20 
12 

28.8 
20lO 

21.3 

2ao 

64.3 
38L6 

04 
106 

47 
41 

37 
32 

1 

31 
42 

30 
33 

81 
.57 

611 

Expected* 

6L0 

Employed  at  home: 

Acttua 

723 

66.1 

Expected* 

S&S 

Employed  away  from  home: 

322 

IMLl 

Expected* 

lOSLf 

Employment  not  reported 

Not  employed: 

Actual 

1 
436 

25 
36 

32 
29 

80 
62 

57.3 
80.8 

oai 

81.7 

93.8 
82.7 

124.1 
163.3 

126.0 
16L7 

20L8 
147.4 

20 
31 

11 
16 

34 

27 

48.7 
6L1 

34.1 
4a6 

6a6 
4a4 

75.4 

Expected* 

UB.S 

Employed  at  home: 

Actual , 

366 

Oil 

Expected* 

uols 

Employed  away  from  home: 

620 

1411 

Expected* 

loao 

Employment  not  reported 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

*  Expected  stillbirths  and  deaths  are  calculated  by  applying  to  the  births  (or  live  births)  in  escfe 
nationality,  earnings  and  employment  of  mother  group,  the  avenge  rates  prevailing  in  the  same  nation- 
ality and  earnings  grom;  among  the  foreign-boni  white  mothers  average  rates  prevailing  in  earh  na- 
tionality group  are  used. 
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Tabui  106.— iVvMiiSnitt  ^pnmature  birih$^  by  emphument  during  preffnancy  and  color 

ana  natknty  of  mother;  live  oHhi  m  1916. 


Smplflyment  during  nregnaney  ot  1915,  and  cdar 
And  juamj  otmofOm. 


Ail 

Not  flODDplflyBd. ...... 

gmploydathoBy... 

Raiploycd  Mfiy  ftmi  hflBM, 

"BiBnliiymmt  iKit  iBporttd. 

NatH«whtt0]iioUMn 

Not  iBQilQytd.....  ••..••..... 

Bnq)l0yadtliome.., 

Biapliiyd  miy  froBi  home 

XiiiplojnnMntiioin|Kit6d.......... 

Fonlfii-lMnwUtomotbefB 

Not  <pnifciy<d  »,»».»».»»■■».....•.«»....... 

Bnq)l0yad  at  hcno.. 

Xnqplojttd  ftwiy  fRMn  hamo 

Bmplc^iiuntiiotnported 

Golond  moUien 

Not  CDplojod 

SmplojedatlMiiie 

KBqdo^od  away  frambame 

Bnpik^iiMnt  not  nportfld. 

>  Not  diown  wten  bMO  is  less  tban  100. 


Total. 


10,797 


7,883 
1,082 

0,739 


5,734 

050 

348 

1 

2,753 


1,738 

708 

311 

1 

1,306 


411 

323 

570 

1 


LiveUrths. 


FnU 


10,190 


7,430 

1,015 

1,149 

2 

0,822 


5,877 

019 

325 

1 

2,054 


1,009 

087 

287 

1 

1,220 


384 
309 
527 


Premature  births. 


Nomber. 


501 


460 
05 
70 


415 


360 
30 
23 


97 


07 
10 
14 


79 


27 
13 
39 


Peroent.i 


5.5 


5.7 
3.9 
0.2 


0.2 


6.2 
5.5 
0.0 


3.5 


3.9 
2.3 
4.5 


6.1 


6.6 
4.0 
6.8 


Term  not 
reported. 


10 


3 
2 
4 
1 


1 
1 


2 

2 


1 

4 
1 
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Tablb  106. — InfcarU  mortality  rates,  by  caiue  of  death  arid  hy  employment  o/mother  duri^i 
pregnancy  and  color  and  nativity;  fuUrterm  hve  burths  in  1915. 


Employment  during  pregnancy  of  1915,  and  color  and  nativity 

of  niother. 


All  mothers. 


Notemplciyed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  ftom  home. 
Employment  not  reported . . 


Native  white  mothers. 


Notemplo3red 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Employment  not  reported . . 


Foreign-bom  mothers . 

Not  employed 

Emplojred  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Employment  not  reported . . 


Colored  mothers. 


Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 


PuU- 

termUve 

births. 


10,106 


7,430 

1,615 

1,149 

2 

6,322 


Infant  mortality  rates.^ 


AU 
causes. 


77.7 


67.2 

76.2 

147.1 


5,377 

619 

325 

1 

2,654 


1,609 

687 

297 

1 

1,220 


384 
309 
527 


68.3 


67.0 

63.0 

101.5 


78.7 


63.5 

78.6 

161.6 


123.8 


85.9 

97.1 

167.0 


Early 
inliaacy. 


14.7 


13.9 

9.3 

27.9 


AUotte 


62.0 


13.4 


13.9 

6.5 

1&5 


15.8 


13.2 
11.6 
4a4 


18.9 


15.6 

9.7 

26.6 


53.3 

66.9 

119.2 


54.9 


511 
56.5 
83.0 


619 


sas 

67.0 
121.2 


104.9 


87.4 
14a  4 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Tablb  107. — IrUetoal  between  ceuation  of  work  and  confinement,  by  occupation  and  color 
of  mother;  birthe  in  1915  ^  to  mothers  employed  during  pregnancy. 


Occopatloa  and  place  of  employment 
daring  pregnancy  of  1915  and  color  of 
mother. 


All  mothers  employed  during  preg- 
nancy  


Employed  at  home.. 


ng 

Laundering 

Husband's  Dusiness . 


Other  home  work. 
Employed  away  from  home. 


Factory  operatlTes 

Canning,  shucking,  etc . 
Clothing. 


Other  factory 

Charwork,  laundress,  etc 

Domestic  servant 

Any  other  occupation. . . 


White  mothers. 


Employed  at  home 

Empl(^ed  away  from  home. 


Colored  mothers. 


Employed  at  home. 

Employed  away  from  home. 


Total 
births.i 


3,219 


Per  cent  *  of  births  >  to  mothers  reportin 
interval  between  cessation  of  work  an 
ment. 


OODflDS* 


None. 


45.1 


1,819 


732 
174 
80 
362 
347 
124 

1,400 


609 
332 
133 
144 
439 
232 
120 

2,168 


1,445 
723 

1,051 


374 
677 


67.1 


86.1 
32.8 


4&3 
70.3 
09.4 

16.6 


7.1 

9.0 

3.8 

5.6 

31.0 

13.4 

18.3 

50.3 


70.7 
9.7 

34.4 


53.5 
23.9 


Under  2 
weeks. 


7.2 


6.3 


ZO 
8.6 


ia2 
9.2 
8.1 

8.5 


8.5 

ia8 
ia5 

1.4 

ia5 

5.6 
6.7 

6.6 


5.5 
8.9 

8.5 


9.1 
8.1 


2  weeks, 
under  2 
months. 


ia7 


8.6 


3.3 
16.7 


15.2 
8.1 

ia5 

13.4 


12.3 
17.8 
6.0 
5.6 
14.6 
15.5 

las 

9.6 


7.8 
13.3 

118 


11.5 
13.6 


2  months 
and  over. 


Interval 
not  re- 
ported. 


35.6 


16.7 


7.1 
4a8 


LS 


1.3 


L5 
1.1 


2S.1 

11.8 

8.1 

6ai 


1.1 

.6 

4.0 

1.4 


7a6  ' 

61.7 

T9.7 

82.6 

42.6 

65.1 

61,7 

32.0 


1.5 
.6 


19 

1.4 

.4 

2L5 

1.4 


14.7 
66.5 

43.1 


24.6 
53.3 


l.S 
1.7 

LI 


LS 
LO 


InoindaB  miaoarriaflH. 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  lets  than  100. 
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Tablk  108. — InfanU  dtaiht  under  1  month  per  lfi(y^  live  birtht  and  stillbirth  rates^  by 
interval  between  eeaaaJtum  of  work  and  corJm/ement^  color  ofmoOier,  and  place  of  employ- 
menl;  birOu  in  1915  to  mothers  employed  during  pregnancy. 


Births  in  1915  to  mothers  emplc^yed  during  pregnancy. 

Intcml  twtwMn  ceBnatinn  of 
work  ftnd  oonlhwiiwit,  color 
of  moClMr,  9Bd  plaoe  of  «m- 
plojinent. 

Total 
births. 

Stillbirths. 

Inftot  deaths. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
blrths.1 

Total. 

Under  1  month 
of  age. 

Number. 

Perl/Xn 

Uve 
births.1 

Number. 

Per  1.000 

Uve 
MrthR.i 

Mothers  employed  st  home: 
White 

1,307 

88 

27.2 

118 

86.8 

36 

26.5 

Inteml- 
None  or  mukr  2  weeks. . . . 
2  weeks  ftud  over 

1,067 

312 

18 

356 

28 
14 

1 

82 

21.6 
44.9 

83 

82 

8 

41 

79.5 
107.4 

24 
11 

1 

14 

23.0 
36.9 

Motnported 

Colored. 

9ai 

126.9 

43.3 

Interval— 
None  or  under  2  weeks.... 
2  weeks  and  ovfr , .  t  ..... . 

218 

132 

5 

088 

20 

10 

2 

29 

91.7 
75.8 

23 

16 

2 

106 

116.2 
131.1 

16a  8 

9 
4 

1 

50 

45.5 
32.8 

Hot  reported.  •••.•••••... 

Mothers  employed  away  from 
home: 
White 

42.2 

75.9 

Interval— 

None  or  under  2  weeks .. . 
2  weeks  and  over, ........ 

116 

560 

12 

629 

7 
21 

1 

50 

cas 

37.6 

16 
89 

1 

115 

146.8 
165.1 

9 
41 

82.6 
76.1 

Not  reported 

Coitmd 

93.8 

201.8 

45 

7R.9 

Interval 
None  or  mider  2  weeks. . . . 
2  weeks  and  over 

186 

436 

7 

18 

40 

1 

96.8 
91.7 

48 

65 

2 

285.7 
164. 1 

10 
20 

iiai 

65.7 

xtOw  reporteds  ............ 

r 

■  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tablb  109. — Age  of  infant  when  mother  began  workt  by  place  of  mother*$  emplofmaU 
and  color  and  natnonality  of  mother;  infants  bom  in  1915  to  motherg  employed  nrMf 
infanCs  first  year  of  life,  and  subsequent  infant  deaths. 


employed  during  infant's  life. 

Age  of  Infiuit,  and  place  of 
employnient  of  mother. 

Total. 

White. 

Native. 

In. 
fants. 

Subse- 
quent 
deaths 

in 
year. 

Deaths 
before 
end  of 
month 
of  life. 

In- 
liants. 

Subae- 
quent 
deaths 

in 
year. 

Deaths 
before 
end  of 
month 
of  life. 

In- 
fants. 

Sofaoe- 
qoent 
deaths 

in 
year. 

DeaUn 
befon 
end  of 

of  life. 

Mothers  employed  after 
birth  of  infant 

2,784 

161 

15 

1,990 

104 

14 

1,036 

52 

5 

Age  of  infant: 

Under  1  month 

755 
537 
2»3 
260 
166 
117 
152 
100 
115 
102 
107 
58 
13 

1,029 

58 

37 

21 

11 

9 

11 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 
3 
3 

i" 

3 

i* 

i' 

1 

686 

351 

171 

153 

100 

67 

96 

71 

79 

71 

84 

46 

13 

1,564 

46 
17 
12 
3 
7 
9 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 

...a.... 

I 

i" 

r 

282 
192 
96 
82 
73 
36 
54 
43 
50 
40 
44 
35 
7 

801 

23 

10 

8 

1  month 

i 

2montlui 

I 

3  months. , . 

4  months. 

i" 

2 

1 

2 

I 

5  months 

I 

6  mcmths 

7  months ,, 

1 

8  months. . ,  -  - . . 

9  months 

2 

10  months. 

Not  reDorted 

Employed  at  home 

87 

8 

68 

8 

34 

2 

AgB  of  infant: 

Under  1  mcmth 

605 

405 

194 

140 

97 

60 

86 

56 

49 

56 

54 

25 

12 

855 

46 

18 

12 

2 

1 
4 

2 
3 
2 

652 

305 

141 

100 

72 

38 

62 

42 

31 

42 

46 

21 

12 

435 

41 

12 

9 

2 
8 
2 

968 
165 
80 
57 
46 
26 
34 
27 
23 
25 
30 
14 
7 

235 

21 
6 
5 

1  month 

1 

2  months 

1 

3  months- 

4  months 

5  mnnttiii 

3 

••.•.... 

1 

6  months 

7  months 

1 

8  months ,   X  -  - 

9  months 

3 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10  months 

11  months 

Not  reoorted 

Employed  away  from 
home 

74 

7 

36 

6 

18 

3 

Age  of  infant: 

Under  1  month 

60 

132 

99 

129 

69 

57 

66 

44 

66 

46 

53 

33 

1 

13 
19 
9 
9 
8 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

i* 

i" 

3 

i* 

i' 

34 
46 
30 
53 
37 
29 
36 
29 
48 
29 
38 
25 
1 

5 
5 
3 
3 
7 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

i* 

3 

i* 

i' 

14 
27 
18 
25 
27 
10 
20 
16 
28 
15 
14 
21 

2 

4 
3 

1  month 

2  months 

8  months. ...... 

4 
1 

1 
2 

1 

5  months 

1 

6  months 

7  months 

1 

8  months 

9  months  .  r . . . . 

1 

10  months.  T  T  - 

11  months. .............. 

Not  reported 
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Tabui  100.— ^ii^  qfif^ant  when  mother  began  work,  by  place  of  mother* s  emploument 
tmd  eolar  and  natumaliiiy  <;/ mother;  truants  bom  in  1916  to  mothers  employed  during 
irtfanVefirtt  year  of  life^  and  n/Jbeequent  tn/onl  deathe — Continued. 


Inftmts  of  mothers  of  speolfled  color  and  nationality  who  were 
employed  during  infant's  life. 

Foreign  born. 

A^B  ofinfluit.  and  place  of 
employiiiBnt  of  mother. 

Total. 

Italian. 

Jewish. 

In. 
fants. 

Subse- 
quent 
deaths 
in 
year. 

Deaths 
before 
end  of 
month 
ofUfe. 

In- 
ftots. 

Subee- 
quent 
deaths 

in 
year. 

Deaths 
before 
end  of 
month 
oflif^. 

In- 
fants. 

Subse- 
quent 
deaths 

in 
year. 

Deaths 
before 
end  of 
month 
oflifb. 

Mothers  emplo9«d  after 
Urthofinteit 

008 

52 

0 

172 

8 

1 

208 

4 

2 

Under  1  month. ......... 

404 
150 
78 
71 
88 
31 
44 
28 
20 
31 
40 
11 
8 

783 

23 
7 
4 

3 
3 

7 

1 

2 
2 
1 

2* 

77 

35 

16 

18 

8 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 
3 

1 

1 

152 

68 

23 

14 

11 

3 

6 

6 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1  month 

1 

1 

4  months.....  «^.  ax 

4  months 

1 

1 
1 
2 

i" 

1 

Not  reported 

1 
185 

Employed  at  home 

34 

8 

K 

1 

280 

4 

2 

IkfB  of  inftmt: 

Under  1  month 

884 

140 

81 

43 

28 

12 

28 

15 

0 

17 

16 

7 

6 

200 

20 
6 
4 

2 
2 

1 

75 
34 
15 
15 

8 
3 

7 

1 
1 
2 
3 

3 
3 

1 

I 

150 

67 

22 

13 

10 

3 

6 

6 

2 

4 

5 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1  month 

1 

2  months 

1 

3 months.............  .. 

4months..r. .. . a...  .. 

ff  months. ...........  X 



2 

1 

4  months 

• 

8  months 

1 

1 

1 

10  months 

11  months... 

Not  reported 

1 
7 

Employed  away  from 
home. 

18 

3 

0 

.    •  .   X 

AcBOflnflmt: 

Under  1  month 

20 
10 
12 
28 
10 
10 
16 
13 
20 
14 
24 
4 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1  month... ..XX XX  x.xx 

2mopfhs 

3 
3 
5 

1 

2 

1 

7  mo^^thf 

8  months. 

1 

. 

1 
2 

10  months 

1 

1 

1 

11  months 

Not  reported 

•••••••• 

•••••••• 
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Table  109. — Age  of  infant  when  mother  began  work,  by  place  of  mother^s  empUmmiad 
and  color  and  na&onality  of  mother;  infanta  horn  in  1915  to  motherg  employed  iffitf 
infants  firai  year  oflife^  and  whaequent  infant  deatha — Concluded. 


Infants  of  mothers  of  spedfled  color  and  nationality  who 

during  inftot's  life. 

wereemplojed 

Foreign  bom. 

Colored. 

Age  of  infant,  and  place  of 
employment  of  mother. 

Polish. 

All  other. 

Infants. 

Subse- 

guent 

deaths 

in  year. 

Deaths 
before 
end  of 
month 
oflife. 

Subse- 
quent 
deaths 
in  year. 

Deaths 
before 
'  end  of 
month 
oflife. 

Infants. 

Subse- 

guent 

deaths 

in  year. 

Deatfei 
bete* 
end  of 

OfllfL 

Mothers    employed 
after  birth  of  infant. . 

382 

25 

4 

281 

15 

2 

785 

57 

1 

Age  of  infant: 

Under  1  month 

66 
20 
15 
26 
11 
16 
20 
12 
18 
19 
29 
8 
2 

116 

6 
2 
1 
8 
8 
6 
1 

i* 

i" 

109 

86 

19 

15 

6 

9 

10 

9 

7 

4 

2 

2 

8 

108 

12 
1 

1 

1 

60 

186 

122 

116 

57 

50 

54 

29 

86 

81 

23 

12 

12 
20 
9 
8 
3 
2 
1 
2 

1  month 

2  months 

I 

3  months .  ■. 

4  months  -  r ...... .  , . , .  r , 

5  months 

1 

1 

fl  months ,         ... 

7  mnnthii  _  _                  

8  months 

1 
1 
2 

i* 

1 

9  months  ..... 

1 

10  months 

11  months-  - 

Not  renorted 

Employed  at  home 

9 

2 

18 

1 

865 

19 

Age  of  infant: 

Under  1  month 

56 

11 
8 
5 
8 
2 
7 
3 
2 
8 
7 
4 
1 

146 

4 

1 
1 

i* 

104 

28 

16 

10 

5 

4 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

2 

8 

88 

11 
1 

1 

1 

48 

100 
58 
40 
25 
22 
24 
14 
18 
14 
8 
4 

4 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1  month 

2  months 

3  months 

4  tnnmf.hn 

6  months .                

1 

6  months 

7  mnnlhs 

1 

8  months 

9  months ......  t  - 

1 
1 

1 

1 

10  months ,,.,,---.--,,-- 

11  months 

Not  roDorted 

Employed  away  from 
home 

16 

2 

2 

1 

420 

86 

1 

Age  of  infant: 

Under  1  month ,....-.,-- 

11 
9 
7 

21 
8 

14 

13 
9 

16 

11 
22 

4 

1 

2 

5 

8 
3 
5 

1 
6 
2 
4 

3 

1 
1 

1 

26 

86 
69 
76 
82 
28 
30 
15 
18 
17 
15 
8 

8 
14 

J 

1  month ...  r  -  -  -  r 

2  months 

1 

3  months 

i' 

4  months . . . , 

fi  months  --,...-...,.--- 

1 

1 

6  months  -..,.,,,,-. 

7  months 

8  months    .  .  r 

1 

9  months 

10  months 

'  1 

11  months ,-,-,-.--- 

Not  reported 
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ISLB  110. — Excesi  mortality  among  infants  of  mothers  employed  durina  infant's  life^ 
Mme,  by  time  of  resumption  ofwork,  piace  of  employment^  ana  color  ana  nationality  of 
moAer^  over  mortality  expected  when  effect  of  differences  in  color  and  nationality  of  mother 
if  elimtnated;  truants  bom  in  1915  to  mothers  employed  during  infanVs  lifetxme. 


Infants  of  mothers  < 
at  home. 

miployed 
ths. 

Infants  of  mothers  employed 
away  from  home. 

{•  of  Inlant  when  mother  began  work, 
md  odor  and  nationality  ox  mother. 

ToUl. 

Dea 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected.! 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected. 1 

Total 

1,029 

87 

02.4 

855 

74 

46.5 

ndf  ^  montbif 

1,294 

297 

326 

12 

801 

76 
7 
5 

72.7 

13.6 

6.1 

201 
256 

308 

1 

235 

41 

24 

9 

23.4 

nonthff,  nnder  6 

16.2 

Bonttvf'and  o^ec, . . , 

6.0 

pe  not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

34 

35.0 

18 

6.7 

ude**  3  month? , . . 

513 

120 

152 

7 

763 

32 
1 

1 

27.7 
5.0 
2.3 

50 

62 

114 

9 

5 

4 

2.2 

2.0 

Bonths  and  over 

1.6 

pi  not  reported 

Foreiffn^bom  whf  te  mnthers 

34 

31.1 

200 

18 

11.0 

nder  3  months 

585 

81 

02 

5 

365 

30 
2 
2 

26.5 
2.0 
1.7 

51 

57 

01 

1 

420 

4 

11 

3 

4.3 

m^thfl  nnder  6 

4.1 

Booths  and  over 

2.6 

Colored 

10 

26.3 

38 

28.8 

adfif  3  months 

106 
87 
82 

13 

4 
2 

18.5 
5.7 
2.1 

181 
136 
103 

28 
8 
2 

16.0 

9.2 

2.7 

I  Expected  deaths  are  calculated  by  appl]ring  to  the  initots  of  employed  mothers  in  each  color  and  na- 
■MJfty  gnxxp  the  averace  rates  of  subsequent  deaths  in  the  same  oolor  and  nationality  group.  The  num- 
r  of  infants  whose  motners  went  to  work  during  the  first  month  of  the  infant's  life  is  multiplied  by  the 
te  of  subsequent  deaths  among  ail  survivors  of  the  first  month;  tiie  number  of  infants  whose  mothers 
m%  to  work  anrinc  the  second  month  is  multiplied  bv  the  average  of  the  rates  of  subsequent  deatlis  among 
rrivorsatthebepuuiingandsurvivorsattheendoftnesecondmonth:  and  similarly  for  each  later  month. 
!•  results  are  thai  added  together  to  form  the  groups  shown  in  the  table.  In  calculating  expected  deaths 
the  foreign-bom  white  eroup.  calculations  were  made  separately  for  the  Jewish,  PoUsE,  lutlian,  and  all 
h«  groups  and  the  results  added  to  form  the  total  in  the  nreign-Dorn  white  group. 
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Table  111. — Eaccesg  niortality  among  infantM  of  mothen  employed  durin§  mfimf$  life- 
time, by  place  of  employment,  over  mortality  eneeted  when  ejfeet  of  mjferenotM  m  »• 
fanU^  ages  and  mfathen^  eamingi  X9  elimmaiev  infanti  bom  m  191S  to  natiwe  wkiU 
and  to  colored  moAen. 


Infants  whoae  mothers'  empik 

nviuentb^ 
Kith.1 

gan  In  some  pcevioas  dk 

Earnings  of  father,  and  color,  nativity,  and  place  of  employ- 

numt  of  mother. 

Surviving  at  begin- 
ning of  «— 

Infant  deaths.* 

Second 
month. 

Twelfth 
month. 

Actual. 

Ezpectei 

Mothers  employed  at  home 

296 

1,033 

47 

5S.1 

Native  white  mothers 

2S7 

no 

ii 

31.5 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  3560 

50 

111 

71 

25 

39 

141 
300 

196 

73 

323 

10 
7 

12 
2 

16 

lao 

3550-1849 

111 

3850-31,249 

&1 

31.^0  and  over 

L3 

Colored  mothers 

316 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  3550 

32 

7 

30 

238 
85 

480 

15 
1 

40 

1&4 

3550  and  over 

5.2 

Mothers  employed  away  from  home J 

28.1 

Native  white  mothers 

13 

157 

« 

■   Li 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  3550 

7 
5 
1 

95 

51 

0 

2 

323 

8 
1 

4.6 

3550-3849 

L6 

3850-31,240 

31 .250  and  over 

Colored  mothers 

17 

31 

2L9 

Earning  of  father: 

Under  3560 

15 
2 

267 
56 

26 
5 

1&8 

3560  and  over 

3.1 

1  From  this  comparison  are  omitted  (1)  infants  of  f6reign-bom  white  mothers;  (2)  infants  of  native  white 
and  of  colored  mothers  in  families  where  the  fathers  earned  nothing  or  amounts  not  reported;  (3)  the  life- 
time and  deaths  of  infants  lived  in  the  months  in  which  the  mothers  went  to  work— that  is,  i  f  the  mothen 
went  to  work  in  the  tenth  month,  the  lifetime  and  deaths  In  that  month,  and  (4)  lifetime  and  deaths  of 
infants  in  cases  where  the  age  of  the  infant  at  the  time  the  mother  went  to  work  was  not  reported. 

s  The  numbers  for  months  between  the  second  and  the  twelfth  are  omitted. 

'  The  actual  deaths  are  the  sum  of  the  deaths  occurring  month  by  month  amoog  the  "  infant  survivors" 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  The  expected  deaths  are  the  sum  of  the  deaths  among  these  inftot  sur- 
vivors expected  on  the  basis  of  monthly  death  rates  among  all  infants  of  native  wmteand  of  colored 
mothers  req^eetively  in  the  specified  fathers'  earnings  group. 

Table  112. — NatvonalHy  ofmolher,  by  place  of  her  employment  and  age  of  infant  when 
mother  began  work;  vn/ants  born  in  1915  to  mothen  employed  during  infanft 
lifetime. 


Infants  of  specified  age  when  mothers  began  work. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother  and  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

Under  3  months. 

3  months  and  over. 

Not 

Ninnber. 

Percent 

distribu- 

Uon. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

reported. 

Mothers  emnloved  at  home 

1,294 

loao 

623 

loao 

12 

Native  white 

513 
239 
74 
124 
148 
196 

291 

30.6 
1&5 
5.7 
9.6 
11.4 
18wl 

IOOlO 

281 
80 
41 
40 
42 

160 

863 

45.1 
8L0 
6w6 
6.4 
6.7 

27.1 

loao 

7 

Jewish 

Polish 

1 

Italian 

1 

All  other  forri|m-hcrn  white 

3 

Colored r. 

Mothers  emnloved  awav  from  home ........... 

1 

Native  white 

59 

27 

24 

181 

20l3 
9.3 
8w2 

6X2 

176 

118 

SO 

230 

31.3 

21.0 

&3 

4315 

Polish 

1 

All  other  foreign-bom  white 

Colored 
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Tablb  113. — EarninM  of  father,  by  mother's  place  of  employment,  color  and  ruUivitu; 
and  age  ofvnfant  tcMen  mother  began  work;  infante  ofmothere  employed  dwring  infants 
lifetime. 


Infants  of  specified  age  when  mothers  began  work— 

At  home. 

Away  from  home. 

KTnfngi  of  father  and  color  and 
natlTity  of  mother. 

Under  3 
months. 

3  months 
and  over. 

Age 
not 
re- 
ported. 

Under  3 
months. 

3  months 
and  over. 

Age 
not 
re- 
ported. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
Uon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

Uon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

All  fnothcffv 

1,294 

loao 

623 

100.0 

12 

291 

loao 

563 

10d.0 

1 

BamincB  of  lather: 

Under  9460 

228 
216 
175 
612 
96 
87 

513 

17.6 
16.7 
13.5 
47.3 
2.0 
2.9 

loao 

155 

HI 

78 

347 

17 

15 

281 

24.9 
17.8 
12.5 
80.6 
2.7 
Z4 

loao 

2' 

1 
7 

2" 

7 

119 
54 
23 
29 
60 
16 

59 

4a9 

18.6 

7.9 

lao 

17.2 
5.5 

loao 

222 
125 
69 
88 
34 
25 

176 

39.4 
22.2 
12,3 
15.6 
6.0 
4.4 

100.0 

$460-9649 

1560-9649 

1 

9660  and  ow..... 

No  eaminfljii. ......,,,,, 

Not  roDflried  a  • 

Native  white 

Eamines  of  father: 

Under  9460 

39 
54 
84 
314 
7 
15 

585 

7.6 

ia5 

16.4 

61.2 

1.4 

2.9 

100.0 

34 
31 
39 
158 
7 
12 

173 

IZl 
11.0 
13.9 
66.2 
2.5 
4.3 

100.0 

i* 

4' 

2 
5 

16 
10 

5 
12 
14 

2 

51 

27.1 
16.9 

8.5 
20.3 
23.7 

3.4 

loao 

53 
32 
20 
39 

18 
14 

148 

30.1 
IK.  2 
11.4 
22.2 
10.2 
8.0 

100.0 

9460^9649 

9550-9649 

9660  and  oyer 

No  earninn 

Not  reporied 

Foreim4xim  white.* 

1 

Samings  of  father: 

Under  9460 

123 
95 
72 

269 
10 
16 

196 

21.0 
16.2 
12.3 
46.0 
1.7 
2.7 

100.0 

44 

34 
25 
65 

4 
1 

169 

25.4 
19.7 
14.5 
37.6 
2.3 
.6 

100.0 

i* 

1 
3 

22 

10 

2 

11 

5 

1 

181 

43.1 

19.6 

3.9 

21.6 

9.8 

2.0 

100.0 

48 
33 
30 
27 
7 
3 

239 

32.4 
22.3 
20.3 
18.2 

4.8 
2.0 

100.0 

9460-9649 

96604640 

1 

9660  and  ovw 

Noearninn 

Not  reDOFC(Bd.  ................. 

Colofed 

Eamtna  of  father: 

Under  9460 

66 
67 
19 
29 
9 
6 

83.7 

34.2 

9.7 

14.8 

4.6 

3.1 

77 
46 
14 
24 
6 
2 

45.6 

27.2 

8.3 

14.2 

3.6 

1.2 

81 
34 
16 
6 
31 
13 

418 

1&8 

8.8 

3.3 

17.1 

7.2 

121 

60 

19 

22 

9 

8 

25.1 
7.9 
9.2 
3.8 
3.3 

AUAM^m^ 

9660  and  over 

NoeamincR . 

Not  PfiDQf  LMI 
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Tablb^  114. — Interval  between  cessation  of  work  and  confinement^  by  interval  between 
confinement  and  resumption  of  work;  infants  of  mothers  employed  away  both  dum§ 
pregnancy  and  within  year  after  the  birth. 


Infants  of  mothers  employed  away  dor- 
Injc  pregnancy  and  resuminc  such  wok 
witnin  speclfled  time  after  oirth. 

Interval  between  cessatlan  of  work  and  confinement. 

Under  3  months. 

3  months  and  orer. 

• 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distrib- 
ution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distrib- 

UtlOD. 

Total 

236 

100.0 

358 

IOOlO 

None... .••••• 

80 
23 
43 
88 
2 

33.9 

9.7 

18.2 

37.3 

.8 

40 
24 
49 

241 

4 

11.1 

Under  2  weeks ••. 

6.7 

2  weeks,  under  2  months 

U7 

2  mnnthii  atkI  nvAr 

67.3 

Notrenorted ••• 

1.1 

Table  115. — Excess  mortality  among  ir^ants  of  mothers  employed  away /rem.  home  during 
infanVs  lifetime^  by  mother*  s  employment  during  pregriaruixi  and  age  of  infant  when  mother 
resumed  work,  over  mortality  expected  when  enect  of  differences  in  mother's  color  and 
nationalitiff  and  father's  earnings  is  elvminatea;  infants  of  mothers  employed  away  from 
homt  during  infant's  l^etime. 


Infants  of  mothers  employed  away  during  lifetime  of  infiuit. 

Age  of  infant  when  mother  resumed  work. 

Mother  employed  away 
during  pregnancy. 

Mother  not  employed  away 
during  pregnancy. 

Infants. 

Deaths. 

Inftots. 

Deaths. 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected.i 

Actual. 

Ex- 
pected.* 

AH 

604 

56 

86.0 

260 

18 

10.7 

236 
183 
176 

33 

17 

6 

19.9 

11.3 

3.8 

64 

72 
•134 

8 
7 
3 

4.2 

3  roopths.  under  6 . . , ,..,,,....... 

4.1 

dmonthsand  over 

2.4 

1  See  note  1,  Table  110,  p.  313. 

s  Indodes  1  infant  of  a  moUier  whose  employment  was  not  reported. 
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Tablk  116.— Infant  ttavm  of /tiding,  month  <tf  We,  fha 

of  nuither't  employment,  a/  wtolkv;    v^fmiU  (jf  nmn 
employed  dwing  ir^ant't 
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Table  116. — Infant  wrvivors  and  infant  deaths^  by  type  of  feeding,  month  of  Wt,  pha 
of  mother* 3  employment^  and  color  and  nattonaWy  of  mother;  infante  of  mAm 
employed  during  infant* s  h/«ttme— Continued. 


Inftots  of  mothers  employed  during  inAuit's  Uf etiiDei 

Heath  of  Ufe  of  Infant,  and 
place     of     emplovment. 
color,  and  nationality  of 

Total. 

Breast  fed. 

Mixed  fed. 

Artifldanyfed. 

Notn- 
pcittl 

mother. 

Infant 
sur- 
vivors. 

Deaths 

in 
mouth. 

Infiuit 
sur- 
vivors. 

Deaths 

in 
month. 

Infant 
sur- 
vivors. 

Deaths 

in 
month. 

Inllant 
sur- 
vivors. 

Deaths 

in 
month. 

Influt 

sor* 

vironi 

Polish    mothers   employed 
during  infant's  life- 
Second  month 

66 
85 
99 
125 
135 
146 
161 
170 
186 
204 
229 

55 
65 
73 
78 
81 
82 
89 
90 
91 
98 
103 

11 
20 
26 
47 
54 
64 
72 
80 
95 
106 
126 

76 
111 
126 
141 
149 
151 
159 
159 
159 
161 
163 

74 
106 
122 
136 
144 
146 
153 
153 
153 
155 
156 

i" 

i* 

4 
5 
3 
2 

3* 

2 

i* 

2* 

1 

2* 

1 

i' 

i' 

3 
5 
1 

1 

i' 

1 

i" 

1 

i* 

r 

1 
2* 

r 

1 

I 

I 

1 

2' 

54 
63 
68 
77 
78 
63 
66 
50 
43 
41 
36 

47 
52 
54 
54 
52 
40 
42 
83 
25 
22 
20 

7 
11 
14 
23 
26 
23 
24 
17 
18 
19 
16 

68 
90 
92 
97 
96 
76 
64 
54 
45 
35 
31 

66 

87 
90 
95 
94 
75 
62 
52 
43 
34 
30 

i" 

1 
1 

i" 

i" 

1 

i* 

i* 

i* 

i* 

i' 

I 

3 

10 

18 

27 

31 

55 

60 

94 

110 

126 

150 

2 
5 
10 
12 
14 
27 
32 
42 
40 
57 
61 

1 
5 
8 
15 
17 
28 
87 
68 
61 
60 
80 

6 
12 
16 
25 
29 
47 
58 
66 
72 
83 
84 

6 
12 
14 
22 
26 
43 
54 
62 
68 
78 
80 

i' 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

« 

9 
12 
13 
21 

96 
28 
26 
96 
SS 
S7 
43 

6 

8 

9 
12 
15 
15 
15 
15 
17 
19 
22 

3 

4 
4 

9 
11 

n 
11 
11 

15 
18 
21 

2 

9 
18 
19 
24 
28 
37 
39 
42 
43 
48 

2 

9 
18 
19 
24 
28 
37 
30 
42 
43 
4ft 

Third  month . , 

1 

Fourth  month 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month 

T 

3 

1 
1 

Seventh  month 

Eifhth  month 

Ninth  month 

Tenth  month 

Eleventh  month 

3 

1 

Twelfth  month 

Employed  at  home  dur- 
ins  intent's  Ufe— 
second  month 

Third  month 

Fourth  month 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month 

1 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  month 

Ninth  month 

1 

Tenth  month 

Eleventh  month 

Twelfth  month 

8 

Employed   away   from 
home  during  Infftnt's 
life- 
Second  mcmth 

Third  month 

Fourth  month 

1 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month 

3 

3 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  month 

Ninth  month 

Tenth  month 

1 

Eleventh  month 

Twelfth  month 

Italian  mothers  fonployed 
during  infitnt's  life- 
Second  month 

1 

1 

Third  month 

Fourth  month 

1 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  month 

1 

1 

Ninth  month 

Tenth  month 

Eleventh  month. 

Twelfth  month 

2 

Employed  at  home  doi^ 
inc  infant's  lilto- 
Second  month 

Third  month 

Fourth  month 

Fifth  month 

1 

Sixth  month 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  mooth 

Ninth  month 

Tmth  mooth 

1 
1 

Eleventh  month. .... 

2 
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Table  IIB. — It^dsnt  nmivori  and  in^mi  deaUit,  by  tupt  of  feeding,  month  of  lift,  place 
of  motier'g  empbviHMt,  and  color  and  tmtvmaRty  of  mother;  {n/onfi  of  mothtra 
emplagid  duriitg  jif^mt'a  l^^luiw— Continued. 
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Table  118. — Infant  mortdUty  rales^  by  time  of  mother's  emjUoument  away  from  kone, 
color  and  nativity  of  mother  ^  and  eamings  of  father;  live  tnrths,  all  pregruEnein, 


WTfiingw  of  father  dtrrini; 
jmt  Mtter  1915,  birth  and 
c(dor  and  nativity  of 
mother. 


All  mothers. 


Eamings  of  father: 

Under  S550 

S&.'Sa-|840 

I85(M1.849 

$1,850 and  over. 

Noeamings 

Not  reported... 


Native  white  mothers. . 


Eamings  of  father : 

Under  S550 

$550-1849 

$850-$l,849 

$1,850 and  over. 

Noeamings 

Not  reported... 


Forelsn-bom  white 
motners 


Eamings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

$56O-$840 

$850-$l,849 

$1^50 and  over. 

Noeamings 

Not  reported... 


Colored  mothers. 


Eamings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

$550-$849 

$850-$l,849 

$1,850 and  over. 

Noeamin^ 

Notrei>orted... 


Live  births,  aD  pregnanrfea. 


Mother  never  employed 
away.* 


Lfve 
births. 


8,181 


2,053 

2,535 

2,631 

589 

153 

220 

4,603 


696 
1,363 
1,979 

482 
60 

123 


3,291 


1,816 

1,078 

615 

107 

88 

87 

287 


141 
94 
37 


Infant  deaths. 


Nmn- 
ber. 


5 
10 


Inftot 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.> 


812       99. 3 


240 

271 

223 

28 

19 

31 

452 


116.9 
106.9 
84.8 
47.5 
124.2 
14a  9 

9&2 


74 
158 
170 

27 
7 

16 


124. 2 

115.9 

85.9 

56.0 


isao 


323  I      9&2 


148 

106 

45 

1 

12 
11 

37 


18 
7 
8 


112.5 

9&3 

73.2 

9.3 


128.9 


127.7 


Mother  employed  away 
before  marriage  only. 


Live 
births. 


17,491 


3,616 

7,106 

5,871 

408 

133 

267 

12,143 


1,744 
5,217 
4,538 

397 
65 

182 


4,423 


1,645 

1,266 

96 

61 

70 

925 


579 

244 

77 

3 

7 

15 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,825 


438 
785 
584 

31 
13 
24 

1,271 


229 

506 

395 

26 

10 

15 


435 


18$ 

157 

130 

5 

2 

8 

119 


76 

32 

9 


Infknt 
mor- 
telity 
rate.* 


104.3 


121.1 
lia5 
90.9 
62.2 
97.7 
89.9 

140.7 


131.3 

114.2 

87.0 

65.5 


82L4 


9&3 


102.9 
95.4 

103.5 


128.6 


13L8 
13LI 


Mother  employed  tvty 
after  raarnafe. 


Lfve 
births. 


9,172 


4,919 

2,855 

743 

47 

397 

211 

2,960 


Infant  deitiis- 


Nmn- 
ber. 


1,521 


Infut 
mor- 
talttr 
rate* 


1.152 
1,171 


18 

184 

82 


3,090 


1,616 
1,062 


$4 

60 
23 

3,192 


2,152 

652 

85 


197 
106 


871 
448 

91 

2 

75 

34 

462 


183 

182 

58 

1 

ao 
u 


464 


149 
27 

1 
11 

8 


420 

117 

11 


34 
13 


166.  S 


177.1 
1519 
121 S 


18B.I 

16L1 

1516 


151.1 
1514 

1312 


158L1 


1619 
144.4 

101. 8 


1814 


1913 
1714 


172.6 
122.6 


1  Includes  12  for  whom  employment  was  not  reported. 
>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tablb  119. — SUObirtk  ratai,  by  time  of  mother's  employment  away  from  home,  r^i 
naUmiy  ofmothery  and  eam\ny$  of  father;  births,  all  pregnancies.  *      "^^ 


Karnlngi  of  fether  dorlnc  year 
■AerTus  birth  and  eolor  and 
nativity  of  moCbtr. 


AllinotbMB 

■arnina  of  fitlMr 

Under  S460. 

$450-1640 

SSfiMMV 

tUMM9 

t880-fl3tt. 

•l,«Oandov«r 

Noearainp 

Notraportad-a. 

NattTawhitamothan 

■mina  of  Cathan 

Under  t4S0 

94S0-iM0 

tS6O-f5i0 

tnro  JM^ 

t8Sa-«l,M9. 

$1,860  and  ovar 

Noaamtnga. 

Notraportad 

FonlgD-boni  irtiita  moChars 

aMoinsa  of  ftrthflR 

Under  $460 

$480-$640 

$S60-$B40 

$B60-I8«0 

$86041,840 

$1,860  and  over 

Noeamlnga. 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers 

Baminn  of  tether: 

Under  $460 

$46O-$640 

$660-1040 

$660  and  over 

Noeamina 

Not  reported 


Births,  ail  pregnancies. 


Mother    never   em- 
ployed away.i 


Births. 


8,448 


1,187 
040 
052 
1.044 
2,716 
018 
103 
228 

4,750 


242 
374 
608 
870 
2,052 
602 
66 
127 

3.378 


858 
401 
421 
600 
624 
111 
02 
01 

315 


87 

75 

23 

115 


Stillbirths. 


Nam* 
bar. 


362 


33 
41 
20 

32 
85 
24 

10 

8 

117 


7 
13 
10 
14 
73 
20 
0 
4 

H7 


13 

20 

16 

17 

0 

4 

4 

4 

28 


13 
8 
3 
4 


lU 


1,000 
births.*! 


Sl.O 


27.8 
43.0 
30.5 
10.5 
31.3 
30.2 
01.3 
35.1 

30.0 


28.0 
84.8 
10.7 
15.0 
35.6 
39.8 


Mother  employed 
away  before  mar- 
riage cmly. 


Births. 


StiUbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


17,078 


1,651 

2.085 

2,614 

4.681 

6,024 

511 

135 

277 

12,453 


31.5 
25.8 


15.2 
4a7 
38.0 
24.6 
14.4 
36.0 


640 
1,146 
1,770 
3.571 
4.655 

407 
67 

188 

4,542 


487 


BBB 


58 

62 

65 

124 

153 

13 

2 

10 

310 


14 

28 

38 

05 

117 

10 

2 

6 

110 


88.0 


Zi.a 


686  : 

642 

606 

003 

l,2)!(e 

101 

61 

74 

0^3 


17 
18 
18 
26 
33 
3 


325 
297 
130 
2UU 
7 
15 


4 

58 


Per 

1,000 

births.* 


27.1 


35.1 
29.7 
24.0 
26.5 
26.4 
25.4 
14.8 
36.1 


Mother  employed 
away  after  mar- 
riage. 


Births. 


0,626 


21.0 
24.4 
21.4 
26.6 
25.1 
24.6 


31.0 


2t.8 
28.0 
25.0 
26.2 
25.6 
29.7 


27 

K3.1 

16 

53.9 

9 

W.7 

6 

3U.0 

^  Includes  12  for  whom  employment  was  not  reported. 
•  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


3,164 

2,025 

1.657 

1,410 

777 

48 

425 

220 


24.0  i    3.056 


670 
519 
571 
644 
414 

13 
141 

83 


20.2  I    3,134 


1,017 

653 

584 

477 

272 

35 

72 

24 


50.0  !    3.437 


1,477 
853 
402 
380 
212 
113 


StiUbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

1.000 

births.* 


454 


160 

110 

54 

58 

34 

1 

28 

0 

105 


19 
18 
22 
22 
16 


7 
1 

104 


31 

24 

12 

17 

12 

1 

6 

1 

245 


110 
G8 
20 
25 
15 
7 


47.2 


sao 

54.3 
3t.7 
41.1 
43.8 


65.9 
40.9 

34.4 


28.4 
34.7 
3i4.5 
31.2 
38.6 


49.0 


33.2 


30.5 
36.  S 
20.5 
35.6 
44.1 


71.3 


74.5 
79.7 
49.8 
65.8 
70.8 
61.9 


/ 
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Fablr  120. — Infant  mortality  rates,  bv  number  of  births '  to  mother,  her  emphfmad 
away  from  home,  and  color  ana  nativity;  live  births,  all  pregnancies. 


live  births,  all  pregnancies,  to  mothers  having  specified  number  of  bbtte. 

1-8. 

4-6. 

7andov«r. 

Employment    sway    Arom 
home,  and  color  and  na- 
tivity of  mother. 

Live 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

• 

Live 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

Uve 
births. 

Infant  deeOi. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tnftot 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.t 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 

taUty 
rate.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Infnt 
mor* 

iat(.> 

All  mothers 

11,600 

1,106 

05.4 

11,464 

1,239 

106.1 

11,700 

1,813 

306 

636 
TBI 

151« 

« 

Not  employed 

2,280 

7,135 

3,100 

0 

7,888 

167 

800 

338 

2 

721 

73.0 

84.0 
164.3 

01.4 

2,866 

6,704 

2,889 

6 

6,306 

247 

590 
402 

86.2 

103.4 
130.1 

8,045 

4,652 
4,008 

uao 

Employed  before  marriage 
only 

134.7 

Emplayed  after  marriage 

Employment  not  reDoited. . . 

MIS 

Native  whitemiothers. . 

689 

107.7 

5,413 

778 

141.2 

Not  employed 

Employed  before  marriage 
only 

1,662 

5,278 

066 

8 

2,624 

113 

467 
161 

68.4 

86.6 
168.1 

1,682 

3,909 

808 

6 

3,677 

154 

406 
180 

07.3 

103.6 
144.8 

1,360 

2,066 
1,007 

186 

400 
181 

136^0 
116b.  4 

Employed  after  marriage — 
Employment  not  repocted. . . 

16&0 

ForeigQ-bom      white 
mothem 

337 

00.3 

366 

06.8 

4,448 

OO 

14LI 

Not  employed 

Employed  before  marriage 

400 

1,617 
607 

1 

1,078 

43 

100 

84 

1 

148 

86.2 

71.0 
138.4 

1,200 

1,465 
1,003 

88 

189 
120 

72.8 

04.0 
128.6 

1,582 

1,441 
1,420 

191 
187 

asi 

120L7 
129L8 

Employed  aftor  marriage 

Employment  not  reported. . . 

17&.S 

Colored  mothers 

137.3 

1,302 

104 

130.4 

1,034 

400 

211.5 

Not  employed 

106 

340 

628 

2 

11 

33 
103 

1 

101.9 

97.1 
161.0 

74 

330 
088 

5 

46 

143 

130.4 
144.7 

103 

265 
1,576 

20 

40 
340 

10L2 

Emplo^  before  marriage 
only 

156^9 

Employed  after  marriage 

Employment  not  reported. . . 

221.4 

^  Includes  miscarriages. 

*  Not  shown  whereEase  is  less  than  100. 
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Tablv  121. — Infant  jnortalUy  rates  (by  cause  of  death)  and  sHlUniih  rates,  by  employment 
qf  mother  away  from  home,  during  pregnancy  and  after  birth,  and  by  color  ana  noHvity 
of  mother;  bmhis  in  1916. 


BmploymeQt  away  (ram  home,  and  color 
and  natimy  of  mothor. 


AnmotlMn 

li  oc  eoBpMvaQs  ••••••«•••■*«•••■■«••••••••• 

Bnmloyed  liefore  Urth  In  IMfic 

oelara  marriage  onlr.... 

After  marriage  and  prior  to  bat  not 
daring  prefnanoy  of  1915 

Daring  pregmmcy  of  1915. 

Emptoyea  only  after  pirth  In  1915 

Employmmt  not  reported 

Native  wliltemotlurs 

Not  employed. 

Employed  oefore  birth  In  1915: 

■    Before  marriage  onlv 

After  marriage  and  prior  to  but  not 

during  pregnancy  oi  1915 

Daring  pregnancy  of  1915 

Bmpl<^yea  only  after  Dirth  in  1915 

Employment  not  reported 

Foreign-bornwhlte  mothers 

Not  employed. 

Employed  oeftre  Urth  in  1915: 

Brave  marriage  only 

After  marriage  ana  prior  to  but  not 
daring  pregnancy  of  1915 

Daring  pregnancy  of  1915 

Employed  only  after  birth  in  1915 

Employment  not  reported 

Colored  mothers. 

Not  employed 

Employed  oefbre  birth  in  1915: 

Beiore  marriage  only 

After  marriage  and  prior  to  but  not 
during  pregnancy  of  1915 

During  pregnancy  of  1915 

Employed  only  after  birth  in  1915 

Employment  not  reported 

1  Not  shownwbere  base  is  less  than  100. 


Total 
births. 


11,195 


2,356 

6,347 

1,144 

1,317 

24 

7 

6,9S7 


1,512 

4,585 

463 

366 

7 

4 

2,837 


735 

1,386 

387 

322 

6 

1 

1,421 


Stillbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


398 


72 

193 

43 

88 

2 


198 


43 

127 

10 
18 


84 


18 

43 

10 

11 

2 


116 


109 

376 

294 

629 

11 

2 

I 


11 

2:) 

23 
59 


Per 

1,000 

births.i 


35.6 


liva 
birthe. 


10,797 


3a6 

3a4 

37.6 
66.8 


28.6 


2&4 

27.7 

21.6 
49.2 


29.6 


24.5 

31.0 

25.8 
34.2 


81.6 


ioa9 

61.2 

78.2 
93.8 


2,284 

6,154 

1,101 

1,229 

22 

7 

6,739 


1,409 

4,458 

453 

348 

7 

4 

2,753 


717 

1,343 

377 

311 

4 

1 

1,305 


Infant  deaths. 


Eariy  infancy. 


Num- 
ber 


407 


73 

220 

43 
70 


1 
257 


48 

168 

25 
16 


85 


19 

36 

10 
20 


Infont 
mortal- 
ity 
rate.i 


All  other 
causes. 


Num- 
ber. 


37.7 


32.0 

35.7 

39.1 
57.0 


38.1 


32.7 
37.7 


710 


123 

346 

84 

151 

5 

1 

389 


72 
250 


55.2  31 
46.0  33 
3 


3a  9 


179 


26.5 

26.8 

26.5 
64.3 


65 


98 

353 

271 

570 

11 

2 


6 

16 

8 
34 


1 


49.8 


45.3 

29.5 
59.0 


45 

67 

28 

37 

1 

1 

142 


6 

29 

25 

81 

1 


Infiuit 
mortal- 
ity 
rate.^ 


65.8 


53.9 

56.2 

76.3 
122.9 


57.7 


49.0 

56.1 

68.4 
94.8 


65.0 


62.8 

49.8 

74.3 
119.0 


108.8 


82.2 

92.3 
142.1 


.a8 
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Table  122.^-Excei8  mortality  among  xnfantM  of  mothen  em^^ojfed  awaiffrom  htmt^  ly 
time  of  mother  *$  employment^  over  mortality  exveded  when  efed  of  differences  in  nmbtr 
of  births  ^  to  mother,  color  and  nativity  of  mother,  and  earmnge  cf  father  are  Mmnatd; 
live  births,  all  pregnancies. 


Employment  of  mother  awsy  from  homt  before  and 

after  marnagB. 


Total 

Not  empl03red  after  marriage , 

Never  employed , 

Employed  before  marriage  only 

Employed  after  marriage 

Employment  not  reported 


Live  births,  all  pregnandea. 


live 
birtha.* 


33,403 


24,802 

17,001 

8,564 

7 


Actual  deaths. 


Nmnber. 


3,962 


2,550 

762 

1,788 

1,412 


Inflmt 

mortality 

rate. 


118.4 


102.4 

07.7 

104.6 

164.0 


Expected  deatbL* 


Number. 


3,ooao 


2;74a7 

800.5 

i,8n.2 

1,220l2 


lalitt 

mortattty 

nte. 


11&4 


ll&l 
UL5 

ions 
ins 


I  Includes  miacarriases. 

*  The  1,381  live  births  and  106  actual  deaths  in  tomilies  where  fathers  eamad  '"4'*<ni  or  the  amoartt 
were  not  reported  are  omitted  from  the  computatioo. 

s  Expected  deaths  are  calculated  by  applirmg  to  the  live  births  in  each  mother's  employmflnt,  odertiid 
nativity,  number  of  issues,  and  lather's  earnjngw  group  the  rates  prevailing  among  all  Infanta  (iirespectlre 
of  mother's  employment)  in  the  same  color  and  nativity,  number  of  issues,  and  fiitber's  ettnings  granp- 
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123. — Emplofpnent  of  mother  away  from  home,  by  age  ofm/other  when  she  began 
work  J  and  color  and  naUvUy;  birtht  (all  pregnancies)  to  motners  employ^  away  from 
home  at  some  time  prior  to  oirth  in  1915. 


from  booit  and  oolar 
Ity  of  mother. 


AUmotlMn. 


Bnnloyiiiint  awsy  tnat  homa: 
Beibran 


laarriaceonly. 
After  marilafe 


Nattve  white  moCbers. 


Bnnloyiiient  awsy  fkon  home: 
Bworexn 


I  tusn lege  only. 
After  merrfage 


Foreisn-bom  white  mothers. 

Bmidmnent  away  ftam  home: 
Benvenai 


inarriaceooly. 
After  manlage 


Colored  motliers. 


ploymeat  away  fhm  home: 
Beioremi 


I  marriage  only 
After  marriage 


Total  births. 


Number. 


27,804 


17,OT8 
9,026 

16,506 


12,453 
3,055 

7,676 


4,542 
3,134 

4,420 


983 
3,437 


Percent 

distribu- 

tioii. 


IOOlO 


Births,  all  pregnancies,  to  mothers  who 
began  work  away  from  home  at  sped- 
fledafse. 


Under  14. 


Number. 


0,310 


65.1 
34.0 

56.2 


45.1 
11.1 

27.8 


16.5 
11.4 

16.0 


3.6 
12.5 


6,518 
3,801 

5,160 


3,805 
1,355 

2,270 


1,307 
873 

1,889 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


50.2 
4a8 

6&4 


4a8 
14.5 

24.4 


15.0 
9.4 

20.3 


316 
1,573 


3.4 
1G.9 


14-15. 


Number. 


8,002 


5,618 
2,384 

4,049 


4,112 
837 

l,9« 


1,268 
717 

l,i)6>< 


'Sis 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


7a2 
20.8 

61.8 


51.4 

ia5 

24.8 


15.8 
9.0 

13.3 


1(1.  t 


Employment  away  fhmi  home  and 
oolor  and  natiTity  of  mother. 


AH  mothers. 


Xm|teyment  away  fktmi  home: 

0enre  marriage  only 

After  marriage. 


Native  white  mothers . 


Km|H<7meiit  away  from  home: 

Before  marriage  only 

After  marriage. 


Foreign-bom  white  mothers . 

Enjoyment  away  from  home: 

Before  marriage  only 

After  marriage. 


Colored  mothers, 


Employment  away  from  homo: 

Before  marriage  only 

After  marriage. 


Births,  all  pregnancies,  to  mothers  who  N'^iui  work  away  from 

humc  at  8i>ofiiled  bko. 


16-19. 


20-24. 


Num- 
ber. 


7,7S.H 


5.KI0 
1,978 

4.:W7 


,1 


Percent    ^ 
dLHtri-  '   """* 


bution. 


I>cr. 


10C).n        l,M3 


74.6 
25.4 

»i.  1 


H4H 


riA 


IVr  c<«iil 
(list  I  i- 
ImiUou. 


im.() 


.Vi.  0 
45.0 

44(.3 


S.*!  and  ovor. 


Num.  »:v/:''!V'^ 


Int.     I 


■   distri- 


hiitloii. 


7.N  ■      KM).  () 


227 


9.1 
<JU.  9 

:il.  1 


Not  n*- 
porteii. 


223 


118 
105 

90 


3,  HMO  i        49.9 
47  H  (\.  1 


2. 244 


2S.M 


I.M9  I         19.9 


UUA 

1.177 


372 
NU& 


K9 
15.  I 


4.H 
IUlJ 


561 
164 

36.4 
1(1.0 

33 
191 

4.5 
26.0 

53 
37 

(V72 

4:1.6 

440 

6a4 

65 

255 
417 

1A.6 
27.0 

33 
407 

4.6 

55.8 

40 
25 

IfiA 

lai 

62 

8.5 

68 

32 

2.1 
8.0 

25 

124 

62* 

8.5 

43 
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ABLE  124. — Em'ployment  of  mother  during  pregjumcy  of  1915,  by  place  ofempkigmBUt 
age  when  she  began  work  away  from  home,  and  color  and  nativity;  bvths  xn  1915  to 
mothers  employe  away  from  home  at  some  time  prior  to  the  birth. 


Place  of  employment  during  pregnancy 
of  1916,  and  color  and  nativity  of 
mother. 


All  mothers 

Not  employed 

Emplo]^  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home 

Employment  not  reported 

Native  white  mothers 

Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Emplojred  away  from  home 

Employment  not  reported , 

Foreign-hom  white  mothers 

Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home 

Colored  mothers 

Not  employed , 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home 


Total  Urths. 


Nomber. 


8,800 


6,182 
1,28B 
1,317 

5,415 


4,542 
506 

366 
1 

2,005 


1,304 
460 
322 

1,200 


346 
324 
629 


Percent, 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


14.7 
15.0 


loao 


83.9 
0L8 
6.8 


loao 


62.2 
22.4 
15.4 

loao 


26.6 
24.9 

48.4 


Births  in  1915  to  mothers  who  bipa 
work  away  flrom  home  at  speciitod  ip^ 


Under  14. 


Number. 


2,530 


1,595 
436 
499 


1,501 


1,170 
174 
157 


14-15. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


loao 


63.0 
17.2 
19.7 


loao 


77.9 
11.6 

ia5 


540 


loao 


886 
128 

8S 

489 


90 
189 
260 


6X0 
22.8 
1&2 

IOOlO 


UL4 
28w4 
53.2 


Number. 


Pttent 
distiiln- 

tfOD. 


2,635 


1,919 
350 

857 


1,758 


1,481 
156 
116 


MIO 


71» 
HI 

as 


100.0 


8iS 


527 


854 

116 

58 

356 


84 

88 
!»4 


loao 


67.  S 
21.8 
ILO 

loao 


216 
217 
5L7 


Place  of  employment  during  preg- 
juuKsy  of  1915,  and  color  and  nativity 
of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Employment  not  reported.. 


Native  white  mothers. 


Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Employment  not  reported. . 


Foreign-bom  white  mothers. 


Not  employed 

Emi^oyed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  hame. 


Cdond  mothen. 


Not  employed 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 


Births  in  1915  to  mothers  who  bcugan  work  away  from  home  at 

spedfledage. 


16-19. 


20-24. 


Number 


2,886 


2.177 
386 
323 


1,777 


1,573 

138 

66 


780 


461 
168 
101 

379 


143 

80 

156 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


Number. 


550 


75.4 
13.4 
11.2 


loao 


8&5 

7.8 
3.7 


loao 


63.2 
23.0 
13.8 

loao 


37.7 
21.1 
41.2 


396 
86 

n 


301 


250 
27 
15 


206 


114 
48 
44 

52 


23 
11 

18 


Percent 
distri- 
bution.! 


loao 


7a8 
15.4 
13.8 


loao 


86.0 
9.0 
&0 


loao 


55.3 
23.3 
21.4 

loao 


25  and  over. 


Number. 


144 


72 
20 
52 


60 


40 

8 

12 


78 


31 
11 
36 


1 
I 
4 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.! 


loao 


Not  re- 
ported. 


5S 


5ao 

13.9 
36.1 


loao 


loao 


M0.O 


33 

12 
9 
I 

34 


19 
3 

1 
1 

14 


9 
4 
1 

17 


5 
5 

7 


!  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tablb  12S. — Sxee9$  mortaliiy  and  stillbirth  ratu  among  infanU  of  mothers  employed 
away  from  home,  by  age  of  mother  when  she  began  work,  over  average  rales  after  effect  of 
ajferenets  of  color  and  nativity  is  eliminated;  births,  all  pregnancies. 


Births,  all  pregnancies. 

AfB  at  which  mother  hegaa  work  mmj  from  home. 

Total. 

Stillbirth  ratca  per 
1.000  births. 

Infant  mortal  it  7 
per     1,000     live 
births. 

Actual. 

Ex. 
pected.i 

Actual. 

Ex- 

pected.i 

Under  14.. 

0,310 
8,002 
7,788 
1,648 
720 

36.1 
34.6 

das 

20.8 
41.2 

86.8 
82.0 
83.8 
82.0 
31.8 

130.6 
122.6 
106.0 
127.6 
161.7 

127  7 

14.16 » 

123.7 

ie-10 

126.0 

ao-M 

123.2 

36  Uld  CfW 

123.3 

1  To  Und  expected  rates,  the  births  in  each  group  of  births  to  mothers  employed,  classified  by  odor  and 
lUitiTity  and  oy  mother's  age  at  beginning  work,  are  multiplied  by  the  rates  prevailing  among  all  infants 
Ineedi  eolor  and  natiTity  group;  the  sum  of  the  deaths  (or  stillbirths)  in  each  age  of  mother  group  is  then 
dtrklad  by  the  births  in  that  group. 

Table  126. — Ejbosss  mortality  (by  cause  of  death)  and  stillbirth  rates  among  infants  of 
mothers  employed  atDOufrom  home,  by  age  of  mother  when  she  began  work^  over  average 
rates  after  effett  of  differences  of  color  and  nativity  is  eliminated;  births  in  19 15^ 


Age  at  wfaldi  mother  began 
work  away  from  home. 


UnderM.. 

14-16 

16-19 

ao-M 

38  and  over 


Births  in  1915. 


Total. 


2,630 

2,636 

2,8N6 

650 

144 


^'*?SwO  blrthB.'^    ^^^^^  mortality  per  1,000  Uve  births. 


Actual. 


4a7 
41.4 
31.6 
10.7 
34.7 


Ex- 

pected.> 


30.1 
36.1 
36.0 
34.3 
27.1 


Early  infancy. 


Actual. 


38.3 
3K.0 
41.1 
31.0 
57.6 


I 


Ex- 
pected .1 


30.8 
30.4 
30.0 
3H.0 
33.1 


All  other  i'aus4>r(. 


Actual. 


75.8 
72.8 
54.7 

74.8 
64.7 


Rx- 
pected.' 


7a  6 
67.5 
67.8 
G6.K 
00.4 


I  To  find  expected  ratee,  the  births  in  each  group  of  births  to  mothers  employed ,  clajtsifled  by  c-olor  and 
nativity  and  by  mother's  age  at  beginning  w<jrk,  are  multiplied  by  the  ratw  pr«»valllng  among  aUinfants 
In  eadi  color  and  nativity  group:  the  sum  of  the  deaths  (or  stillbirths)  In  each  age  of  mother  group  is  then 
dirlded  by  the  births  in  that  group. 


IRTANT  UOBTALmC,  lULTIUOBE,  KD. 


>  Not  (hovii  wtun  Imm  li  Ih  Uuta  100. 
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Table  128. — Relative  mortality  among  infants  of  illiterate  mothers  when  effect  of  differ- 
ences in  mother^s  color  and  nationality  arui  father's  earnings  is  eliminated;  births  in 
1915  to  illiterate  mothers. 


Color  and  uatlonallty  of  mother. 


ToUL 

Native  wUtomotiMn 

Jewish  mottafliB 

Pol^  motban. 

ItalluiinotlMrB 

AH  ocber  f  oraisD-boni  whlt«  mothers 
Ookired  mothan. 


Deaths  among  infants 
of  illiterato  mothers. 


Expected.* 


110.9 

14.9 
7.2 
44.4 
18.0 
1Z9 
22.5 


1  The  44  live  births  end  18  actual  deaths  in  families  where  the  father's  earnings  were  "none"  or  "not 
reported "  are  omitted  in  this  computation. 

■  Expected  deaths  In  each  nationality  group  are  the  sum  of  the  deaths  foimd  by  multiplying  the  birtlis 
(for  illiterate  mothers)  dassifled  by  fatner's  earnings  by  the  rates  prevailing  among  all  infants  m  the  corro* 
spoodlnf  nattfloality  and  earnings  groups. 

Table  129. — Infant  mortality  rateSf  by  mother's  ability  to  speak  English,  earnings  of 
father,  and  nationality  of  mother:  live  births  in  1915  to  foreign-born  white  mothers  of 
non-Englisik^ipeaking  nationalities. 


EamingB  of  fkther  and  nationality  of 
mother. 


Live  births  to  foreign-born  white  mothers  of  non-Kngllsh- 

spealdjig  nationalities. 


Mother  able  to  speak 
English. 


Uve 
births. 


Foreini-bom  white  mothers  of  non- 
Enjplsh-speakmg  nationalities 

Bammgs  of  father: 

Under  tUO 

Under  t4J0 

tMO-SMO 

tS5a-l549 

lUO  and  over 

1650-1849 

S850and  over 

Noeamings 

Not  reported 

Jewish 


i,:>94 


711 
2H 
235 
232 
825 
36:) 
462 
27 
31 

7H6 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


Infant 

mortality 

rate* 


Mother  not  ahlo  to  .s[)puk 
English. 


Infant  douths. 


125 


7S.I 


Eaminjes  of  father: 

Under  1650 

8660  and  over.. 

Noeammgs 

Not  reported... 

Polish.... 

Eaminn  of  father: 

Under  1650 

8650  and  over.. 

No  earnings 

Not  reported... 

Italian... 

Barmngs  of  father: 

Under  86.V) 

8650 and  over.. 
Noeamings — 
Not  reported... 

Another. 

'''^"ilnp  of  father: 

Under  8650 

8U0 and  over.. 
NoMmings — 
Not  reported. . . 


60 

Rf.4 

:» 

123.0 

12 

51.1 

18 

77.0 

57 

69.1 

33 

90.9 

24 

51.9 

3 

5 

39 

49.6 

336 
14 
19 
17 

223 


18 

16 

1 

4 

39 


.•a.  6  ! 
38.6  i 


I-(4  ! 

72  I 

3 

4 

140 


23 
15 


1 
11 


174.9 


l.>9. 7 


Live 

lnf:ml. 
niortalltv 

birth.s. 

Numl>or. 

r:it(.'.» 

1,()27 

121 

IJfi.  7 

712 

91 

127.  H 

:«4 

.>{ 

l.Vi.7 

IW 

15 

7.-).  4 

179 

23 

I2H. .-. 

279 

21 

75.3 

171 

13 

7r>.n 

lOS 

8 

74.1 

22 
14 

175 

10 
2 

10 

57.  1 

110 

4 

:«>.  1 

55 

3 

8 

3 

2 

402 

63 

1.V..7 

299 

48 

W).  5 

91 

10 

7R.6 


7 
5 

172 


._! 


4 
1 

25 


91.9 


72 
66 


7 

4 


2 
170 


14 


63 

100 

2 

5 


4 

9 
1 


82.4 


9ao 


184 
78 

4 
6 

132 


91 

37 

3 

1 


20 
3 
1 
1 

18 


108.7 


136.4 


11    . 
6  >. 

2  ;. 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Table  130. -^Relative  mortality  among  infants  of  mothers  not  able  to  ^P^ok  EnpHd^,  a 
compared  with  mortality  expecUd  on  the  oatia  of  average  raUe,  when  eneci  o/diffaesm 
in  mother's  color  and  nationality  and  father's  earnings  is  eliminated;  live  bvths  in  1915 
to  foreign-bom  white  mothers  unable  to  speak  English, 


Nationality  of  mother. 

Deaths  ammg  infma 
of  f oretgn-boni  vUn 
mothers    usabk  to 
speak  EngHsh.! 

Actual.* 

Expeetd.' 

Total 

112 

11X4 

Jewish 

7 
58 

a 

24 

kl 

PoPiiPi  .,                                            

118 

Ttftlten 

ftf 

All  other 

1&4 

1  Actual  and  expected  deaths  in  families  where  the  father's  earnings  were  "none"  or  "not  reported*'  sit 
omitted. 

s  The  expected  deaths  in  each  nationality  ntxip  are  the  sum  of  the  deaths  found  by  multiplying  the  birthi 
(to  mothers  unable  to  speak  English}  classified  oy  father's  earnings  by  the  mortality  rates  for  all  infanti 
in  the  corresponding  nationality  and  earnings  group. 

Table  131,— Prevalence  of  infant-welfare  tvork^  by  ability  of  mother  to  speak  EnfUsk 
and  nationality;  infants  born  to  Jewish,  Polish,  and  ItaKan  mothers  and  surviving 
two  weeks. 


Ability  to  speak  English  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Total 
Infants 
surviv- 
ing two 
weeks. 


Infants  surviving  2  weeks  and  having 
specified  postnatal  care  (institutianaD. 


Care  graded  as  bet- 
ter than  poor. 


Number. 


Percent 


No 


Numbsr.   Percent 


Jewish: 

Able  to  speak  En^lsh — 
Not  able  V>  speak  English 

Italian: 

Able  to  speak  English — 
Not  able  to  speak  English 

Polish: 

Able  to  speak  English — 
Not  able  to  speak  English 


7«8 
100 

134 
282 

210 
388 


IT/ 
68 

80 
24 

14 
20 


23.0 
3L4 

22.4 
0.2 

tt.7 
5.2 


480 
75 

84 
IM 

U6 
808 


57.2 
44.4 

82.7 

lai 

74.S 
79l4 
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Blrthilnint. 

jrdBrofUitb.' 

Bbtht 

SUDUrtlu. 

WrtiS. 

Inluit 
detlhj. 

Blrtlu 

StUINrtlB. 

SL 

Inruit 

-s- 

J^ 

Num. 
ber. 

In^t 
taUly 

"S 

UnhS. 

r- 

UltM 

UUty 

Total 

11, Its 

SM 

a* 

10,707 

1,117 

ms 

sa.WT 

1,205 

Sa.1   H,B44 

4,1M 

iliu 

SI 

37 

3».  7 

Z,8B8 
jig 
■«7 

223 

1 

loaii 

10,  TH 
S3t 

1 

III 

19.1 
33.3 

»1 
3WI 

ISS::; 

iM.7 

u  ordBT  iri  iMiw  fnr  Mtlhs  In 


IS  and  oril«r  of  pragnanry  for  Urths,  all  prag- 


iMLB  133' — It^ant  mortoiily  and  Hiltbirth  rata,  6y  order  of  birth  and  color  of  mother: 
tmgU  hvtht  tn  ISlS,  and  wingle  birCki,  all  prtgnandet,  to  motlifn  who  reported  no 
fiiiral  biriht. 


r  blrtlu  In  IBIt  and 


order  of  pngnaner  tat  Urthg,  all  png- 
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Table  134. — Stillbirth  rates ^  by  number  of  births  ^  to  motherSj  order  of  pregwmef^  ui 
color  of  mother;  single  births^  all  preffnandes,  to  mothers  who  reported  no  plural  bitkt. 


Total. 


Order  of  pngnancy  and 
^    color  of  mother.* 


All  mothers. . . 
Order  of  pregnancy: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  to  sixth.. 
Seventh  to  ninth 
Tenth  and  later. 

White  mothers 
Order  of  pregnancy: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  to  sixth.. 
Seventh  to  ninth 
Tenth  and  later. 


Births. 


83,612 


10,330 
7,312 
4,934 
7,740 
2,531 
765 

29,205 


9,194 
6,438 
4,292 
6,631 
2,079 
581 


StfllMrths. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,089 


398 
186 
136 
284 
92 
43 

783 


304 

130 

90 

169 

62 

28 


Per 

1,000 

births. 


32.4 


38.5 
25.4 
27.6 
80.2 
36. 3 
56.2 

26.8 


83.1 
20.2 
21.0 
25.5 
29.8 
48.2 


Single  hirths,  all  prMna&ciieB,  to  mothos  vlM) 

reported  no  plural  birtha  and  who  reported 

spedfled  number  of  total  births.' 


1-3. 


Births. 


11,855 


6,601 
8,750 
1,414 


10,680 


6,060 
3,372 
1,2S7 


Stfflbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


406 


271 
96 
39 


311 


209 
71 
81 


Per 

1,000 
births. 


34.4 


4a5 
26.1 
37.6 


29.1 


34.5 
21.1 
24.7 


4-«. 


Birth-. 


11, 


2,385 
3,342 
2,816 
4,188 


9,808 


8,088 
2,046 
2,  OR 
8,652 


Stmbirths. 


Num- 
ber. 


320 


88 

58 

57 

122 


67 
34 
88 

89 


Per 

1,000 

biraa. 


2B.S 


36.9 
2il 


21.3 


ttS 

16.6 
18.8 
K4 


Order  of  pregnancy  and  color  of  mother.* 


All  mothers — 
Order  of  pregnancy : 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  to  sixth.. 
Seventh  to  ninth. 
Tenth  and  later.. 


White  mothers. 

First 

Second. 

Third 

Fourth  to  sixth.. 
Seventh  to  ninth. 
Tenth  and  later.. 


Sin^e  births,  all  pregnancies,  to  mothers  who  reported  no 
plural  births  and  who  reported  spedfled  number  of 

total  birttis.! 


7-0. 


Births. 


6,882 


915 

891 

888 

2,507 

1,591 


5,900 

781 

768 

766 

2^286 

1,354 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


206 


87 
23 

26 
82 
48 


151 
81 
18 
14 
68 
35 


Per  1.000 
bir^ 


29.9 


29:5 
258 
29.8 
31.6 
30.2 


25.6 
26.0 
28.6 
18.8 
28.3 
35.8 


10  and  over. 


Births. 


8,649 


816 


940 
765 

3,814 


387 
848 
743 

736 
581 


StiUbirth5. 


Nombtr. 


155 


13 
13 
14 
30 
44 


7 

7 

7 

17 

37 


Per  1.000 
births. 


4IS 


35.4 
80^5 
44.3 
3t3 
46.8 
56.2 

88.0 
36.9 
37.  S 
38.3 
319 
87.2 
48.2 


1  Indndes  miscarriages. 

s  The  flgures  and  rates  lor  intents  oloolored  mothers  m  not  giveo  eeiiarat^*  sinoa  tha  groiipa  an  too 
■mail  to  ^d  satlsfsctory  oompariaon. 
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Table  136. — Bhcceits  mortalUy  among  infanta  of  mothers  reporting  large  mmbert  oj 
births  ^  over  mortaUty  expected  at  average  rates  when  effect  of  diJTerenees  in  tolor  mi 
nativity  andfather^s  earnings  is  eliminated;  live  hirthSy  all  pregnancies. 


live  births,  all  pregnancies. 

Number  of  births  ^  to  mother. 

Total. 

Actual  deaths.* 

Expected  desths.* 

Number. 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 

Number. 

InlsDt 
itynte. 

Total 

33,463 

3,962 

118.4 

3,962L1 

Hit 

lto3 

11,138 

10,996 

7,112 

4,217 

1,038 

1,182 

990 

752 

93.2 
107.5 
139.2 
178.3 

1,263.5 

l,30a4 

866.4 

58L8 

113.4 

4to6 

11&3 

7to9 

12L9 

10  and  oyer 

laii 

I  Includes  miscarriages. 

*  Births  and  actual  and  expected  deaths  in  families  where  the  earnings  of  the  father  were  ''noDe"  or 
"not  reported"  are  omitted  from  this  comparison. 

*  The  expected  deaths  in  each  number  of  issues  to  mother  group  are  the  sum  of  the  deaths  found  bj 
multiplying  the  live  births  (to  mothers  with  spedfled  number  of  issues),  classified  by  color  and  natiTitj 
of  mother  and  by  earnings  of  father,  by  the  average  rates  of  mortality  ivevailing  among  all  inJbmts  in  Um 
corresponding  color  and  nativity  and  earnings  groups. 

Table  137. — Infant  mortality  rates ^  by  order  of  birth  and  earnings  of  father;  single 

live  births  in  1915  and  all  live  btrths^  all  pregnancies. 


Order  of  birth.i 


Total 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth  and  sixth.. 
Seventh  to  ninth 
Tenth  and  later. 


Live  births  in  families  where  fathers  earned  specified  amount  during 

year  after  birth  in  1915. 


Under  $550. 


Live 
births. 


Total 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth  and  sixth.. 
Seventh  to  ninth 
Tenth  and  later. 


10,588 


2,741 
2,133 
1,568 
1,216 
1,562 
1,049 
326 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infont 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


l550-«849. 


Live 
births. 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


$850  and  over. 


Live 
births. 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


Single  births  in  1915. 


2,914 

380 

13a4 

3,814 

356 

93.3 

3,883 

216 

632 

81 

128.2 

1,079 

92 

85.3 

1,003 

68 

578 

60 

119.4 

849 

77 

9a7 

847 

47 

382 

42 

100.9 

502 

45 

89.6 

405 

80 

328 

43 

131.1 

394 

36 

91.4 

340 

20 

451 

56 

124.2 

504 

44 

87.3 

872 

22 

377 

62 

164.5 

347 

34 

98.0 

234 

19 

166 

27 

162.7 

139 

28 

20L4 

102 

10 

617 


67.8 
55.5 
606 
58.8 
50l1 
8L3 
9&0 


Births,  all  pregnancies. 


1,649 


882 
284 
205 
187 
226 
195 
70 


146.3 


139.4 
183.2 
131.2 
153.9 
144.7 
185.9 
214.7 


12,496 


3,795 
2,707 
1,828 
1,310 
1,597 
960 
299 


1,504 


460 
294 
207 
163 
214 
115 
51 


120.4 


U1.2 
108.6 
113.2 
124.4 
134.0 
119.8 
170.6 


10,379 


8,385 
2,366 
1,538 
1,029 
1,175 
665 
221 


900 


99 
123 

n 

35 


87.6 


87.1 

65wl 

86.5 

96w2 

1018 

106c  8 

158.4 


^  "Order  of  birth"  means  order  of  issue  births  in  1915  and  order  of  pregnancy  for  births,  all  pr^gnaiieiis. 
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Table  138. — Infant  mortality  rates^  by  order  o/birth^^  earnings  of  father,  and  color  and 

nativity  of  mother;  single  live  births  in  1915. 


Earnings  of  totber  and  color 
and  nativity  of  mother. 


Native  white  mothers. . 


Eaminn  of  father: 

Under  $650 

1550-1840 

l850-tl,240 

tl,250  and  over. 
No  earnings — 
Not  reported... 


^oreifn-t 
mothers 


-bom    wlilte 


Eaminn  of  father: 
Under  tSSO.... 

1650-IMQ 

t860 and  over.. 
No  earnings. .. 
Not  reported . . 


Colored  mothers . 


EamingB  of  father. 

Under  8550 

S5S0  and  over ' 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 


Single  live  births  of  specified  order  of  birth.> 


First  to  third. 


Live 
births. 


4,567 


667 

1,766 

1,247 

735 

65 

88 


1,402 


491 

529 

328 

26 

28 

668 


434 

171 
40 
23 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


372 


84 
145 
72 
49 
11 
11 


Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.* 


81.5 


125.9 
82.2 
67.7 
66.7 


119        84.9 


42 

50 

17 

7 

3 

102 


66 

26 

7 

3 


85.5 
94.5 
51.8 


152.7 


152.1 
152.0 


Fourth  to  sixth. 


Live 
births. 


1,364 


235 
557 
354 
175 
15 
28 


769 


306 

270 

171 

11 

11 

353 


23S 
83 
22 
10 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


128 


31 
55 
23 
12 
5 
2 


65 


33 
20 

7 

4 
1 

48 


3.') 
5 
A 


Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.* 


93.8 


131.9 
98.7 
65.0 
68.6 


84.5 


107.8 
74.1 
40.0 


136.0 


Seventh  and  later. 


Live 
births. 


641 


153 

249 

160 

62 

8 

9 


517 


214 

178 

108 

11 

6 

2.i0 


147.1 


'I 


176 

65 

7 

S 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


85 


2.T 

36 

19 

3 


6,) 


Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.* 


13Z6 


163.4 
144.6 

118.8 


125.7 


34 

1'.) 

6 
•> 

4 
39 


15H.9 

106.7 

.V).  6 


ir»2.3 


30  I      170.5 


1 


I' 


1  Includes  miscarriages. 


*  Not  shown  whore  base  is  less  than  100. 


Tabli  139. — Infamt  mortality  rates,  bif  order  ofbirlh,^  earnings  of  father  {detailed  groups); 

single  live  births  in  1915  to  native  white  mothers. 


Single  live  births  of  specified  order  of  birth.^ 

First  to  sixth. 

Seventh  and  later. 

Earnings  of  father. 

Live 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

Live 
births. 

641 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate." 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.* 

TotaL 

5,031 

500 

84.3 

85 

132.6 

Under  8460 

364 

538 

792 

1,530 

1,601 

669 

841 

80 

116 

54 
61 
72 
128 
95 
47 
14 
16 
13 

148.4 
113.4 
90.9 
83.7 
60.3 
82.6 
41.1 

73 

80 

04 

156 

160 

44 

18 

8 

0 

13 
12 
13 
23 
10 
3 

8i6a-f54B 

8660-8640 

8660-8840 

148.4 

8880-81.240 

118.8 

SU8I^.84D 

S1.8I!0  and  over ,. 

Nn  nemlnffii ....t.. ....... 

Not  renorted 

112.1 

2 

1  Includes  miscarriages. 

1 

Not  shown 

I  where  bai 

le  is  less  tb 

an  100. 
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Table  140. — Premature  birth,  by  order  of  birth;  '  live  births  in  1915. 


- 

Live  birthR  in  1015. 

Older  of  birth.i 

Uve  births  in  1915. 

Order  of  birth.i 

Total. 

Premature. 

Total. 

Premature. 

Number. 

Per  oent.s 

Number. 

PercfflU 

Total 

10,797 

501 

5.5 

Sixth 

631 
440 
337 
239 
172 
90 
185 

28 
16 
15 
13 

8 

4 

17 

14 

fUiventh 

16 

First 

2,868 
2,409 
1,481 
1,127 
818 

230 

128 

09 

41 

22 

8.0 
5.3 
4.7 
3.6 
2.7 

Eiehth 

U 

Second 

Ninth 

b.i 

Third 

Tenth 

i7 

Fourth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth  and  later. . 

Fifth. 

i2 

^  Includes  miscarriages. 


a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Table  141. — Premature  birth,  bv  interval  eince  precedina  birth;^  live  births  in  1915^ 

second  and  later  in  order  of  birth,^ 


Interval  since  preceding  birth.^ 


Total 

lyear 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years  and  ovor 
Not  reported . . . 


Live  births  in  1915.  seeood 
and  later  in  order  of  birth.* 


Total. 


7, 


2,073 
2,950 
1,364 
1,406 
47 


Number. 


861 


183 

106 

50 

00 

5 


PwcntJi 


4.6 


6.4 

3.6 
3.7 
4.6 


1  Includes  miscarriages. 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  lees  than  50. 


Table  142. — Infant  mortality  (specified  causes)  and  stillbirth  rates,  by  order  of  birth;^ 

single  births  in  1915. 


Single  births  in  1915. 

Total. 

SUllbirths. 

Uve 
births. 

Inluit  deaths. 

Order  of  birth. 

Total. 

Early  infancy. 

AU  other  oaoaes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 

taUty 
rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Iniuit 
mor^ 

taUty 
rate. 

Total 

10,915 

378 

34.6 

10,587 

1,023 

97.1 

867 

83.0 

606 

81.2 

First 

2,956 
2,432 
1,478 
1,129 
1,441 
1,032 
447 

126 
60 
48 
34 
60 
43 
38 

42.6 
24.7 
29.1 
30.1 
34.7 
4a7 
6L6 

2,830 
2,372 
1,435 
1,095 
1,391 
990 
424 

259 
208 
126 
104 
137 
120 
60 

91.5 
87.7 
87.8 
05.0 
98.5 
121.3 
163.7 

104 
86 
53 
36 
37 
88 
83 

86.7 
85.8 
86w3 

3218 
36.6 
83.8 
6L0 

165 
188 
74 
79 
100 
88 
47 

51.8 

Second 

5Lt 

Third 

51.6 

Fourth 

711 

Fifth  and  sixth 

Seventh  to  ninth 

Tenth  and  later 

7L9 

889 

118.8 

Includes  miscarriages. 
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,  &Sf  age  ofmoOia'andeandfUficffaiker; 
and  aU  htrdu^  all  ptegnanaa. 


Birtlii  in  funiltei  wtaae  fithecseuiied  specified  amoant 

birth  in  1915. 


Under  $550. 


AgBofmotlMr. 

BirtlB. 

Stfflbirtht. 

1 

Births. 

1 

StmUrths. 

Birtltt. 

1 

1 

StfBUrtki. 

1 

NniB« 
bcr. 

Per 

1,000 

fiirths.> 

NOBI- 

bcr. 

Per 

1/no 

births.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Pv 

SincleMrtl»inl915. 

Total 

3,054 

!       140 

45l8 

3,936 

122 

3L0 

3,487 

M 

27.0 

Under  20 

379 
923 

737 
404 

517 

4 

24 
35 
35 
28 
18 

63.3 
37.9 
47.5 
56.7 
34.8 

304 

1,302 

1,0S6 

653 

531 

10 
33 
33 
21 
25 

25.4 
2&3 
31.3 
32L2 
47.1 

172 
049 
1,101 
744 
521 
1 

10 
18 
25 
19 
22 

tt.1 

20-24 

19lO 

25-20 

a" 

30-34 

2SlS 

35  and  ovfr , . 

412 

Not  reported 

1 

1               . 

Births,  all  pregnancies. 

Total 

11,062 

464 

4SL0' 

12,858 

362        28L2  1  10,680 

310 

29l0 

Under  20 

1,628 
3,948 
^858 
1,668 
906 
42 

88 

161 

107 

64 

36 

8 

54.1 
4a8 
37.4 
3&4 
30.6 

1 

1,600 
4,833 
^552 
1,854 
997 
13 

45 

117 

92 

63 

41 

4 

2&0 
24.2 
2Si9 
34.0 
41.1 

850 
3,680 
3,300 
1,881 

801 
18 

30 
97 
96 
S2 
31 
4 

319 

20-24 

3&.4 

25-20 

2&6 

30-34 

27.4 

35afid  ovn* 

318 

Not  reported 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  leas  than  100. 
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Tabls  146. — Infant  martalUy  raUs^  by  age  of  mother  and  eaminqs  of  father;  single  live 

hirihi  in  1915  ctnd  all  live  births,  all  pregnancies. 


Afeofmotber. 


Total.. 

UiMtor20.... 

20-24 

25-20 

ao-34 

35 and  over.. 
Not  reported 


Total.. 

Under  20 — 

20^ 

25-20 

80^ 

85 and  over.. 
Not  reported 


live  births  in  bmnlUee  where  Ckthers  earned  spedfled  amount  during  year 

after  birth  in  1015. 


Under  $550. 


Uve 
births. 


Intent  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.i 


8560-4840. 


Live 
births. 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Influit 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.i 


$850  and  over. 


Live 
births. 


Infant  deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


j  Infant 
I   mor- 
i  Ullty 
rate.» 


Single  births  in  1015. 


2,014 


355 
888 
702 
466 

400 
4 


880 


52 
115 
82 
56 
74 
1 


13a  4 


146.5 
120.5 
116.8 
120.2 
14&3 


3,814 


384 

1,260 

1,023 

632 

506 


356 


43 
103 
00 
56 
64 


03.3 


112.0 
81.2 
88.0 
88.6 

126.5 


3,303 


162 
031 
1,076 
725 
400 


216 


10 
68 
56 
47 
35 


63.7 


61.7 
73.0 
52.0 
64.8 
70.1 


An  births,  all  pregnancies. 


10,588 

1,540 

146.3 

12,406 

1,504 

12a  4 

10,379 

900 

1,540 
3,787 
2,751 
1,604 
872 
84 

261 
552 
371 
223 
132 
10 

160.5 
145.8 
134.0 
130.0 
151.4 

1,564 
4,716 
8,450 
1,701 
056 
0 

239 
537 
392 
214 
116 
0 

152.  H 
113.9 
113.3 
119.  r> 
121.3 

829 
3,5X3 
3,254 
1,829 

860 
4 

80 
335 
249 
149 

87 
9 

87.6 


oa5 

93.5 

76.3 

81.5 

101.2 


>Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Table  147. — InfarU  mortality  rates  from  specified  causes^  by  age  of  mother;  single  live 

biHhs  in  1916. 


Single  Uve  births  in  1015. 

Total. 

Infant  deal 

.hs. 
nfancy. 

Age  of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant 

mortality 

rat*.» 

07.1 

Kariyi 

All  other  causes. 

Numl>cr. 
357 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

33.9 

Numl>er. 
666 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.» 

Total 

10,537 

1,023 

63.2 

Under20 

040 
3,224 
2,010 
1,H06 
1,563 
1,164 

800 
4 

114 
300 
242 

too 

INK 
141 

47 

•i 

121.3 
05.H 
83.2 

W.1 

12a  3 

121.1 
117.8 

45 

101 

04 

54 

47.9 
31.3 
32.3 
2H.5 

09 
208 
148 
115 
126 
08 
88 

73.4 

20-24 

64.5 

25-20 

5ao 

8(^84 

6a7 

85  and  over 

62            80.7 
4K  ,         4L2 
14           8&1 

sao 

85-ao 

70.0 

40  and  over 

8217 

Not  reported 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  lees  than  100. 
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Table  148. — Premature  hirths^  by  age,  color,  and  nativity  of  mother;  live  birthi  in  192S. 


Live  births  to  mothers  of  spedfled  oolor  and  nativity. 

Native  white. 

Foreign-bom  white. 

Coknd. 

Age  of  mother. 

Total 

Uve 

births. 

Premature  live 
births. 

Total 

Uve 

births. 

Pramatnrelive 
MrKs. 

ToUl 

Uve 

births. 

Pronutore  Uvv 
bliths. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
oait.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.1 

Num- 
bff. 

Total 

6>739 

415 

6.2 

2,753 

97 

3.5 

1,305 

79         41 

Under  20 

066 

2,195 

1,890 

1,132 

866 

630 

226 

59 

147 

103 

61 

45 

36 

9 

8.9 
6.7 
5.4 
5.4 
5.3 
5.7 
4.0 

111 
662 
795 
608 
676 
433 
144 
1 

8 
21 
31 
16 
21 
15 

6 

7.2 
3.2 
8.9 
2.6 
3.6 
3.5 
4.2 

170 
436 
302 
218 
186 
144 
42 
3 

14          &2 

20-24 

29         6.8 

25-29 

15 

10 

10 

6 

4 

5.0 

3(V-34 

i« 

85&nd  over ■•• 

5.4 

35-30 

il 

40 and  ovflT- ,..., .T,«. 

Not  roDorted ••• 

1  1 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Table  149. — Stillbirth  rates,  by  order  of  birth  and  age  of  mother;  births  in  1915,  and  bMt, 

all  pregnancies. 


Births  of  spedfled  order  of  birth.1 

First. 

Seootid  and  third. 

Fourth  to  sixth. 

Seventh  and  later. 

Age  of  mother. 

Births. 

StUlbirths. 

Dhths. 

StUlbirths. 

Births. 

StUlbirths. 

Births. 

StUlbirths. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 
births.' 

Births  in  1915. 

Total 

2,999 

131 

43.7 

3,996 

106 

26.5 

2,667 

91 

34.1 

1,533 

70 

4S.7 

Under  20 

741 

1,449 

661 

187 

61 

54 

7 

35 
53 
26 
16 

1 
1 

47.2 
36.6 
46.3 
85.6 

246 

1,588 

1,409 

S46 

207 

176 

31 

12 
35 
33 
14 
12 
11 
1 

48.8 
22.0 
23.4 
25.6 
58.0 
62.5 

8 
337 
966 
853 
600 
406 
92 

3 

1 

11 
34 

23 
22 

18 

4 

20-24 

82.6 
35.2 
27.0 
44.0 
44.1 

8 
151 
443 
930 
621 
309 

1 

26-29 

7 
18 
45 
23 
22 

46.4 

30-34 

406 

35  and  over 

35-39 

40  and  over. 

48.8 

37.0 
71.2 

Not  renorted. . . 

Bkths,  aU  pregnandes. 

Total 

10,754 

427 

39.7 

12,977 

347 

26.7 

8,496 

267 

31.4 

3,820 

162 

42.4 

Under  20 

3,181 

5,371 

1,681 

414 

99 

89 

10 

8 

117 

197 

73 

33 

5 

4 

1 

2 

36.8 
36.7 
43.4 

79.7 

1,064 

6,197 

4  153 

1,228 

316 

277 

89 

29 

51 

154 

90 

29 

15 

13 

2 

8 

48.4 
24.9 
21.7 
23.6 
47.5 
46.9 

41 

1,307 

3,755 

2,490 

817 

769 

106 

26 

3 

40 

120 

74 

27 

22 

5 

3 

20-94 

39.3 
33.0 
99.7 
33.0 
31.0 
46.3 

41 

171 

1,602 

1,696 

1,298 

403 

10 

2 
26 
87 

74 

4i 

90 

3 

25-29 

4&5 

30-34 

37.9 

35  and  over 

85-39 

40 and  over. 
Not  reported... 

43.6 
37.1 
64.5 

>  "Order  of  birth"  means  order  of  issue  for  birtlis  in  1915,  and  order  of  pnfnancy  for  births.  aU  tnt 
nandes. 
9Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Table  151. — Infant  mortality  rates,  by  order  of  birth  and  age  and  color  of  mother,  iingk 

live  birihs  in  1916,  and  all  live  births,  all  pregnancies. 


Age  and  odor  of 
mother. 


White  mothers. 


Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35  and  over 

35-39 

40  and  over . 
Not  reported... 


Colored  mothers 


Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35  and  over 

35^9 

40  and  over. 
Not  reported... 


White  mothers. 


Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35 and  over. ^... 

35-39 

40  and  over . 
Not  reported 


Colored  mothers 


Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35  and  over 

85-39 

40  and  over . 
Not  reported... 


Live  births  of  spedfled  order  ol  birth. 


First. 


Llye 
births. 


Infant 
deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.> 


Second  and  third. 


Live 
births. 


Infant 
deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.* 


Fourth  and  sixth. 


Live 
births. 


Infant 
deaths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rateJ 


Seventh  and  hut. 


Uve 
births. 


Infuit 
deaths. 


Num- 
ber 


Single  births  in  1915. 


2,601 


604 

1,282 

504 

153 

58 

51 

7 


229 


98 
93 
21 
15 
2 
2 


223 


65 

96 

39 

14 

9 

7 

2 


36 


11 

22 

2 


1 
1 


85.7 


107.6 
74.9 
77.4 
9L5 


157.2 


3,368 


166 

1,303 

1,251 

475 

173 

147 

26 


439 


66 
226 
87 
38 
22 
18 
4 


268 


24 

114 
76 
36 
18 
15 
3 


66 


12 

85 

12 

4 

3 

3 


79.6 


144.6 

87.5 

60.8 

75.8 

104.0 

102.0 


150.3 


154.9 


2,133 


3 
220 
766 
729 
414 
330 
84 
1 

853 


3 

94 

189 

77 

88 

34 

4 

2 


193 


1 

26 
68 
50 
88 
32 
6 
1 

48 


1 

18 

18 

12 

4 

8 

1 


90.5 


1,158 


150 


118.2 
88.8 
80.9 
91.8 
97.0 


136.0 


129.5 


8 
03 
825 
737 
496 
241 


256 


8 

49 

84 

119 

86 


2 
18 
33 
98 
68 
80 


89 


1 

9 

12 

17 

12 

5 


Births,  all  pregnancies. 


9,225 


2,523 

4,755 

1,516 

340 

87 

78 

9 

4 

1,102 


541 

419 

92 

41 

7 

7 


1,085 


336 

501 

143 

35 

17 

14 

'I 

161 


78 

67 

10 

4 

2 

2 


2  t 


112.2 


133.2 

105.4 

94.3 

102.9 


146.1 


144.2 
160.0 


11, 131 


745 

5,245 

8,766 

1,090 

270 

239 

31 

15 

1,499 


258 

798 

297 

109 

31 

25 

6 

6 


1,098 


127 

557 

293 

88 

29 

26 

8 

4 

244 


54 

129 

44 

14 

3 

3 


96.6 


1705 
106.2 
77.8 
80.7 
107.4 
106.8 


162.8 


209.3 
161.7 
148.1 
128.4 


7,060 


19 

1,000 

3,130 

2,187 

729 

631 

98 

15 

1,149 


19 

327 

505 

229 

61 

56 

5 

8 


841 


5 

152 

379 

219 

76 

68 

8 

10 

220 


8 

73 

86 

43 

8 

5 

3 

2 


118.8 


152.0 
121.1 
100.1 
104.3 
107.8 


191.5 


223.2 
1708 
187.8 


3,004 


22 

882 

1,189 

1,404 

1,074 

830 

7 

654 


17 
163 
256 
218 
171 

47 


433 


8 

69 

161 

189 

147 

42 

6 

126 


5 
37 
50 
34 
24 
10 


Inliat 
mor 
ttlitT 


12B.5 


98.5 
133.0 
137.1 
124.5 


1513 


142.9 


144.1 


180.6 
135.4 
134.6 
136.9 
127.3 


192.7 


227.0 
195.3 
156.0 
140.4 


("Order  of  birth"  means  order  of  issue  for  births  in  1915  and  order  of  pregnancy  for  births,  all  pregnancies. 
•  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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fABLB  152. — hifind  mortalitu  raUi,  by  order  of  birth,  age  of  mother,  and  earnings  of 

father;  live  births,  all  pregnancies. 


live  births,  an  pregnancies,  of  8i>ecifled  order  of  pregnancy. > 

Fiiit. 

Second  and  third. 

Fourth  to  sixth. 

Seventh  and  later. 

ige  of  motlwr  and 
eamingB  of  tether 
dariDS  year  after 
MrthlD  1016. 

Uve 
births. 

Intent 
deaths. 

Uve 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Uve 
births. 

Infant 

Uve 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.« 

Under  1850... 

6,680 

842 

128.8 

8,280 

000 

120.3 

6,684 

700 

130.0 

2,634 

431 

163.6 

kfeofmotlier: 
Under  20 

2,280 

3,280 

706 

168 

48 

6 

8,886 

832 

380 

88 

18 

18 

2 

206 

145.6 
120.1 
lia6 
107.1 

87.1 

708 

4,216 

2,427 

647 

182 

16 

8,004 

156 

600 

346 

73 

16 

3 

387 

106.7 
118.6 
100.0 
111.3 
113.6 

73.5 

31 

1,013 

2,572 

1,554 

407 

17 

• 

2,204 

12 
188 
342 
185 

56 
7 

221 

20^ 

185.6 
133.0 
110.0 
112.7 

100.3 

35 

416 

1,026 

1,151 

6 

886 

12 

88 

162 

164 

5 

106 

36-20 

211.5 

8(^84 

157.9 

85  and  over 

Not  reported... 

I860  and  over. 

142.5 
119.6 

Lfe  of  mother: 
Under  20 

667 

1,738 

740 

107 

48 

1 

62 

166 

66 

17 
6 

1 

04.4 
80.2 
78.2 
86.8 

166 

1,573 

1402 

611 

156 

6 

17 
140 
78 
27 
14 
3 

102.4 
04.7 
62.3 
52.8 
80.7 

6 
268 
007 
755 
262 

6 

1 
30 
00 
62 
24 

5 

20-24 

111.0 

100.2 

82.1 

01.6 

4 
116 
366 

300 

1 

1 

17 
43 
44 

1 

35-20 

146.6 

80-84 

117.5 

86  and  over 

Not  reported... 

110.3 

1  For  totol  rates,  all  orders  of  pregnane  combined,  see  Table  160,  page  345. 
>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


lity  rales  from  specified  causes,  b 
buih,-^  single  Uve  births  in  1916. 


TnfAfitmMiAUtyrAtea*  from  spedfled  causes  among  births  of  specified  order  of  birth. i 

kge  of  mother. 

All  births. 

First. 

Second  and 
third. 

Fourth  to 
sUth. 

Seventh  to 
ninth. 

Tenth  and 
later. 

Barly 

in- 
fancy. 

All 

Other 

causes. 

Early 

in- 
fancy. 

All 
Other 

CiUSM 

Early 
in- 
fancy. 

36.0 

All 
other 

fSUflMf 

Early 

in- 
fancy. 

All 

other 

causes 

72.0 

Early 
in- 
fancy. 

All 

other 

causes. 

Early 

in- 
fancy. 

AU 

other 

causes. 

Total 

33.0 

63.2 

36.7 

54.8 

51.7 

24.9 

32.3 

88.0 

51.9 

110.8 

ander20 

n-24 

47.0 
31.1 
32.2 
28.5 
30.4 
41.2 
34.2 

73.4 
64.0 
6a7 
6a7 
80.1 
79.9 
80.7 

45.6 
28.4 
88.1 
47.6 
83. 3 
94.3 

62.7 
57.5 

4ao 

35.7 
83.3 
56.6 

56.0 
82.7 
82.9 
87.0 
56.4 
6a6 

09.1 
64.7 
82.9 
4a9 
51.3 
48.5 

35.0 
23.2 
17.4 
32  5 
82.0 
34.1 

80.2 
71.8 
7a7 
6&4 

63.2 
45.5 

66.7 
36.3 
35.8 
28.4 
17.2 

131.4 
7a2 
87.3 
79.9 

llZl 

K).34 

60.7 
51.1 
61.5 
5a6 

104.6 

handover 

86-80 

40  and  over 

113.6 

144.3 

75.0 

-  - 

1  Includes  miscarriages. 


•  Notshown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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in  order  of  birth .  * 


roies.  hy  interval  rince  pneeUng  Mk,^ 
mother;  hirthM  in  1915,  eeoond  and  te 


Bhths  in  1915  (seoGDd  and  later  in  order  of  birth)  1  aftv  ip»- 
fled  interval  since  preceding  birth.> 

Earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity 
of  mother. 

Under  2  years. 

Births. 

RtiUhirths. 

Live 
births. 

InHuit  deaths. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
births.> 

Nnmber. 

InJbDt 

mortshtj 

rata.* 

All  mothers 

2,149 

77 

85.8 

2,072 

304 

ia; 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550. 

714 
783 
391 
170 
41 
44 

1,195 

37 

25 

0 

I 

1 
21 

5L8 
81.9 
15l3 
11.4 

077 
758 
385 

174 
35 
43 

1,174 

128 

101 

03 

14 

10 

8 

102 

l».l 

$650-1849 

1^2 

$850-$l,249 

11L7 

$1,250  and  over 

flOlS 

No  eamiiuB? 

Not  reported ,. 

Native  white  mothers 

17.0 

mo 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

210 
507 
298 
139 
10 
24 

554 

2 
12 
3 
2 
2 

9l3 
23.7 

ia2 

14.4 

214 
496 
290 
137 
14 
34 

538 

44 

09 

S3 

9 

4 

3 

74 

206.6 

$560-4849 

U9i4 

$850-81,249 

112.6 

$1,250  and  over 

6&7 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 

Forehm-bom  white  mothers 

10 

28.9 

137.  S 

Earnings  of  father: 

UnHer$550 

212 

204 

118 

9 

11 

40Q 

5 
7 
3 
1 

23.6 
34.3 
25.4 

207 

197 

115 

8 

11 

860 

31 

24 

11 

3 

5 

08 

148.8 

$650-8849 

12LS 

$850  and  over 

9&7 

No  ^ming^ .         , 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers 

40 

loao 

188.9 

Earnings  of  father: 

Under  $550 

286 

80 

10 

9 

30 
0 
3 

1 

104.9 

250 
83 
13 

8 

53 

12 

8 

207.0 

$560 and  over ,,.  .,,.  .. 

No  earnings 

Indudes  miscarriages. 


•  Not  shown  where  base  is  Ian  than  100. 
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BLB  IM. — StiWnrth  and  infant  mortality  rates j  by  interval  since  preceding  birth, ^ 
amings  of  faiher,  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother;  births  in  1915,  second  and  Inter 
in  order  o/oirth  '-"-Continued. 


Births  in  1915  (second  and  later  In  order  of  birth)  ^  after  specified  interval 
since  preceding  birth  i— Continued. 

2  years  and  over. 

Not  reported. 

Svniiin  of  tetlMr  and  color 
and  natiftty  of  mother. 

Births. 

Stmbirth.s. 

Live 
births. 

Infantdeatlu. 

Births. 

48 

16 

13 

14 

3 

1 
1 

23 

StiU- 
births. 

Livo 
births. 

Num- 
ber. 

180 

Per 

1,000 

births.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.' 

Infant 
deaths. 

Allmothflrs 

9,  VW 

31.5 

5^810 

536 

92.3 

1 
1 

47 

15 

Hi 

14 

3 

1 

1 

23 

6 

Ui^flr$5S0. 

1,717 

2,111 

1,236 

699 

117 

119 

3,506 

57 
68 
31 
22 
5 
6 

99 

33.2 
32.2 
23.1 
31.5 
42.7 
5a4 

28.2 

1,660 

2,013 

1,205 

677 

112 

113 

3,409 

197 
195 
69 
38 
23 
14 

302 

118.7 

95.4 

57.3 

56.1 

205.4 

123.9 

88.6 

4 

I56O-I840 

S880-tl,M9 

S1.2S0  add  over 

1 

NoCreDortM 

NatiTB  white  mothers. .. . 

1 

CainiiiaoffBthflr: 
^imrffMO 

562 

1,348 

047 

546 

41 

-  64 

1,740 

10 
45 
21 
19 
2 
2 

46 

17.8 
33.4 
22.2 
34.8 

26.4 

552 

1,303 

926 

527 

39 

62 

1,694 

74 

125 

54 

33 

7 

9 

134 

134.1 
95.9 
5H.3 
62.6 

2 

7 

12 

1 
1 

2 
7 
12 
1 
1 

i6aoigi> 

nmi4i,att-  - 

$i,2fi0  and  over 

1 

No  eamtngs 

NoCreporied 

Foreini  -  bom    white 
mglherv 

79.1 

17 

17 

2 

lamina  of  father: 

UnSerlBflO 

661 

605 

407 

35 

20 

751 

13 

18 

10 

1 

4 

44 

19.6 
29.8 
24.6 

651 

5S7 

397 

M 

58 

50 

16 

8 

2 

100 

80.1 
85.2 
40.3 

8 
«) 

4 

8 
5 
4 

2 

tSSMSIO 

1880  and  ovv. 

No  eamlnKff 

Notiepor&d 

i        25 

58.6        707 

1 

Oolored  mothers. ......... 

141.4 

K 

I 
1 

•  • 

7 

1 

2 

Baminn  of  father: 

Under  1650 

491 

193 

41 

26 

34 

8 
2 

69.2 
41..5 

4.57 

185 

39 

6,') 

K 

142.2 
121).  7 

6 

I 

•2 

9560  and  over 

No  eamlngn 

Not  reported 

20 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

1  Includes  miscarriages. 


<  Not  shown  whcrv  baso  is  loius  iliuti  Ilk). 
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Tablv  155. — InfanJb  mortality  and  stillbirth  rates ^  by  interval  since  preceding  birik  *  aid 

period  of  gestation;  births  in  1915. 


Interval  sinoe  pro^edkig  birth>  and  period 
of  gestanon. 


Total. 


No  prevlooB  birth 

Interval: 

lyear 

2year8 

Syean 

4  years  and  over. 

Not  reported 


Full-term  births. 


No  previous  birth 

Interval: 

lyear 

2years 

Syears 

4  years  and  over. 

Not  reported 


Premature  births. 


No  previous  birth. . . 
Interval: 

lyear 

2years 

Syears 

4  years  and  over. 

Not  reported 


Term  not  reported. 


No  previous  birth. . . 
Interval: 

lyear 

2years 

3years 

4  years  and  over. 

Not  reported 


1  Includes  miBcairiages. 


Births. 


11,195 


2,999 

2,149 
3,045 
1,398 
1,556 
48 

10,430 


2,726 

1,979 
2,891 
1,332 
1,459 
43 

755 


2n 

158 

151 

64 

96 

5 

10 


2 
3 
2 
1 


StmUrthSi 


Number. 


398 


131 


77 

3.6 

96 

3.1 

84 

2.4 

60 

3.9 

1 

2.1 

234 


90 


164 


41 

36 
46 
14 
27 


Percent 


3.6 


4.4 


2.2 


3.3 


41 

2.1 

49 

1.7 

20 

1.5 

33 

2.3 

1 

2.3 

21.7 


15.1 

21.4 
30.5 
21.9 
28.7 


Live 
births. 


10,797 


2,868 

2,072 
2,960 
1,364 
1,406 
47 

10,196 


2,636 


1/ 
2,842 

1,312 

1,426 

42 

501 


132 

105 

50 

09 

5 

10 


2 
3 
2 
1 


Inlknt 
deaths. 


1,117 


lolnt 

oortalitj 

ryt. 


}«.» 


792 


173 

219 

219 

88 

91 

2 


96 

85 

70 

30 

38 

3 

3 


77.7 


«&6 

lao 

77.1 
07.1 
6I.R 

17.6 

5li8 


4K.1 

en.! 

606.7 

ooao 
a.7 

000.0 
300lO 


50110 


066.7 
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Tablb  l^.'^Interval  rince  preceding  birth,^  by  earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity 
of  mother;  live  btrths  in  1915,  seocmd  and  later  %n  order  of  birth.  ^ 


Eunlngs  of  father  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother 


'AU  mothers. 

Native  white  mothers 

Eaniln£B  of  father: 

Under  1850. 

9660-1849 

$8B0-4l,^t» 

91,250  and  over 

NoeamtaoB 

Not  reported. 

Foreign-born  white  mothers 

Eaminn  of  father: 

Under  $660 

$560-9810 

$860-$l,ai0. 

$1  »290  and  over 

Noearniioy 

Notrqported 

Cdored  mothers 

■amlnn  of  tether: 

Under  $660 

$660  and  over 

Noearninn 

Not  reported 

1  bidades  miaoarriaxeB. 

s  Not  shown  wherebase  is  leas  than  100. 


Live  births  in  1915  second  and 
later  in  order  of  birth.i 


Total. 


7,929 


4,606 


768 

1,805 

1,228 

665 

54 

86 

2,249 


866 
789 
337 
179 
42 
36 

1,074 


718 

269 

52 

35 


Interval  under  2 
years  since  pre- 
ceding birth.i 


Number. 


2,072 


1,174 


214 
405 
290 
137 
14 
24 

538 


207 

197 

81 

34 

8 

11 

360 


256 

83 

13 

8 


Percent.* 


26.1 


25.5 


27.9 
27.4 
23.6 
20.6 


28.9 


23.9 
25.0 
24.0 
19.0 


33.5 


35.7 
30.9 
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Table  157. — Number  ofmother'apregriancMs,  by  duration  of  mother's  married  lifewei 

earnings  of  father;  live  bvwif  all  pregnandee* 


IhiratioD  of  mother's  manied  life  and  wtmlngH  of  futber 
during  year  after  1915  birth. 


Uvebtrtha,i  all  mgnmnnkm,  to 
repurtiugapecifladnnmberof 


2aiidS 


«-8 


7-0 


10 


Earnings  of  father  under  0560. 


Tears  manied: 
Under  6  years. 

6-10  years 

11-15  years.... 
10  and  over.... 


Earnings  of  father  0650-0840. 


Years  married: 
Under  6  years. 

6-10  years 

11-15  years — 
16  and  over.... 


Earnings  of  lather  1850-11,210. 


Years  married: 
Under  6  years. 

6-10  years 

11-15  vean — 
16  and  over.... 


Earnings  of  father  $1,260  and  oiver. 


Years  married: 
Undergo  years. 

6-10  years 

11-15  years — 
16  and  over.... 


2,142 


1,885 

604 

74 

29 

3,209 


2,251 

806 

135 

15 

2,060 


1,265 

621 

138 

26 

1,154 


74 


3,508 


277 
1,801 
1,086 

304 

4,228 


273 
2,247 
1,376 


2,174 


107 

1,065 

774 


1,111 


31 
677 


134 


2,731 


1,000 
1,354 


215 


1,271 


100 
618 


50 
201 
312 


Iri 


1* 

I, 


1« 


m 


1  Omitting  those  for  which  «ftrning«  of  father  during  year  after  1915  birth  were  "nooa"  or  "noCrepiatid. 


n 
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Tablb  158. — Infmd  mortality  rates,  by  number  of  mother's  pregnancies,  duration  of 
mmrisd  life  and  earnings  of  father;  live  births,  all  pregnancies. 


live  births,  all  pregnancies,  to  mothers  reporting  spedfled  duration  of  married  life. 

Wombtrofmotber*a 

eurSnffotiitbm 
durfaigyM-  after 
ItUlnfth. 

Under  6  years. 

fr-10  years. 

11-16  years. 

16  years  and  over 

Uve 
Urtha. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Live 
birtha. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Live 
birtha. 

Inftmt 
deaths. 

Live 
birtha. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Num- 
ber. 

IniiMit 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor^ 
taUty 
rate.i 

(Inflmt 

Nnm-:  mor- 

ber.    tality 

j  rate.1 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.1 

Evningi   of 
tethermider 
1660 

2,460 

346 

141.2 

2,602 

330 

126.8 

2,441 

1 

407  '  166.7 

3,060 

457 

140.8 

~ 

NumtMr  of  mother's 
pief(uuK4es: 
1"8  .••••..«•.... 

2,106 

277 

7 

286 

68 

2 

132.0 
209.4 

611 

1,801 

290 

36 

224 

70 

7a6 
124.4 
241.4 

77 

1,036 

1,060 

248 

2,881 

14    

120     116.8 
192     177.8 

81  1826.6 

1 

364  >  126.0 

29 

394 

1,354 

1,273 

12,771 

4 

40 
164 
249 

1 

4-6 

ioi.'fi 

7-« 

121.1 

10  and  over 

195.6 

Eamlngaof 
father,  $660- 
•M9. 

8,607 

890 

110.9 

8,288 

898 

121.2 

126.8 

Number  of  mother's 
prenandea: 

8,824 
273 

349 
60 

105.0 
183.2 

821 

2,247 

215 

73 

278 
47 

88.9 
123.7 
218.6 

140 
1,376 
1,172 

143 

2,312 

18      92.9 

133       96.7 

173     147.6 

35     244.8 

204      8&2 

15 

332 

1,138 

l,28»i 

2.150 

1 

1 

30 

125 

194 

241 

4-4 

90.4 

7-9 

109.8 

10  and  over 

150.9 

Earnlnga  of 
lither,1m 
or  orer. 

2,959 

236 

79.8 

2,951 

228 

77.8 

112.1 

Number  of  mother's 
prepiancies: 

2,821 
138 

222 
14 

78.7 
101.4 

1,134 

1,662 

150 

6 

160 

59 

136 

33 

52.0 

81.8 

220.0 

214 
1,143 

874 
81 

170 

1 

r 

14       66.4 
79      60.1 
100     114.4 
11  1 

1 

19   in.8 

54 

342 
810 
944 

185 

5 
22 

79 
135 

32 

4-« 

64.8 

7-0 

97.5 

10  and  over.. .. 

143.0 

Earnlnga  of 
fMher,Bone. 

167 

30 

179.6 

26 

168.5 

173.0 

Mnmberof  mother's 
pregnandea: 

160 

8 

80 

188.7 

42 

108 
10 

5 
21 

'm'i 

6 

102 

63 

4-6 

11 

8 

107.8 

24 
64 
97 

176 

13 
13 

29 

7-9 

10  and  over 

Ramlngi   of 
father,  not 
reported.... 

222 

31 

139.6 

120 

.7 

58.3 

162 

17 

104.9 

166.7 

Nnmberof  mother's 
pregnancies: 
1-8 

198 
24 

27 

4 

136.4 

35 
85 

3 

4 

12 

116 

34 

1 
12 

4 

4-« 

103.4 

15 
73 

87 

3 
10 
16 

7-9 

10  and  over 

j 

i 

1 

i""""i 

1  Not  ahown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Table  159. — InfmU  mortality  raU8,  by  interval  between  birth  in  1915  and  preceding  Mk* 
live  births  in  1916,  second  and  later  in  order  of  6trtA/  and  live  births  preceding  sinfle 


births  in  1915. 


IntervAl  between  1916  trfrth  And 
preceding  birth. 


Total. 


lyear 

2year8 

3  years 

4  years  and  over. 
Not  reported 


live  births  preceding  sin^e 
births  inrnsJ 


TottO. 


7,083 


1,661 
2,716 
1,J57 
1,417 
11 


Inftot  deaths. 


Nom- 
ber. 


753 


336 

241 

72 

vr 

7 


Intent 
mor- 
taUtr 
rate.^ 


106.6 


live  births  In  IfllS. 


TotaL 


7,029 


202.3 
88.7 
57.3 
68.5 


2,072 
2,950 
1,364 
1,496 
47 


Infant  deatbs. 


Nam- 
ber. 


845 


304 

291 

118 

127 

5 


iBlBt 

mat' 

taUtf 

rate.) 


UHI 


14Bw7 

815 
M.I 


1  Includes  miscarriages. 

a  These  flsures  are  approxtmateonly,  since  if  preceding  birth  resulted  in  plural  live  births  only  the  oos 
which  Uvea  the  longer  was  included. 
*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Table  IGO.— Stillbirth  rates,  by  interval  between  birth  in  1915  and  precedinq  birth;  bvih 
in  1915 y  second  and  later  in  order  of  birth,  and  births  preceding  single  birUte  in  1915.^ 


Interval  between  1015  births  and 
preceding  birth.^ 


Totol. 


lyear 

2  years 

Syears 

4  years  and  over. 
Not  reported — 


Births  ^  preceding  single 
births  in  1915.a 


Total. 


7,050 


2,101 
2,053 
1,348 
1,500 
48 


Stillbirths  and 
miscarriages. 


Num- 
ber. 


807 


Per 

1,000 

issues.* 


11Z7 


440 

200.4 

287 

80.3 

01 

67.5 

02 

61.0 

37 

•••••••••I 

Births  i  in  1015. 


TotaL 


8,530 


2,368 
3,152 
1,443 
1,624 
53 


StiUbirthsand 
miscarriages. 


Num- 
ber. 


610 


106 

202 

79 

128 

5 


Per 

1,000 
is^ies.' 


71.4 


86.4 
64.1 
54.7 

78L8 


1  Includes  miscarriages. 

s  These  figures  are  approximate  only,  since  if  pr 
ing  in  aUve  birth  or,  if  none  resulted  in  a  live  birth,  that  one  having  the  longer 
included. 

•  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


only  the  one  result- 
od  of  geatatloo  was 
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*MMX  161. — Mother  reported  pregnant  within  Jirtt  year  after  birth,  by  age  c^finfaTUichen 
'  M«  prtgrtaney  began,  by  oolor  and  nationalih/  of  mother;  live  birtht  in  1915  to  molhen 
reported  pregnant  within  year  qfttr  the  bvth  in  1915  and  in/ant  deaUu  tubeequent  to 


S   9 

as 


SS6  INFANT  MOBTALITY,  BALTIHOBE,  KD. 

Tablb  162.^rn/(inl  dmlAt,  baagtat  death,  rdation  cf  infant  death  to  molher'i  , 
i^er  the  birth,  and  color  ana  Tuaivity  <tf  mother;  live  birtht  in  191S  to  mother* 
within  year  after  birUi. 


Ag<at  dcatb  otlnAuit  and  (y4«r  BQd  iMtl*tt;  ol  mutlMr. 


Native  white: 


Mttttasj  under  13... 
Fofolgn-boni  Th, 


Cdoed  motlkan.... 


under  8. 

UDdeili). 

undei  II. . . . 


bacune  pcanant  WM  B«l 
OadfiiUibtiiUaM  "dlM  i 
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Nlnbnts  whodlMlmmedlatvlT  ifter  Urib,  notCsd. 
ibiiti  lurvlring  at  Ih*  begliiiibig  o[  racb  month,  who 

ilrdeatbiunonflnfuilg  shown  In  ptocadlngcolimiii. 


P»riod. 

Computad  morUUtT  rata 
i»Ti,aaoinbntsfad. 

All  moth.™.  jlXTS 

tith  month 

1                     lU  1 
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Table  166. — Interval  between  birihSf^  hy  age  of  mother;  einglelive  buiJiMin  1915, 

and  later  in  order  of  birth.^ 


Intflrral  since  pre- 
ceding birth.^ 


ToUl 

lyear 

27ean 

3year8 

4  years  and  over 
Not  reported 


Single  live  births  (second  andlater  in  order  of  birth  1)  to  mothers  of  spedfledifB. 


Total. 


Live 
l^rths. 


7,707 


2,026 
2,867 
1,316 
1,451 
47 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


26.3 
87.2 
17.1 
18.8 
.6 


Under  20. 


Uve 
births. 


238 


142 
84 
12 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


60.7 

36.3 

5.0 


20-24. 


Uve 
births. 


1,840 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


703 
778 
240 
114 
6 


38.0 

4Z1 

13.6 

0.2 

.3 


Live 
births. 


2,386 


602 

041 

410 

432 

10 


Pvent 
distri- 
botiao. 


IOOlQ 


3tLS 

17.1 

lil 

.4 


Interval  since  preceding  birth. 


Total 

lyear 

2years. 

Syears 

4  years  and  over 
Not  reported... 


Single  Uve  births  (second  and  later  in  order  of  births  ^)  to  moChsi  of 

specified  ages. 


80-84. 


Live 
births. 


1,728 


866 

678 

341 

488 

15 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


20.6 
33.4 
10.7 
26.3 
.0 


35-30. 


live 
births. 


1,111 


187 
878 
222 
313 
11 


Percent 
distri- 
butioD. 


loao 


10.8 
84.0 
20.0 
28.2 
1.0 


40  and  over. 


Uve 
births. 


803 


45 

106 

81 

154 

4 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


11.5 
27.0 
20.7 
80.3 
LO 


Not 

leportii, 

tiitfas. 


1 
'i 


^  Includes  miscarriages. 

Table  167. — Infant  mortality  rates  from  svecified  oauue  and  Mtilllirih  rates,  by  order  (/ 
birth  ^  and  interval  since  preceding  birth;^  single  births  in  1916,  second  ana  later  m 
order  of  birth ,^ 


Single  births  in  1015  second  and  later  in  order  of  birth.i 

Total 
births. 

Stillbirths. 

Uve 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

Interval  since  preceding 
birth  and  order  of  birth.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.* 

ToUl. 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate.^ 

Early 
infancy. 

AUoCbsr 

raoios 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
UUty 
rate.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Infuit 
mor> 
tality 
rate." 

Total 

7,050 

252 

31.7 

7,707 

704 

00.1 

263 

82L8 

511 

613 

Second  and  third  births 

3,010 

103 

20.3 

3,807 

334 

87.7 

137 

30.0 

107 

1       5L7 

1  year 

1,118 

1,410 

572 

802 

8 

2,670 

34 
20 
13 
27 

30.4 
20.5 
22.7 
88.7 

1,084 

1,381 

560 

776 

8 

2,486 

120 

100 

40 

50 

110.0 
76.8 
71.6 
76.1 

40 
41 
17 
30 

45w2 
20.7 

aa4 

38.7 

80 
05 
28 
20 

73b6 

2year8 

47.1 

3  years 

4L1 

4  years  and  over 

Interval  not  reported. . . 

Fourth  to  sixth  births 

37.4 

84 

32.7 

241 

06.0 

02 

24.0 

170 

710 

1  year 

678' 
072 
613 
480 

18 

1,470 

26 

30 

0 

20 

43.3 

8ao 

17.6 

4ao 

663 
042 
604 
460 
18 

1,414 

82 
85 
85 
86 
8 

180 

148.8 

oa2 

00.4 
70.8 

133.7 

18 
10 

0 
13 

8 

54 

82.6 
20.2 
17.0 
27.7 

04 

00 
20 
33 

115^7 

m  ^ VK*  .................. 

3  ymn ^ 

7Ql1 

—  f-iimmmtr.  ..............  x. 

8  years 

6L6 

4  years  and  over 

Interval  not  reported... 

Saventh  and  later  births. . . 

40.0 

06 

43.0 

38L2 

135 

06.5 

1  year .x 

406 
671 
263 
218 
22 

16 
27 

10 
11 

1 

80.6 
47.3 
38.0 
6a5 

380 
544 

253 

207 

21 

68 
02 
35 
22 
2 

174.8 
114.0 
138.3 
100.3 

14 
22 

10 
8 

30.0 
4a4 
30.5 
3&0 

54 

40 
26 
14 

3 

13&8 

1  .Z""" ••'••'' 

2  years 

711 

3years 

18.8 

4  years  and  over 

Interval  not  reported... 

•7.7 

>  Includes  miaoaniafet. 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  teas  than  100. 
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Tablb  168. — Infant  mortality  rates  from  specified  causes  and  stillbirth  rates,  by  age  of 
mother  and  interval  since  preceding  birth;  *  single  births  in  1915,  second  and  later  in  order 
ofbirth.^ 


Single  births  in  1915  second  and  later  in  order  of  birth.i 

Total 
Urths. 

2,101 

Stillbirths. 

Infant  deaths. 

Age  of  mother  and  interval 
since  preceding  Urth.^ 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.* 

live 
births. 

Total. 

Early 
infancy. 

AU  other 
causes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.> 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.» 

Num- 
ber. 

198 

Infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate." 

Interval  1  year 

75 

35.7 

2,026 

279 

137.7 

81 

40.0 

97.7 

Under  20 

152 
721 
612 
360 
240 
199 
47 
1 

2,953 

10 

18 

20 
13 
14 
12 
2 

65.8 
25.0 
32.7 
35.2 
i».9 
60.3 

142 
703 
592 
356 
232 
187 
45 
I 

2,867 

24 

87 
81 
45 
42 
37 
5 

169.0 
123.8 
136.8 
126.4 
181.0 
197.9 

10 
27 
26 

8 

10 

9 

1 

70.4 
38.4 
43.0 
22.5 
4.3.1 
48.1 

14 
60 
.">o 
.37 
32 
28 
4 

98.6 

20-24 

85.3 

25-29 

92.9 

30-34 

103.9 

85  and  over 

137.9 

35-39 

149.7 

40  and  over 

Interval  2  years 

86 

29.1 

253 

88.3 

82 

28.6 

171 

59.6 

Under  20 

86 
794 
967 
602 
504 
390 
114 

1,348 

2 
16 
26 
24 
18 
12 

6 

32 

*"*26.'2' 
26.9 
39.9 
35.7 
30.8 
52.6 

23.7 

84 
778 
941 
578 
486 
378 
108 

1.316 

11 
72 
66 
42 
62 
44 
18 

110 

*92.*5* 
71.2 
72.7 
127.6 
116.4 
166.7 

83.6 

3 
23 
22 
17 
17 
14 

3 

36 

*29."6' 
23.4 
29.4 
35.0 
37.0 
27.8 

27.4 

8 
49 
4t 
25 
45 
30 
15 

74 

20-24 *... 

..... ••« 
63.0 

26-29 r. 

46.8 

30-34 

43.3 

35  and  over ^ 

92.6 

35-39 

79.4 

40  and  aver 

138.9 

Interval  3  years 

56.2 

Under  20 

12 
254 
420 
345 
310 
230 

86 
1 

1,509 

12 
249 
410 
341 
308 
222 

81 
1 

1,451 

3 
22 
25 
26 
34 
23 
11 

3 
13 

1« 
19 
23 
16 
7 

20-24 

5 
10 

4 
13 

8 

5 

19.7 
2:}.  8 
11.6 
41.1 
34.8 

88.4 

61.0 

78.2 

112.2 

103.6 

9 
9 
7 
11 
7 
4 

36.1 
22.0 
20.5 
36.3 
31.5 

52.2 

25-20 

39.0 

30-34 

55.7 

36  and  over 

7;').  9 

35-39 

72.1 

40  and  over 

Not  reported 

Interval  4  years  and 
over 

58 

38.4 

117 

8a6 

51 

35.1 

66 

45.5 

118 
447 
451 
493 
330 
163 

48 

4 

15 
13 
20 
17 
9 

1 

33.9 
33.6 
28.8 
52.7 
61.5 
65.2 

114 
432 
438 
467 
313 
154 

47 

9 
29 
40 
39 
28 
11 

6 

78.9 
67.1 
01.3 
83.5 
89.5 
71.4 

2 
17 
13 
19 
13 

6 

3 

17.5 
39.4 
29.7 
38.5 
4L5 
39.0 

7 
12 
27 
20 
15 

5 

2 

61.4 

25-20 

27.8 

01.6 

35  and  over 

42.8 

47.9 

40 and  over. 

32.5 

Interval  not  reported. . 



20-24 

5 
10 
10 
15 
11 
4 
2 

5 
10 
15 
15 
11 
4 
2 

1 

1 

30-34 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

35  and  over . ........ 

35-39                     

40 and  over  .....   ...... 

Not  renorted 

1 

1 

^Indudes  miscarriages. 

s  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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IBUs  170.— Pywofena  of  plural  births,^  by  color  and  nativUy  of  mother;  births  *  in 

1916  and  &«m,^  aU  pregnandes. 


• 

Births  in  1015.1 

Births,  all  pregnancies.^ 

Oolflr  and  natlTity  of  mottiv. 

Total. 

FtnraL 

Total. 

Plural. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total 

11,613 

206 

2.5 

38,630 

830 

2. 1 

7,210 
2,604 
1,500 

183 
74 
39 

2L5 
2L6 
2.6 

21,752 

11,632 

5,246 

465 
2S0 
115 

2. 1 

fttgn-bom  white 

2.1 

lafOQ* ••«*■•............................ 

2.2 

Indudfls  miscarriages. 

KBLB  171. — Infant  mortoHiyf  itiUbirthf  and  miaeorriape  rateSf  by  color  and  nativity  of 

mother;  single  and  plural  births  ^in  1916. 


Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Total. 


bite 

Native....... 

Foreign  born. 
MMrea 


Births  in  1015.1 


Miscarriages  per 
lOOblrths.i 


Single. 


3.6 


a2 
3.8 
1.9 
5.7 


Plural. 


&4 


4.7 
4.9 
4.1 

ia3 


Stillbirths  per  100 
births. 


Single. 


3.5 


2.8 
2.8 
2L8 
7.9 


Plural. 


7.1 


&3 
4.0 
&5 

2ao 


Infant  mortality 
rate  (per  1,000 
Uve  births). 


Single. 


97.1 


9ai 

89.0 

92.6 

148L0 


Plural. 


36L5 


327.6 
365.3 
23a8 
642.9 


Inoitidea  miscarriages. 


kBLB  172. — Infant  mortedityy  BtQUnrth,  and  miscarriage  rates,  by  c 

mother;  single  and  plural  births ^^  all  pregnancies. 


color  and  nativity  of 


Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Total. 


Iiite 

Native 

Foreign  bom. 
lored 


Births,  all  pregnandes.i 


Miscarriages  per 
100  births. 


Stillbirths  per  100 
births. 


Single. 


«16 


6.1 
6.8 
4.9 
9l7 


Plural. 


ia6 


las 

11.0 

9l2 

1Z2 


Single. 


3.3 


2L7 
2  7 
2L7 
6.9 


Plural. 


7.3 


6.4 

5.8 

7.5 

12.9 


Infant  mortality 
rate  (per  1,000 
UveUrths). 


Single. 


113.5 


106.5 
106.3 
10&6 
162:4 


Plural. 


407.0 


383.3 
389.7 
371.4 
56&2 


Includes  miscarrlaeM. 
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Table  173. — InfarU  mortality ^  stillbirth,  and  miscarriage  rates ,  by  ekatotUr  of  fMi 

birth;  *  plural  births  ^  in  1915  and  all  pregnancies. 


• 

Phiral  births.* 

Character  of  plural  births.^ 

Total 
births.i 

Miscarriages. 

Births. 

StiUbirths. 

Live 
births. 

Intuit  <kitb. 

Ntun- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.« 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Infint 
mar- 
taUtj 
rate.* 

Plural  births  in  1915 

296 

16 

5.4 

280 

20 

7.1 

260 

94      10.5 

Twin 

281 
16 

830 

»15 

1 

88 

5.3 
10.6 

266 
14 

742 

18 
2 

64 

6.8 
7.3 

248 
12 

688 

86 
8 

280 

IIS.I 

Triplet 

Plural  births,  all  preg- 
nanolw  

«ff.« 

Twin 

806 
24 

83 
6 

10.3 

728 
19 

62 
2 

7.2 

671 
17 

270 
10 

4BH 

Triplet 

1  Includes  miscarriages. 

'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

>  One  twin  (miscarriage)  was  bom  in  1914  prior  to  schedule  year. 


Table  174. — Prevalence  of  plural  births^  by  age  6/  mother;  births  in  1915  and  6tr(Jki, 

all  pregnancies. 


Births  in  1015. 

Births,  all  pregnancies. 

Age  of  mother. 

Total. 

Plural 

TotaL 

PhuvL 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Total 

11,195 

280 

2.5 

36,047 

742 

11 

Under  20 

995 
3,382 
3,087 
2,029 
1,259 

439 
4 

11 
64 
80 
62 
45 
18 

1.1 
1.9 
2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
4.1 

4,276 

12,976 

10,160 

5,634 

2,368 

560 

73 

41 

193 

228 

158 

98 

24 

1.0 

20-24 

l.i 

25-29 

2.2 

30^ 

16 

35-39 

4.1 

40  and  over 

4.9 

Not  reported 

Table  175. — Prevalence  of  plural  births^  by  order  of  birth;  births  in  1915  and  birtht, 

all  pregnancies. 


Order  of  birth.» 


First 

Second  and  third. . 
Fourth  to  sixth... 
Seventh  and  later. 


Births  in  1915. 


Total. 


2,  V09 
3,996 
2,667 
1,533 


Plural 


Number. 


43 
86 
97 
54 


Percent. 


1.4 
2.2 
3.6 
3.5 


Births,  all  pregnancies. 


Total. 


10,754 

12,977 

8,496 

3,820 


PluraL 


Number. 


140 
211 
263 

128 


Percent. 


>  "Order  of  birth"  means  order  of  issue  for  births  in  1915  and  order  of  pregnancy  births,  all 


1.9 
1.4 
9.1 
9.4 


i_^ 
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s  17ft. — Pnoaleiwe  of  plural  birtlu,  byageo/motherandorderi^bvlh:'  birthiinl91S. 


■  Not  ihmm  wharBHasislflatlunCO. 
Table  177- — Prevaienet  of  plvxal  btrtJu,  by  ocmrrmce  of  prevwui  plural  Inrllu;  all 


Fngaaocles. 

Totol. 

Reuiltlag  in  plunt 

Number, !  Per  coat. 

fMt 

"S 

T&BLB  m.—PrevaUrtee  of  prmalwritj),  by  tingle  and  plural  birtht;  birtlu  in  1915. 


K 

Pnimalu 

Number. 

leblrUts. 
Par  cent. 

AUUrtlu:                                « 

1! 

2a.3 
8.1 

UyeWrthi:                                                                           
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Tablb  179. — Infcmi  mortality  rates,  by  tingle  osnd  plural  5trtib  and  prematurity:  Mi 

in  1915. 


Ringle  and  pbnml  liv»  birttis. 

Fulltaim. 

p«m 

Sinirle 

73.9 
206.0 

ai 

PluraL 

13QLS 

1  Based  on  57  live  births. 


Tablb  1^,—Type  of  feeding,  by  month  qfltfe;  infante  bom  qf  plural  birthe  in  1915- 


Total 

twins 

and 

triplets. 

Infant  sorvlvon  having  spedfled  type  of  feeding. 

Month  of  life. 

Breast  fieeding. 

lOzedlteding. 

ArtiflrialfBedtaC' 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

PereiBL 

First 

1287 
218 
211 
203 
194 
189 
187 
184 
172 
168 

133 
102 
66 
48 
43 
38 
36 
27 
23 
17 

56.1 
46.8 
31.3 
23.6 
22.2 
20.1 
19.3 
14.7 
13.4 
10.1 

20 
88 
48 
52 
50 
48 
41 
46 
44 
46 

12.2 
17.4 
22.7 
25.6 
25.8 
25.4 
21.9 
25.0 
25.6 
27.4 

75 
78 
97 
108 
101 
108 
110 
111 
105 
105 

at 

Second •.,.. 

SiS 

Third 

46.0 

Fourth 

S0.7 

Fifth 

5M 

Sixth. 

KS 

Seventh 

5&S 

Eiehth 

aois 

Ninth 

oil 

Tenth 

ets 

1  Excludes  23  infants  who  died  immediately  after  Irirth,  not  fed. 
Table  181. — Infant  mortality  and  stillbirth  rateSf  by  period  of  gestation;  births  ^  inlSlS, 


Total 
births.! 

Miscarriages 
and  stillbirths. 

live 
births. 

Infimt  deaths. 

Period  of  gestation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
issues.* 

Total. 

Under 

1 
month. 

1 
month, 
under  a 
months 

3 

monthi 

and 

ow. 

Num- 
ber. 

Inftmt 
mortal- 

rate. 

Total 

11,613 

816 

7.0 

10,797 

1,117 

103.5 

477 

128 

512 

Full  term 

10,430 
1,173 

234 
582 

2.2 
«.6 

10,196 
501 

702 
822 

77.7 
544.8 

207 
268 

108 
19 

€n 

Premftt^i** 

» 

Under  7  months 

507 

664 

2 

10 

418 
164 

82.4 
24.7 

89 
500 

2 

10 

86 

234 

2 

3 

"46i'0 

85 

181 
2 

2 

it' 

I 

7  months  and  over 

Not  reDorted. 

H 

1 

Includes  miscarriages. 


s  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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KLB  1S2. — If^iBaU  nwrtality  rate$^  by  period  of  gesUUion  and  color  and  naUvitif  of 

mother;  live  birthe  in  1915. 


Fun-term  live  births. 

Prematore  live  births. 

Color  and  nativity  of  mother. 

TMal. 

Inlknt  deaths. 

Total. 

Inftuit  deaths. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infuit 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Inftat 
mor- 
taUty 
rate.i 

Total 

10,190 

792 

77.7 

091 

322 

544.8 

Iltra  white 

0,322 
2,054 
1,220 

432 
200 
101 

0&3 

7&7 

123.8 

415 
97 
79 

213 
00 
04 

513.3 

M«n  •«•■»  "«*TO* 

Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


IVLE  183. — Infant  mortality  and  $tillhirth  rates y  by  sex  of  infant  and  color  and  nativity 

of  mother;  births  *  in  1915. 


TT                     ^ 

Total 
births^ 

Hlsoanlages. 

Births. 

StiUbirths. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
doath.s. 

1,117 

Infant 

VK  Of  intent  and  color  and 
mlivity  of  mother. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
1,000 
births.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

births.' 

35.0 

mor- 
tality 
rate. 

All  mothers. 

11,018 

418 

30.0 

11,196 

398 

10.797 

103.5 

ria. 

0,922 

0,559 

132 

10,104 

199 
88 

131 

330 

33.0 

15.8 

992.4 

32.7 

5,723 

5.471 

1 

9,774 

215 

182 

1 

282 

37.0 
33.3 

0.508 
5,289 

034 
483 

11.1 1 

■ml^ 

91.3 

K f 111 M V tAD .  .•.•... 

White  mothers. 

28.9 

9,402 

910 

95w9 

da. 

0,177 

4,802 

120 

7,210 

144 

82 

124 

278 

27.8 

12.9 

992.0 

37.9 

5,038 

4,740 

1 

0,987 

150 
120 

1 

196 

sao 

20.0 

4,878 
4,014 

020 
384 

107.8 

mal^. ... 

83.2 

St  roDfl^ted.  .••••'•T.T - 

Native 

28.0 

0,739 

040 

95.9 

Us. 

8,095 

3,408 

107 

2,894 

110 

01 

100 

07 

81.4 

10.0 

99a7 

19L7 

3,079 
3,807 

2.837 

1.454 
1,888 

110 
87 

1 

84 

8a7 
20.9 

3,409 
8,270 

377 
209 

106.7 

■Hrif) ,. 

82.3 

iftrmMXted 

29.0 

2.703 

204 

9&9 

iIBl 

1,482 

1,304 

18 

1,000 

28 
11 
18 

88 

18.9 
7.9 

40 

89 

3a9 

2a2 

1,409 
1,344 

149 
110 

100.7 

ss^ 

85.0 

Colored  mothers 

oao 

1,421 

110 

8L0 

1,300 

207 

15&0 

lieu 

745 

707 

7 

55 

20 

7 

73.8 
34.3 

090 
731 



00 
00 

87.0 
70.0 

080 
070 

108 
99 

171.4 

fnale 

140.7 

otmxarted     

1  Includes  miscarriages. 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tablb  184. — Masculinity t  by  color  and  ruUionality  of  mother;  birtha^^  in  191$. 


Total  hirths.i 

Uve  births. 

Color  and  nationality  of  mother.    ^ 

Male. 

Female. 

Masea- 
Ifnlty.t 

Sex 
not  re- 
parted. 

Male. 

Femala 

liBitr^ 

Total 

5,022 

5,560 

1.065.3 

132 

5,506 

5,289 

1,00.4 

White 

5,177 

4,802 

1,078.1 

125 

4,878 

4,614 

1,00.) 

Native 

3,695 
1,482 

8,406 
1,394 

1,084.2 
1,063.1 

107 
18 

3,469 
1,409 

8,270 
1,344 

L«f 

Fnreiffn  bcrn  t  -  ^  - .  - , t r 

L0A4 

Jewish 

507 
337 
236 
173 

60 
54 
55 
51 

745 

497 
312 
200 
158 

69 
58 
49 
51 

757 

i,(»ai 

1060.1 
118a  0 
1094.9 

7 
6 
4 

481 
322 
221 
167 

66 
51 
53 
48 

630 

480 
303 
191 
151 

66 

56 
47 
50 

675 

l,OB.l 

F(Aiah 

UBL? 

Italian 

UJ7.1 

OfflTnan . ,   . , ,  t  .    - ,  - .  -  r  - .  -  -  - .  r  - .  - ,  - 

UOiO 

Irish,  English,  Scot^,  and  English- 

Bohemian , .  r . . . 

L4thfianlan  -.-,--, ,    -  - ,  - ,  -  t  - , 

1 

All  other  4 

Colcred 

964.1 

7 

98.1 

Stillbirths. 

MiaoArrlages. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Masco- 
Unity.* 

Sex 
not  re- 
ported. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Sex 
notie- 
portal 

Total 

215 

182 

1,18L3 

1 

199 

88 

in 

White 

155 

126 

1,23a  2 

1 

144 

62 

HI 

110 
45 

87 
39 

1 

116 
28 

51 
11 

m 

ForeiKn  bom 

18 

Jewish 

17 

12 

6 

4 

1 
1 
2 
2 

60 

13 
6 
8 
5 

2 
2 
2 
1 

56 

9 
3 
9 

2 

2 
2 

4 

3 

1 
2 

1 

7 

• 

Italian 

4 

Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  English- 
Canadian' 

Bohemian 

Lithiinian 

1 

All  other  4 

1 
55 

Colored.           ...         

26 

7 

1  Includes  miscarriages. 

t  Number  of  male  births  per  1,000  female  births  among  those  for  whom  sex  is  reported:  not  shown  where 

b^AfiiS  1  ASS  ^llftTl  100 

s  Includes  101  Irish,  19  English,  8  Scotch,  and  10  English-Canadian. 

*  Includes  24  Russian,  19  Gfreek,  13  Magyar.  8  Norwegian,  6  Serbian,  5  French,  5  Slovak,  4  Rumanian 
4  Ruthenian,  3  French-Canadian,  3  Dutch,  2  Siayio  (n.  o.  b,),  2  Spanish,  2  Swedish,  1  Danish,  and  1  Arabian. 
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Able  186. — MtMorriageSj  stillhirtha,  and  infant  deaths,  by  interval  between  confine- 
t  merU  and  death  of  mother  and  by  period  of  gestation:  births  *  in  1915  to  mothers  who 
''  died  within  year  following  confinement. 


- 

Births  i  in  1016  to  mothers  who  died  within  year  following  con- 
finement. 

Interval  between  confinement  and 
death  of  mother  and  period  of  ges- 

Totol 
births.! 

Miscar- 
riages. 

Births. 

stm- 

births. 

Live 
births. 

Infant  deaths. 

taUon. 

■ 

ToUl. 

Gastric 
and  in- 
testi- 
nal dis- 
eases. 

* 

Early 
infan- 
cy. 

All  mothers  who  died  year  after 
<?'>nflnflm«ot  , .-. 

106 

13 

03 

21 

72 

35 

7 

18 

?«rlod: 

Full  term 

69 
37 
16 
21 

47 

is' 

13 

8 

60 

34 

8 

21 

30 

14 
7 

7 

17 

55 

17 

3 

14 

22 

10 

16 

3 

13 

15 

7 
2 

3 

Pmnatiire .       , 

15 

Under  7  months 

3 

7  months  and  over 

12 

Mothers  who  died  in  month  fol- 
lowing confinement 

10 

Ptviod: 

Ptlll  tArni  _ , .   

24 

23 

0 

14 

69 

8* 

8 

6 

24 

15 

1 

14 

54 

13 

4 

4* 

4 

11 

11 

1 

10 

60 

6 

10 

1 

0 

20 

2 

•  •  •      •  •  •  • 

5 

PreiPAt^irn -  - ,  - .  ^ , 

10 

Under  7  months 

1 

7  months  and  ov^r 

0 

Mothers  who  died  in  vear  but 
after  first  month  following 
confinement. >•...•..••. 

8 

Nriod: 

Full  tenn ,.,.,.,. 

45 

14 

7 

7 

5' 

5 

45 
0 
2 
7 

1 
3 

3* 

44 

6 
2 
4 

14 
6 
2 

4 

5 

3 

Pram  atnre 

5 

Under  7  monthSr , .  ^ , ,  ^  -  - ,  -  r  -  - 

2 

7  months  and  over 

3 

1  Izxdudes  miscarriages. 


Table  186. — Death  of  mother,  by  period  elapsing  after  confinement  and  cause  ofm^other's 
death;    births  *  %n  1915  to  mothers  who  died  within  year  following  confinement. 


Births  1  to  mothers  who  died  within  jrear  following  con- 
finement. 

Cause  of  mother's  death. 

ToUl. 

Within  3  months. 

3  months  or  after. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
Mrths.i 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
births.t 

Number. 

Per  1,000 
births.i 

A 11  naniiAi 

106 

0.1 

63 

6.8 

44 

3.8 

'WiffiM'tMl  with  childhlrtb 

50 
56 

4.3 
4.8 

44 

18 

3.8 
1.6 

6 
38 

.6 

A 11  flfttiAr  flftniMA         

3.3 

>  Includes  miscarriages. 
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Table  187. — Slillbirths,  miacarriages,  and  infant  deaths ^  6y  color  and  naHonalitif  t^moikr^ 

hirtha  ^  in  1915  and  births,^  all  junffnanda. 


Color  and  nationality  of  mother. 


Total 

Native  white 

Jewish 

Polish 

Italian 

All  other  foreign-bom  white 
Colored 


Births  1  in  1015. 


Births.! 


11,618 


7,210 

1,011 

655 

440 

788 

l,fiOO 


Still- 
births 
and  mis- 
carriagw. 


816 


Inftot 
deaths. 


1,117 


471 

646 

50 

40 

30 

102 

28 

86 

88 

77 

204 

207 

Births,*  >U  pregnaiicfaa. 


Births.! 


38,630 


Still. 

births 

andmis- 


8,786 


Infant 
deatks. 


21,752 
3,870 
2,858 
1,888 
8,021 
5,246 


2,066 


177 
182 


4.151 


2»1S 

as 

m 
m 
m 
m 


!  Includes  miscarriages. 

Table  188. — StUWirtk  and  miscarriage  rates,  by  color  and  nationality  ofmaiher;  Jnrikt  * 

in  1915  ana  births,^  all  pregnancies. 


Miscarriage  rates 
(perlOO). 

StmUrthntn 
(per  100). 

Color  ahd  nationality  of  mother. 

Births! 
in  1015. 

Births.! 
allpreg. 
nandea. 

Births! 
in  1015. 

Births.! 
anm- 
nands. 

Total 

8.6 

6^7 

3.6 

IS 

Natire  white 

3.8 
2.0 
1.8 
3.2 
1.4 
5.8 

6.0 
5.5 
8.8 
6.6 
4.8 
0.7 

2.0 
3.0 
2.8 
3.3 
X9 
&2 

18 

Jewish 

11 

Polish 

IS 

Italian 

3wS 

All  other  foreien-born  white 

11 

Colored T '.'.'. '.'. '..'....'..... 

7.0 

!  Includes  miscarriages. 
Table  189.— 


Miscarriage  rates,  by  earnings  of  father  and  color  and  nativity  of  mother: 
births  ^  in  1915  andbirtns,^  all  pregnancies. 


Earnings  of  father  during  year 
after  1915  birth. 


Total 

Under  $450 

1450-1549 

8650-1649 

8850-849 

8860-81.049 

81,060-81,249 

$1,260  and  over 

$1,250-81,449... 

$1,450-81.849... 

81,860-82,2«)... 

82,250-82,849... 

$2,850  and  over 

Noearnings 

Not  reported 


Miscarriage  rate  «  (per  100  births !). 


Native  white 
mothers. 


Births! 
in  1015. 


3.8 


3.6 
3.4 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
4.2 
4.4 
5.3 
4.7 
2.6 
3.4 
3.7 
7.8 
6.4 


Births,! 
all  preg- 
nancies. 


6.0 


7.3 
6.2 
6.1 
7.0 
6.7 
6.8 
7.0 
8.5 
7.7 
6.2 
6.4 
0.5 
7.7 
5.0 


Foreign-bom 
white  mothers. 


Births! 
in  1015. 


2.0 


1.8 
3.1 
1.3 
1.8 
2.4 
1.0 

ao 

LO 


Births.! 
allpref> 
nancies. 


5.0 


&4 

&5 
5.3 
4.1 
5.1 
8.6 
4.0 
5.4 
3.6 
&7 


3.4 

6.0 


Colored  molhen. 


Births! 
in  1015. 


5w8 


7.8 
3.2 
3.5 
7.4 


Births,! 
allprtg- 
nandcs. 


9l7 


Ul4 

las 

7.4 
8.4 


6.7 
10 


!  Indadss  miscarriages. 


s  Not  shown  where  bass  is  lass  than  100. 
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Vablb  190. — StUUnrth  and  miscarriage  rates,  by  employment  of  mother  away  from  home 

and  color  and  nativity:  bmhs,^  all  pregnancies. 


Emplojrment  of  mother  away  from  home. 


Total. 


r  empIoTod 

>loyea  bdore  marriage  only 


Kmployed  bdore  marr 
■nqtlQyed  after  marriage 


Total. 


Never  employed  away 

Bmployed  before  marriage  only. 
Bmployed  after  marriage 


>  Includes  miacarriages. 


Stillbirths  and  miscarriage 
rates. 


Native 

white 

mothers. 


Foreign- 
bom 
white 

mothers. 


Colored 
mothers. 


Misrarriage  rates  per  100  births.^ 


0.0 


0.0 
0.1 
0.6 


5.0 


5.4 
4.0 
4.7 


0.7 


13.1 

6.7 

10.3 


Stillbirth  rates  (per  100  births). 


2:8 

2.8 

3.1 
2.5 
3.4 

%6 
2.6 
3.3 

7.0 


8.0 
5.0 
7.1 


Table  191. — Legitimacy  ofbirth^  and  scheduling  of  illegitimate  births^^  by  color  of  mother; 

total  registered  birUis'^  in  1915. 


Begisterod  births  1  in  1015. 

LMitimacy  of  birth  1  and 
■cfieduling^llegimate 

White  mothers. 

Colored  mothers. 

Color  of  mothers  not 
reported. 

Still- 
births 
and 
mis- 
carri- 
ages. 

live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

stm- 

hirthfl 
and 
mis- 
carri- 
ages. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

dtiU- 
births 
and 
mis- 
carri- 
ages. 

Live 
births. 

Infant 
deaths. 

Total  registered 

755 

11,200 

1,136 

372 

2,183 

414 

82 

4 

1 

l^^tfniAte 

700 
46 
20 
17 

10,016 

374 

103 

•211 

1,018 

118 

52 

66 

240 

123 

78 

45 

1,602 
581 
400 

«172 

251 

163 

120 

43 

4 

4 

1 

m^rfrinifttf)  .           . 

~  'Scheduled 

Not  scheduled 

T^Mltflma^nr  not  rfinorted. .... 

28 

1  Indudes  miscarriages. 

•Indudea  133  white  live  births  and  123  colored  Uve  urths  whose  condition  at  1  year  of  age  was  unknown. 

101351°— 23 24 
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Table  192. — Emploffmeni  of  mother  during  pregnanqf^  by  color  of  mother: 
legitimate  cmd  iUegUimate  births^  and  total  iUegtiimaie  birthe  >  in  1915. 


EmplojinaDt  of  mottMr  dining  pragnancy, 
and  color. 


LMitlmate  biitbsi 
(adiedaled). 


Number. 


Percent 

distiiba- 

tUm. 


Ulqgltiinatc  fairtliB.t 


TotaL* 


Nomber. 


Percent 

distribo- 

tloa. 


Nomber. 


distriba* 


An  mothers 

Not  employed..................* 

BmploTCd  at  borne.......... 

Emi^oyed  away  ttom.  home. 

E«m|doymeDt  not  reported ..... . 

White  mothers 

Not  employed. 

Employed  at  home 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Bnq>loymeat  not  reported ...... 

Colored  mothers 

Not  employed 

Employed  at  h,ome. 

Employed  away  from  home. 
Employment  not  reported 


U,«13 


loao 


1,134 


loao 


679 


8,3Q1 

1,810 

1,400 

3 

10,104 


73L3 
15.7 
IZl 


loao 


122 

57 

716 

220 

420 


lao 

&1 
<3L7 
2a4 

loao 


119 
43 

18 

182 


7,834 

1,445 

723 

2 

1,500 


7&5 

14.3 

7.2 


loao 


52 

14 

223 

131 

704 


12L4 

aL3 

5311 

3L2 

loao 


48 

« 

120 

11 

487 


457 

374 

677 

1 


3a3 

318 

449 

.1 


70 

43 

483 

96 


919 
&1 

7ao 

13.9 


70 

37 

373 

7 


HRlO 


Hi 
13 

7LI 
&7 

ML! 


3.1 
«&• 

&7 

loao 


144 
7.4 

mf 

L4 


^  IndudeB  miscarriages. 

s  Information  about  the  mothers  of  the  445  iasueB  for  wiilcfa  no  adiadnleB  were  seoored  is  baead  on  tfea 
birth  certificates. 

Table  193. — Occupation  of  mother  during  pregnancy,  by  color  of  mother;  iUegitimete 

births  ^in  1915. 


Oceupatioo  of  mother  during  pregnancy. 


TotaL. 


Domestic 

Factory  operatiye 

Textile  and  clothing 

Cannery  and  food 

Other  factory  and  fiactory  n.  s. 

Laundress.., 

Waitress,  cook,  or  kitchen  girl 

Charwoman. 

Nursemaid 

Stenographer  or  derk 

Seamstress 

Chambermaid 

Saleswoman 

Norse 

Sdiool-teadier 

Telephone  operator 

Another* 

Not  emtdoyed.. 

Schoolgirl 

Other 

Not  reported 


Illegitimate  births  >  in  1915. 


Total. 


White  mothers. 


Number. 


1,124 


331 

142 

52 

41 

49 

94 

66 

57 

21 

13 

11 

10 

6 

4 

3 

3 

12 

122 
17 

106 


Percent 

distribo- 

tion. 


loao 


29.4 

12.6 

46 

3.6 

44 

&4 

&9 

&1 

L9 

L2 

LO 

.9 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

LI 

ia9 

L5 

SL3 

2a4 


Number. 


420 


103 

80 

30 

33 

8 

7 

1 

5 

13 

10 

1 

6 

4 

3 

8 

8 

52 

5 

47 

131 


Percent 

diitribu- 

tion. 


Colored  mothers. 


Number. 


loao 


1&7 

243 

flL3 

7.1 

7.9 

L9 

L7 

.3 

L2 

3.1 

2L4 

.2 

L4 

LO 

.7 

.7 

L9 

13L4 

L2 

1L2 

3L2 


7M 


205 
40 
13 
U 
16 


56 

16 


I 
9 


4 
70 
12 
58 
96 


Pereeot 

distribih 

tlon. 


loao 


37.6 
47 
LS 
L6 
13 

US 
&4 
40 
IS 


.1 
L3 


.6 
L7 

&s 

149 


I  Includes  miscarriages. 

s  Includes  1  each  of  the  foUowinf :  Chorus  gLi,  companion,  hair<ires8er,  demonstratar,  peddler,  florist's 
helper,  proprietor  of  grocery  8tore»  arm  worker,  maid  in  hospital,  maid  in  department  stare,  lai^rS  imWi 
ana  prostitute. 
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Tabub  194.— Ooeupoiion  of  mother  during  pregnancy,  by  occupation  during  year  after 

birth;  scheduled  illegitimate  births  *  in  1915. 


■f 

Illegitimate  births  ^  to  mothers  reporting  specified  occupatior 

after  Orth  in  1915. 

1  during  year 

OomtUUm  of  mother 

Totd. 

Not 
em- 
ployed. 

Employed. 

Em- 

Total. 

Domes- 
tic. 

Fac- 
tory 
oper- 
attve. 

Laun- 
dress. 

Char- 
woman. 

Wait- 

resSf 

cooky 

or 

kitchen 

girl. 

All 
others. 

ploy- 
ment 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

AUoocopfttions 

679 

127 

522 

168 

109 

90 

68 

45 

42 

30 

PgnmFtlf... ..,,. 

190 

115 

44 

88 

88 
88 

56 

42 

51 
119 

14 
106 

18 

16 

19 

5 

6 

8 
5 
8 

2 

12 
70 
10 
60 

167 
96 
39 
32 

25 
83 
53 

40 
84 

47 
8 

44 
2 

128 
5 

12 
12 

9 
81 
86 
25 

20 
2 

1 

1 
2 

13 

1 
12 

10 
3 
1 
1 

1 
G2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 
9 

1 

7 

4 

2* 

S 

4I 

3 

1 
3 

6 
1 

1 

3' 

29 
5* 

7 
2 

7 

itetoryopflriktive 

Tmile  And  clothing... 

Ganneryandfbod 

Other  tectory  And  teo- 
toiyn.f 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
25 

4 
1 
3 

Vil*"*''QIDBn ,. 

WUtnst,  oook,  or  kitchen 
^fi,-/----    .. 

Allother 

6 

Not  employed 

2 

ffflKmtflrl.  

1 

Other.^. 

8 

5 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

16 

1  Indiides  miscarriages. 

Table  195. — Occupation  during  pregnancy,  by  age  of  mother;  illegitimate  births  ^  in 

1915, 


Ocoopatfon  of  mother  during  pregnancy. 


AlloooopAtions 

DoniMtle 

fietory  operatlTe 

Tutile  and  clothing , 

Cannery  and  food 

Other  foctory  and  tectory  u.  s 

X^ooflkeM.  .•••••.•••••.••••.••.•< 

WaitreM,  cook,  or  kitchen  i^rl . . . 

Gharwoman 

Nuraemaid < 

gtMiographer  or  clerk 

OsamstrMs 

Chambermaid 

Oaktwomin 

Nnrae - 

Soiiool-teacher • 

TMephone  operator 

Anoffier» 

Not  employed 

SchoolgirL 

Other. 

Not  reported 


Illegitimate  births  1  in  1915. 


Total. 


1,124 


331 

142 

52 

41 

49 

04 

66 

57 

21 

18 

11 

10 

6 

4 

3 

8 

12 

122 
17 

106 


Age  of  mother. 


Under 
10. 


55 


13 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
2 


22 

6 

16 

10 


16-20 


464 


152 

65 

24 

17 

24 

28 

22 

18 

13 

4 

4 

5 


4 

06 

9 

66 

82 


20  and 
over. 


610 


165 

76 

27 

24 

25 

69 

43 

42 

6 

9 

7 

8 

6 

4 

1 

3 

7 

85 

2 

33 

134 


Not 
reported. 


8 


» Includes  mlscarriagtis. 

■  Incliidee  1  of  e»-h  of  ihe  fullowliin:  <  Imm^m  girl,  companion,  hairKlre8Mr,demon5trBt(T,  peddler.  Hor- 
tot's  helper,  proprli«tor  of  griRwy  Htiire.  farm  wiirker,  maid  in  hoapital,  maid  in  department  store,  lady's 
liiakl,and  proatltute. 
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Tjlblb  IM.^Age  o/mother,  bg  eoior;  OkgitanaU  birth*  '  in  191S. 


ni«KltlmM«UrUu<tii  WS. 

^. 

CcOond  miKkm. 

Numlwr. 

K! 

Numlxr. 

^ 

NombBT. 

ffiS 

1,134 

1(10.0 

430 

mo 

TM 

1 

374 
4S 

10.0 

\\ 

4.0 

140 
10 

9S 

1 

ia« 

1 

IS 

131 

S 

33 
S 

rapon 

>  Induda  mlscarrlagM. 


■E<lxlaHiy<anl5tb«M<oIcoaMntlD  Mar^and. 


ot  ihown  Then  bus  ii  !■■  Uttn  iiXL 
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Tablb  198.— Onier  of  lUrih,^  by  color  qf  mother;  total  and  scheduled  illegitimaU  births  ^ 

in  1916. 


niegitiTnate  births  ^  in  1915. 

Order  of  birth  1  and  color  of  moClMr. 

Total. 

Scheduled. 

Number. 

Percent 

distrl- 

bation. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Whit«  mothfini.                                                

420 

loao 

192 

100  0 

FInt 

346 

42 

13 

10 

9 

1 

704 

82.1 

10.0 

3.1 

2.4 

2.1 

.2 

loao 

140 

26 

11 

7 

8 

72.9 

flwoiid 

13.6 

Third 

6.7 

Fmrth  tofrfx^h        

3  6 

Serenth  or  later 

4.2 

Mot  reported 

Oolontd  motlMini - 

487 

100  0 

nnt 

407 

139 

60 

61 

43 

4 

57.8 

19.7 

7.1 

8.7 

6.1 

.6 

268 
95 
41 
45 
38 

65lO 

19  6 

Third 

8.4 

Fourth  to  sixth 

9  2 

mventh  or  lator - -  - 

7.8 

Not  reported 

^  Indudet  miscarriages. 
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Table  199. — Order  Gf  hirth,^  ly  color  of  mother  and  leaUimaef;  mheduUd  iUngJlmM 
birthi  ^  in  1915  j  ana  previous  births  ^  to  mothers  of  scheduled  tUegUimaU  births  ^  in  191S. 


Sdied. 

nled 
fflegltt- 

mate 

Urttas 

in  1915. 

Previous  Mrths  1  to  mothers  of  tefaedokd 
llleKitimate  Mrthfl  ^  in  1915. 

Order  cf  birth  ^  and  color  of  mother. 

TotaL 

An 

previous 

%thsi 

iUegitl- 

mate. 

All 

hirthst 
legiti- 
mate. 

Prerioos 

Mrthti 

divided 

as  to 

lesiti- 

macj. 

ispsftsd. 

679 

792 

399 

131 

180 

73 

First 

406 

121 

62 

17 

20 

15 

14 

11 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

192 

Second 

121 
104 
51 
80 
75 
84 
77 
72 
45 
20 
11 
24 
IS 
15 

142 

106 
82 
30 
36 
45 
54 
14 

11 
12 
12 
16 
15 
12 
28 
16 
9 

4 

Third 

8 

6 
24 
15 
18 
28 
40 
18 
20 

t 

Fourth 

S 

Filth. 

4 

Sixth     

Seventh. 

Eighth 

7 

Ninth 

tf 

Tenth 

9 

f 

J^lffV^Htp  -  ,,,....««,,.,««,.«••.«•..#•,•»«■. 

Twelfth 

11 
12 

ThlrtAflnth 

12 

Fonrtemth ....................... 

n 

Sixteenth 

11 

White  mothere. ..................... 

33 

Si 

51 

» 

First 

140 
26 
11 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

487 

Second. 

26 
22 

9 
12 

5 
12 
14 

8 

9 
12 
13 

650 

16 

14 

3 

9 

4 
6 
8 

1 

Third 

2 

s 

Fourth t  .  r r 

Fifth r.r r-       -. 

4 
5 
6 
14 
8 

Sixth     

Steven  th t r r-^.^-rT...- 

i" 

Ei^th 

Ninth 

f 

Thirteenth,  ,.-,,,.^ - 

12 

IS 

366 

96 

138 

48 

268 

95 

41 

14 

17 

14 

12 

9 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Second.  ..........^.. ttt-t 

95 
82 
42 
68 
70 
72 
63 
64 
36 
20 
11 
12 
15 

90 
68 
27 
36 
45 
54 
14 

2 

8 

6 

8 

15 

6 

28 

16 

9 

s 

6 
6 
20 
10 
12 
14 
32 
18 
20 

Fourth 

s 

4 

Sixth 

Fiflrhth 

7 

M 

Tenth 

9 

Twelfth 

11 
12 

Sixteenth 

IS 

1 

1  Includes  misoarriages. 
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»,»iu«,««„»u™„...,>. 

T<Ma. 

Order  or  blMh.i 

""'■"SA"^ 

Flnt. 

Smnd  and  laMr. 

Total. 

B«oond. 

Tbird. 

Fourth 

aaventh 
and 

BTO 

V 

S7I 

m 

53 

52 

^ 

^^g^ge. 

1 

IM 

•i 

] 

'""-^'"-rrut 

2e 

110 

^^Ssftiijfr""- 

IS 

48T 

4 

le 

1 

i 

9e 

»8 

U 

^™^%":: 

'I 

«o 

3 

7 

' 

>  Indudea  mlacarritga. 

Tablb  201. — Oecapation  of/alhtr,  by  color  afwoAtr;  ilUgitimal*  birtlu  '  in  1915. 


— 

ToUL 

WMte 

DDtlUfS. 

Total. 

Vhlt« 
motherj. 

SSSi 

AUoocupatlona-- 

1,121 

•120 

'TW 

30 
IS 

10 

a 

6 

7 

SSffSdm.ii'.:;::: 

90S 
IB 

n 

SI 

88 

3S 

• 

S«i&i; 

1 

iS=^- 

7 

* 

I 

JO 

„  gs^:;;;::;: 

Indostita 

» 

1, 1  pbotDfrapban,  I  Jockajg,  1  lawym,  1  duiiiM, 
ldat«otlT*,li4Di!«ilaarg|arma[(]ry,aiid3  wbcMoccupa- 
<  bOpltal  trdirilM,  S  aalooQ  ka^MTi  or  bartaadam,  a  Mlv 
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ABLE  203. — Place  of  confinement,  by  legiUmaey  of  birth;  *  total  ami  scheduled  births  *  in 

1916. 


BirthsUn  1915. 

PitQA  ofwnftMmn\%  tnd  Ifgitiinaoy  of  birth.' 

Total. 

Scheduled. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 
distxi- 
butiun. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Tltegl^mft^i 

1,134 

loao 

679 

loao 

Hospital 

517 

56 

551 

13,484 

46.0 

5.0 

49.0 

100.0 

245 

10 

424 

11,613 

36.1 

Instituticm 

1.5 

Private  house 

62.4 

I/egltlmate 

loao 

Hospital 

1,735 
11,749 

12.9 
87.1 

1,105 
10,508 

9.5 

Other 

90.6 

^  Includes  miscarriages. 

*  Includes  420  white  and  704  colored  issues;  hospital^lS  white  and  299  colored;  institution,  54  white  and  2 
colored;  private  house,  148  white  and  403  colored.  The  '^private  houses"  include  boarding  and  lodging 
bousM,  one  house  of  prostitution,  se\'eral  homes  of  midwlves,  and  the  waitresses'  home  connected  v^Uh  a 
hospital .   Matwnity  nomas  in  Baltimore  send  all  oonflnement  cases  to  hospitals . 

Table  204. — Attendant  at  birth,  by  color  of  mother;  scheduled  legitimate  and  illegitimate 

bvihsUnl915. 


Attendant  at  birth  and  color  of  mother. 


Phjiiclaii 

In  hospital 

Outside  hospital. 

Midwife 

Other  or  none 


White  mothers.. 


Physician 

In  hospital....... 

OutflldehospitaL. 

Midwife. 

Other  or  none 


Colored  mothers. 


Physician 

Inhonital....... 

Ont^ehospitaL. 

Midwife. 

Other  or  none 


Allmothers 11,468 


1  Includes  misoaniacis. 


Legitimate  births.^ 


Number. 


7,721 
1.088 
6,638 
3,718 
29 

9,974 


5»7a8 
8,838 

1,4» 


i,im 

900 

M 
8 


Percent 
diftri- 
bution. 


100.0 


67.4 

9.5 

67.9 

89L4 

.8 

100.0 


Illegitimate  births.^ 


Number. 


679 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


66.4 

8L0 

17.6 

8814 

•8 

100.0 


78.9 
18.6 

ea4 

.8 


5n 

345 

826 

100 

8 


161 

76 

76 

89 

8 

487 


420 

160 

281 

61 

6 


loao 


81.1 
86.1 
4H.0 
14.7 
1.2 

loao 


78.6 
39.6 
89.1 
20.8 
1.0 

loao 


86.3 
84.7 
61.6 
12.6 
1.8 
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Table  205. — Prenatal  earty  by  color  of  mother;  motherg  of  9(heduled  leqitm&U  ad 

tlUgitimate  births  *  tn  1916. 


Legitimacy  of  birth  >  and  color  of  mother. 


All  mothers: 

Legitimate... 

Illegitimate.. 
White  mothers: 

Legitimate... 

lil^itimate.. 
Colored  mothers: 

Legitimate... 

Illegitimate.. 


Total 
moihers. 


11,463 
670 

9,074 
191 

1,489 
479 


Births  >  in  1915  to  mothers  haringtpid- 
fled  prenatal  care. 


No 


Number. 


5,443 
263 

4,806 
93 

637 
170 


Percent. 


47.5 
39.3 

48.2 

48.7 

42.8 
3&5 


Care  of  pate 
AandB. 


Number. 


2,551 
199 

2,095 
37 

456 
lfi2 


Pir< 


AS 

SLI 
11.4 

Mil 


^  Includes  miscarriages. 


Table  206. — Mother's  mode  of  living  durina  whole  or  greater  part  of  year  after  oor^nemenif 
by  color  of  mother;  eeheduUailUgitimaU  birlM  ^  in  1915. 


Scheduled  illegitimate  births 

1  in  1915. 

TotaL 

White  mo«hcn. 

Mother's  mode  of  livinff  during  whole  or 
greater  part  of  year  after  oooflnemeat. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

stm- 

Urths, 
miscar- 
riages, 
and 
in  Cant 
deaths 
under 
2  weeks.* 

surviving 
2weela7 

Number. 

Peroflot 
distrl- 

Total 

679 

loao 

151 

528 

192 

IOQlO 

Parmtal  homfl r ............ , 

275 
68 

111 
45 
66 
83 
21 
19 

16 
14 
72 

4a5 
lao 

16.3 
6w6 
9l7 

12.2 
3.1 
2L8 

2L4 

2.1 

ia6 

57 

9 

30 

K 

3 
2 

8 

6 

21 

218 
59 
81 

(*) 

W 
68 
18 
17 

8 

8 

51 

79 
12 
25 
17 

23 

19 

20 

4L1 

With  other  relatives  or  friends 

6.S 

With  lather  of  child 

110 

Marrii«d 

&9 

Unmarried 

4.S 

Own  ee^hlii^hmAnt  or  bo^rdlnv . , 

IZO 

At  service 

11 

Tn  institution  or  hospital 

fllf 

With  husband  or  otHer  man  (not  fkither  of 
cWld) 

16 

Died 

L6 

Not  reported 

ULl 

>  Includes  miscarriages.      *  For  per  cent  distribution,  see  text  table,  p.  161.       •  Not  tabulated. 
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Tabui  206. — Mother*  8  mode  ojlivina  during  whole  or  greater  part  of  year  after  confinement, 
*    color  of  mother;  scheduled  illegitimate  bSihs  >  in  1915--Oontiiiued. 


liotbar'B  mode  of  Uyinc  duriojE  whole  or 
l^wtMr  pert  of  yeer  after  oGoflnement. 


ToCel. 


Bnentelhome 

With  other  relatives  or  fHends 

With  fkkther  of  child 

Married 

UDmarried 

Own  establishmeDt  or  boarding 

Atsenrice 

Ihinstitutioii  or  hospital 

With  husband  or  other  man  (not  farther  of 

ehild) 

Died 

Not  reported 


Scheduled  illegitimate  births  ^  in  1915. 


White  mothers. 


Still- 
births, 
miscar- 
riages, 
and 
initot 
deaths 
under 
2  weeks.* 


39 


'^ 


17 
2 
6 


3 
2 
3 


Inltots 
surviving 
2  weeks.' 


153 


t^ 


82 
10 
19 


19 

6 

17 

2 

1 

17 


Colored  mothers. 


Number. 


487 


196 
56 
86 
28 
58 
60 
15 


11 
11 
62 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


loao 


4a2 
11.5 
17.7 

5.7 
11.9 
1X3 

3.1 


2.8 
2.3 

ia7 


StiU- 
births, 
miscar- 
riages, 
and 
infant 
deaths 
under 
2  weeks.' 


112 


(•) 


40 

7 

24 


11 
3 


5 
4 

18 


Infants 
surviving 
2  weeks.' 


375 


(•) 
(•) 


156 
49 
62 


49 
12 


6 

7 
34 


i  Indudes  miscarriages.      '  For  per  cent  distribution,  see  Text  Table  III,  p.  162.      «  Not  tabulated. 

Table  207. — Eaminas  of  father  or  contribtUions  to  the  support  of  mother  or  child  during 
year  following  birth  of  infant ,  and  mode  of  living,  by  color  of  mother;  sdteduled  ilUgitx- 
mate  bvihs  '  in  1915. 


Eandngs  of  taXher  or  contributions  to  the 
wwptJtt  of  mother  or  child  during  vear 
foOoidnK  birth  of  infant,  and  mode  of 
UTlng. 


Total 

Did  not  live  with  mother'. 

Contributed: 

Nothing. 

Under  |5 

I5"t24 

f2&-<49 

•60-899 

tlOO  and  over. 

Amount  not  reported — 

Lived  with  mother'. 

Earned: 

Under  $450. 

$460-8649 

$6004849 

$86(>-$l,249 

$1,250  and  over 

Amount  not  reported — 
Mode  of  living  not  reported 


Scheduled  illegitimate  births  i  in  1915. 


TotaL 


Number. 


1  Indudes  miscarriages. 


079 


526 


306 
18 
28 
19 
49 
68 
54 

111 


51 

85 

8 

6 

1 

10 
42 


Peroent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


77.5 


44.9 
2.7 
8.4 
2.8 
7.2 
8.5 
AO 

IAS 


7.5 
AS 
1.2 
.9 
.1 
1.5 
A2 


White  mothers. 


Number. 


192 


144 


94 
1 
2 
7 

19 

18 

8 

26 


4 
8 
4 
5 
1 
8 
28 


Peroent 

distrlbu- 

tion. 


100.0 


Colored  mothers. 


Number. 


7A0 


49.0 
.5 
1.0 
3.6 
A9 
6.8 
4.2 

lAO 


Al 
A2 
Al 
A6 
.5 
1.6 
lAO 


487 


382 


211 
17 
21 
12 
30 
45 
46 

86 


Peroent 
distribu- 
tion. 


47 

27 

4 

1 


7 
19 


t  I>ariiig  entire  or  greater  part  of  year. 


100.0 


7A4 


43.3 
A5 
4.3 
2.5 
6.2 
9.2 
9.4 

17.7 


9.7 

A5 

.8 

.2 


1.4 
A9 
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Table  208. — CorUribut'Um  of  father  to  the  mpport  of  mother  or  dtUd  dunng  yw/oUowM 
birth  of  infant,  by  mode  of  living,  and  by  color  of  mother;  eeheduled  tllegUimate  IMt* 


in  1915. 


Contribntioa  of  ftitber  to  the  sqpDort  of 
mother  or  child  during  year  fouowing 
birth  of  infuit,  mode  oiUving,  and  color 
of  mother. 


Ail  motiiers 

Father's  mode  of  living: 

Did  not  Uve  with  mother- 
Contributed  nothing. . . 

Ckmtriboted 

lived  with  mother* 

Not  reported 

White  mothers. 

Father's  mode  of  living: 

Did  not  live  with  mother— 

Contribated  nothing. . . 

Contributed 

Lived  with  mother* 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers. 

Father's  mode  of  living: 

Did  not  live  with  mother- 
Contributed  nothing. . . 

Contributed 

Lived  with  mother* 

Not  reported 


Sdiednled  illegitimate  births  i  in  1015. 


TotaL 

Xive  births. 

8tiUbirthsaDd 
miacairiagn. 

Far  cent 

PweHt 

Number. 

dijitribu* 

Number. 

distriba- 

Number.  distiflRh 

tion. 

tion. 

tlia.> 

079 

loao 

672 

loao 

107 

IQOLO 

306 

44.9 

242 

42.8 

68 

jfi 

221 

82.6 

190 

84.8 

22 

2BLI 

111 

16.8 

82 

16.1 

19 

17.1 

42 

6.2 

89 

6.8 

8 

It 

192 

100.0 

168 

100.0 

29 

lOflLO 

94 
00 
26 
23 

487 

49.0 
26.0 
13.0 
12.0 

loao 

72 
M 

22 
21 

409 

44.8 
29.4 
13.6 
12.9 

100.0 

22 

8 
3 
2 

78 

IOQlO 

211 

48.8 

170 

4L6 

41 

&• 

171 

86.1 

161 

86^0 

SO 

25.4 

86 

17.7 

90 

17.1 

16 

»l5 

19 

8.9 

18 

4.4 

1 

LI 

1  Includes  miscarriages. 

•  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60. 

•  During  entire  or  greater  part  of  year. 
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ITablb  209. — Mortality  among  mothers  during  year  afUr  confinement,  by  cause  of  death 
and  color;  mothers  of  scheduled  legitimate  ana  illegitimate  hirtns  ^  in  1915. 


Mothers  who  died  in  year  following  confinement. 

Total. 

Causes  due  to  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

CMor  of  mothff  andlegitliiiacy 
ofblrth.1 

Totol. 

Puerperal  septicemia. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1.000 

live 

births. 

Per 
1,000 
conflni 
mentfl 

4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

live 

births. 

Per 
1,000 
confine- 
ments. 

Mothers  of  leKltimate  births  I 

M06 

60 

4.6 

4. 

18 

1.7 

1.0 

White 

90 
16 

14 

46 

6 

0 

4.7 
3.8 

10.6 

4.6 
3.4 

9.0 

13 
6 

2 

1.4 
3.8 

3.6 

1.3 

Colored. 

3.4 

kothers  of  Ulegitimate  births  1 

3.0 

White 

3 

11 

1 
5 

6.1 
12.2 

6.2 
10.4 

1 
1 

6.1 
2.4 

6.2 

Colored. 

2.1 

Mothers  who  died  in  year  following  oonflnement. 

Causes  due  to  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

Color  of  mother  and  legitimaoy 
ofUrth.1 

Puerperal  albumi- 
nuria and  oonTul- 
slons. 

Other  causee  due  to 
oonflnement. 

All  other  causes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1.000 

live 

births. 

Per 

1,000 

confine* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1.000 

live 

births. 

Per 
1,000 
confine- 
ments. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

1,000 

live 

births. 

Per 

1,000 

confine* 

ments. 

ments. 

Mothers  of  legitimate  births  ^ 

14 

1.3 

1.2 

18 

1.7 

1.6 

66 

6.1 

4.8 

White 

14 

1.6 

1.4 

18 

1.9 

1.8 

46 
10 

8 

4.7 
7.7 

14.0 

4.6 

Cokxed. 

t.7 

1 

1.7 

1.5 

8 

5.2 

4.6 

11.9 

White 

2 
A 

12.3 
14.7 

10.6 

Colored. 

1 

2.4 

2.1 

3 

7.3 

ft.  a 

12.6 

i  Includes  miscarriages. 

1  The  number  of  mothers  was  1  less  than  the  number  of  issues,  sinoe  1  birth  resulted  in  plural  issues. 
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. — Earningi  of  jnother,  by  vericd  worked  durinq  year  ofur  amfintma^ 
type  of  remuneration:  itMeduled  UlegUimaU  hrihi  ^  in  1916. 


Illegitimate  births  >  to  working  mothers  receiring  spodfled 

type  of  remoneraSioii. 

Earnings  of  mother  and  period  worked 
diirinc  year  aftiv  connnement. 

Cashaloae. 

Cadi  plus  meals. 

Room 

and 

board 

ooly.i 

Number. 

Percent 

distri- 

batioQ.* 

Number. 

Percent 

distrt- 

butioa.* 

Not 

reported. 

102 

100.0 

183 

loao 

2 

N 

Under  S60 

3 
27 

3 

n 

Z9 
28.5 
38.2 
2L8 

las 

4 

77 
86 
15 

1 

2.2 
42.1 
47.0 

8.2 

a5 

850-1149 

1 

11504249 

1 

8250-1349 

1 

8380  and  over . 

Room  and  board  only. ...                 .... 

2 

Not  reported ". 

M 

6  moDths.  under  9  months 

48 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

1 

Under  850 

2 
29 
11 

6 

2 

40 

5 

860-8149 

81504249 

82504349 

83fiOand over. . ......  .               x  . 

Room  and  board  only . 

Not  reported ' 

1 

Under  6  months. .. 

50 

loao 

43 

100.0 

2 

3 

Under  850 

33 

24 

2 

55.9 

4a7 

3.4 

23 
20 

S504149 

81504249 

Room  ^nd  board  onlv.       .  . 

2 

Not  reported 

3 

3 

1 

17 

Under  850 

2 

1 

Room  *>ld  bn^rd  only^ . , 

1 

17 

1 

^  Indudes  miscarriafies. 

*  Rate  not  shown  wnere  base  is  less  than  50. 
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iBLE  211. — Mother's  and  infanVi  mode  of  living  during  year  after  birth,  by  color  of 
mother;  icheduled  illegitimcUe  infante  bom  in  1915  and  eurviving  at  leost  two  toeeke. 


Illegitimate  infants  bom  during  1915  and  surviving  at  least  2  weeks. 

Total 

Living  during  greater  part  of  first  year  of  life. 

other's  mode  of  living  during  entire 
or  greater  part  of  vear  fbUowing  oon- 
Bnement,  and  color. 

Witii 
moth- 
er. 

Away  from  mother. 

Total. 

With 
moth- 
er's 
rela- 
tives. 

13 

With 
foster 
par- 
ents. 

In  in- 
stitu- 
tion 
or  hos- 
pital. 

17 

Boarding. 

■— 

In 

board- 
ing 

home. 

In  pri- 
vate 
home. 

With 
oth- 
ers. 

All  mothers 

528 

420 

00 

10 

30 

•     18 

2 

irfffitftl  home 

218 
50 
81 

8 
18 
17 
68 

8 
51 

153 

201 
48 
70 

8 

6 

16 

62 

4 
5 

120 

17 

11 

2 

3* 

1 

4 
1 

5 

7 
7 

1 

1 

Ith  oth^  relatives  or  friends 

Ith  father  of  child 

ith  husband  or  man  other  than 
bther 

t  service 

12 
1 
6 
4 

46 

33 

3 

1 

i' 

3 

5 

,  {pqtitiitinn  or  hoRpitJil 

im  establishment  or  boarded 

5 

1 

led 

3 
3 

1 
3 

6 

ot  reoorted 

11 
16 

16 
8 

11 
3 

2 

White  mothers 

••••••• 

irental  home 

62 
10 
10 

2 

6 

17 

10 

1 

17 

375 

52 

0 

10 

2 
3 
16 
17 
1 
1 

300 

10 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

ith  other  relatives  or  friends 

ith  father  of  child 

ith  husband  or  man  other  than 
bther 

t  service 

3 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1  Institution  or  hmpitAl 

1 

vm  establisbmmt  or  boarded 

1 

1 

led 

ot  reoorted 

16 
66 

13 

2 

4 

10 

1 

3 
31 

1 
15 

Colored  mothers 

2 

uffitMi  hflfne. ,, 

156 
40 
62 

6 
12 

140 
30 
60 

6 

3 

7 

10 

2 

3* 

1 

1 

5 
7 
1 

1 

'ith  other  relatives  or  friends 

1th  iiither  of  child 

'1th  husband  or  man  other  than 
Bather 

t  service 

0 

3 

1 

1 

4 

I  institution  or  hospital 

40 

7 

34 

45 
3 

4 

4 

4 

30 

i 

4 

led 

3           1 
3            1 

1 

ot  reoorted 

1 

13 

10 

2 
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Inkot  mortallt]' nt«a. 

CkDHDfdeMh. 

JS^ 

^SX 

Colonil 

^u- 

MS- 

ss- 

•x 

aji- 

QlMlli. 
Dtta.' 

'tn«.,._ 

m.b 

aM.2 

98.  • 

IlS.t 

1U.8 

2t.l 

108.9 

38. 0 

is 

li 

u'.i 

38,4 

1! 

83,7 

11.0 

80.0 

IDT 

11 

21.0 

J 

ia7 

10.0 

•I  UMthtotellve  Urtht  (374  whlto,  HI  Dolcnd)  and  wobaMr  >n  imdMita 
xntdiUoD  at  I  Tsar  wu  not  ksown  be  131  white  utd  UI  ddImm  Inbnta. 
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Table  220. — Inffxni  martalitu  and  stilUnrth  rateSf  &y  literacy  and  color  of  mother; 

aeheduUd  ilUgitimaU  InrUu  ^  in  1916. 


Scheduled  illegitimate  births  >  in  1915. 

literacy  and  odor  of 

Total 
Wrtiw.i 

IHscarrlages. 

Births. 

Stillbirths. 

liTe 
birth.5. 

Infant  deaths. 

mother. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oentof 
total.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oentof 
totaL* 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Infknt 
wot' 
UlitT 
nte.> 

All  mothers * . . 

679 

46 

6.8 

633 

61 

9.6 

572 

172 

300-7 

literate 

553 

100 
26 

192 

29 
17 

5.2 
17.0 

524 
83 
26 

176 

62 
9 

9.9 

472 
74 
26 

163 

128 
28 
16 

52 

271. 3 

nutovte. 

White  mothers 

16 

8.3 

13 

7.4 

3U.0 

literate 

155 
21 
16 

487 

12 
4 

7.7 

143 
17 
16 

457 

12 
1 

8.4 

131 
16 
16 

409 

38 
8 

6 

120 

2B0.1 

Illiterate 

Not  reported 

Colored  mothers 

30 

6.2 

48 

ia5 

2BS.4 

literate 

398 
79 
10 

17 
18 

4.3 

381 
66 
10 

40 

8 

10.5 

341 
58 
10 

90 
20 
10 

2619 

DUterate 

NotreDoited 

^  Includes  miscarriages. 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Table  221. — In/ant  mortality  raUi,  by  mode  of  living  and  earnings  of  father  or  eorUri- 
hiUions  to  the  support  of  mother  or  cmld  during  yearfoUotving  birih  of  infant;  scheduled 
illegitimate  live  ovrths  in  1915* 


Earnings  of  father  or  contributl(xis  to  the  support  of  mother  or  child  during 
year  following  birth  of  infant,  and  mode  of  living. 


Total 

Fatho'  did  not  live  with  mother  *. 


Ckntributed  to  her  support 

Under  $50 

650-W9 

IIOO  and  over 

Amount  not  reported 

Did  not  contribute  to  her  support 


Father  lived  with  mother  ^ 

Earned: 

Under  $650 

$660  and  ova* 

Amount  not  reported 


No  report  on  father's  mode  of  living . 


Scheduled  illegitimate  Uve 
births  in  1915. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Inlsnt 

mortality 

rate.< 

572 

172 

300.7 

441 

121 

274.4 

199 
56 
46 
54 
43 

242 

92 

46 
10 
5 
14 
17 
75 

S2 

231.3 
ITS.  6 

2S0S 

300.1 
347.8 

69 
13 
10 

39 

26 
4 
2 

19 

376.8 

I  During  entire  or  greater  part  of  year. 


>  Not  shown  where  base  Is  len  than  50. 


HTBAJSTT  ICOKULUT,  BALIIUOBE,  MD. 


Tablb  226. — Dtath  raU  ptr  1,000  ir^mti,  by  removalt  o/  tnfatit;  tiAeduUd  UUgitantU 
in/antt  ham  in  1915  and  rurvivmg  at  S  Tnonihi  and  at  S  month*  of  ojfe. 


ammtbtiiftce- 

e  moothi  ot  MS- 

BtmondiotinkiiU 

TOWl. 

UJ-,-"!! 

Nambv. 

.:kj. 

NmobW. 

■£. 

Total 

»TS 

7B 

187.0 

MS 

U 

IKI 

aai 

18 
41 

ut.s 

IW.0 

ISS 

IS 
30 

!iclatlTe  otremoTil  from  hoiplt&l  alUr  bl 


jr  Tlsita  ta  hcepiUl  o[  under  1  moath'i  dnratkB. 
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Campaign,  deanmp,  27. 

GanvasBes  by  Chfldren's  Bureau,  SO,  186, 187. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  white  and  colored  popol*- 

tion  served  by,  33. 
GhOdien's  Boreaa: 

Canvasses  made  by,  20, 180, 187. 
Cooperation  with  dty  health  departmant,  187. 
Civil  condition  of  mother: 
At  conflnement,  lo7. 
Year  after  birth,  102-164. 
GUnic  nurses,  work  of,  208-204, 218»  210. 
Clinics,  prenatal,  203-208. 
Colored  teunilies.   iSee  Negroes. 
Communicable  diseases; 

Infant  mortality  firom,  64-M. 

By  nativity  of  mother,  6S-66, 78. 
.    Compaiison  with  cities  of  bitth-regtstratioQ 
area,  64-65, 07. 
Compaiison  with  cities  studied  by  the 
ChQdren's  Bureau,  68. 
Preventive  measures  for,  66. 
See  also  Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  and 
Respiratory  diseases. 
Cooflnement: 
Careduring— 

By  economic  status,  104, 106. 

By  type  of  care,  211-216. 

Relation  to  infuit  mortality  fjrom— 

Causes  peculiar  to  early  inflmcy,  60-61, 

115. 
Syphilis,  64. 
Rest  intervals  before  and  after,  relation  to 
infEmt  mortality,  118-120, 130. 
Congenital  debility,  60.    See  aito  Early  infancy, 

causes  of  death  peculiar  to. 
Cooperation: 

Babies'  KOk  Fund  Association  with  Children's 

Bmreau,  186. 
Householders  in  regard  to  garbage  oollection,  27. 
Negroes  with  Federatod  Charities,  33. 

Death: 
Age  at— 

Cause  of  death  reflected  by,  50-67. 
Compared  with  dUes  of  birth-registration 

area,  58-^,  67. 
Compared  with  deathnregistiation  area,  58. 
Infant  mortality  analysis  by,  58-50. 
See  also  Mortality. 
Death  rate.    See  Mortality  rate. 
Death  registration,  193. 

Death-registration  area  of  the  United  States,  infant 
mortality  by  age  at  death,  as  compared 
with,  58. 
Defects,  prevalence  of,  at  birth,  50. 
Definitions: 

Artificial  feeding,  09. 
Breast  feeding,  60. 
Expected  deaths,  201-202. 
Expected  rates,  201-202. 
Infant-welfare  warli,  219. 
Median  earnings,  197. 
Median  rentals,  197. 
Miscarriage,  153. 
Mixed  feeding,  53, 60. 
StiUbirth,  153. 

Health  department  (dty),  194. 


Department  of  Publie  Safety,  Baltinuve: 

Birth  and  death  oertifloates  filed  with,  30. 

Birth  registration,  methods  used  to  seeors 
enforcement,  186. 
Description  of  Baltimore  by  wards,  2S-27. 
Dinrhea,  infknt  mortality  ftam,  61-82. 

See  alto  Oastrio  and  intestinal  diseases. 
Dlphthflrla,  infant  mortality  from,  64. 

See  al$o  Communioable  diseases. 
Diseases: 

Gommunieahle,  influit  mortality  rate  ftom,  64- 
66, 67,68. 
Syifliilis,  64, 65, 84,  85, 170. 
TuberoulOBis,  64, 66-M. 
Whooping  oough,  64, 65. 
Gastric  and  intestinal,  infant  mortality  rats 
tnm,  67, 61-40, 67, 68. 
By  type  of  feeding,  72. 
Respiratory  diseases,  infant  mortality  rmte  from 
57,  63-44,  78. 
Dysentery,  infkmt  mortality  fhan,  64. 
See  alto  Communicable  diseases. 

Early  inftoey,  causes  of  death  peculiar  to: 
Mortality  ftam— 
Analysis  of,  59-61. 
By  employment  of  mother  during  pnr 

nancy,  115-117, 130. 
By  nativity  of  mother,  00, 78. 
Comparison  with  cities  of  birth-registiatifla 

area,  59, 60, 67. 
Comparison  with  dties  studied  by  ths 

Children's  Bureau,  68. 
Preventive  measures  for,  60-61. 
Earnings: 
Father- 
By  dass  of  occupation,  36. 
By  duration  of  nonemployment  and  bmHt- 

ity  of  mother,  41. 
By  mother's  nationality  and  ability  to 

speak  English,  30^1. 
By  nativity  groups,  34, 36,  37-38, 55. 
By  wards,  24. 

Distribution  of  births  by,  34-35,  37, 30, 55. 
Earnings  of  family  supplementing,  35-^^ 

47-49. 
Economic  status  of  family  determined  hj, 

35. 
Employment  of  mother  influenced  by,  47- 

49, 121-122. 
Home  ownership  as  affected  by,  27. 
Infant  mortality  rates  by,  81-82,  85-88, 94- 

97, 103-104, 17& 
Prevalence  of  prenatal  care  by,  104-106, 204. 
Median,  method  by  which  computed,  197. 
Mother- 
Negligible  contribution  to  family  income,  34. 
Economic  status: 

By  interval  between  births,  47, 86. 
By  nativity,  36,37-39, 55, 180,  ISl. 
By  wards,  24. 

Care  during  pregnancy  by,  104-106,  205. 
Distribution  of  births  by,  34-35, 55w 
Earnings  of  father  index  to,  35l 
Feeding,  t3rpe  of,  in  relation  to,  58^  55. 

By  mortality,  97-loa 
Mother  of  iUegitiniate  child,  164-166. 
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Harriet  Lane  Hospital: 

SickchlldieareiBfrodto,  by  wellue  aiaiidM, 
218,219. 

Health  department,  Baltimore: 

Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  in  cooperatian 

with,  187. 
Children's  Bureau  in  cooperation  with,  187. 
Deflnition  oftenn  "stillbirth"  as  used  by,  IM. 
Set  aito  BaUlmofe   Department    of   Publio 

Safety. 

Home  oonditions,  42-47. 
See  ttUo  Hou^ng. 

Home  ownership: 

By  earnings  of  father,  27. 

By  nationality  groups,  31. 

By  wards,  27. 

Extent  of,  26-27, 31. 

Negroes,  33. 
"Home  work,"  by  nationality,  61-62. 
Hospitals: 

Harriet  Lane  Hospital,  siok  children  reiBcred  to, 
by  weUsre  agencies,  218, 219. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  care  gl^en  by,  203- 
2M,  218. 

White  and  colored  population  served  by,  33. 

Provision  for  maternity  cases,  19,203|2U. 

Housing: 

AUey  dwellings,  26, 27. 


Lot,  24, 25, 26. 

Room,  21,  46-46,  66,  81,  111-113,  178,  179, 
180, 181. 
Home  ownership- 
Economic  status  as  affecting,  27. 
Extent  of,  26-27, 31, 33. 
Initot  mortality  in  relation  to,  21,  66,  88,  178, 

179. 
Pjinll^^a  33  42*44. 
8anitation,'24,  26,  26,  27,  43-14,  81, 113-114, 178» 

179. 
Sections  by  wards— 
Goloved,  23, 26-27. 
Foreign  bom  and  iMXirest  native  white,  23, 

24,25. 
WeU-to^lo,26. 
ToOet  fadUties,  24, 26, 27. 
Type  of  houses,  24-26. 

By  economic  status  of  family  and  nativity 
ofmotber,43, 81. 
^Housing  Conditions  in  Baltimore"  (a  study), 
Baltimore,  1907, 24. 

niegltimate  births,  155-176. 
Births,  15»-160. 
Feeding,  174-176. 

Incomplete  information  eonoeming,  20, 166. 
HortaUty,  20, 168-176, 181. 
▲ge  at  death,  170. 
Cause  of  death,  181. 
Order  of  birth,  157-168. 
Place  of  birth  and  attendant,  100. 
PlMe  of  residence,  165-167, 18L 
Premature  births,  171, 176. 
Prenatal  care,  159-160. 
Prevatonoe,  by  color,  168, 181. 


Illegitimate  births— Continued. 

Conditions  during  year  after  birth,  16l>-167. 
Civil  condition  of  mother,  162-164. 
Economic  status  of  mother,  164-106. 
Maternal  deaths,  164. 
Relation  of  mothers  and  fathers,  100-16L 
Residence  of  babies,  165-167, 181. 
Residenoe  of  mothers,  161-162. 
Conditions  peculiar  to,  171-174. 
Fathers- 
Age,  150. 
Color,  158. 

Contributions  toward  support  of  child,  l& 
Occupation,  158-150. 
Mothers- 
Age,  156-167. 
Civil  oondition— 

At  confinement,  157. 
Year  after  birth,  162-164. 
Economic  status,  164-165. 
Employment,  156, 165. 

Infant  mortality  in  relation  to,  170-17: 
Literacy,  168. 
Mortality,  164. 
Nativity  and  odor,  166-156. 
Previons  births,  157-168. 
Relation  to  father  during  year  following 

child's  birth,  160-161. 
Residence  during  year  after  infant's  birth 
161-162. 
Social  background,  summary  of,  167-168. 
Stillbirths  and  miscarriages,  176-176. 
Illiteracy.   .Sec  Literacy. 
Income.   See  Earnings. 
Industries,  10.   See  alto  Occupations. 
Infant  mortality.    See  Mortality,  infant. 
Inlantpwelfare  work,  19,  84,  104, 10»-110,  206-222. 
Definition  of  term  in  study,  219. 
Extent  of,  219-222. 

Trfl»*»"«*,  infant  mortality  from,  64. 
See  aleo  <TAfnTnf|Tii^MA  <^iiifnmtff. 

Injuries  at  birth.   See  Earty  infancy,  causes  of 

death  peculiar  to. 
Institutional  care  for  illegitimate  intents,  166-167. 

Intent  mortality  in  relation  to,  181. 
Instruction  of  mothers  in  maternal  and  infant 

hygiene,  93, 20ft,  206, 218, 219. 
Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Assodation,  cooperation 

in  supplementing  clinic  nurses,  206. 

Intermarriage  of  white  and  negro,  21. 
Interval  between  births,  139-146. 

By  age  of  mother,  144-145. 

By  cause  of  death,  144-145. 

By  eooncmic  status  and  nationality,  47, 86. 

Infant  mortality  by,  81, 82, 139-146. 

Native  white  and  colored  compared,  80^  81 ,  82^ 
Irish  group,  28,  29,  77«  78. 

See  aleo  Nationality  of  mother. 

Italian  group: 
Births,  29,  30. 
Intent  mortality,  77, 78. 
By  cause  of  deatii,  79. 
Factors  in,  89,  92  (footaota  19),  96. 
Ward  of  residence,  24, 31  (footnote  27). 
See  ako  Nationality  of  mother. 
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Social  and  economic  factors  In  infant  mortality, 
21, 3»-34, 65, 77-132. 
Employment  of  mother  away  ftom  borne,  21, 

63,  65,  56,  81,  83, 101. 
Feeding,  artificial,  21,  55,  03,  69,  81,  83. 
Housing,  poor,  21,  55,  81. 
Intervals,  short,  between  births,  81,  82,  103, 

13»-145. 
Large  families,  80,  81,  101, 103. 
Poverty,  21,  33,  55,  81-82,  94-106. 
Set  aho  Physical  factors. 

StiUbirth: 

Definition- 
Children's  Bureau,  153. 
Health  department  (city),  194. 

BtUlbirth  rate,  15^151. 

Among  illegitimate  births,  175-176. 

By  age  of  mother,  138,151. 

By  employment  of  mother,  118-120,  127-128, 

130-131, 154. 
By  order  of  birth,  134, 138. 
Excluded  group,  191. 
In  comparison  with  Baltimore  City  as  a  whole, 

193-195. 

Stillbirths,  153-154. 

Infant  mortality  in  relation  to,  154. 
Registration  of,  as  births  and  deaths,  185. 

Supplementary  income  to  father's  earnings,  85-36, 
51-52. 

Syphilis: 

Inf&nt  mortality  from,  64, 65, 84, 85, 170. 
See  aUo  Communicable  diseases. 

Tenements: 

"One-family  dwellings,"  24-25. 
ToUet  fadUties,  24,  26,  27,  43,  44, 11^114, 179. 
Tuberculosis,  Infant  mortality  from,  64, 65-66. 

See  aleo  Communicable  diseases. 


Twins: 

Mortality  among,  146-148. 
Prevalence— 

By  age  of  mother,  140. 

By  order  of  birth,  140. 

Unemploymmt.    See  NonemplojiiMnt. 

Venereal  disease,  infant  mortality  from,  M»  01^  H 

See  aim  Communieable  diiieaiwi. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assodatioo,  oooperatton  in  np] 
menting  clinic  nOTMS,  308. 

Wards: 

DemsiptloQ  of  city  by,  23-27. 
Environmental  cooditioos  ai  affeeUiig  ill 

mortality  by,  106-110. 
Home  ownership  by,  27. 
Infant  mortality  rate  by,  100-110. 
Inftot-welfare  work  by,  106-110. 
Nationality  of  mother  by,  94-36. 
Prenatal  care  by,  207, 208. 
Waste,  campaign  for  more  effldtnt  handling  ^ 
Weaning: 

By  ability  of  mother  to  apeak  EngUafa,  H 
By  literacy  and  nattooalitj  of  mother,  61. 
Employment  of  mother  in  relatioQ  to^  64, 1 

125. 
Infant  mortality  rate  by  moiitli  ot,  71-91^ : 

177. 
Nationality  of  mother  by  moath  of;  A-M. 
See  aUo  Feeding,  artlflciaL 
Welfare  work,  inftot,  19, 84, 104, 106-110^  SOMI 
DeflnitioQ  of  term  in  stody,  310. 
Extent  of,  216-222. 
Well-to-do  section,  20. 
Whooping  cough,  infant  mortality  from,  64»  6ii 

See  alto  Communicable  dinsaaea. 
Women's  Civic  League,  elean-op  eanipttigB  ia 

gnrated  by,  27. 
Women's  Cooperative  Civic  League^  eieaiHip  • 
paipiinangarated  by,  37. 


O 


